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DEDICATION. 


TO  MADAME 


As  the  poor  manner,  bis  voyage  o'er, 
ftetuming,  heart-fiill,  to  his  native  shore. 
Hangs  up,  before  some  altar^s  blazonmenti 
To  mild  Madonna,  or  protecting  saint, 
A  TOtiye  wreath  of  myrtle  or  of  flowers 
To  such  as  guided  him  in  peril's  hours ; 
Perhaps  an  e&ey  in  wax  or  wood, — 
Things  of  smaU  worth,  but  signs  of  gratitude  ^ 
So  Lady,  at  my  little  labour's  end, 
Do  I,  to  thee,  this  humble  yerse  append ; 
For  thou  hast  cheered  me  as  I  onward  went,- 
And  half  my  fancy — ^half  my  feeling  lent; 
And  thy  sweet  yoice — oh  neyer  heard  in  vain  I 
Hath  dfiased  despondency  and  soften'd  pain,    * 
And  the  deep  sadness  gathering  round  my  heart. 
Hath  paused  to  hear  its  music— and  depart ; 
While  thy  bright  eye,  like  Una's,  iidl  of  grace, 
Hath  made  all  sunshine  in  a  shady  place ; 
And  kindly  smiling  on  me,  oft  hath  giyen 
Italian  aspects  to  a  northern  heayen. 


^ 


PREFACE. 


Ih  Italy,  the  scene  of  the  foUowiog  Tales,  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  pass  many  years  of  my  Kfci  and  I  have 
eiideaTocired  to  avail  myself  of  the  local  knowledge  I 
possess. 

Some  few  of  the  TUes  were  written  at  Naples  in  the 
scenes  of  the  events ;  and  ^eneraily^  I  have  taken  my 
descriptions  from  notes  made  during  my  travels,  seldom 
attempting  to  describe  what  I  have  not  seen,  or  indeed 
what  was  not  familiar  to  me  from  lone  residences  or 
repeated  visits.  A  little  enthusiasm  wul  probably  be 
excused  in  one  who,  considerinff  the  present  length  of  his 
life,  has  passed  a  good  portion  of  it  in  tnat  beautifd  country 
with  little  else  to  do  but  to  see  and  to  admire. 

The  slightest  glance  at  the  complicated  Histoiy  of  Italy 
will  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  my  un- 
dertaking :  one  of  them  was  the  difficultv  ef  selection ; 
for  her  annals  dre  so  rich  in  romantic  incidents,  that  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  the  numerous  little  states  into  which 
the  peninsula  has  been  divided  but  would  fiuiysh  materiab 
for  a  work  more  voluminous  than  the  present. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  darker  years  of  the  middle 
i^es,  thinking  them  more  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  Romantic  Annals,  and  have  given  (proportionately)  more 
Tales  to  the  south  of  Italy  than  to  the  north,  because  the 
history  and  scenery  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  in  my 
0[Hnion,  sUll  more  romantic  th^  those  of  IJpper  Italy. 

C.  M.  F. 

London,  October  14, 183L 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


8JXTH  CKNTDRT.    ; 
A.D.  568  to  633. 

Tbi  Lombako  ErocB  oompiiaea  a.  ipace  of  two  hundred  and  six 
jean,  and  the  reigns  of  twenty-two  sovereigns.  The  Goths,  their  pre- 
cnnozB,  had  a  mach  shorter  reign,  hut  a  wider  dominion  while  it  lasted; 
for  at  no  time  did  the  Lomharde  occapy  more  than  two-thirds  of  Italy, 
and  portions  even  of  those  two-thirds,  as  the  great  dutchies  of  Bene- 
Tento  and  Spoleto,  though  governed  by  their  countrymen,  were  almost 
always  independent  of  Qie  kings  of  Lombardy,  whose  fail  they  long 
survived.  The  rest  of  the  Italian  territory,  consisting  of  the  maritime 
parts  of  Magna  Grecia,  or  the  Calabrias,  of  Naples  and  the  Marches, 
was  still  held  by  the  Greek  empire,  whose  governor,  or  exarch,  resided 
at  Ravenna.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  when  the  bishops 
of  Rome  acknowledged  a  subordination  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tioople,  and  when  their  temporal  ambition  had  no  opportunity  to 
expand,  a  small  belt  of  land  round  Rome  was  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter's ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  the  'Lombards  that  patrimony  was 
vastly  augmented  by  the  interference  of  the  Franks,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  of  such  extent  as  to  merit  notice  in  the  great  divi- 
lions  of  Italy,  which  indeed,  it  might  then  be  said,  was  occupied  by 
the  Lombartui,  the  Greeks,  and  the  pope.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  divisions  most 
abounded  in  misery,  horror,  and  crime,  during  these  dark  ages ;  but 
the  royal  Lombard  one  stands  foremost  in  the  pages  of  the  chroniclers, 
and  offers  several  incidents  which  may  claim  the  character  of  romantic 
history. 

Few  subjects  in  the  annals  of  Italy  have  been  more  disputed  than 
the  nature  of  the  Lombard  government,  the  relative  civilization  or 
barbarity  of  those  conquerors,  and  the  justice  or  injustice  by  which 
their  reign  was  terminated  by  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Adrian.  In  the 
three  following  tales,  wherein  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  period, 
of  necessity  obscure,  I  have  taken  the  middle  path,  considering  them 
neither  so  utterly  savage  as  represented  on  the  one  hand,  nor  so  hu- 
mane and  elegant  as  vaunted  on  the  other.  For  my  facts  I  give  the 
authority  (such  as  it  is)  of  contemporary  writers,  or  of  chroniclers 
who  lived  near  the  time ;  and  the  reader  who  would  enter  into  the 
discussion  may  find  ample  matter  in  the  pages  of  Muratori,  Denina, 
Boeei,  and  the  writer  of  some  spirited  articles  in  the  *^  Biblioteca 
Itaiiaua,"  who  may  be  considered  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  in  the  treatises  of  Tirabosehi,  Maffei,  Manzoni,  and  the 
Sacchi,  the  most  eloquent  of  their  opponents.! 

*  I  have  aearcely  Uiougbt  it  neceisary  to  Include  the  Venetians,  for  up  to  this  date 
their  territory  conslBied  of  the  barren  iatanda  at  the  end  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  Ikw  itripe 
of  land  on  terra-finna  on  its  shores. 

t  Muratori,  Annal.  Denina,  Rivolnzloni  dell'  Italia.  Boesl,  Storia  d^lUIia,  Antlca  e 
Hodema.  Biblioteca  Italtana,  No.  lviu.  No.  xcix.  No.  ci.  dee.  l^irabc»chi,  Storia 
deOa  Letteratara  Itallana.  MaSei,  Verona  Illustrata.  Manzoni,  Discorso  sopra  alcuni 
Viad  della  Sloria  Loofofaardica  in  Italia.  Saccbi  (Defendente  e  Giuseppe)  della  Condi- 
doneEcooomica,  SBOiale  e  pollitica,  degii  Itallana  nei  Basel  Tempi,  Milano  18i8,  The 
toiler  work,  which  is  ably  executed,  forrai  the  flnt  pan  of  the  <*  Antichiia  aom|ntiche.*' 


It  ITAUAJr  BmOUY. 

The  dates  of  tin  intafatia]  eveftii  in  the  Italian  pamaaula  durini 
the  Lombard  epoch  are  theee : 

III  A«  D.  568,  Alboino,  the  King  of  the  Lombards,  having  conquerec 
the  Gepidi,  crossed  the  Alps,  not  merely  with  an  army,  bat  with  hii 
whole  people,  and  bis  allies,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  aeed 
parents.  He  took  Vioenza,  Verona,  and  other  cities,  and  advanced  a.t 
oBce  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  where 
the  fears  of  the  pope  in  one,  and  of  the  Greek  ezarch  in  the  other^ 
were  extreme. 

[A.  D.  569.]  The  Lombards  advanced  into  Tuscany,  took  Spoleto^ 
and  almost  all  the  province  of  Umbria,  with  a  few  towns  in  the  district 
now  called  the  Marches,  or  the  Marca  d^Ancona. 

In  A.  D.  570,  they  seem  to  have  conquered  Benevento,  with  a  great 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  have  founded 
the  vast  and  enduring  dutcby  of  Benevento,  creating  Zotto,  or  Zot- 
tone,  its  first  duke. 

Toward*  the  end  of  the  year,  A.  D.  572,  Ticinum,  or  Favia,  which 
had  held  out  three  years  and  several  months,  surrendered  to  the  Lom- 
bards, and  Alboin  might  thence  pretend  to  the  title  of  King  of  Italy. 
The  fact  reported  by  all  the  historians  of  the  time  is  consistent  and 
characteristic.    ^^  lu  attempting  to  enter,  after  the  surrender  of  the 
city  by  the  eastern,  or  the  gatp  of  St.  John,  Alboin's  war-horse  fell 
beneath  him,  nor  would  rise  &g&ini  though  spurred  by  the  king  and 
whipped  by  his  attendants.    Then  one  of  his  officers,  a  person  with 
the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  said — *•  Ah !  my  lord,  recollect  the 
oath  you  have  sworn — retract  it,  and  you  will  enter  the  city.    This 
poor  people  is  a  Christian  people.'    The  oath  taken  by  Alboin  in  him 
rage  was  to  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants  o'f  Pavia, 
for  having  so  long  resisted  his  arms.     He  retracted  it,  well  knowing 
he  was  not  bound  to  its  fulfilment ;  and  then  his  horse  starting  at  onee 
to  his  feet,  the  king  entered  the  city  without  harming  any  one,  and 
went  and  took  op  his  abode  in  the  palace  built  by  Theodoric  the 
Gothic  king." 

The  reign  of  the  conqueror  was  short ;  for  in  A.  D.  573,  he  waa 
murdered  by  Elmigiso  and  Perideo,  two  Lombards  gained  over  by  his 
wife  Rosmunda,  whose  hate  and  revenge  he  had  excited  by  forcing  her, 
at  a  public  banquet  at  Verona,  to  drink  wine  out  of  the  skull  of  her 
own  father,  the  King  of  the  Gepidi,  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle.    In 
the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  assem- 
bled and  elected  the  most  noble  among  their  body  for  their  king.    His 
name  was  Clefo  or  Clefone,  and  that,  except  a  mention  made  by  Paul 
Warnefrid  of  his  cruelty,  is  all  we  know  of  him.     The  same  Paul 
Warnefrid,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  Paulus  Diaconns,  a  mem- 
ber and  the  historian  of  their  nation,  informs  us,  that  in  the  function 
of  creating  the  kings  of  Lombardy,  a  lance  was  presented  to  the  new 
king.     He  mentions  neither  crown  nor  diadem,  yet  crowns  must  have 
been  used  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  that  of  their  first  entrance 
into  Italy,  for  we  find  three  of  them  (one  of  which  the  famous  iron 
crown  that  Bonaparte  affected)  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza 
as  early  as  the  year  602. 

Clefo,  or  Clefone,  died,  [A.  D.  575.]  and  his  death  was  followed  by 
an  interregnum  of  ten  years,  during  which,  according  to  Paul  Wame* 
frid,  the  Lombard  nation  was  governed  by  thirty-six  dukes,  forming 
together  a  fedorattve  republic. 

The  Lombards  elected  Aathar,  or  Aatharis,  for  their  king,  [A.D.  684.] 


ITAUAX  HUTOBY.  ^  IS 


aad  the  thirty-iiz  dokM  agreed  to  contribute  one-i 
revenues  towards  bis  support  The  condition  of  Italy,  which  had 
been  most  unhappy  daring  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  speedily 
improved ;  but  the  improvement  could  not  be  expected  to  extend  to  those 
parte  of  the  country  not  occupied  by  the  Lombards,  and  it  is  easy  to 
reeoncile  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  times  left  us  by  Paul  Warne- 
fiid  and  St.  Gregory,*  by  recollecting  that  the  one  describes  the  states 
entirely  and  tranquilly  occupied  by  the  Lombards  (in  Regno  Lango^ 
tmrdorum),  and  the  oUier  those  parts  of  Italy,  as  Ravenna,  Rome,-£e. 
that  still  acknowledged  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  resisted  the 
Lombard  arms.  The  conquerors  might  be  humanized  bfpTiwpentj 
in  their  own  dominions,  and  still  exercise  the  barbarity  of  which  they 
are  fbccused  in  those  of  their  enemies.  The  guilt  of  heresy — for  manr 
of  the  Lombards  were  Ariaes — ^increased  the  hatred  of  the  popM, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
querors or  increased  their  cruelty.  ^*  Tcologi  non  essiuido  i  Longo- 
b&rdi,*'  says  Bossi  (Storia  dltalia),  *^  una  toUeranza  per  costnme  verso 
tatti  i  culti  esercitavano."  We  hear  of  no  persecutions  of  the  ortho- 
dox within  the  Lombard  territory;  but  on  the  other  band  we  see,  and 
that  repeatedly,  a  Catholic  queen  living  happily  with  an  Arian  hus- 
band, and  building  churches  and  augmenting  the  sect  to  which  she 
belonged.  As  early  as  this  year  we  have  an  instance  of  the  pernicious 
praetioe  of  calling  in  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  Childebert, 
Wiag  of  the  Franks,  invited  at  once  by  the  pope  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror Msurice,  who  could  give  no  assistance  himself^  marched  into 
Italy,  whence  he  was  to  drive  the  Lombards.  His  expedition,  how- 
ever, had  little  effect,  and  he  returned. 

[A.  D.  585.]  Childebert,  King  of  the  Franks,  again  crossed  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  same  result  as  the  preceding  year.  A  peace  or  truoe 
was  signed  between  the  Lombards  and  the  Qreek  Exarch  of  Ravenna. 

[A.  D.  587.]  Fresh  wars  between  Childebert  and  the  Lombard  King 
Aothar  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

[A.  D.  589.]  Historians  have  generally  given  this  date  to  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  incidents  of  Lombard  history.  Gibbon  was  deeply 
stniek  with  it,  and  described  it  in  his  most  beautiful  manner. 

**  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  gallantry  of  Autharis, 
which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  romanee.f  After  the 
loss  of  his  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian  princess,  he  sought  in  mar- , 
riage  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  Garibald  accepted  the 
dliance  of  the  Italian  monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of 
negotiation,  the  ardent  lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and  visited  the 
coort  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the  public 
audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  informed 
Garibald  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the  minister  of  state,  but  that 
he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the  del^ 
eate  commission  of  making  a  faithful  report  of  the  charms  of  his 
sponse.  Thendefinda  was  summoned  to  undergo  'this  important  e^- 
ammation,  and  after  a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the 

*  Psnl  die  Deeoon*!  pi«tare  resemblei  that  hap^  one  drawn  by  cm  own  snnslisto 
oTttas  laM  jemn  oT  lbs  rcii;n  of  the  great  Alflred.  The  following  is  one  of  the  mlidesc 
left  kf  Pope  Oreftory:  "  Ublque  luctus  aeptclmus,  oblqne  gemltiu  audtvfraiis;  deMrttene 
wtas,  rvena  emit  eaitra,  depopalsti  sant  agii,  in  ■olltudtnem  terra  redacts  eiL  Alioe  te 
tKttiwatem  dod,  aHos  dstmncarl,  allot  interfici  vldemaa.'*    Giegsr.  M.  Homil.  d, ).  %. 

t  *nii  OfWasl  aaiborkty  for  tbis  iioiy  is  ftwad  ia  Psal.  Disc.  1.  lU.  c. ».  31 
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Queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested  that,  according^  to  the  ctivtoiii 
of  the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new 
subjects.     By   the  command  of   her  father,  she  obeyed :   An th aria 
received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and  in  restoring  it  to  the  princess,  h« 
secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew  his  own  finger  over  his  face  and 
lips,     in  tlio  evening  Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet 
familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and  was  comforted  by  the  assurance  that 
fluch  boldness  could  proceed  only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who  by 
his  beauty  and  courage  appeared  wortliy  of  her  love.     The  ambassa- 
dors were  dismissed  :  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy, 
than  Autharis,  raising  himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe 
against  a  tree  with  incomparable  strength  and  de)(terity.     ^^  Such," 
said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians, — ^^such  are  the  strokes  of  the 
King  of  the  Lombards  !"    On  the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Gari- 
bald  and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally,  and 
the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  palace  of  Verona.     At  the  end 
of  one  year  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Autharis ;  but  the  virtues 
of  Theudelinda  had  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted 
to  bestow  with  her  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom.''*     (This 
Theudelinda,  or  Theodelinda,  was  the  mother  of  Queen  Gundenberga, 
the  heroine  of  the  following  tale.) 

Agiiolf,  or  Agilulph,  Duke  of  Turin,  and  a  relation  of  her  deceased 
husband  Authar,  was  elevated  to  the  throne.  [A.D.  590^91,]  As  a 
good  Catholic,  Theodelinda  would  have  preferred  an  orthodox  hus- 
band, but  none  such  was  to  be  found  among  the  Lombard  princes,  and 
she  had  already  lived  happily  with  an  Arian.  A  peace  was  concluded 
with  Childebert,  and  the  Lombards  were  no  more  molested  by  the 
Franks.  This  allowed  them  to  deCy  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors. 
Some  time  ailcr  the  king  renounced  his  heresy. 

Agiiolf,  or  Agilulph,  recovered  the  city  of  Perugia,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  Greeks,  [A.D.  593.]  A'Oer  other  Fuccesses 
lie  besieged  Rome,  but  the  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Great  presided  there, 
and  the  Lombards  were  foiled.  Gregory,!  who  is  his  own  historian, 
relates  that  he  was  busied  in  explaining  to  his  faithful  flock,  the  people 
of  Rome,  the  40tli  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  when  the  king  ap- 
proached the  walls  of  the  city. 

Gregory  the  Great  expired.  [A.  D.  604.] 

The  FriuU,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy  were  dreadfully 
ravaged  by  an  irruption  of  the  Avar!,  who  carried  away  a  vast  number 
of  Italians  and  Lombards  into  Hungary.     [A.  D.  611.] 

Agilulph  died  after  a  prosperous  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Adaloald,  a  minor,  who  remained  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother 
Theodelinda.  [A.  D.  6 15,  or  6 16.]  This  same  year  was  fatal  to  Italy 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  leprosy,  a  malady  rare  or  unknown  before 
in  that  country. 

[A.  D.  625.]  Queen  Theodelinda  ceased  to  live ;  and  Adaloald, 
feleasod  from  her  counsels,  conducted  himself  so  ill  that  he  was  driven 
from  the  throne  as  one  mad.  The  Lombards  then  considered  the  right 
or  tlie  descent  of  Gundenberga,  and  Arioald  her  husband  was  chosen 
king.  Arioald  was  an  Arian,  but  Gundenberga  had  been  educated  in 
the  orthodox  faith  by  her  mother  Theodelinda. 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xTv. 

t  In  oiie  of  hia  leuers  of  a  later  datt*,  Pope  Orogory  complains  to  the  Patriaroh  Eulo> 
fflos,  thai  he  It  oppreesed  '*  by  the  nnlna  of  the  ptut  and  the  sword  of  the  Lonihards/'— 
Two  snisl  eneoifls.— See  Gregor.  Mag.  1.  9.  ep.  7& 
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Biedon  le  Muse  su  le  tombe,  e  quando 
II  tempo  coo  sue  fredde  all  vi  apazza 
I  marmi  e  1'  oiwa,  (jaello  Dee  fan  Ueti 
Di  lor  canto  i  deaerti,  e  1*  armonia 
Vince  di  mille  aoni  il  silenzio. 


Somewhat  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
time  chat  the  conqueror  Alboin  had  looked  over  Italy  from 
tbe  Julian  Alps,*  and,  descending  thence,  had  advanced  un- 
opposed— a  triumphant  march  rattier  than  a  warlike  campaign 
— to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  seizing  and  securing 
the  most  extensive  and  the  fairest  regions  of  the  Peninsula  as 
a  **  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards."!     These  conquerors 
from  Pannonia,  who  perhaps  on  their  first  irruption  were  not 
all  so  barbarous  as  they  have  been  described,  had  certainly 
been  improved  during  that  period.     Uninterrupted  success,  a 
security  of  possession  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  disturbed 
either  by  the  effeminate  Greeks  or  Thracians  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  the  warlike  nations  beyond  the  Alps,  had  lulled  to 
rest  anxious  vigilance  and  suspicion,  which  keep  the  arms  ia 
the  hands  of  foreign  conquerors,  and  but  too  often  turn  them 
on  the  slightest  pretext  or  provocation  against  the  conquered 
— thus  perpetuating  the  ferocity  of  war  when  war  is  over.    De- 
graded too  and  barbarized  as  might  be  the  wasted  population 
of  Italy,  whom  it  is  a  satire  to  call  Romans,  they  still  must 
have  been  in  possession  of  a  degree  of  civilization,  the  relic 
of  their  former  refinement  and  greatness  ;  and  the  conquerors 
would  contract  a  portion  of  this,  even  while  they  infected  the 
conquered  with  their  own  rudeness.     Nor  could  the  mild  Au- 
sonian  clime,  which  in  sixty  years  had  so  changed  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  Goths,  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  oc- 

•  u  Gianto  Alboino  con  quel  gran  aeguito  ai  confini  delP  Italia,  sail 
■opra  un  alio  monte  di  qaei  laoghi  per  vag^heggiare  fiu  dove  potea  il 
M  paeae,  Ch'  egli  gii  contava  per  auo." — ^Moratori,  Annal.  ann.  668. 

t  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ah.  xlv. 
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cupation  of  Italy,  have  been  void  of  effects  on  the  fiery  Lonrn-- 
bards.  Indeed,  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  scanty  and  imper^ 
feet,  and  frequently  prejudiced  as  they  are,  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  arts  and  ame* 
nitiesof  life  ;  and,  though  infinitely  remote  from  the  condition 
of  a  civilized  people,  the  Lombards,  at  tlie  period  of  our  tale, 
which  is  derived  from  contemporary  annals,  were  perhaps  al-- 
most  equally  distant  from  that  savage  state  of  barbarism  over 
which  neither  history  nor  romance  has  a  charm  to  throw. 

Arioald  was  the  sixth  of  the  Lombard  kings  that  reigned  in 
Italy,  and  he  kept  his  court  at  Pavia,  which  had  been  selected 
by  Alboin,  the  first  conqueror,  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
Xjundenberga,  who  shared  his  heart  and  throne,  was  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  Iter  person  and  the  qualities  of  her  mind  ; — 
and  the  grateful  Lombards  praised  in  their  queen  a  benignity 
that  extended  to  all  that  approached  her  on  earth,  and  a  piety 
that  must  prepare  for  her  a  place  in  heaven.     Her  alms  to  the 
poor  were  frequent  and  liberal  ;    she  attended  in  person   to 
sooth  those  sorrows  over  which   nor  money,  nor  food,  nor 
raiment  could  have  any  influence  ;    the  wounded   in   spirit 
blessed  her,  and  the  benevolence  of  her  heart,  which  shone  in  all 
her  actions,  captivated  the  universal  love  of  her  subjects. — 
The  charms  which  might  awaken  love,  and  the  virtues  which 
could  secure  it,  ought  all  to  have  been  increased  in  the  breast 
of  King  Arioald,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  least  as 
much  to  his  wife  GUndenberga,  the  sister  of  a  deposed  mon- 
arch, and  the  daughter  of  a  sainted  queen,  Theodelinda,*  whose 
memory  the  Lombards  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  as  to  any 
qualities  of  his  own,  that  he  owed  the  crown  of  Lombardy, 
and  kept  it  in  peace  on  his  head,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the 
Greek  Exarch  of  Ravenna  and  the  persistency  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  considering  him  a  usurper  and   tyrant.      Indeed, 
the  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection  may  have  been  duly  dis- 
charged, and  Arioald  have  lived  in  happiness  with  his  giAed 
wife  ;  for  the  recorders  of  those  remote  events  give  no  intima- 
tion of  disunion  or  discord,  until  they  register  with  indignant 
terms  the  plots  and  success  of  a  traitor. 

Pavia  was  the  seat  of  governrnent,  and  the  habitual  resi- 
dence of  the  Lombard  princes  ;  but  the  beautiful  hill  oi^Monza» 

*  The  impertinitat  Messer  Giovanni  BAceaccio  (Gio.  iii.  Novel  2)  has 
nade  the  pious  Queen  Theodelinda  the  heroine  of  a  very  degrading, 
naughty  love-etory,  for  i»hich  he  has  been  justly  reprehended  by  Gian* 
none  (Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  NapoU,  torn*  i.  p.  S63),  anfl  with  still 
more  severity  by  Muratori,  Annali  ann« 
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oo  tecouDt  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  was  frequently,  during 
the  summer,  the  retreat  of  royalty  and  the  court.  ^  This  spot 
had  been  selected  by  Theodoric  the  Goth  as  his  residence,  and 
a  oonsiderable  town  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  that 
kiog^a  peaceful  retreat,  but  it  was  to  the  Lombard  Queen  The- 
odelinda  already  mentioned,  that  Monza  was  most  indebted. — 
This  derout  lady,  having  conceived  a  particular  affection  for 
the  place,  caused  a  splendid  cathedral  church  to  be  erected 
there,  and  by  dedicating  it  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  the  pro- 
tecting saint  of  the  Lombards,  and  by  enriching  it  with  an  ii^ 
fioitude  of  relics  of  peculiar  sanctity,  she  rendered  Monza  a 
sort  of  holy  city  for  the  nation.*  Simultaneously  with  the 
church,  or  probably,  to  judge  from  the  very  religious  character 
of  the  queen,  not  until  the  church  was  finished,  a  royal  palace 
was  built  at  Monza  ;  and  we  have  proof  of  a  certain  feeling 
for  the  fine  arts  in  Theodelinda,  and  the  existence  somewhere, 
though  whether  among  the  Lombards  or  the  conquered  Italian 
subjects  is  not  explained,  of  a  certain  proficiency  and  execu- 
tion, in  the  fact  that  at  her  orders  the  walls  of  that  palace  were 
covered  with  paintings  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Lonh 
bard  conquerors.! 

The  charms  of  a  cool,  salubrious  atmosphere,  of  tbepictur- 
esque  beauties  uf  the  site,  of  verdant  hill  and  fruitful  valley, 
of  blue  mountain  and  gushing  crystal  stream,  were  enhanced 
by  filial  reverence  and  affection  ;  the  mortal  remains  of  Theof 
delinda  reposed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  the  temple  she  had 
built ;  and  at  Monza  Gundenbcrga  could  pray,  or  shed  healing 
and  purifying  tears,  over  the  tomb  of  her  mother.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  she  should  frequently  remain  there  even  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  whom  the  business  of  the  state  might 
detain  at  Pa  via,  or  call  to  some  distant  part  of  the  kingdom* 

A  lovely  morning — a  morning  in  June,  and  under  an  Italian 
sky — announced  the  festival  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  which 
was  held  that  year  with  peculiar  pomp  at  Monza.  Long  be*- 
fore  the  break  of  day,  Pavia  and  Milan  poured  out  their 
streams  of  devotees,  which  were  swelled  in  their  progress  to- 
wards Monza  by  tributary  currents  from  the  contiguous  towns 
and  villages  in  the  rich  Lombard  plain,  and  at  an  hour  that 
was  still  an  early  one,  the  lovely  Queen  Gundenberga,  with  a 
heart  that  sympathized  in  the  general  joy,  and  glowed  with 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  watched  the  approach  of  ber  aubjecla 

♦  Ptnl  Warn. 

t  Ibid.  Ub.  4,  cap.  S3,  or  Maratori,  Annali,  aon.  603> 
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iroBi  ft  turret  of  the  palace.  The  Loinbard  cbiefs  rode 
proudly  up  the  hill,  mounted  on  spirited  coursers  of  the  ancient 
breed  of  the  rich  meadows  of  Venetia,  which  they  had  restored 
and  improved  ;*  the  hawk,  whose  docility  and  efficacy  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  they  had  first  made  known  to  the  Roman 
provinces,  was  the  companion  of  nearly  every  warrior^  for  their 
customs  had  established,  and  even  their  Italian  laws  had  re- 
cognised, ^*  the  swurd  and  the  hawk  of  equal  dignity  and  im- 
portance in  the  hands  of  a  noble  Lombard."!  Each  chieftain 
iras  followed  by  a  certain  number  of  adherents,  who  did  not 
raove  in  the  precise  subordination  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Lombard  conquerors,  but  were  either 
personal  servants  or  voluntarily  appeared  in  the  train  of  the 
beads  of  their  respective  families,  or  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  bound  by  affection  or  obligation.  These  followers  bore 
lances  in  their  hands,  retaining  in  a  pageantry  the  arms  with 
which  they  had  vanquished  their  enemies — their  favourite  arms, 
the  symbol  of  royalty  among  them.  The  inferior  orders  of 
Lombards  approached  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot ; 
but  the  meanest  of  them,  even  in  this  time  of  peace,  wore  a 
trusty  broadsword  girt  to  his  side,  to  distinguish  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conquering  nation.  Yet  this  distinction  was  scarcely 
needed ;  for  the  Italian  subjects,  with  that  relish  for  festivity 
and  church  pageantry  which  seems  always  to  have  been  in  them, 
md  who  now  flocked  to  Monza  and  the  church  of  Saint  John, 
probably  without  much  thought  of  whether  the  ceremonies 
there  would  be  performed  according  to  the  strict  Catholic 
formula,  or  tinctured  with  the  Arian  heresy  professed  by  the 
mass  of  their  masters,  were  sufficiently  recognisable  by  their 
greater  personal  beauty  and  their  less  bold  demeanour,  by  their 
costume,  which  the  conquerors  had  only  partially  imitated,  and 
by  their  proceeding  in  separate  bands,  studiously  apart  from  the 
Lombards,  who  probably  desired  not  their  society,  and  who 
certainly  never  were  amalgamated,  as  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed they  were,  with  the  Italian  population.  Mixed  up  with 
the  crowds  on  foot,  or  toiling  slowly  after  them,/Mrere  seen  long, 
low  cars,  containing  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Lombards. 

*  The  stadf  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  in 
the  Olympic  games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  horses ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
CKralf  (the  first  Duke  of  Frinli)  obtained  firom  his  uncle  Alboin  (thib 
first  Lombard  conquerer)  generosarum  equarum  greges.  Paul.  Diac. 
L  zL  c.  9.  The  Lombards  afterward  introduced  caballi  sylvatici,  wild 
liones.    Paul.  1.  iv.  c.  11.    Gibbon,  chap.  zlv.  note  43. 

t  CRbbon,  ch.  xhr. 
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These  can  were  drawn  hj  robost  and  wild-looking  ozesy  of  t 
foreign  and  peculiar  hrgSd^  also  introduced  into  Italy  hj  the 
cooqueron  ;*  and  as  (bey  were  goaded  on  the  rough  road  by 
the  spears  of  the  drivers^  the  stamping  of  their  hoofe,  the  brao« 
dishing  of  their  horns,  and  tremendous  bellowings,  showed  thmr 
iapatience  of  the  yoke. 

This  interminable  line  of  procession  defiled  beneath  the  turret 
where  the  queen  was  stationed  ;  and  as  the  bands  of  devotees 
successively  came  in  sight  of  the  holy  Basilica  they  rent  the 
tir  with  barbarous  shouts  to  the  glory  of  the  saint,  with  a  con- 
clading  diapason  in'  honour  of  Arioald  their  king,  and  theur  ' 
Queen  Gundenberga.  The  praise  of  the  latter  was  general, 
and  as  smcere  -as  ever  proceeded  from  human  lips ;  and  when 
at  a  late  hour  she  proceeded  with  her  husband  and  court  from 
the  palace  to  the  church,  and  heard  the  name  of  the  queen,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  charitable,  blessed  by  the  high  and 
the  lowly,  by  Italians  and  by  Lombards  with  equal  warmth, 
tears  of  pleasure  stood  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  in  amiable 
weakness — in  feminine  tremor,  she  clung  to  the  arm  of  her 
warrior  husband  for  support. 

If  the  Lombard  sovereigns  were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
ambitious  popes,  they  were  liberal  in  excess  to  their  clergy  ; 
and  bisibops,  and  priests,  and  every  order  of  monks  as  yet  ex- 
tant, owned  their  liberality,  and  increased  and  multiplied  under 
their  dominion.  The  Vatican  itself  could  hardly  have  offered 
a  more  splendid  hierarchical  display  than  that  which  met  the  eye 
when  the  doors  of  the  temple  were  thrown  open,  and  the  shrine  of 
Saint  John,  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
and  flanked  by  two  long  lines  of  monks  with  shaven  crowns 
and  robes  picturesquely  simple,  and  of  priests  in  costly  stoles, 
was  open  to  the  thronging  worshippers*  The  incense  breathed 
as  sweetly,  the  tapers  and  the  torches  of  virgin  wax  shed  aa 
brilliant  a  light,  as  if  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter  himself  had 
presided  at  the  festival.  Moreover,  the  Lombards  had  adopted 
in  their  churches  the  inestimable  gifl  of  dignity  and  beauty 
which  St.  Gregory  had  t)estowed  on  the  ecclesiastical  service 
in  his  sublime  ^*  Canto  fermo  ;''  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  degree  of  spiritual  unction,  the  mass  and  the  hymns  to  the 
aaint  were  juwt  as  well  sung  at  Monza  as  they  could  have  been 
at  Rome.  In  ancient  days,  as  in  modem,  under  the  Christian 
C'^  as  under  the  pagan,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice, 

*?iiiL  Diac  1.  iv.  c.  11.  He  calls  these  animals  fmhaHt  which 
■omc  have  rendered  bnffidoes,  though  it  seems  more  probable  that  he 
OMtBt  the  anrochs,  or  wild  bulls,  ofandent  Germaoy. 
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more  particularly  in  the  glowing,  exhilarating  climes  ofltaly  and 
Gbeece,  to  mix  festivity  and  diversioil  with  worship  and  prayer, 
and  that  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  morning  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  recreations  of  the  body,  and  by  feasting  and 
dancing,  singing  and  drinking.  Even  as  we  now  see  it  in  the 
*<  Giorni  di  festa"  at  Rome  or  Naples,  did  it  befall  at  Monza  ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
over,  the  scene  without  assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  country 
fair  and  a  scene  of  general  rejoicing.  Nor  was  it  an  ua-* 
pleasant  sight  to  see  the  collected  thousands  scattered  on  the 
▼erdant  hills,  or  laid  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  by  the  gushing' 
fountains  whose  cool  waves  might  mitigate  the  force  of  the 
wines  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont ;  nor  was  it  at  all  ungrateful 
to  the  ear  to  catch  the  distant  roar  of  mingled  voices  speak- 
ing various  tongues,  and  the  long  loud  laugh,  and  the  festive 
chorus,  and  the  sounds  of  such  musical  instruments  as  bar- 
barians and  Italians  could  collect  and  play.  Such  were  the 
disportments  of  the  people.  The  chieftains,  and  warriors/ 
and  courtiers  of  Lombardy  were  entertained  as  befitted  their 
rank  in  the  palace  of  their  king,  and  when  their  obeisance  bad 
been  made  in  the  chamber  of  audience,  the  festive  tables  were 
spread  in  the  banqueting  hall,  where  the  queen,  Gundenberga, 
in  her  beauty  and  amiability  presided  with  her  husband.  These 
Lombards  were  all  in  their  most  courtly  and  gayest  attire,  yet 
their  personal  appearance  and  equipments  were  not  precisely 
such  as  might  charm  the  eye  of  modern  maidens. 

The  back  part  of  their  heads  was  shaved,  and  in  front  their 
thick,  matted  hair,  divided  over  the  forehead,  fell  down  on 
each  side  of  the  face  as  low  as  the  line  of  the  mouth,  over 
which,  as  well  as  across  the  eyes,  motion  or  the  wind  would 
frequently  throw  it,  and  shaggy  beards  of  enormous  length, 
from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  of 
Longobardi,  completed  their  hirsute  appearance.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  loose  linen  garments,  much  aAer  the  fashion  of  our 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  they  were  rather  gaudily  than  tastefully 
ornamented  with  broad  stripes  of  variegated  colours — ^red, 
yellow,  purple,  blue,  and  green,  sown  on  transversely.  In  Italy 
they  had  found  silks,  and  silks  worked  by  eastern  looms,  and 
died  with  the  brilliant  dies  of  tho  east,  which  added  con- 
siderably to  the  splendour  of  their  appearance. 

Their  legs  were  eucased  in  long  hose  which  reached  to  the 
ankle,  and  they  wore  open  sandals  on  their  otherwise  naked 
feet ;  but  many  of  the  courtiers  had  adopted  from  the  Italians 
the  use  of  sttnaleUif  or  long  gaiters  made  of  woollen  cloth 
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of  a  bright  red  or  scarlet  colour.*  Tbe  Gtum^f^  or  do- 
mestic and  militarjr  attendants,  bad  placed  against  tbe  wallf 
befaind  each  chieftain^  his  Afto,  or  lance ;  and,  even  at  the 
festiTe  board  of  their  soyereign,  their  heavy  swords  were  heard 
to  rattle,  and  their  iron  baskets  and  their  hilts  were  seen  at 
tiines  to  protrude  above  tbe  level  of  the  table.  Yet  this  im* 
gentle  exterior  hid  many  a  gentle  heart ;  and  at  the  period  we 
are  describing,  the  epitaph  of  the  Lombard  Droctulf  J  might 
indeed  have  apptied  to  many  of  his  countrymen. 

**•  Terribilis  vistt  fades,  sed  corde  benignui, 
Longaque  robusto  pectore  barba  fuit" 

As  the  warriors  thus  sat  carousing  at  Monza,  and  drinking 
healths  **  nine  fathoms  deep'' — for  the  Lombards  were  strong- 
headed  fellows,  not  particularly  distinguished  by  sobriety 
(though,  by  this  time,  they  had  made  an  improvement  ^*  in  their 
cups,*'  and  no  longer  pledged  each  other  in  the  sculls  of  their 
enemies§),  Queen  Gundenberga*s  attention  was  arrested,  and 
finally  her  surprise  and  uneasiness  excited,  by  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  one  who  sat  near  her  at  table.  The  warrrior  who 
occasioned  this  emotion  in  the  bosom  of  the  virtuous  queen 
was  none  other  than  Adalolf,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  her 
husband,  a  man  the  king  deligl^ted  to  honour,  and  whom  he 
preferred  to  all  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  repast,  as  the 
eyes  of  Gundenberga  were  kindly  directed  to  those  at  her  end 
of  the  table,  to  see  that  they  were  properly  served,  they  met 
the  glances  of  this  Adalolf,  who  smiled  on  her  with  surpassing 
sweetness.  The  queen,  never  avaricious  of  her  smiles,  re- 
turned those  of  hfer  husband's  favourite  with  her  wonted  be« 
nignity.  As  the  repast  continurd,  Gundenberga's  eyes  hap- 
pening again  to  w^ander  in  that  direction,  she  caught  Adalolfs 
fixed  ardently  on  her  face  ;  and  when  the  courtier  saw  she 

^  Paul.  Diae.     Muratori,  Annali.  ann.  603. 

t  *'  Nei  costumi  Germanici  ii  dipendere  person almente  dai  prinoipali 
era,  gi&  ai  tempi  di  Tacito,  una  distinzione  ambita.  Questa  dipen- 
deoza,  nel  medio  evo,  compreodeva  il^ervizio  domestico  e  il  militare ; 
ed  era  nn  miato  di  soggezione  onorata,  e  di  devozione  aifettuosa. 
Quein  che  esercitavano  questa  condizione  erano  dai  Longobardl  chii^ 
matt  GazinjtL*^  U  Conte  Manioni.  Notizie  Storiche  sopra  i  Longo- 
bardi. 

X  Pa&l.  de  Gest.  Longobardi.  1.  iii.  c.  19.  Or  lee  49th  note  to  45th 
ehap.  of  €(ibbon. 

f  .The  reader  will  remember  how  this  barbarous  practice  cost  Alboin 
his  lUk  Aooording  to  Paul  Wamefrid,  the  icull  of  hie  wife's  &ther, 
ilways  on  his  eideboard,  was  set  in  gold. 
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observed  him,  he  cast  a  complacent  glance  on  the  cottly  new 
robe  he  had  put  on  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist*  '*  What 
can  have  come  into  the  head  of  the  repositorj  of  my  lord's 
wisdom  and  confidence  ?"  thought  the  queen  ;  ''  but,  I  sup- 
pope,  nothiag  but  a  little  vanity  :  his  robe  is  new,  and  really 
very  becoming;  and  I  see  he  has  a  new  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck  ;  and,  in  truth,  he  is  a  proper-looking  man."  Other 
subjects  and  other  persons  speedily  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  royal  hostess,  and  Adalolf  was  not  honoured  with  another 
glance  or  another  thought,  until  the  massy  wine  cups  had 
liberally  circulated  and  the  banquet  approached  its  close  : — 
then  she  did  look  casually  towards  the  seat  of  the  favourite, 
and  then  it  was  she  felt  disturbed.  The  large  blue  eyes  of 
Adalolf  were  riveted  on  her  face,  to  which,  though  she  knew 
it  not,  a  deep  blush  mantled ;  and  when  her  glance  met  his, 
full  and  intense,  she  could  not  withdraw  her  eyes,  but  was  fixed 
there  as  if  by  fascination.  As  thus  she  looked  at  him,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  favourite's  countenance  varied  in  a  strange,  wild 
manner.  What  meant  that  quivering  lip  and  that  flash  of  the 
eye  ?  She  was  conscious  of  naught  but  a  saint's  purity — yet 
would  she  not  for  the  world  that  her  husband  should  see  such 
looks  bent  on  his  wife  !  She  made  a  violent  effoi't,  withdrew 
her  eyes  from  the  basilisk  glare  of  the  traitor  (for  a  traitor 
indeed,  though  as  yet  she  could  not  doubt  it,  she  was  to  find 
Adalolf),  and  entered  into  friendly  discourse  with  a  veteran 
chief,  with  a  venerable  white  beard,  who  sat  by  her  side. 
Shortly  after  the  queen  arose,  and,  saluting  the  assembled 
nobles,  retired.  The  favourite  watched  her  departure,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  also  withdrew  from  the  ban- 
queting-hall,  flushed  with  wine  and  confidence. 

The  source  of  the  villain's  behaviour  was  this  : — in  retiring 
from  before  the  queen  at  the  audience  of  that  morning,  he 
overheard  her  majesty  say  gayly,  and  in  the  innocence  of  her 
heart — and  in  truth,  for  he  was  among  the  handsomest  of  the 
Lombard  race — **  Saint' John  to  my  aid,  but  this  Adalolf  has 
a  tall  figure,  and  a  fine  manly  face  !''*  But  on  a  base  not  half 
so  broad  as  this  can  vanity  and  presumption  raise  its  edifice; 
and  in  the  breast  of  the  favourite  there  was  no  principle  and  no 
gratitude  to  prevent  indulgence  at  the  cost  of  his  generous 
master's  peace  and  honour. 

The  queen  had  retired  to  the  pleasure-grounds  behind  the 

*  Muratori,  AanilL  ana.  629.  His  authority  is  Fredegarivs.  In 
Chroaic  cap.  51. 
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fwlace ;  her  maidens  had  separated  in  search  of  the  wild* 
flowers  that  ^ew  profiisely  round  each  verdant  knoll,  or  per* 
haps  to  discuss  more  at  their  ease  th«(»good  looks  and  the  fine 
dresses  of  the  courtiers,  who  were  then  ahnoat  as  numerous  at 
Monza  as  the  butterflies  that  were  flitting  from  those  flowers  ; 
and  she  sat  alone,  pensive  and  happy,  in  a  little  bower  enjoying 
the  breeze  of  evening,  and  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  sun 
•ettiog  behind  the  distant  Apennines.  Of  a  sudden  she  heard 
the  sound  of  approaching  steps — of  steps  hasty  and  heavy,  unlike 
the  gentle  tread  of  maiden  with  flowing  hair.*  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Had  the  king  so  soon  forgotten  the  conviviality  of  his  faithful 
subjects  ?  Was  it  her  husband  come  to  seek  her  ? — The  next 
moment  she  saw  Adalolf  at  her  feet !  Speechless,  breathless, 
almost  motionless,  the  queen  could  only  withdraw  the  hand  he 
attempted  to  grasp,  and  make  a  sign  that  he  should  rise.  The 
audacious  villain  grasped  her  royal  robe,  and  would  have  laid 
bis  head  ufK>n  the  queen's  knees.  At  this  she  recovered  herself. 
She  could  no  longer  doubt  of  bis  intentions  ;  but,  generous  as 
Tirtuous,  she  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving 
himself  ere  it  was  too  late  ;  and  she  flattered  herself  that  her 
tone  and  manner  might  restore  him  to  reason,  and  to  the  sense 
of  her  virtues,  and  the  duty  he  owed  the  king  his  master. 

**  Sir  Adalolf^*'  said  she  mildly,  *' what  means  this  ?  What 
boon  is  it  you  demand  that  requires  so  lowly  a  posture? — it  is 
not  on  your  knees  you  have  been  wont  to  ask  grace  either  of 
your  king  or  queen,  and  I  cannot  listen  to  you  thus — Rise,  sir." 
— The  confident,  unblushing  recreant  arose.  '^And  what 
boon  can  I  demand,*^  said  he ;  ^'  what  grace  have  I  to  ask  but 
the  fair  Gundenberga^s  love  V*  The  queen  started  from  him, 
but  still  commanding  herself  coolly  said  :  **  Young  man !  I 
would  not  work  your  ruin,  audacious  as  you  are  !  The  wine 
you  have  drunk  hath  troubled  your  senses — you  are  mad,  or 
how  could  such  words  escape  your  lips? — But  away,  sir,  away! 
Keep  this  damning  secret,  as  1  will  keep  it — repent  ye  of  your 
nns,  and  all  may  lie  well !" — **No!  beautiful  Gundenberga," 
replied  the  infatuated  Adalolf,  ^*  the  words  that  escape  me  are 
those  of  reason  and- love — I  am  neither  drunk  nor  mad,  but  I 
heard  the  happy  words  that  fell  from  your  lips  this  morning  in 
the  audience  chamber,  and  am  here,  in  opportune  hour  and 
spot,  to  enjoy  the  bliss  and  passion  they-  pointed  at.'* 

*  Among  the  Lombardi  the  young  women  wore  their  hair  long  and 
looae,  bat  it  wu  cat  off  at  their  marriage.  Maidens  of  a  marriageable 
fUte  were  styled  in  law,  figlie  in  capec^i.  ^  Si  crede  che  fomero  pmre 
diiamate  tn/ove,  echo  di  quivi  aia  venuta  la  voce  TVta,  tuttavia  in  uso 
preMo  mlcani  vo^^hi  dt  Lombardia.'*— MansonL 
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The  queen  ecarcelj  remembered  having  uttered  the  words 
be  alluded   to;   but  when  the  expression  of  her  innocent, 
thoughtless  admiration  came  to  her  mind,  she  was  filled  with 
acorn  and  indignali&n. — *'  Fool !  egregious  coxcomb !  even 
more  fool  than  villain!"  cried  she  in  tones,  though  low  and 
rapid,  so  vehement  and  penetrating  that  they  ought  to  have 
made  him  tremble ;  *^  can  it  be  that  a  careless  word  bestowed 
on  your  worthless  person  has  spirited  you  on  to  aspire  to  the 
love  of  your  sovereign,  and  aim  at  the  dishonour  of  your  too 
bountiful  master  ?     Can  there  be  vanity  sufficient  in  the 
world  to  blind  and  bewilder  you  to  such  a  point?"     The 
favourite  was  confounded,  yet  his  vanity,  which  was  indeed 
egregious,  hi]i  reliance  on  his  own  observation,  and  perhaps  the 
wine  working  within  him,  restored  his  treasonable  audacity, 
and  be  replied  :  "  Woman,  as  well  as  man,  is  disposed  to  love 
that  which  they  admire ;  and  if  you  do  not  love  me,  what 
meant  that  blushing  cheek,  that  fixed  eye — those  glances  only 
cast  on  me,  even  now  at  table  ?     Yes !  I  do  not  deceive  myself 
— ^they  spoke  of  passion !     You  loved  me  then,  and  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  is  too  short  to  admit  even  of  a  lady's 
changing,  and  all  this  is  only  feminine  coyness  or  caprice." 
"  Now,  by  the  manes  of  my  chaste  and  blessed  mother,  by  the 
blood  of  a  race  whose  women  are  virtuous  as  their  men  are 
brave !"  exclaimed  Gundenberga,  turning  with  flashing  eyes 
on  the  traitor,  and  spitting  in  his  face,*  <'  for  this  you  deserve 
to  be  hacked  piecemeal  by  the  hands  of  serfs  and  bondsmen ! 
Presumptuous,  disloyal,  arrogant  slave  !     Ay !  shrink  and  hide 
jour  felon  head !     Full  well  yon  know  the  fate  that  would 
await  you  from  a  betrayed  king,  and  a  nation  you  have  insulted 
in  the  person  of  their  queen,  whose  fame  hath  never  known 
reproach!     Yes,   tremble^  miserable  recreant!     Were  I  to 
breathe  a  word  of  what  has  passed  here,  the  hound  whipped 
to  death  by  the  hunter's  scourges,  the  worthless  hawk  crucified 
on  the  tree,  would  experience  a  mild  fate  compared  to  what 
would  be  yours ;  but  hence  I  despicable  wretch  that  you  are ; 
my  religion  teaches  me  mercy.     I  leave  your  punishment  to 
your  own  conscience  and  never  unless  this  outrage  be  re- 
peated shall  your  queen  accuse  you." 

Almost  annihilated,  and  not  daring  to  raise  his  head,  or  look 
towards  offended  majesty,  Adaloif  slunk  away  without  uttering 
a  word.    The  queen  sat  awhile  where  she  wasy  to  recover  her 

•  ^  Egli  iputb  tul  voUo^  are  the  coneiie  words  of  Muratori.  Not  a 
Tery  pret^  lady-like  achieTement ;  yet  many  oenturies  after,  Queen 
Elisabeth  used' to  box  her  ooiutiere'  ears. 
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^  ooiiipoiiire»  and  then,  seekiog  her  iniioceDt  and  carden  atCeod- 
antB*  retunted  to  her  apartments. 

When  the  festivities  of  the  day  were  over,  the  king,  as  had 
been  preTiooslj  arranged,  prepared  to  return  with  his  court,  for 
the  despatching  of  some  weighty  afiairs,  early  on  the  morrow, 
to  Pavia,  whence  he  would  repair  on  a  grand  hunting  expedi- 
liiMi  that  was  to  detain  him  several  days«  He  took,  an  affec- 
tiooate  leaye  of  his  lovely  wife ;  and  as  be  kissed  her  forehead 
and  still  burning  cheek,  Gundenberga  little  thought  that  their 
sepaFati<»D  would  be  extended  to  so  long  and  sad  a  date.  The 
traitor  Adalolf  did  not  appear  among  those  who  paid  their 
parting  respects  to  the  queen,  but  in  the  long  cavalcade  that 
that  night  trod  the  road  between  Hiif  onza  and  Pavia  there  wap 

I  not  a  heart  so  heavy  nor  a  head  so  busy  as  his.  His  own  vices 
and  baseness  permitted  him  not  to  place  confidence  in  the  virtues 
and  magnanimity  of  others— that  the  queen,  to  whom  be  had 
offered  such  an  outrage,  should  ever  forgive  him,  was  impos- 
sible— that  she  should  keep  the  infamous  secret  seemed  equally 
so— die  had  merely  made  the  promise  to  escape  from  his 
despair  at  the  time,  and  the  first  moment  of  confidential  inter- 
course with  her  husband  would  be  employed  to  establish  her 
own  virtue  in  his  eyes,  and  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  her 
insulter.  He  blessed  his  stars  that  the  king  should  not  pass 
that  mght  with  his  lovely  wife,  and  he  employed  all  his  wits  and 
internal  malice,  so  to  direct  events  that  he  should  never  pass 
another  in  her  society. 

Tb#  business  of  state  among  the  Lombards  was  usually  des- 
palahid  with  that  speed  which  suited  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
an  impetuoas,  warlike  people,  much  more  addicted  to  the 
saddle,  and  the  hunter's  cry,  than  to  the  council-board  or  long 
speeebes.  The  national  assembly  that  met,  with  the  primitive 
forms  and  character  of  a  free  people,  the  following  morning 
m  an  open  plain*  without  the  city  of  Pavia,  had  terminated 
its  discussions  long  before  noon ;  and  after  a  hearty  repast  the 
king  and  his  train,  and  those  invited  to  the  grand  hunting-match, 
mouDted  their  impatient  steeds  and  rode  off  for  their  favourite 
pastime.  The  whole  of  that  day,  Adalolf,  whose  duty  kept 
him  near  the  person  of  his  master,  was  observed  to  be  in  a 
melancholy  mood ;  his  head  was  constantly  bent  in  deep 
thought,  and  sighs  were  frequently  seen  to  heave  his  breast ; 
and  indeed,  though  he  studied  that  all  this  should  be  seen,  there 

*  ^  The  Lombard  kings  of  Italy  convened  the  national  tieenibliee  in 

^  palaee,  «r  more  probaUy  ia  toe  fields  of  Pavia."— Gibbon,  elu  zlfk 
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wa8  DO  need  for  much  affectation,  considering  the  perilous 
ground  he  fancied  himself  to  stand  upon,  and  his  real  dastardlj 
fears.     The  next  day,  although  the  sport  was  most  inspiriting, 
-—although  the  wild  boars  and  the  red  deer  fell  before  the 
Lombard  lances  in  heaps  hardly  ever  seen  equalled  before,  the 
favourite  continued  in  the  same  mood ;  nor  at  night,  when  in 
joyous  repose  the  glories  of  the  day  were  reviewed,  and  each 
sportsman  told  some  dexterous  feat  or  hardy  prowess,  had  the 
blue-buflfalo  horn  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  the  contents  of  the  horn,  the  prescribed  quantum  of  every 
huntaman^s  draught,  any  power  to  enliven  Adalolf,  whose  prin- 
cipal recommendation  on  other  occasions  was,  that  he  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and,  if  not  the  best  wit  in  company,  the 
very  first  to  laugh  at  the  jokes  of  others.     King  Arioald  bad 
observed  all  this,  and  frequently  rallied  his  dull  minion  to  no 
pilrpose.     As  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  rest  for  the  night,  and 
his  favourite  was  throwing  his  mantle  about  him  to  protect  him 
from  the  dews,  he  again  asked  Adalolf,  but  in  a  more  serious 
tone,  what  so  pressed  upon  his  spirits.     This  was  the  moment 
the  villain  panted  for.     <^  He  would  not  distress  his  master,*' 
he  said :  ^*  if  he  was  sad,  it  was  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on 
that  of  his  noble  and  generous  king.     And  jet  were  it  better 
to  preserve  silence  than  for  ever  to  disturb  his  peace.''    These 
preludes,  as  he  proposed,  and  other  hints  of  an  alarming  nature, 
only  increased  the  king's  curiosity.     Arioald  took  him  aside, 
out  of  hearing  of  the  huntsmen,  who  however  were  by  this 
time  all  fast  asleep,  without  fear  or  thought  of  domestic  or  any 
other  treason,  and  there,  in  an  open  glade  of  the  forest,  beneath 
a  bright  and  spotless  moon,  whose  face  was  not  purer  than 
the  fame  of  her  who  was  '^  done  to  death  by  evil  tongue,"  he 
listened  to  a  tale  of  the  deepest  atrocity.    Adalolf  informed 
-him,  be  had  made  the  discovery,  the  source  of  all  his  grief^  that 
his  queen,  Gundenberga,  had  maintained  for  a  considerable 
time  a  secret  correspondence  with  Tasone,  the  tributary  duke 
of  Friuli ;  nay  more,  that  for  three  successiTS  days  she  had 
privately  entertained  the  duke  in  the  Palace  of  Monza  durhig 
her  husband's  absence ;  and  that  she  had  fully  arranged  an 
adulterous  plot  to  poison  him,  and  to  give  Tasone  possession 
of  his  bed  and  crown.    Had  the  stings  of  ten  thousand  adders 
assailed  the  delicate  organ — had  streams  of  molten  lead  or  boil- 
ing  oil  been  poured  into  his  ear,  Arioald  would  not  haye  felt 
the  maddening  pangs  that  the  traitor's  words— now  spoken 
hesitatingly — ^now,  as  it  were,  wrung  from  him  only  by  threats 
and  force — ^inflicted  on  the  too  credulous  king.    Adalolf  was 
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his  boaonii  faToorile»— one  on  whose  tflbetion  tnd  honour  he 
placed  implicit  reliance ;  yet,  when  he  recalled  the  image  of 
his  beautiful  and  candid  wife^— when  be  thought  of  her  tried 
love,  of  her  education  under  her  mother,  the  sainted  Theodo- 
Unda,  and  of  all  the  lirtuesr  displayed  during  a  union  which  had 
already  counted  years  and  years  of  happiness,  he  could  not 
credit  this  sudden  and  atrocious  guilt)  and  he  Yowed  to  immo- 
late  the  alave  who  had  blackened  her  name,  unless  he  could 
produce  proofr  of  his  words. 

This  movement  of  his  mind  snd  passions  was  also  anticipated 
by  the  wary  villain,  and  be  went  and  summoned  one  of  the 
royal  attendants  to  the  presence  of  his  master.  His  lesson  had 
been  well  taught  him ;  for  the  suborned  wretch,  a  Lombard,  and 
a  native  of  Friuli, — which  latter  quality  was  artfully  assumed,  as 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  choice— -distinctly  and  repeatedly 
attested  that  he  had  carried  messages  between  the  queen  and 
the  duke ;  and  he  swore  moreover,  in  the  name  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  that  be  had  seen  Taaone  secreted  in  Gundenberga*8 
chamber  at  Monza. 

The  following  day  the  King  of  Italy  had  other  business  to 
occupj  him  than  hunting.  Having  left  the  forest  with  his 
favourite  Adalolf  and  no  other  attendant,  before  midnight,  and 
having  rode  at  a  furious  rate,  he  reached  Pavia  as  the  morn- 
ing mist  curled  away  from  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  Tesino, 
which  then  as  now  washes  the  city  walls,  and  with  a  bursting 
heart  entered  his  capital  as  his  happier  subjects,  renovated  by 
sleep,  were  repairing  to  the  light  labours  of  another  day.  He 
hastily  summoned  a  few  of  his  most  valued  friends  or  counsel- 
lors, and  with  a  blushing  face  and  trembling  frame  propounded 
the  story  of  the  queen's  guilt  and  his  disgrace.  In  the  first 
ebullition  of  his  passion  he  could  contemplate  nothing  less 
than  public  exposure,  and  a  death  of  lingering  anguish  and 
infamy,  as  the  6tting  punishment  for  his  wife  ;  but  by  degrees 
he  listened  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  it  was  determined 
that  Gundenberga  should  be  seized  and  confined  for  life  in  a 
solitary  fortress. 

Meanwhile  the  queen,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  inno« 
eence  and  the  discbarge  of  her  religious  and  moral  duties,  was 
seated  with  her  handmaidens  in  the  bowers  of  Monza,  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  priniitiveness  of  those  times,  with  the 
distaff  and  the  needle.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the 
royal  dinner  had  just  been  announced,  when  a  Lombard  chief, 
with  a  numerous  armed  escort,  arrived  at  the  palace,  and, 
without  attending  to  the  usual  etiquette  of  the  place,  stalked 
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■t  once  into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  tnd  deinred  her  to  rise 
and  follow  him.  At  first  surprised  and  ofiended,  and  then  thun- 
derstruck at  what  she  heard,  she  asked  the  meaning  of  such 
an  uncourteous  intrusion,  and  whither  the  warrior  would  con- 
duct his  queen  in  so  sudden  and  peremptory  a  manner.  The 
reply  was  brief,  and  even  harsher  than  his  preyious  intimation. 
He  had  the  orders  of  the  king  his  master,  and  of  his  majesty's 
council  for  what  he  did :  he  was  to  transfer  her  person  to 
another  and  a  safer  spot ;  and  as  his  commission  brooked  no 
delay,  she  must  at  once  submit  and  accompany  him.  Gun- 
denberga,  wringing  her  hands  and  exclaiming  she  was  the 
▼ictim  of  treachery  and  treason,  and  that  her  lord  never  could 
have  issued  such  a  mandate,  refused  to  move  from  the  spot. 
The  iron-hearted  Lombard  replied  by  striking  bis  heavily 
spurred  heel  on  the  floor;  at  which  signal,  a  troop  .of  wild- 
looking  gasindj  rushed  into  the  room  and  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  queen.  Gundenberga  looked  upon  the  affi-ighted  group 
of  her  handmaidens !  They  could  only  weep  and  tear  their 
fldfwing  hair.  She  looked  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace ; 
it  was  occupied  by  armed  men,  who  had  made  her  attached 
servants  prisoners.  She  felt  that  she  could  offer  no  resistance 
but  such  as  would  be  at  once  undignified  and  futile ;  and  then 
the  high-minded  woman,  summoning  up  all  her  spirit  and  nerve, 
waved  her  band  to  the  chieflain  to  lead  on  where  he  list.  At 
the  gate  of  the  palace  the  queen  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  and 
a  thick  veil,  or  cloak,  which  effectually  concealed  her  person, 
while  it  prevented  her  seeinj?,  being  thrown  over  her,  and  a 
man  taking  her  bridle-rein  in  his  hand,  the  cavalcade  led  Monza 
and  proceeded  across  the  plain  of  Lombanly  at  a  brisk  pace. 
They  never  stopped  till  nightfall,  and  then  it  was  that  the  hap- 
less Gundenberga,  whose  mind  was  utterly  overwhelmed,  was 
informed  she  was  at  her  journey's  end.  In  dismounting  from 
her  horse  she  threw  off  her  covering,  and  saw  to  her  horror 
that  she  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  an  old  and  massy  tower, 
that,  black  and  stark,  rose  in  the  dim  twilight.  No  peaceful 
cottage — no  vestige  of  human  habitation  was  near  it !  it  stood 
alone  in  savage  solitude,  and  seemed  a  den  made  for  deeds  of 
blood  and  secrecy. 

As  Gundenberga,  carried  forward  by  the  gasindj,  crossed 
the  threshold  of  its  gate,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  death ;  and  though  no  words  or  signs  of  terror 
escaped  her,  she  inwardly  and  earnestly  prayed  that  Heaven 
would  assoil  her  from  the  sins  of  life,  and  give  her  strength  to 
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ti  her  dhN>iB.  Sbe  was  borne  up  a  winding  and  dilapidated 
fltaircafley  whicfa^  teraiinated  at  a  low,  black,  iron-bound  door. 
This  door  was  opened,  and  sbe  was  thrust  within  a  small 
chamber — ^the  gasindj  lit  a  cres8et*larop  that  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  then  departing,  fastened  the  strong  door, 
witfac^  smyiug  a  word  to  the  royal  capti?e.  A  few  minutea 
after  she  beard  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  which  being  soon  lost 
in  distance,  the  awful  silence  of  the  grave  succeeded.  A 
dreadful  thought  occurred  to  Gundenberga.  ^^They  are 
gone  i"  she  cried,  '^  and  have  leA  me  here  to  die  the  roost 
horrid  of  deaths — of  hunger  !**  Distracted,  she  looked  round 
the  murky  room,  most  imperfectly  illuminated  by  the  small  and 
solitary  lamp :  there  was  a  chair,  a  table,  a  large  crucifix 
rudely  carved  in  wood,  and  an  humble  pallet.  On  the  latter  she 
threw  herself,  breathless  and  exhausted,  and  covered  her  eyes 
and  throbbing  temples  with  her  cM  hands.  She  had  not  been 
long  ID  this  attitude  of  despair,  when  sbe  heard  heavy  footsteps 
aaceoding  the  stairs — they  stopped  at  her  door,  and  she  fancied 
sbe  distinguished,  mixed  with  the  noise  made  by  the  with- 
drawing of  the  bars  that  secured  it,  the  rattling  of  swords. 
^  Merciful  Heaven  !"  cried  she,  springing  to  her  feet,  <<  is  my 
fate  then  to  be  more  immediate  ?  Arc  they  coming  to  destroy 
me?  Am  I  to  die  now?'*  A  man  entered  the  room — he 
looked  not  like  the  minister  of  murder,  for  he  was  old  and 
bending  under  the  burden  of  a  basket  of  provisions  and  some 
articles  of  furniture,  and  his  dress  and  physiognomy  denoted 
an  Italian,  and  not  a  Lombard.  In  the  most  penetrating  tones 
the  queen  addressed  herself  to  this  domestic,  and  asked  why 
she  was  thus  imprisoned,  and  what  was  to  be  her  fate  ;  but  he 
<mly  shook  his  head  and  answered  not.  Again,  and  more 
earnestly,  seizing  him  by  the  arm  as  she  spoke,  did  she  ask 
the  same  questions.  The  Italian  again  shook  his  head,  sighed 
deeply,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  his  open  mouth.  Gun* 
denberga  looked  and  discovered  to  her  horror,  that  the  poor 
wretch's  tongue  bad  been  cut  from  its  roots — a  punishment 
for  political  or  other  ofiences,  not  unfrequently  infiicted  by  the* 
conquerors  on  the  Italians  in  those  times  of  barbarity.*^    The 

•  It  woold  be  nnjoft,'  however,  to  confine  these  craeltiei  to  the  Lorn- 
bard»— -they  had  been  pntctifed  long  before  their  conquest  of  the 
coantry,  and  continiied  to  be  i o  long  after  their  fall.  The  Church  of 
Rome  might  have  set  an  example,  and  yet  we  find  it  continoally  aveng- 
ing tteelf  on  its  enemiee  in  the  eamo  mode.  But  it  wae  among  tmi 
Gneke  of  the  falling  empire  that  the  burning  out  of  eyes,  the  catting 
ef  tODgaas,  haadi,  and  other  horrid  mutilationB,  were  most  freqaeoU 
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unhappy  mute  deposited  his  basket,  spread  a  coTerlet  on 
the  pallet,  arranged  the  other  few  things  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  bowing  respectfully,  and  it  seemed  commiseratingly 
to  the  queen,  left  the  chamber  and  closed  the  heavy  door  on 
her.  Shut  out  from  every  means  of  obtaining  information  as 
to  her  present  condition  and  its  cause,  she  busied  her  burning 
head  with  wild  conjectures.  That  which  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  probability  to  her  eyes  was,  that  Arioald,  by  some 
unexpected  revolution,  had  been  hurled  from  the  throne  or 
killed,  for  her  noble  nature  would  not  permit  her  for  a  moment 
to  believe  that  her  cruel  treatment  resulted  from  her  husband's 
orders.  The  intense  sufferings  were  at  length  suspended  by  a 
deep  and  merciful  aleep. 

When  Gundenberga  awoke,  the  sun  was  high,  and  his 
cheerful  rays  illumined,  as  if  in  mockery,  the  gloom  of  her 
living  sepulchre.  She  was  parched  with  thirst,  and  faint  with 
hunger  :— the  basket  on  the  table  stood  before  her,  and  on 
unclasping  it  she  found  it  contained  a  small  vessel  of  water, 
another  of  wine,  and  some  plain  viands.  Eagerly  she  grasped 
the  vessel  of  water,  and  eagerly  was  she  about  to  drink  it, 
when  the  dread  idea  of  poison  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she 
put  it  down  untasted.  She  passed  a  day  of  horror.  At  the 
approach  of  evening,  her  cell  door  was  again  unbarred,  and 
the  same  sad  old  man  entered  with  another  basket  of  pro- 
visions.  On  seeing  the  one  left  the  night  before  untouched,  he 
pressed  the  queen  with  signs,  to  partake  of  its  contents. 
*^  There  is  poison  in  those  draughts,  or  in  those  viands,"  said 
she,  in  a  hollow  whisper.  The  mute  shook  his  head  negatively, 
and  renewed  his  invitations.  She  watched  his  countenance  : 
if  there  was  poison  there,  he  certainly  did  not  know  of  it — 
nay  more,' he  drank  of  the  water  and  the  wine,  and  ate  of  the 
viands  he  had  just  brought.  The  fear  of  this  mode  of  destruc- 
tion now  quitted  her,  and  the  Queen  Gundenberga  partook  of 
the  peasant- like  repast  laid  before  her. 

,We  will  not  enter  on  the  long  monotony  of  sufferings  en- 
dured by  this  virtuous  woman,  but  turn  to  one  who,  in  the  pos- 
session of  blessed  liberty,  and  with  the  gay,  open  sky  above 
him,  and  the  fair  earth  all  free  before  him,  suffered  far  more 
than  she  in  her  dungeon  :  this  victim  was  the  royal  attendant 
who  woii  by  the  gold  of  the  traitor  Adalolf,  had  perjurously 
borne  testimony  against  the  queen.  From  that  fatal  night  in 
the  forest,  when  he  made  the  guilty,  impious  oath,  he  knew 
no  peace.  His  conscience  haramd  him  by  day  and  by  night  ; 
and  in  the  weakness  of  his  superstition  he  fancied  that  St.  J^hn 
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Ihe  Baptist,  bis  protactiog  saint,  by  wbom  be  bad  sworn — and 
Umly  sworn — inceasantly  pursued  bim,  like  the  Furies  of 
ancient  times,  with  fier^  scourges,  and  with  threats  of  torture 
thai-dried  up  the  marrow  in  his  bones.  And  in  process  of  timet 
ao  much  did  this  dread  and  this  conviction  of  a  supernatural 
interference  gain  upon  him,  that  wbencTcr  he  spproached  a 
church,  he  felt  an  invisible  hand*  thrust  him  back  from  the 
porch,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  enter  therein  and  pray  to  his 
God.  Months,  years,  every  hour  of  which  was  overcast  by 
his  crime,  passed  away,  and  the  future  promised  no  repose. 
At  last  he  could  bear  the  burden  no  longer ;  and  imparting  the 
whole  of  the  nefarious  secret  to  a  hermit,  he  instantly  fled  from 
Lombardy  to  the  states  of  the  Greek  Exarch  of  Ravenna. 

The  duty,  or  the  task,  thus  left  to  the  holy  man,  was  replete 
with  difficulty;  but,  it  should  appear,  he  acquitted  himself  with 
ability  and  success ;  for  some  two  months  after,  ambassadors 
arrived  at  Pavia  from  Dagobert,  the  King  of  the  Franks,  to 
demand  of  the  Lombard  monarch,  Arioald,  satisfaction  for  his 
ill-treatment  of  his  wife  Gundenberga,  a  princess  connected  by 
blood  with  the  Frank  king,  as  being  daughter  of  Theodolinda, 
whose  father  was  Garibald  the  First,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
whose  mother  was  Gualdrada,  widow  of  Theobald,  King  of 
the  Franks.  When  the  cause  of  the  cruel  imprisonment  was 
ex|4ained,  one  of  the  Frank  ambassadors  (they  having  pro- 
bably pleaded  in  vain,  with  the  testimony  of  a  poor  hermit 
based  on  the  confession  of  a  fugitive  menial,  who  was  no- 
where to  be  found)  proposed  what  was  impiously  called  the 
**  Judgment  of  God,"  or  a  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence  by 
means  of  a  duel.  Arioald  was  obliged  to  conform,  and  his 
favourite  Adalolf  was  met  on  the  field  by  a  warrior  named 
Python,  who  sustained  the  queen  to  be  void  of  offence,  and 
her  accuser,  his  opponent,  to  be  a  calumniator  and  traitor; 
For  once,  at  least,  the  chances  of  the  sword  and  of  single 
combat  were  in  favour  of  right :  Adalolf  was  slain  by  the 

'  *  This  siiperatition  of  the  invlnble  hand  belongi  to  the  times.  Ac* 
cerding  to  the  chronicles,  an  impions  Lombard  was  thus  punished  by 
St.  John  the  Baptist  for  having  violated  a  royal  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Monxa.  Fanl  Wame^d,  who  teUs  the  storv,  swears  that  he  had  H 
from  those  who  had  seen  the  roiracnlous  fkct.  A  Protestant  mar 
aiiiile  at  the  doubts  of  the  Catholic  Mnratori.  ^  Pare  anche  strano," 
says  he,  "  ehe  San  Giovanni  Batista,  beato  in  cielo,  si  prendesse  tal 
eoradel  sepolcro  di  nn  Principe  eretico,'cendannato  da  Dio  aUe  pens 
infemali.'* — AnnaJi.  ann.  662.  The  tomb  in  question  was  that  of 
Rothar,  the  lawgiver  and  benefactor  of  the  nation — ^Bat  Rothar  was  as 
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Frtnk ;  aod  Queen  Oundenberga,  after  three  years*  confine- 
ment, was  liberated  from  the  tower  of  Lomello,  or  Lomellina, 
situated  in  a  then  solitary  spot  between  the  Po  and  the  Tesino^ 
and  restored  to  honour  and  her  throne,  on  which  she  con- 
tinued  to  reign  happily  for  many  yeara.^ 


*  Fredefariuf.    In  Chronio.  oh.  61. 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 
A.  D.  633  to  664. 

LOMBARD  BrOCH  OOMTIIfUBD. 

All  amance  seenui  to  have  existed  between  Arioald  the  Kinc  of  Italf  « 
lod  Dafrobert  the  King  of  the  Franks,  for  they  both  turned. their  arm* 
HiinsttheSlaTeBjOrSclaToniana.  [A.D.635.]  Little  or  no  effect  resulted 
firom  this  warfare,  which  was  preceded  by  an  exchange  of  royal  cour- 
teaes  that  marks  the  moral  condition  of  the  period.  ^^  Friendship '. 
said  Sicard,  the  Fruik  ambassador,  to  Samon  the  Sdavonian  king,  ^  i« 
iiimpocaible  for  Christians,  the  servants  of  God,  to  hold  friendship  with 
dogs  r  The  pagans  had  heard  of  the  unchrisUanlike  life  led  by  King 
Dagobert  and  his  subjects,  and  Samon  replied,  **•  If  you  are  the  ser- 
nnts  of  God,  we  are  God^s  dogs,  and,  as  you  are  committing  so  mnny 
deeds  offensive  to  God,  we  have  his  permission  to  bite  you  V** 

Arioald,  the  husband  of  Queen  Gundenberga,  died  [A.  D.  636.]  ;  and 
the  Lombards  leaving  to  the  queen  the  same  liberty  enjoyed  by  her 
mother  Theodolinda  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  she  gave  it  to  Rothar« 
or  Rotharis,  duke  of  Brescia.  This  Rothar  also  was  an  Arian  ;  and 
u  the  queen,  and  by  this  time  a  great  portion  of  the  Lombard  people 
were  of  the  orthodox  faith,  each  city  of  the  kingdom  had  two  bishops, 
—the  one  Catholic,  the  other  Arian.  A  most  remarkable^a  unique 
example  of  mutual  tolerance  for  those  day8.t 

[A.  D.  643.]  Rothar  drew  up  and  propagated  a  code  of  laws,  which 
with  its  amendments  made  by  his  successors,  has  merited  very  distin- 
Kuuhed  praise.  For  the  Lombard  laws  themselves,  see  Muratori, 
Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  i.  part  1 1.  '*  Les  Loix  des  Bour- 
gignoiu  (see  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.)  sent  assez  judi- 
cieuEes :  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autres  Princes  Lombards,  le  sont 
encore  plus."  "  The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  state  of  pagan- 
iim  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and  mischief  of 
witchcraft ;  but  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  been 
iiutnicted  and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who  derides 
the  absurd  superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of  popular 
or  iadieial  cruelty."  Gibbon,  chap,  xlv, 
A.  D.  653,  was  memorable  for  the  persecutions  sustained  by  Pope 

Martm  V.    Still  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire,  Rome  saw  her  pope 

forcibly  tom  firom  her  bosom  by  the  Greek  exarch,  and  conveyed  to 

'*  Fredeg.  in  duronico,  cap.  68.    Apod  Muratori,  AmMU,  aan.  e3S. 
t  iCiflrttorl,  Anaali,  asa.  6S6. 
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Comtantiaoplt.  At  eaily  m  tiiii  time  the  Sanoeni  had  made  deecente 
in  the  Seland  of  Sicily,  end  Italj  eew  henelf  threatened  hj  a  new  and 
ferocione  enemy. 

Grimoald,  the  Duke  of  BenoTonto  (which  trihatary  Lombard  etate 
had  vastly  inereaeed  in  power),  with  the  awifltanoe  of  Tlirasimond 
Count  of  Capua,  and  othen,  aecended  the  throne  of  Italy,  having 
treachoronaly  aHaasinated  the  King  Oodebert  [A.  D.  662.] 

The  Emperor  Conetant  made  an  unsucoeasful  attempt  to  reooTer 
Italy  from  the  Lombardi.  [A.  D.  66S.]  He  went  in  person  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  he  sailed  to  the  Italian  port  of 
Taranto,  whence  he  advanced  into  the  Dutchy  of  Benevento.  He  met 
with  success  in  the  plains  of  Apulia  and  the  open  country,  but  the 
fortified  cities  gallantly  defended  themselves,  and  Beneyento  the 
capital,  though  commanded  by  a  Lombard  youth,  defied  his  arms.  A 
treaty  was  amed  upon,  and  the  emperor  retired  to  the  city  of  Naples, 
which,  thou^  pressed  on  every  side,  still  remained  to  ue  Greeks. 
After  a  repose  at  Naples,  Constant  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  kissed 
the  pope,  and  offerecl  up  fervent  prayers.  After  twelve  days'  residence 
at  Rome,  he  again  took  the  road  for  Naples,  carrying  with  him  ^  from 
the  queen  of  cities,  all  the  statues  and  works  in  bronze  that  formed 
her  ornaments,  and  even  the  copper  sheets*  that  covered  the  roof  of 
the  ancient  rotunda."t  From  Naples  the  emperor  went  hj  land  to 
^Sgio,  at  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
left  Italy  for  Sicily  and  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

The  holy  legends  of  St.  Barbate,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  belong  to 
this  period,  and  they  are  worth  referring  to,  as  containing  some  par- 
ticulars of  Lombard  superstition,  not  noticed  elsewhere.  It  appears 
from  them  that  the  Beneventan  Lombards,  like  most  other  barbarous 
people,  retained  an  attachment  to  gentile  rites  and  pagan  superstitions, 
long  aiter  they  had  been  baptized  Christians.  The  object  of  their 
special  adoration  was  a  viper,  and  in  every  house  was  carefully  pre- 
served an  image  of  the  noxious  reptile.  Besides  the  viper  they  adored 
a  certain  tree,  and  prayers,  if  not  sacrifices,  were  oiSered  up  in  its  shade. 
Moreover,  they  attached  to  its  branches  a  piece  of  leather,  and  then 
galloping  away  from  the  tree  with  their  reins  on  their  horses'  necks, 
they  threw  their  lances  or  darts  behind  them  at  that  piece  of  leather  1% 
^*  and  happy  the  man  who  could  thus  cut  a  piece  off, — he  ate  it  to 
himself  with  great  devotion  I"  Before  he  was  honoured  with  the 
mitre,  Saint  Barbate  had  preached  with  unction  affamst  these  practices, 
so  unworthy  of  a  Christian  people ;  but  he  preached  in  vain  until  the 
hour  of  danger,  when  the  Greek  army  under  the  Emperor  Constant 
laid  siege  to  Benevento. 

Romoald,  the  young  duke,  commanding  there,  then  listened  to  Bar- 
bate, and  promised  to  extirpate  the  idolatrous  abuses  on  condition  that 
Heaven  should  save  the  city  from  the  enemy.  The  saint  boldly  ratified 
the  bargain,  and  stood  security^  from  the  powers  of  the  other  world  to 
the  Lombard  prince.  The  Greek  emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  raised  the 
siege,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  servant  of  God  ran  to  the 

*!Le  tegole  41  bronao.  t  Maratori.  Aimall,  ana.  683. 

t  SupentlttoB  WM  ■onetlmM  bnmgbt  to  the  aid  of  precept  and  nlotary  praetloe.  To 
throw  the  dart  with  accuracy,  to  charge  unerringly  with  the  lauce,  were  most  eaeenti^ 
qualltiea  before  the  Inrentlon  of  gunpowder ;  and  what  better  exercise  coold  the  Xjom- 
barda  hare  than  thia  game  of  the  aacred  tree  and  leathern  taiget ! 

^  '^  Del  Che  ai  Ibea  malevadore  Barbate,"  saytMoratori. 


liM,  and  with  liii  owb  hands  ent  it  down  to  the  rooti,  and  eoverod 
with  oarth  the  vpoi  whareon  it  had  stood.  ISoina  time  after,  Barbate, 
oeatad  Blahop  of  Benerento,  discovered  that  the  duke  still  kept  in  his 
phTafte  cabinet  (he  night  well  haye  wished  to  retain  it  for  the  ralue  of 
the  metal  it  was  made  of)  a  golden  riper :  he  waited  his  opportunity 
aatil  one  daj  that  he  was  abeent  hunting,  when  presenting  himself  to 
Theoderata,  the  duke's  wife,  and  a  truly  Catholic  and  pious  princess, 
he  spoke  to  her  with  such  effect,  that  she  made  the  treasurer  consign 
to  her  the  idol,  which  she  immediatelj  broke  in  pieces.  Of  the  gold 
a  chalice  and  a  patera  were  formed  of  admirable  sise  for  the  servioe 
of  the  new  church,  and  the  dutchess  was  enabled  to  pacify  her  hus* 
band  for  the  pious  theft  she  had  committed.  At  a  later  period  the 
Lombard  duke  would  have  prodigaliied  on  Barbate  the  riches  of  the 
dinreh  within  his  states,  but  the  saint  would  accept  onlj  of  the  poor 
diooesa  of  Sipenio,  with  the  holy  and  miraculous  grotto  of  St.  Michael 
en  Mount  Gaiganusi  an  important  spot  in  the  Italian  annals  of  the 
middle  ages. 
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Tn  male  gatte  era  venato  il  sorco ; 
Ma  Barbariccia  il  cbluse  con  le  braccia, 
£  diaae  :  State  in  la  mentx'  io  lo  'nforco. 

Dante,  U Inferno 


*«  Iw  the  year  of  our  salvation  six  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
and  the  ninth  of  the  reign  of  Aribert,  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  and 
King  of  the  Lombards,  death  took  the  sceptre  from  his  hands, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Sal va tor,  which  he 
himself  had  built,  beyond  the  occidental  gate  of  Pavia."* 

This  virtuous  monarch  lefl  behind  him  two  sons,  Bertarid  and 
Godebert ;  and  by  his  will  or  dying  arrangement,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  kingdom  of  haly  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween them,  he  annulled  all  the  good  of  his  reign,  and  pre- 
pared sufferings  for  his  subjects   and   ruin  for  his  children. 
Bertarid,  the  elder  of  the  princes,  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
good  city  of  Milan,  and  Godebert  remained  in  the  palace  of 
Pavia  ;  but  their  father  was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave,  ere  fiery 
hate  broke  out  between  the  royal  brothers.     Bertarid,  the  first- 
born, saw  with  spite  his  younger  brother  made  equal  to  him- 
self; and  Godebert  seems  to  have  been  persuaded  at  an  early 
moment,  how  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be  to  reign  alone, 
and  to  have  an  undivided  crown,  as  the  Lombard  kings  before 
him  had.     Our  peaceful  propensities  may  die  effectless  for 
want  of  sympathy  or  eclio ;  but  it  is  never  found,  in  this  good 
world  of  ours,  that  men  who  are  inclined  to  quarrel  and  to 
plunge  in  war  are  unprovided  on  either  side  with  encouraging 
or  provoking  spirits.     The  flames  of  mad,  unnatural  discord 
were  cherished  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  minds  of  the  brother 
kings  were  wholly  consumed  by  them,  and  they  no  longer 
entertained  view  or  wish,  but  m  seize,  the  one  on  the  states  of 
the  other.     Full  soon  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  Lom- 
bards were  treated  with  the  fratricidal  spectacle  of  their  ban- 
ners opposed  to  each  other  on  a  field  of  blood.     By  supposing 

**  Paulas  Diaconofi,  1.  4.  ch,  53. 
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the  younger  to  be  the  weaker  of  the  brothers,  we  tdmit  of  aome 
excuse  for  the  guilt  of  Godebert,  who  despatched  a  favourite^ 
Grimboald,  Duke  of  Benevento,  to  assist  him  in  his  war  against 
his  brother  Bertarid.  But  the  ambassador  was  a  traitor,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Benevento,  and  seen  the  power 
and  wealth  of  that  state,  than  he  proposed  to  the  Duke  Grimoald, 
that  he  should  take  up  arms,  not  for  the  young  King  Godebert, 
but  to  seize  the  kingdom  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Benevento  had  valour  and  ambition  equal  to 
any  enterprise.  The  envoy^s  representations  were  most  se- 
ductive, and  patriotism  might  have  excused  one  of  them. 
<*  Aiasl"  said  Garibald,  "  what  has  not  the  kingdom  suffered 
already — what  has  it  not  still  to  suffer,  under  the  divided 
government  of  two  kings — youthful,  inexperienced,  and  driven 
on  with  insane  hate  against  each  other !  On  the  other  hand, 
you,  Duke  of  Benevento,  are  of  mature  years,  noted  for  valour 
in  the  field,  and  wisdom  in  the  council-chamber ;  lift  but  your 
lance,  and  both  parties  will  rally  round  you,  and  leave  the 
boys.  You  can  and  you  must  save  Italy,  and  restore  the  good 
system  !*'  The  aspiring  heart  of  the  warrior  was  won  by  this 
syren  song,*  and,  without  losing  time,  he  marched  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops  towards  Pavia,  leaving  the  city  and 
dutchy  of  Benevento  to  the  care  of  Komoald  his  son.  The 
steps  of  Grimoald  were  secretly  preceded  by  his  emissary 
Thrasimund,  Count  of  Capua,  who,  passing  through  the  cities 
of  the  dukedom  of  Spoleti  and  of  Tuscany,  prepared  men's 
minds  for  the  great  political  change,  and  gained  friends  and 
partisans  for  the  Duke  of  Benevento.  Thrasimund,  indeed^ 
was  so  successful  in  his  missions,  that  when  his  employer 
reached  the  Emilian  Way,  above  Modena,  he  joined  him  with 
a  numerofis  and  devoted  army. 

With  these  forces,  and  a  purpose  carefully  concealed,  the 
Duke  of  Benevento  advanced  to  Piacenza,  whence  he  des- 
patched the  traitor  Garibald  to  inform  his  master  of  his  much 
desired  approach.  The  young  king  received  the  returning 
messenger  with  a  transport  of  joy,  and  flattered  himself  that 
with  the  Duke  of  Benevento's  aid,  he  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  his  brother.  He  was  artfully  advised  to  receive  and 
lodge  the  duke  in  the  royal  palace  where  be  himself  dwelt*  When 
Benevento  reached  Pavia,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  he  was  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  ;  but  before  his  audience  in 
the  palace,  the  perfidious  Garibald  whispered  in  the  ears  of  the 

*  **  Piaeaue  11  canto  di  qneita  Sirana  all'  ambiziofo  Grimoaldo."— 
Maratori,  AnnalL 
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king,  that  the  duke  might  entertain  treasonable  designs,  and 
that  it  would  he  well  to  wear  armour  concealed  under  his  robes, 
at  the  approaching  interview.  At  an  hour  appointed,  the  hall 
of  audience  was  thrown  open,  and  the  youthful  sovereign  met 
half>way  his  powerful  vassal  or  ally,  and  they  embraced.  '*  Ha !" 
eiclaimed  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  with  well- feigned  horror,  at 
feeling  arms  beneath  the  king's  dress,  ^*  am  I  betrayed  !**  He 
again  embraced  his  sovereign,  but  that  time  a  short  dagger  was 
drawn,  and  the  youthful  Godehert  fell  dead  from  his  embrace.^ 

On  learning  this  fatal  news,  Bertarid,  the  King  of  Milan,  wept 
too  late  the  enmitv  between  him  and  his  brother  which  had 
caused  the  catastrophe ;  but  the  Duke  of  Benevento  did  not 
allow  him  much  time  for  the  tranquil  indulgence  of  grief;  so 
rapid  and  decisive  were  all  his  movements,  that  he  was  almost 
immediately  before  Milan  with  an  army  and  a  suite  of  Lombard 
chieftains  that  seemed  to  increase  with  every  hour.  Over- 
powered with  horror  and  panic,  Bertarid  fled  from  the  city,  and 
so  great  were  the  difficulties  attending  his  escape,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  a  wife  and  an  infant  son  behind  him.  These 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor  ;  and  it  was  esteemed  in  that 
era  an  effort  of  sublime  virtue  that  he  did  not  put  them  both  to 
death.  He  sent  them  prisoners  to  a  castle  in  his  distant  city 
of  Benevento.  After  these  important  transactions,  which  left 
him  undisputed  master  of  Lombardy,  Grimoald  had  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  national  diet  assembled  at  Pavia  to  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  to  strengthen  his  grasp  on  the  '*  iron  crown/' 
he  gave  his  hand,  so  recently  wet  with  her  brother's  blood,  to 
the  sister  of  the  late  Godehert  and  of  the  fugitive  Bertarid. 

About  three  years  since  these  events  in  Italy  had  elapsed, 
when  one  night  two  travellers  sought  refuge  from  storm  and 
darkness  in  a  rustic  cabin  on  a  ridge  of  the  Trentine  Alps,  that 
looked  towards  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Their  garments  were 
old  and  soiled,  their  sandals  were  torn,  their  beards  matted, 
and  their  whole  appearance  denoted  they  had  come  from  a 
^-off  land,  and  without  the  comforts  which  even  in  those  days 
were  thought  essential  to  long  wayfaring.  Their  spirits 
seemed  as  much  dulled  as  the  cloth  of  their  coats,  and  they 
sighed  frequently,  until  supper  was  ready !  But  when  that 
meal  was  finis|^d — they  had  not  spoken  a  word  during  its  pro- 
gress— their  hosts  were  astonished  at  the  revolution  in  theic. 

•« 
*  Pan].  Diac.    Bossi,  Storia  d'ltalia,  cap.  xzlv.    '*E  Grimoaldo  tro- 
▼ando  il  n  ariiiato  nell'  abbracciarlo,  coUe  quel  pretosto,  e  coUa  sua 
MfMdtL  l*vceiaa,  dopo  di  oha,  la  r«ggla  occapo." 
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humour ;  and  as  they  conversed  the  one  with  the  other,  they 
hegan  to  wonder  who  and  what  they  could  be. 

*^  Pile  up  the  wood  on  the  hearth,"  said  the  younger  of  the 
travellers,  after  astonishing  the  mountaineers  with  his  loquacity ; 
**  and,  Onulf,  fill  up  another  cup  of  wine.  It  is  long,  you  know, 
since  we  have  tasted  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  Italy  !" — *^  Long, 
indeed,"  said  his  companion,  with  a  sigh,  pouring  out  the  wine  ; 
"  but  whence,  kind  hosts,  may  be  this  good  liquor  ?" — '•^  Our 
districts  are  cold  and  poor,"  replied  a  peasant,  **  and  our  goat- 
skins are  filled  far  away.  The  vines  that  furnish  these  ruby 
draughts  grow  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Rocalda !"  The 
inquirer  trembled  as  he  withdrew  the  cup  from  his  own  lips,  for 
the  man  had  named  his  native  place  and  the  familiar  haunts  of 
his  eafly  years.  "Onulf,"  cried  the  younger  of  the  two, 
*'  another  cup  to  Rocalda  !  Why  do  you  look  so  pale,  varlet 
— we  shall  be  there  to-morrow." — *•*  Ay,  and  there,  and 'then 
what  will  betide  us  ?"  murmured  Onulf,  who  from  some  cause 
or  other  iifes  much  agitated.  "Fear  not  I"  said  the  other : 
^^  is  not  your  mind  resolved  like  mine  ? — or  would  you  have 
me  again  wander  over  the  face  of  the  unpitying  earth  ? — or 
would  you  leave  me,  and  by  separating  your  fate  from  mine, 
ensure  at  once  your  own  safety  ?" — **  1  have  sworn  never  to  quit 
your  side,"  said  Onulf,  <*  until  *  *  ♦  and  I  will  keep  my  vow, 
and  you  are  cruel  to  suspect  me  of  other  purposes." — **  Dolt ! 
I  suspect  you  of  nothing,"  said  the  young  man,  playfully, 
^'except  a  plot  for  spoiling  the  pleasures  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. Is  it  not  pleasanter  here,  by  the  side  of  this  blazing 
hearth,  than  awny  there,  where  we  have  been,  among  the 
finows,  and  the  glaciers,  and  the  giddy  ravines?  Are  not 
these  honest  mountaineers  better  society  than  the  Huns,  and 
the  Avars — ay,  or  even  some  of  the  Franks  we  have  visited  ? 
Is  there  not  more  wine  in  that  skin  to  make  us  gay  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  shall  we  not  see  Italy  again  ?  lama  philoso- 
pher, Onulf,  and  you  are  none ;  and  the  long  experience  of 
a  haphazard,  trust-to-providence  kind  of  life  has  been  utterly 
thrown  away  upon  you,  if  you  have  not  learned  to  be  happy  on 
such  an  opportunity  as  this^" — "  I  have  been  happy  on  slighter 
grounds,"  said  Onnlf,  speaking  in  his  ear,  "  but  to-mcirrow  !— 
your  perilous  resolution  which  you  will  not  *lter — do  reallj 
depress  my  spirits  somewhat  to-uight!" 

*♦  Between  rest  and  journeying, — between  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  this  night,  twelve  round  hours  have  t6  elapse  I  And 
pray  how  long  is  it  now  since  you  or  I  have  been  able  to  count 
on  twelve  hours*  repose  and  safety  ?    Have  a  conseience. 
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OHulf !  twelve  hours  are  an  age  to  men  in  our  circttmatancea, 
— and  ao  fill  the  cup  again,  and  let  us  enjoy  as  much  of  them 
aa  we  can  I"  and  saying  this  the  gay  wanderer  took  the  wine 
horn  his  obedient  companion,  and  having  made  a  right  manful 
draught  of  it  his  own,  passed  it  round  to  the  mountaineers,  who 
sat  gazing  in  stupid  wonderment  at  men  who  by  their  own 
confession  had  been  among  Huns  and  pagans.  A  few  more 
draughts,  and  Onulf,  who  would  have  moralised  his  companion 
into  a  melancholy,  was  ss  gay  as  he :  even  the  peasants  left 
off  wondering  who  they  coukl  be,  (o  laugh  at  their  jokes  :  the 
pine  fire  burned  most  cheerfully — when,  as  it  would  hap- 
pen, the  wine-skin  was  exhausted,  and  instead  of  a  gushing 
stream,  answered  with  a  sober  sad  sigh  to  the  pressure  of  the 
bacclianalian  hand.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — joviality  could 
not  halt  there  :  but  there  was  not  another  skin  in  the  cahin  ;  the 
old  host  was  quite  sure  of  that !  And  yet  on  the  accidental 
display  of  a  tiny  piece  of  gold  by  the  young  traveller,  which 
showed  that  if  be  could  drink  he  could  also  pay,  another  skin, 
and  a  plump  one  too>  was  produced — also  by  accident  perhaps. 
With  such  good  society  the  night  wore  pleasantly  away,  and  it 
was  a  late  hour  when  the  travellers  betook  themselves  to  a 
bed  composed  of  dried  leaves  and  wolfskins,  where  they  found 
a  renewal  of  pleasure  in  that  sound  sleep  that  fatigue,  aided 
with  wine,  can  bestow.  With  the  morning,  however,  came 
less  agreeable  sensations;  the  adventitious  stimulus  was  ex- 
hausted ;  they  knew  that  every  moment  they  drew  nearer  to 
danger ;  and  it  was  in  a  somewhat  sad,  and  a  very  reflective 
silence  that  the  travellers  pursued  their  journey.  Yet,  on 
emerging  from  a  deep  and  gloomy  ravine,  when  they  saw  full 
before  them,  smiling  in  the  morning  sun,  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy — their  lovely  native  land  from  which  they  had  long  been 
exiles — a  rapture  of  delight  thrilled  their  hearts;  and  after  a 
silent  flash  of  tears,  gave  words  to  their  tongue.  ^^  Onulf,"  said 
the  youug  man,  pointing  to  the  south,  ^*  there  is  the  world's 
garden,  whose  recollections  have  made  us  sigh  so  oflen  \  One 
of  my  beart*s  wishes  is  accomplished,  for,  come  death  when  it 
may,  I  have  seen  Italy  again !" — '^  And  how  beautiful  she  looks !'' 
cried  Onulf.  *'  Bless  that  wide-spreading  plain — that  broad 
river  that  flows  through  it — and  those  distant  blue  mountains ! 
Bless  those  vine-clad  hills,  and  the  hundred  brooks  that  babble 
down  their  sides,  and  those  tall  poplar-trees  that  grow  by  the 
streams,  and  the  ilex  that  waves  its  green  boughs  on  the  steep 
mountains  !  Bless  them  all,  for  they  are  beautiful,  and  their 
like  is  not  seen  in  the  world  !'*     With  frequent  exclamations 
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like  tbese,  (hey  descended  the  steep  Alps,  whose  Italian  aide  iar 
incomparably  mare  steep  than  the  reverse  ;  thus  resembling  the 
inner  side  of  a  stupendous  mound  or  dike  erected  to  secure  a 
fair  champaign  from  the  ravages  of  the  waves.  Alas!  that 
they  should  have  proved  so  inefficacious  in  repelling  the  suc- 
cessive inundations  of  foes  that  have  ravaged  fair  Italy,  and 
drunk  the  waters  of  her  river  Po  tinted  with  blood!*  Our 
travellers,  whose  excited  feelings  rendered  them  insensible  to 
fa  tissue — and  the  labour  of  climbing  a  mountain  is  nothing,  as 
will  be  acknowledged  by  the  experienced  pedestrian  to  that  of 
its  long  steep  descent — continued  their  journey  by  narrow  paths, 
so  rough  and  headlong  that  they  seemed  made  only  for  the  feet 
of  the  goat  or  the  chamois,  and  at  last  gained  the  fair  plain* 
They  prosecuted  their  way  with  increased  speed,  and  towards 
noon  came  in  sight  of  the  castdia  or  village  of  Rocalda. 
*'  Here  we  will  rest,"  said  Onulf ;  *-*  it  is  twelve  years  since  I 
left  my  bumble  home  to  enter  your  father's  service,  and  I  have 
never  seen  my  native  spot  since — there  will  be  time  too  to  say 
a  paternoster  and  a  requieaaU  at  my  mother's  grave,  and  then 
we  will  continue  our  journey  !"  He  had  scarcely  uttered  this 
pious  resolve,  when  a  Lombard  noble,  with  his  suite,  was  seen 
advancing  towards  them  by  the  road  that  led  to  the  village. 
They  had  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  such  a  rencounter, 
and  turned  to  the  right  into  some  fields.  But  the  Lombard, 
who  observed  their  digression,  spurred  his  horse,  and  galloping 
towards  them,  bade  them  halt.  '^  What  men  are  ye,"  cried  he, 
when  he  came  up  to  them,  ^'  that  avoid  meeting  us  on  the 
highway  ?  Arc  ye  foreign  spies,  for  your  garbs  are  strange  ? — 
or  subjects,  and  true  to  King  GrimoaldW" — ^*  I  should  know 
that  face  and  voice,"  said  the  young  man  to  Onulf.  "  Yes  I 
it  is  Count  Baudo,  once  my  sire's  liege — and  now  he  shall 
know  who  1  am  !" — '*  In  the  name  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist !'' 
whispered  Onulf,  '*  have  a  care !" 

"  Villains  and  churls !  do  you  not  answer  me  ! — Let  this 
teach  you  better  manners !"  and  the  Lombard  raised  a  lance 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  as  if  to  strike. 

The  younger  of  the  travellers  retired  a  few  steps,  and  throw* 
tng  off  a  thick  fur  cap  that  almost  concealed  his  face,  and 
crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  said  boldly,  '^  1  am  what  I  am. 
Does  Count  Baudo  know  me  now  ?" 

*'  I  do  not,"  said  the  count, "  and  still  I  desire  that  informa* 
tionofyou!" 

*FiIica}a'8  sonnet. 
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*^  Tien  have  tbree  yetra,  and  pefteoutioD,  and  sorrow  and 
toil  much  altered  me,''  eiciatrned  the  traf eller,  «*for  you  have 
aeeo  this  face  ere  now— -Ay  1  Count  Baudo,  and  trembled  at 
its  frown!" 

^  Baiido  baa  not  been  wont  to  tremble/'  replied  the  warrior, 
proudly,  ^^^  and  again  1  say, — Who  are  ye  ?" 

**  1  am  Bertarid,  somewhile  sovereign  of  you  and  of  Italy, 
and  still  the  son  of  the  good  King  Aribert  I"  exclaimed  the 
youoff  man. 

**  What  words  are  those  ?    Bertarid — you !  and  in  this  hap- 
condition  ?^'  cried  the  warrior,  much  mored. 

^*  I  had  brief  time  to  make  jny  toilet/'  said  the  fugitive 
prince,  **'  when  I  fled  from  Milan,  and,  in  sooth,"  he  looked  at 
his  uncouth  tattered  attire,  **  the  garment- makers  on  the  (Minks 
of  the  Danube  have  neither  the  materials  nor  the  skill  of  those 
who  dwell  by  the  Tesino  and  the  Po.  And  I  have  been  a  pe- 
destrian wayfarer  since  1  parted  with  my  friends  the  Huns  !" 

*^  Prince  Bertarid,"  said  Baudo,  who  had  attentively  exam- 
ined him  as  lie  spoke,  ^'  1  recognise  you — and  by  that  gayety  of 
spirit  which  misfortune  has  not  broken  1     But  why  hero  in  the 
lioo^s  den  ? — whither  are  you  going  ?"  i 

'•  To  Pavia,"  replied  Bertarid. 

<*  To  Pavia !"  exclaimed  the  count  with  astonishment. 

*^  Ay  !  to  the  court  of  him  who  holds  my  place — to  Gri- 
moald  !"  returned  the  prince. 

Baudo  rode  back  to  the  road,  and  with  a  sign  of  bis  hand  bade 
his  followers  return  to  the  casiella.  He  then  approached  the 
prince,  and  dismounting,  spoke  to  him  with  compassionate  re- 
spect, if  not  with  friendship. 

•*  Know  you  not,"  said  he,  *'  that  Grimoald  is  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  throne, — that  Italy  has  never  been  governed  so 
strictly, — and  that  we  all,  from  the  lowliest  chief  to  the  highest 
duke  of  the  Lombards,  dread  his  severity  and  vigilance  ?" 

**  It  is  on  this  firm  establishment  and  security  I  count,"  re- 
plied Bertarid  ;  "  for  what  can  he  now  have  to  fear  from  me  ? 
and  why  should  he  not  permit  me  all  1  desire — a  quiet,  modest 
life,  in  my  own  country  ?" 

*'  But  your  rank,  your  rights,  your  descent,"  reasoned  the 
warrior, — *'  all  must  render  you  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Grimoald,  however  modest  and  sincere  may  be  your  present 
wishes." 

"  Count  Baudo,  report  speaks  fairly  of  the  magnanimity  of 
Grimoald,  and  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and  earth  would  be  raised 
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against  him,  should  he  stain  his  hands  with  the  Uood  of  one 
who  volunUrily  throws  himself  on  his  protection." 

*^  Me  was  an  infited  guest,  and  he  slew  your  brother  by  hit 
own  hearth,'*  rejoined  the  chief. 

**  To  gain  a  crown/'  said  Bertarid,  but  not  without  shudderingi 
**  and  now  he  hath  it." 

**-  And  will  Grimoald  hesitate  at  any  crime  which  he  may 
think  necessary  to  preserve  it  ?"  added  Baudo. 

The  dethroned  Icing  mused  sadly  for  a  while,  and  then  said  :-— 

**  Haric  ye,  sir  count !  this  is  my  last  resource — I  have 
pondered  on  my  fate,  and  am  resolved— I  go  to  Pavia  !  1  have 
wandered  so  long,  and  have  suffered  so  much,  that,  although 
with  a  spirit  active  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  whatever 
temporary  pleasure  fate  may  throw  in  my  way,  I  sometimes 
fancy  I  would  rather  meet  death  at  once,  than  prolong  such  a 
life.  When  I  escaped  from  the  walls  of  Milan  at  the  approach 
of  Grimoald,  i  crossed  the  Alps,  and  with  this  faithful  man, 
my  only  attendant,  I  reached,  after  a  thousand  perils,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ciiagan  of  the  Huns  ;  J  claimed  his  protection, 
and  the  barbarian  generously  accorded  it.  My  life  among  the 
pagans,  the  people  of  strange  gods  and  abominable  customs, 
was  not  a  pleasant  one ;  but  amid  them  I  was  safe,  until 
Grimoald  discovered  the  place  of  my  retreat,  and  despatched  a 
peremptory  ambassador  to  intimate  to  the  Hun  that  he  must 
give  me  up,  or  at  least  withdraw  his  countenance  and  dismiss 
tne  from  his  territory.  A  war  of  extermination  was  the  alter- 
native. The  interests  of -^e  moment  imposed  on  the  Huns 
the  necessity  of  preserving  peace,  at  any  price,  with  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  the  chagan,  too  generous  to  give  me  up  to  my 
enemies,  secretly  dismissed  me,  with  a  small  purse  of  gold.* 
Since  that  moment,  I  have  led  the  vagabond  life  of  the  accursed 
Jew — no  one  spot  in  this  wide  world  would  sustain  me, — now 
here,  now  there,  wretched  everywhere  !  To-day  I  have  been 
received  with  open  arms ;  on  the  morrow,  driven  forth  as 
an  object  of  danger  or  suspicion.  Where  I  have  disclosed  my 
rank,  I  have  speedily  found  motives  to  suspect  that  -my  hosts, 
to  captivate  the  good- will  of  a  powerful  monarch,  were  devising 
the  means  of  giving  mc  over  to  Grimoald.  And  I  have  fled. 
Where  I  adapted  my  bearing  and  language  to  the  lowliness  of 
my  appearance,  I  have  been  treated  as  a  fugitive  hHid,  whom 
every  barbarian  might  revile  or  spit  at,  and  thence  also  I  have 
fled.     Even  among  gentler  tribes,  and  kinde>  hosts,  the  wounds 
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of  tortane  have  been  imjtrally  attribiited  to  the  faults  of  the 
wounded.  In  truth,  I  have  been  a  ship  without  sail  and  witii- 
out  rudder,  driven  to  various  ports  and  shores  by  (he  cold  bhsts 
of  disastrous  fortune.  And  when  on  these  wild  voyage?,  how 
would  my  heart  beat,  when  I  heard,  as  at  times  I  would,  those 
who  spoke  of  my  native  land  ! — of  fair  Italy,  in  which  I  was 
bred  and  nourished  till  I  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
where,  with  due  permission,  I  desire  to  repose  my  tired  soul, 
and  finish  the  time  that  is  given  me  to  live  !''* 

The  heart  of  the  prince's  auditor  was  a  kind  but  not  a  bold 
one.  The  first  impulse  of  Baudo  was  to  invite  the  fugitive  to 
his  home  and  his  hospitality  ;  but  the  dread  of  Grimoald,  whose 
power  and  vigilance  and  severity  he  had  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated, deterred  him,  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying  :—- 

^^  Prince  Bertarid,  your  melancholy  history  brings  tears  to 
my  eyes,  and  I  no  longer  wonder  at  your  desperate  resolution. 
God  go  with  you  on  your  way  !  I  will  be  no  hindrance  to  your 
steps,  and  may  they  lead  you  to  better  fortune  than  I  foresee  \ 
For  my  sake,  mention  not  this  meeting!"  an(),  respectfully 
saluting,  he  galloped  away. 

•*  A  very  churl  !'*  cried  the  prince,  indignantly.  '*  Is  this  his 
courtesy  to  his  somewhile  king  ?" 

**'  Lfet  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have,*'  said  Onulf*  speak- 
ing afler  a  long  silence  :  ^^  he  might  have  hound  us  hand  and 
foot,  and,  presented  in  that  manner,  Bertarid  would  have  a 
worse  chance  with  Grimoald,  than  when   freely  presenting  * 
himself." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  the  prince,  ''for  so  much  T  am 
Baudo's  bounden  servant.     And  now  let  us  hasten  to  the  vil- 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  speech  is  imitated  from  Dante^a  lament  on 
hia  •wn  exile,  than  which  I  know  nothing  more  eloquent  and  touching 
**  Poich^  fu  piacere  de*  cittadini  della  bellissima  famosissima  figlia  di 
Roma,  Fiorenza,  di  gittarmi  fuor  del  sao  dolce  seno,  nel  quale  nato  e 
nodrito  fui  fino  al  colmo  della  mia  vita,  e  nel  quale,  con  buona  pace  di 
qaella,  desidero  con  totto  il  cuore  di  riposare  1'  animo  atonco,  e  termi- 
nmra  il  tempo  che  m'  d  dato.  Per  le  parti  quasi  tutte,  alle  qoali  quevta 
lingua  si  stende,  mendicando  aonu  andato,  e  mostrando  contra  mim 
voglia  la  piaga  della  fortuna,  che  suole  ingiustamente  molte  volte  esflere 
iropotata  al  piagato.  Veramente  io  sono  stato  legno  senza  vela  e  senza 
governo,  portato  a  diversi  porti  e  foci  e  lidi  dal  vento  secco  che  vapora  - 
la  dolorosa  poverty ;  e  tono  apparito  agli  occhi  a  molti,  che  forae  per 
aleuna  fama  in  altra  forma  m*  aveano  immaginato ;  nel  cospetto  de* 
qnali  non  solamente  mia  persona  invilio,  ma  di  minor  pregio  si  fece  ogni 
opera,  ai  giafatta,  come  quella  che  foase  a  fare.  *  *  *  *  Oh  patria  mia! 
Quanta  pieta  mi  atringe  per  te,  qual  voltm  leggo,  qual  volta  acrivo  coaa 
ehs  a  reggimento  civils  ahbia  rispettor'  Il  Convitoh 
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kge,  and  procure  dresses  less  likely  to  attract  attentioo  on  the 
road.    Then  for  Lodi  with  all  the  speed  we  may." 

We  may  spare  the  reader  the  particulars  of  a  rustic  toilet, 
aod  the  joarney  across  the  Lombard  plain,  and  meet  the  trav- 
ellers at  the  fair  city  of  Lodi,  where  they  arrived  without  acci- 
dent. Here,  as  it  had  been  previously  concerted,  they  virere 
to  part,  the  devoted  Onulf  going  on  to  Pavia,  and  the  prince 
remaining  in  secret  until  he  should  receive  an  answer  from 
Grimoald.  The  separation  of  master  and  servant,  who  had 
hardly  been  out  of  each  other's  sight  for.  years,  was  most  pain- 
ful, and  provoked  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  and  of  their 
ever  meeting  again  on  earth. 

The  devoted  follower,  whose  fears  were  more  for  his  royal 
master  than  himself,  reached  the  capital  in  a  few  hours,  and 
obtained  without  difficulty  an  audience  of  the  king. 

The  heart  of  Grimoald  bounded  with  joy  on  hearing  -that 
the  fugitive  Bertarid  was  within  his  states ;  but  his  first  thoughts 
were  to  secure  by  his  death  his  future  tranquillity.  More  hu- 
mane feelings,  however,  succeeded,  and  he  determined  to  give 
the  dethroned  prince  the  humble  asylum  he  sought,  and  leave 
bim  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  private  individual  in  his  dominions. 
Onulf  could  scarcely  credit  his  good  fortune  when  he  heard 
Grimoald  accede  to  his  master^s  propositions,  and  pledge  the 
word  of  a  king  that  Bertarid  might  come  to  his  court  without 
danger  or  fear.  With  this  message  he  returned  to  Lodi,  and 
with  his  master,  speedily  reappeared  at  Pavia. 

On  entering  the  royal  hall,  Bertarid  would  have  knelt  before 
the  king,  but  Grimoald  embraced  him  (he  had  no  dagger  in 
his  hand  this  time),  gave  him  a  fraternal  kiss,  and  assured  him 
with  a  solemn  oath,  that  henceforward  he  was  safe,  and  should 
experience  nothing  but  kind  treatment  from  him.*  A  palace 
in  Pavia  was  assigned  to  Bertarid,  and  it  was  the  king^s  tare 
to  provide  him  with  all  that  was  considered  in  those  times  es- 
sential to  the  domestic  economy  of  a  person  of  rank. 

It  could  not  but  happen,  that  among  the  citizens  of  Pavia 
there  would  be  some  attached  to  the  dethroned  prince,  and 
who,  though  they  might  not  even  contemplate  his  restoration 
to  the  throne,  would  be  anxious  to  contribute  to  his  happiness 
in  the  inferior  condition  in  which  they  saw  him.  They  visited 
him  at  his  resideaee,  and  as  his  manners  were  attractive, 
and  his  spirit  most  convivial,  their  visits  soon  became  both 
long  and  frequent.    These  innocent  circumstances  were  mie< 

*  Paul.  Diae.  lib.  v*  cap.  %. 
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refireseDtad  to  Grimoald  by  some  of  bis  couitieis,  and  Berta- 
rid  soon  had  to  learn  that  the  king's  suspicions  were  awakened, 
and  that  his  situation  was  not  so  safe  as  it  should  be.  Ad- 
dicted by  tein|)erament  and  habit  to  wine,  he  now  increased 
2ns  potatioDSy  and  studiously  exaggerated  their  effects  ;  and  aa 
the  first  Brutus  had  blinded  his  tyrant  by  an  assumed  idiotcy, 
so  be  thought  to  luM  the  apprehensions  of  his,  by  gaining  the 
celebrity  of  a  confirmed  drunkard — a  character  incompatible 
with  lofty  aspirations  or  ambitious  projects.  Had  he  at  the 
same  time  shut  himself  up  from  society,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  this  he  could  not  do. 

Meanwhile  his  enemies  were  at  work,  and  Grinioald,  to 
whom  they  were  incessantly  representing  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  losing  his  throne,  at  last  despising  the  solemn  vow  he 
bad  registered  in  heaven,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  hu- 
manity, determined  that  Bertarid  should  die.  The  traitor  had 
recourse  to  art,  prudently  desiring  that  so  horrid  a  deed  should 
be  perpetrated  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

On  a  certain  evening,  Grimoald  sent  from  the  royal  table  (a 
token  of  friendship  and  consideration  still  prevalent  in  eastern 
countries,  and  perhaps  then  recognised  by  the  Lombards)  a 
present  of  choice  dishes,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  precious 
wines,  with  the  view  that  Bertarid,  by  banqueting  and  drink- 
ingy  might  reduce  himself  to  a  helpless  state  of  inebriety, 
when  it  would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  him  as  the  tyrant 
wished.  'n.... 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues  and  the  viees  of  the 
prince,  be  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  secret,  if  it  is  one,  of  securing  the  fidelity  and  afiection  of 
attendants.  He  had  sat  himself  down  to  carouse  09  the  in- 
sidious draughts,  when  a  menial  whispered  in  his  ear  the  whole 
of  Grimoald'^  plot.  Instead,  therefore,  of  drinking  wine, 
Bertarid  had  water  put  in  the  silver  cup,  which  he  drsnk  at  fre- 
quent intervals  to  the  king*s  health.  As  soon  as  he  could, 
feigning  drunkenness,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  summoned 
the  faithful  Onulf  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done  on  this 
new  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  But  they  scarcely  had  time  to  col- 
lect their  thoughts  when  they  heard  a  noise  below,  and  on  look- 
ing OQt  saw  that  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  guards  of 
the  king.  The  next  moment  a  happy  inspiration  came  to 
OnulL  He  and  another  confidential  servant  attired  their  mas* 
ler  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  and  loading  on  his  shoulders  a  mat- 
tress, with  bed-elothes  and  a  bear's  skin,  Onulf  drove  him 
before,  swearing  at  him  most  lustily,  and  even  beating  him 
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with  a  stick.  Co  reacbing  the  beleagaerers  without  the  hoase, 
the  guards  inquired  what  music  was  that.  ^^  Ah !  sirs,"  re- 
plied Onulf,  ^^  this  ragged  rascal  had  prepared  my  bed  in  the 
chamber  of  that  foul  drunkard,  Bertarid,  who  is  snoring  there, 
up'Stairs,  drowned  in  his  wine.  I  will  no  longer  stay  with 
that  madman  !  To  my  home  I  to  my  home  !"  and  giving  a 
fresh  oath  and  blow  to  the  prince,  they  both  passed  on  unde- 
tected. I 

Shortly  after  the  king  sent  an  order  that  Bertarid  should  be 
brought  to  the  palace.  The  guards  entered,  and  knocked  at 
the  prince's  door.  A  voice  within  begged  them  for  charity  to 
let  his  poor  master  sleep  a  few  minutes,  for  he  was  really  so 
overpowered  with  wine^  that  he  could  not  stand  on  his  feet. 
This  was  the  voice  of  Bcrtarid's  steward,  who  had  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  chamber  on  his  master's  departure.  A  messen- 
ger went  to  Grimoald  with  this  request,  but  anon'  returned 
with  an  imperative  command  to  carry  the  drunkard  forthwith 
to  the  palace. 

^^  Ob,  for  charity,  let  my  poor  master  sleep  a  little  longer, 
and  make  less  noise  !"  replied  the  steward. 

*•  Open  the  door  !"  cried  the  guards,  **  and  let  us  obey  the 
king's  orders !" 

^*  I  cannot  leave  my  master's  head!  he  will  be  choked  in 
his  wine  !"  said  the  steward. 

<<  Open  the  door,  or  we  will  force  it !"  bawled  the  guards, 
furiously. 

"  Presently,  presently,  my  masters !  only  a  little  moment!" 
was  the  answer  from  within. 

At  length  the  guards,  who  perceived  that  the  steward  was 
temporizing  with  them,  carried  their  threats  into  execution, 
and  broke  open  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Their  surprise  and 
mortification  were  great,  when,  instead  of  seeing  the  prince, 
only  the  domestic  appeared  as  its  occupant. 

"  Slave !  where  is  your  master  ? — where  is  Bertarid  ?" 

"  You  may  see  he  is  not  here,"  replied  the  steward. 

"  But  where  is  he  ?"  cried  the  guards,  who  had  searched 
every  corner  of  the  apartment 

**•  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  where  I  wish  him  to 
be, — where  you  can  never  find  him  1"  said  the  domestic 
boldly. 

Duped  and  exasperated,  the  soldiers  seized  the  poor  Lom- 

*  "5i  eoito  dal  xdno^^  is  the  familiar  and  expreasivo  Italian  phrase  used 
by  Mimtorl. 
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bard  by  bis  long  hair,  and  dragged  bim  into  the  presence  of 
the  kingy  as  one  accessary  to  Bertarid*8  flight,  and  deserving 
death.  To  their  surprise,  Grimoald,  afler  having  ordered 
them  to  release  the  steward,  turned  mildly  to  him,  and  ques« 
tioned  him  as  to  the  mode  of  escape  employed  by  the  prince. 
Tbe  domestic  felt  his  last  moment  was  approaching,  yet  he  " 
clearly  described  what  had  passed,  and  congratulated  himself 
on  the  part  he,  as  a  faithful  servant,  nad  sustained  for  hit 
master. 

Having  heard  him  to  tbe  end,  the  king  turned  round  to  bis 
guards  and  household,  and  asked  what  such  a  man,  who  hadT 
laboured  to  elude  his  orders,  merited. — ^^  A  thousand  torments^ 
and  death  !"  was  the  universal  voice.  But  the  king's  magna- 
nimity triumphed. 

**  Not  so !"  exclaimed  he.  "  By  my  God!  he  merits  every 
reward,  for  he  hath  not  hesitated  to  expose  his  life  to  save  his 
master!^'  and  then,  addressing  the  steward,  he  added:  *^  From 
tfaid  moment,  be  numbered  among  my  servants — ease  and 
affluence  shall  be  yours ; — and  if  you  but  preserve  for  your 
new  master  the  same  fidelity  you  have  shown  fdr  Bertarid,  I 
ahall  be  the  gainer  1" 

The  following  day  it  was  known  throughout  Pavia  that  Onulf 
bad  not  escaped  with  the  prince,  but  had  taken  sanctuary  in 
the  church  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel.  On  the  king's 
word  of  honour  being  pledged  for  his  safety,  he  left  the  asylum 
of  the  altar  and  appeared  at  the  royal  palace. 

To  Grimoald,  who  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  farther  par- 
ticulara  of  Bertarid's  flight,  he  replied,  that  he  had  lowered 
the  prince  from  the  walls  of  the  city  with  a  rope ;  and  that 
be  had  been  unable,  alone  as  he  then  was,  to  make  good  his 
own  descent,  which  he  fain  would  have  done,  to  follow  his 
beloved  roaster. 

"You  too  have  done  well!"  cried  the  king  with  proper 
feeling  :  '*  depart  in  peace,  faithful  and  noble  man — with 
liberty,  I  accord  you  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  whatever  prop- 
erty you  may  possess  in  this  our  city,  or  in  our  states  else- 
where." 

Onulf  boived  and  retired.  Yet  a  short  time  after,  on  ap- 
pearing at  the  palace  and  being  asked  by  the  king  how  lua 
life  passed,  he  candidly  replied  that  he  should  prefer  dying 
with  his  old  master  Bertarid,  to  living  else\vhere  in  the  midst 
of  pleasures.  Grimoald  then  summoned  and  interrogated 
Bertarid 's  steward,  and  hearing  from  him  a  similar  answer,  he 
dismissed  them  both,  with  servants,  horses,  and  other  valuable 
Vol.  L— 6 
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presents,  and  a  guard  moreover  of  his  own  troops  to  escort 
them  on  their  journey.  ''And  thus,"  in  the  words  of  the 
annalist,  '^  having  both  made  up  good  and  abundant  baggage, 
they  went  away  to  France  to  find  their  most  beloved  master 
Bertarid."* 

That  young  prince,  whose  life  was  destined  to  abound  in 
such  singular  adventures,  on  escaping  from  the  walls  of  Paviay 
swam  the  broad  Te^no,  and  finding  a  horse  at  pasture  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  he  mounted  it,  and  with  all  possible 
speed  rode  to  the  city  of  Asti,  where  he  had  some  tried 
friends.  From  Asti  he  repaired  to  Turin,  and  probably  not 
fancying  himself  safe  from  Orimoald  in  any  part  of  Italy,  be 
speedily  took  his  departure  thence,  again  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  this  time  sought  refuge,  not  by  the  Danube,  but  (he  Seine 
or  Loire. 

In  Clothaire  III.,  Ring  of  Paris  and  Burgundy,  thefugitive 
found  a  prince  less  fearful  of  the  Lombard  power,  and  more 
inclined  to  war  than  the  Chagan  of  the  Huns,  his  former 
host ;  for,  on  exposing  to  him  the  unjust  usurpation  of  Grim- 
oald,  the  strength  of  his  own  party  in  Italy,  and  the  facility  of 
bis  recovering  his  throne,  the  French  sovereign  prepared  for 
hostilities,  and  marched  an  army  towards  the  Alps,  the  year, 
after  Bertarid's  second  flight.  The  forces  of  Clothaire  took 
the  route  of  Provence,  entered  Italy  by  Piedmont,  and  arrived 
with  none  or  slight  opposition  under  Asti.  But  there  ceased 
their  triumph.  Grimoald,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  war- 
like valour  united  to  all  the  artifices  of  war,  met  them  with  a 
formidable  army.  For  some  time  the  Lombards  and  the  Franks 
seem  to  have  remained  in  sight  of  each  pther  without  engaging; 
but  one  afternoon  that  the  latter  made  some  demonstrations, 
Grimoald,  as  if  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,  broke  up  his  camp 
and  retired  on  Asti.  He  retreated, — but  he  lefl  a  formidable 
enemy  to  contend  with  the  Franks.  He  abandoned  on  the 
ground  a  portion  of  his  baggage,  an  immense  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, and  wines  the  strongest  Piedmont  produced.  The 
Frt^nks,  who  may  have  been  short  of  rations  in  their  own  en- 
campment, no  sooner  fell  upon  these  good  things  than  they 
began  to  make  the  usual  use  or  abuse  of  them.  The  retreat- 
ing Lombards  were  forgotten,  and  by  nightfall,  disordered  and 
drunk,  but  few  of  the  Franks  were  in  condition,  not  to  follow 
^em,  but  to  stand. on  their  own  legs.  The  bountiful  host  was 
at  hand  to  make  them  pay  for  what  they  had  eaten  and  drunk! 
At  the  dead  of  night,  when  buried  in  sleep  and  inebriety, 

*  Muratori. 
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Crimoald  rathed  upon  them,  a&d  with  such  sltughterous  efi^t, 
tfaftt  few  escaped  to  tell  the  ta]e  of  their  reverses  in  France.* 

The  resoH  of  this  expedition,  besides  destroying  all  Berta- 
lid's  MUigniiie  bopeSf  may  well  have  cooled  the  affections  of 
hb  allj :  but  Clothaire  III.  died,  sanguinary  revolutions,  and 
other  sovereigns,  of  brief  reigns,  succeeded  in  France,  and 
the  fate  of  the  fugitive  Lombard  was  indeed  miserable  and  un- 
eertain.  When,  after  vicissitudes  of  fortune  all  but  equal  to 
his  own,  Dagobert  II.  grasped  the  French  sceptre,  Bertarid 
saw  arriyeat.his  court  a  friendly  embassy  from  his  eternal 
eoemy  King  Grimoald.  This  could  not  but  excite  his  alarm ; 
and  fearing  some  awkward  trick  from  the  members  of  the  em* 
baasy  themselves,  he  who  had  fled  so  often  again  took  to  flight, 
and  with  no  other  suite  than  the  faithful  Onulf  and  his  steward. 
And  now,  whither  could  he  go  ?  He  had  triad  the  greater 
pert  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po» 
fituB  the  Po  to  the  Seine,  and  had  found  no  resting-place !  But 
the  deep  sea  flowed  between  that  continent  and  an  island 
fovnied  for  liberty : — the  Anglo-Saxons  were  hospitable  and 
of  good  fkith — he  determined  to  repair  whither  the  oppressed 
firom  all  lands  have  since  sought  and  found  an  inviolate  sanc« 
toary — to  England. 

The  prince  and  his  attendants  reached  the  French  coast, 
and  saw  before  them,  on  the  edge  of  a  dark  stormy  tea,  and 
ben€>ath  a  sky  scarcely  less  gloomy  and  troubled,  a  long,  low, 
white  ridge,*-tbe  humble  exterior  that  our  glorious  native 
land  offers  to  the  gazer  from  a  foreign  shore. 

'^  Onalf,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  feeling  of  despondency, 
^  this  is  not  all  so  inviting  as  fair  Italy  seen  from  the  Alps  !'* 

**  Alas!  no!'*  replied  the  follower;  *^  but,  unlike  false 
friends,  it  may  improve  on  closer  acquaintance  :i — it  looks 
rough  and  repulsive,  but  it  may  afford  a  safe  asylum,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  spot  we  have  hitherto  wan* 
dered  in  !*' 

^  Amen !"  said  Bertarid,  and  he  embarked  with  his  suite, 
to  try  the  terra  incognita. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  sails  unfurled,  and  the  vesi^el 
put  to  sea,  when  a  person  on  the  strand  demanded,  with  a  loud 
voice,  whether  Bertarid  were  on  board  1 

'^  He  is  here,'*  was  the  reply. 

** Then  tell  him,"  said  the  same  voice,  ''to  return  to  his 
home,  for  Grimoald  his  enemy  died  three  days  ago!*'! 

*  Pan].  Diac ;  aooording  ta  whom,  the  field  of  slaughter,  very  nea^ 
<ha  €itv  of  Asti,  was  called  in  hia  days  «•  Rio," 
t  Mnratorif  Aanali,  ann.  671» 


The  exile'f  heart  leaped  in  hia  breast  at  auoh  an  intimatioD* 
and  impatieot  to  speak  with  him  who  gave  it,  he  ordered  the 
mariners  to  return  to  shore.  Bat  when  on  land,  not  a  person 
was  to  be  seen. 

The  information,  if  indeed  given,  must  have  been  miracu- 
lous, considering  the  short  time  of  three  days,  and  the  distance 
from  Italy  to  the  Manche ;  and  the  superstition  of  the  age  au- 
thorized him  to  believe  that  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  God* 
The  visit  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  abandoned,  and  Bertarid,  by 
cautious  and  rapid  journeys,  hastened  to  look  afler  the  Lombards* 

Arriving  once  more,  and  with  transport  and  impatience^  at 
the  bold  confines  of  Italy,  he  again  despatched  Onulf  as  hi« 
messenger,  with  instructions  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  spot  on 
an  hour  appointed. 

His  long  sufferings  were  now  to  end ;  for  when  he  reached 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  found  not  only  Onulf,  with  con* 
firmation  of  the  reported  death  of  the  usurper,*  but  a  number 
of  the  Lombard  chieftains  and  officers  of  the  royal  court,  pro* 
Tided  with  the  regalia,  and  all  that  was  proper  for  his  reception 
as  their  king.  To  the  nobles  was  joined  a  multitudinous  aa- 
semblage  of  the  Lombard  people;  both  classes  long  sinc# 
lired  of  Grimoald,  who  had  not  rendered  a  usurped  crown 
popular  by  mildness  and  his  subjects'  love,  but  had  kept  it  on 
his  !!ead  through  his  violence  and  their  fears ;  and  both  now» 
with  tears  of  joy  and  demonstrations  of  affection  and  entbii^ 
aiasm,  welcomed  back  their  old  master,  who,  after  nine  years 
of  exile  and  sorrow,  returned  to  bis  country  and  his  throne.t 
Bertarid  entered  his  capital  Pavia,  which  he  had  quitted  by 
dangling  at  a  rope,  amid  a  nation's  joyous  acclamations,  with 
a  retinve  of  nobles  and  warriors,  and  Onulf  his  preserver  by 

*  The  death  of  Kin|r  Grimoald  is  thiu  relaUd  by  the  Lombard  his- 
torian : — For  some  indisposition  he  had  a  vein  opened ;  nine  days  after 
whioh,  shooting  at  the  bow  with  all  his  force,  to  strike  a  distant  pigeon, 
he  burst  open  uie  vein,  and  this  wonnd  killed  him ;  though  it  was  ni-> 
iiMniied  by  some  that  the  doctors  applied  poisoned  medicines  to  Us  arm, 
on  porpose  to  send  him  to  the  other  world.  The  -following  character 
of  the  man  by  Muratori  (we  may  spare  the  reader  his  discnssion  whether 
Grimoald  were  an  Arian  or  an  orthodox  Catholic),  is  brief  and  quaint. 

^  Fa  principe  tem>ito  da  tutti,  gagliardo  di  eorpo,  arditissimo  neDe 
imprsse,  calvo  di  capo  ;  nudriva  una  bella  barba,  e  in  awedutezsa  ebbe 
poclii  parL" 

During  his  reign  he  improved  the  oode  of  laws,  and  disapproved, 
though  he  could  not  prevent,  the  abuse  of  duelling,  or  the  absurd  pr«o> 
tke  of  referring  men'k  guilt  or  innocence  to  a  trial  at  arms. 

f  **  Bertarido  comparve  di  nuovo  in  Italia,  e  rioevuto  fti  6on  gioja 
dai  Longobardi,  che  r  antieo  lofo-sigQwe  deaideravanoi.''— Boan,  8lfl^ 
ria  d*  Italia,  cap.  zav. 
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his  ode.  He  gttYe  the  brightest  lustre  to  the  throne  he  reas- 
ceodecl ;  and  Paal  the  Deacon,  who  recorded  his  eventful  life, 
terminates  with  this  eulogium  : — 

^  He  was  a  loving  prince,  a  good  Catholic,  endowed  with 
nre  piety »  a  scrupulous  observer  of  justice,  and,  above  all, 
charitable^  and  a  friend  of  the  poor.  His  niisfortun«8  had 
taoght  him  mercy  and  humility, — victues  rarely  learned  in  higik 
and  prosperous  fortunes." 

Romoald,  Duke  of  Benevento,  the  son  of  the  late  usurper^ 
M  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  crown  with  Bertarid,  and  on- 
his  application,  at  once  gave  up  Rodelinda  his  wife,  and  his. 
Km  Cunibert,  who,  ever  since  his  first  flight  from  Milan,  had 
heen  kept  in  prison  at  Benevento. 

Seven  years  after  this  happy  restoration,  the  following  facta 
occurred,  which  are  too  interesting  and  honourable  to  the  Lom- 
bard king  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  : — 

A  certain  Wilfred,  Bishop  of  York,  driven  from  his  home 
by  some  intrigue  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  reached  the  do- 
minions of  Bertarid  on  his  way  to  Rome.  While  there,  mes- 
sengers arrived  from  England,  offering  immense  sums  to  the 
king  if  he  would  throw  the  bishop  in  prison,  and  prevent  his 
going  to  Rome.  The  exiled  ecclesiastic  appeared  at  the  pal- 
ace, and  was  informed  by  the  king  of  the  answer  he  had  given 
bis  enemies. 

^  In  my  younger  days,  I  also  was  driven  from  my  country. 
I  went  a  hapless  wanderer,  and  sought  and  found  refuge  from 
a  certain  king  of  the  Huns,  and  of  the  sect  of  the  pagans  ;— 
who,  with  an  oath  to  his  false  god,  pledged  himself  never 
to  gife  me  into  the  hands  of  mine  enemies,  nor  to  betray 
me.  After  some  time  the  ambassadors  of  mine  enemies 
came  and  promised  with  an  oath  to  the  same  king,  to  give  him 
a  bushel  full  of  gold  coins  if  he  would  place  me  in  their  power 
tbat  they  might  kill  me.  To  which  the  king  answered ,  ^  I  would 
expect  death,  from  the  gods  if  I  committed  this  iniqtiity,  and 

trtmpled  on  the  vow  made  to  my  divinities.'     Now,  how  much 

the  more  I,  who  know  and  adore  the  true  God,  ought  to  be  far 

from  such  a  crime  ?    I  would  not  give  my -soul  to  gain  the 

whole  world  !"♦ 

*  To  Eddiiis  StephantM,  m  contemporary,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Saint 
Wilfred  of  York,  we  are  indebted  for  this  beautiful  passage.  See  Mu- 
ntori,  Annali,  ann.  664 ;  but  Mabillon  has  inserted  the  whole  of  tha 
ninths  life.    See  Seoul.  Benedlctin.  t.  iv.  p.  1. 

6* 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  CENTURIES. 

A.  D.  671  774. 

LOMBAHD   TBEIOD   BNDID. 

(A.D.  671.]  Tub  Roman  bUhopa  and  pop«8  were  eTvry  year  in- 
oeaaing  their  influence  and  preteneions,  but  the  Vatican  was  frequently 
diigraoed  by  unieemly  discord,  and  at  times,  two,  or  even  three  priest* 
or  monks  pretended  to  the  dignity,  to  gain  or  secure  which  they  would 
employ  the  temporal  arm.     An  instance  may  be  worth  giving. 

[A.  L>.  687.]  The  Archdeacon  Pasqual,  seeing  that  Pope  Conon 
WIS  at  the  point  of  death,  intrigued  with  Platyn,  the  exarch  of  the 
Eastern  enaperor,  whose  authority  Rome  still  recognised,  and  by  the 
promise  of  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  induced  the  im- 
perial officer  to  order  those  who  represented  him  at  Rome  to  elect 
Pasqiial  immediately  on  the  pope^s  death.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  a  part  of  the  Roman  people  rejected  the  choice,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  certain  Theodore.  The  popular  pope  waa 
the  more  active  of  the  two,  and  seized  and  occupied  the  interior  of  tho 
Lateran  palace,  while  Pasqual  assembled  his  forces  without.  The 
iiirions  schism  was  verging  to  a  civil  war,  when  the  wisest  among  the 
Romans  determined  to  prevent  it  by  electing  a  third  pope,  which  waB 
done  in  the  person  of  Ser*riue,  a  Sicilian.  Theodore  presently  sub- 
mitted, but  the  Archdeacon  Pasqual  was  more  obstinate,  or  counted 
more  on  the  arms  of  the  flesh.  In  fact,  the  Greek  exarch  appeared 
suddenly  at  Rome,  and  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  Pasqual.  The 
mass  of  the  Romans,  however,  by  this  time  adhered  to  Sergius ;  and 
the  Greek,  indifferent  to  aught  but  his  promised  bribe,  agreed  to  leave 
them  the  pope  of  their  choice,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold.  This  was  done,  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
most  have  been  poor  at  the  time,  if  to  pay  it  they  were  obliged  to 
pledge  the  golden  chaplets  and  other  ornaments  suspended  before  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Peter. 

[A.  D.  6tt8.]  About  this  time,  Cunibert,  the  Lombard  king  (son  and 
tacceasor  to  Bertarid),  married  Ermelinda,  a  daughter  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  reigning  in  England. 

[A.  D.  690.]  Cunibert  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  Alachis  Lom- 
bard, Duke  of  Trent  and  Brescia,  but  was  restored  shortly  after.  The 
story  of  the  fall  of  the  usurper  ia  curious. 

Alachis,  on  his  rapid  march  to  recover  Pavia,  crossed  the  river  Adda, 
bat  there  he  was  brought  to  pause  by  the  presence  of  an  army  com- 
manded by  the  King  Cunibert.  The  king,  anxious  to  spare  the  blood 
of  his  people,  challenired  the  traitor  to  single  combat;  but  Alachis 
dreaded  his  valour  or  Kis  strength.  *•*  I  know  Cunibert  for  a  drunkard 
and  an  idiot,*'  said  he ;  ^^  but  nevertheless  I  remember  when  we  were 
both  youths  we  found  in  the  palace  of  Pavia  some  sheep  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  which  Cunibert,  seizing  by  the  wool  on  tlieir  backs,  could 
lift  up  in  the  air  with  one  hand — a  thing  that  I  could  never  do."  The 
irmies  advanced  against  each  other  in  the  field  of  Coronate,  not  far 
from  Como;  but  before  the  combat  began,  Zeno,  a  deacon  of  the 
eharch  of  Pavia,  a  person  devotedly  attached  to  the  king,  requested 
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that  Cfmiberl  wovld  permit  him  to  wear  hif  royil  amif  in  the  flglit,* 
and  thk  firom  the  oonuderation  that  if  he  (the  king)  were  to  fall,  all 
wonM  be  loet,  whereas  the  death  of  an  homble  deacon  were  of  small 
import;  end  shooid  he  surrive  and  be  Tietorions,  Conibert's  glory 
would  be  the  greater  for  baring  oonqnered  the  usurper  bj  the  arms  o^ 
ene  of  his  serrante.  The  gallant  king  did  not  relish  such  adTice ;  buc^ 
mastered  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  friend  the  priest,  and  of  all ' 
those  who  were  about  his  person,  he  at  len^  consented,  and  resigned 
his  arms  to  the  deacon,  who  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  where  he  was  taken  by  both  friend  and  foe  for  Cunibert.  The 
battle  began  with  fury.  The  usurper  Alaehis,  knowing  that  if  he 
•ould  diipose  of  Cunibert,  yictory  would  be  certain,  found  him,  or 
lather  his  armour,  in  the  meMe,  and  charged  with  such  numbers  of  his 
warriors  and  with  such  yigour  that  the  Deacon  Zeno  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  slain.  Those  of  Cunibert*s  troops  who  witnessed  the 
ha  of  him  they  thought  their  king,  turned  and  fled,  and  the  royal  army 
was  thrown  in  confusion.  But  when,  at  the  command  of  the  exulting 
Alaehis,  some  of  his  followen  dismounted,  and  removinff  the  helmet  to 
eut  off  the  head  of  their  victim,  discovered  to  him,  not  the  well>known 
features  of  the  king,  but  the  shaven  sconce  of  a  priest,  his  disappoint- 
ment and  rage  were  boundless,  and  he  cried  aloud  that  nothing  was 
done  as  yet;  that  the  battle  was  still  to  fight;  but  if  God  gave  him 
vietory,  he  vowed  to  fill  a  well  with  the  noses  and  ears  of  priests. 

Meanwhile  Cunibert,  galloping  among  his  dismayed  army,  raised  hie 
▼ieor  to  show  them  that  their  king  had  not  fallen.  They  rallied,  but 
before  again  proceeding  to  blows,  Cunibert  again  proposed  single  com* 
bat.  Several  of  the  tyrant's  followers  urged  him  to  accept  Uie  chal- 
lenge. Alaehis  replied  that  he  saw  in  the  royal  standard  the  image  of 
St.  Michael  the  archangel,  before  which  he  had  taken  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  that  he  could  not  fight  with  Cunibert.  ^  My  lord,"  cried 
a  warrior,  ^  it  is  through'  fear  yon  look  at  that  standard  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  time  for  such  reflections!"  A  general  engagement  was 
therefore  renewed ;  Alaehis  was  defeated  and  killed ;  those  of  hie 
army  who  eecaped  the  sword  and  the  lance  were  drowned  in  the  waters 
of  the  Adda :  the  sacrifice  of  clerical  noses  and  ears  was  spared,  and 
King  Cunibert,  returning  to  Pavia,  raised  a  sumptuous  sepulchre  over 
the  body  of  the  devoted  deacon*  who  had  been  slain  in  his  stead. 

[A.  D.  696.]  The  city  of  Ravenna,  the  residence  of  the  imperial 
exarch,  was  so  badly  governed  by  the  Greeks,  and  such  were  the 
ferocity  and  brutality  of  its  population,  that  they  were  accustomed, 
young  and  old,  nobles  and  plebeians,  and  of  both  sexes,  to  amuse 
themstBlves  on  Sundays  and  other  holydays  with  combats,  throwing 
stones  at  each  other  with  slings.  This  year  the  most  dreadful  tumults 
ensued  firom  the  brutal  practice,  and  the  combat  was  renewed  within 
the  city  of  Ravenna,  not  only  with  stones,  but  with  clubs  and  swords. 
The  party  conquered  meditated  a  sanguinary  and  treacherous  revenge. 
On  a  Sunday  they  invhed  their  opponents  to  a  dinner,  simulating  peace 
and  fiiendship : — ^they  murdered  all  their  guests,  and  hid  their  bodies 
under  ground,  or  threw  them  into  the  ehaca  of  the  city.  If  in  the  dark 
ages  I  have  attempted  to  elucidate,  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  clergy 
are  frequently  found  pre-eminent  in  bloodshed  and  crime^ — for  they 
were  men  like  the  rest,  and  exposed  to  the  same  destructive  influenees 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity, — still  a  tribute  of  praise  will  now  and  then 
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te  dananded  by  MtiMu  of  theust  conoei?ed  and  txceBted  in  tbe  trat 
•pint  of  Christianity,  which  redresied  the  wrongs  that  temporal 
gOTemors  disregarded,  and  preserved  humanity  from  sinking  utterly 
to  tbe  ferine  state.  On  the  preseut  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Kavean^ 
erdeiad  penitential  processions  and  fasts  for  three  days,  after  whicb 
the  bodies  of  the  murdered  were  found  and  decently  buried  ;  the  mur- 
derers were  punished,  their  houses  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
80  great  were  the  horror  and  aversion  inspired  by  the  ecclesiastic,  thai 
no  znan  would  touch  their  furniture  or  other  moveable  property,  whicil 
VIS  burned  in  a  heap,  and  the  site  thenceforward  went  by  the  namt 
of  the  »  Street  of  the  Assassins."      . 

The  Roman  Church  at  this  period  was  subject  to  unjust  and  not 
Bofrequent  persecutions  on  tbe  part  of  the  emperor  at  Coastantinopla* 
tfae  most  important  consequence  of  which  was  the  rise  of  tbe  popes  im 
Rvpeet  and  power. 

fA.  D.  701.]  Gisolf,  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  without  the  orders  or 
approbation  of  the  Lombard  king,  attacked  the  Campania  of  Rome  i 
ke  took  Soro,  Arpino,  and  Arce,  burned  and  sacked  many  other  placeo» 
lod  carried  away  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  Pope  John  VI.  oame  t* 
the  succour  of  humanity,  and  his  ambassadors  (his  priests)  and  somo 
|old  induced  the  Lombard  duke  to  return  to  Benevento,  giving  up  bit 
captives. 

[A.  D.  706.]  The  Slaves,  or  Sclavonians,  who  had  already  beea 
troublesome  to  Italy,  made  a  formidable  irruption  into  Friuli,  and  killed 
is  battle  the  Lombard  duke  of  that  province.  This  fragment  of  their 
kiBtoiy  ia  extremely  romantic  and  chivalrous,  and  shows  how  mudk 
the  Lombards  piqued  themselves  on  their  personal  courage  and  fidelity, 
and  "  the  point  of  honour." 

About  the  same  time  their  king,  Aribert  II.,  the  most  cruel  moosier 
perhaps  that  ever  sat  on  their  throne,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  th« 
apoftolic  see,  msde  to  Pope  John  VII.  a  donation  of  extensive  teni* 
tones  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

[A.  D.  713.]  The  Lombard  king,  Lintprand,  added  some  laws  !• 
the  code,  and  in  the  preamble  (with  or  without  the  consent  of  Iha 
Roman  Church)  he  styles  himself^*  Christian  and  Catholic  king  of  tha 
Lombard  nation,  the  beloved  of  God/^*  In  the  course  of  this  reign, 
aeveral  other  additions  were  made  to  the  laws,  all  tending  to  prove  am 
advancement  in  civilization  and  the  science  of  government. 

[A.  D.  727.]  For  some  time  Italy  had  been  convuleed  from  one  end 
to  the  other  by  the  Iconoclastic  heresy  ;  but  it  was  in  this  year  that 
the  intrepid  Pope  Gregory  II.  animated  the  Italians  to  resist  the 
Greeks,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople.  The 
vorship  of  the  holy  images  was  insisted  upon  ;  it  was  declared  a  mm 
or  a  heresy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  emperor ;  and  as  the  Lombard  kinr 
I«iatpra&id  at  this  juncture  attacked  Ravenna,  tbe  seat  of  the  Greek 
government  in  Italy,  it  is  probable  he  did  so  with  the  consent  of  tha 
energetic  pope.  An  unsuccessful  conspiraey  was  undertaken  by  tba 
Greeks  and  their  partisans  to  put  Pope  Gregory  to  death  within  th* 
oij  of  Rome.  The  next  year,  besides  Ravenna,  Classe,  and  maajr 
^er  places  of  tbe  exarchate  were  taken  bv  the  Lombards.  It  was 
^e  co-operation  of  the  Lombards  that  saved  tbe  apostolic  see  from  ruin^ 
Ib1s0  than  two  years  Ravenna  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Pentapolia, 
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€111  again  Into  tha  haoda  of  tha  Graaka.  About  tha  Muna  tima  Liat- 
prand  wa^  a  lasa  fortunata  war  against  tha  Dnkaa  of  Spolato  and 
nanaTanto— Lombard  prinoaa  who  had  long  conmdarad  thamsalTaa 
almoat  wholly  independant  of  tha  kinga  of  Lombardy. 

[A.  D.  735.]  Tha  haroio  Tictor  of  tha  Saracans,  Charlas  Martal, 
gofemor  by  nama,  but  by  fiiet  king  of  the  French  monarchy,  had  long 
antartained  a  friendly  oorraapondence  with  the  King  of  the  Liombarda ; 
and  now  that  he  aaw  tha  hoar  approaching  when  he  could  assame  for 
hknaalf  or  hia  children  the  name  and  the  crown  of  a  monarch,  he  sent 
hia  aon  Pepin  ta  the  aoart  of  Pavia,  lagging  Lintprand  to  accept  him 
as  a  child  of  honour  or  adoption.  King  Lintprand  gladly  consented, 
and  tha  fhnction  was  perfonned  with  afi  solemnity,  the  king  having 
with  his  own  hand  cut  off  tha  hair  of  the  young  prince  Pepin,  which, 
according  to  Paul  Wamafrid,  signified  in  the  style  of  those  times  that 
thenceforth  ha  held  him  aa  hia  own  aon.  Shortly  after,  baring  made 
ktm  manr  and  magnifioant  praaenta,  he  sent  him  back  to  France  to  hia 
Batural  fitthar.'^ 

[A.  D.  739.]  At  the  prayer  of  Charlaa  Martel,  who  was  again  attacked 
by  the^aracena,  Lintprand  marched  with  a  formidable  army  to  his  aid. 
At  this  movement  the  Saracens  abandoned  their  enterprise.  This  event 
waa  immediately  followed  by  others  of  a  most  important  nature,  thai 
aonvulsed  Italy  and  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards.  The  teati- 
many  of  historians  is  contradictory,  and  the  facts  would  be  too  long  to 
ezaraina.  In  another  war  between  Lintprand  and  the  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
the  king  waa  accused  of  having  devastated  part  of  the  territories  ap- 
pertaining to  the  pope ;  while  he,  on  hia  side,  was  indignant  at  his  con- 
quered enemy  f  the  Duke  of  Spoleto)  being  received  and  protected  at 
Rome,  whence  ne  soon  issued,  and  it  Was  said,  under  the  pope's  pro* 
taction,  and  certainly  with  Roman  troops  as  allies,  to  renew  the  war 
•gainst  tha  King  of  Lombardy.  As  early  as  728-9,  Oregoiy  II.  hard 
preased  by  the  Lombarda,  had  invited  Charles  Martel  into  Italy  to  pro* 
tect  him  against  Lintprand  and  the  Greek  Emperor  at  the  same  time ; 
and  now  (in  740)  the  invitation  was  pressingly  repeated  by  Gregory 
in.  who  saw  the  statea  of  the  church  ravaged,  and  Rome  herself  threat- 
aned,  by  the  irritated  iSombards.  But  Charles  satisfied  himself  with  re* 
turning  presents  and  moat  dutiful  messages  to  the  papal  nunzioa; 
Gra^ry  III.  died,  and  the  Uara  descended  to  Zaohariah,  who,  though 
by  burth  a  Greek,  felt  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  and  saw  the  imprudence 
af  recufring,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  foreign  arms.  A  pacific 
ambaasy  reconciled  Liutprand,  who,  after  a  short  time,  reeigned  to 
**  Saint  Peter*'  the  towns  he  had  occupied.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Lintprand  continued  to  alarm  Ital^  ^  with  a  vexatious  alternative  of 
hostility  and  tnica,"t  tha  popes  continued  inimical,  and  the  people 
«nhappy. 

[A.  D.  744.]  Liutprand  died.  Ildebrand,  his  nephew,  who  had 
bean  associated  in  his  government  nine  yeara,  was  deprived  of  the  cro  wa 
aaven  months  after  his  deatN,  and  Rachis,  Duke  of  Friuli,  was  elected. 

(A.  D.  749.]  A  truea  which  had  existed  between  the  Lombards  and 
tha  Greek  exarch  was  broken  this  year ;  and  irritated  by  aome  acta  of 
treaebeiy  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  Rachis  seized  several  towns  of 
the  Pantapolis  and  besieged  Perugia.    Pope  Zachariah  hastened  to 

Sara  blood,  and  auoh  waa  the  effect  of  his  tears  and  representationa* 
at  tha  kmg  not  only  relinquiahad  tha  aiege,  but  hia  throne  and  tha 
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voffld,  ani  ahor^j  after  with  his  wtft  and  daughter  reoeiTed  the  aonae- 
tjc  habit  at  Rome.    He  waa  snooeeded  bj  hia  brother  Aetolf. 

[A.  D.  752.]  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charlee  Martel,  waa  recogniaed^aa 
King  of  France  bj  the  pope,  and  hia  maater,  the  legitimate  lung  Chil* 
derie,  waa  made  a  monk.  Thiasame  year,  A0tolf,|with  the  natural 
ambition  that  had  animated  hia  predeoeaaora,  made  war  on  the  Greek 
exarchate,  and  avowed  or  betrayed  hia  intention  of  uniting  Italy  under 
cne  Ltombard  aceptre* 

[A.  D.  753.]  <  Pope  Stephen  11.  who  had  in  Tain  remonatrated,  re- 
paired to  FraneOy  where  he  induced  Pepin  to  take  up  arms  and  chaatiae 
the  Lombarda. 

[A.  D.  754.]  The  Pope  returned  to  Italy  in  the  rear  of  a  atrong 
army  that  beat  the  Lombarda  at  the  ekiu»e^  or  paaaea  of  the  Alps.  The 
TJctorioua  Pepin  then  besieged  Aatoif  in  Pavia,  and  aoon  induced  him 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  Lombard  king  engaged  himself  by  solemn 
oatha,  giving  hostages  for  their  fulfilment,  to  restore  all  the  towns  and 
territories  he  had  occupied  to  the  pope,  and  then  Pepin  returned  to 


[A.  D.  755.]    Inatead  of  restoring  what  he  had  promised,  Astolf,  in  a 
fury  of  revenge,  marched  against  the  pope,  who  had  repaired  to  Rome. 
He  is  accused  of  having  exercised  great  violence  and  cruelty  in  the 
open  country,  of  having  stolen  from  the  churches  without  the  walls 
sundry  bodies  of  saints  (relics  of  matchless  value  in  those  days),  and 
finally  of  having  laid  siege  to  the  city  itself.    At  his  first  apparition, 
Pope  Stephen  had  despatched  envoys  by  sea,  to  claim  again  the 
interference  and  protection  of  the  French  king,  but  time  passed  and 
he  received  no'^answer.    It  was  then  he  resorted  to  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  sending  a  letter  to  Pepin,  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Apostle  Peter  himself,  who  summoned  the  French  king,  in  the 
most  pathetic  terms,  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  Rome.    Eternal  life  in  para« 
disc  waa  his  reward  if  obedient  and  prompt,  and  the  alternative  waa 
eternal  perdition.     Such  an  invitation  could  scarcely  be  declined : 
Pepin  again  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  Astolf,  who  seems  throughout  to 
have  made  very  false  estimates  of  his  powers  of  resistance,  was  even 
more  unfortunate  than  in  the  preceding  vear.    Again  besieged  in  Pavia, 
he  purchased  peace  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  obligation  to 
surrender  not  merely  what  ho  bad  promised  before,  but  several  addi- 
tional districts  to  which  hitherto  the  popes  had  never  pretended.     The 
victorious  king  repaired  to  Rome,  and  then  it  is  that  the  donation  of 
the  exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis,  which  certainly  were  not  his  to  give, 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Pepin  to  Stephen — a  donation  on  which 
thenceforth  the  popes  mainly  founded  their  right  to  the  sovereign  pos- 
session of  the  territories  of  the  church,  or  the  patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter.    Tet  the  act  or  instrument  of  this  donation  was  never  pro- 
duced ;  and  Ariosto,  with  wicked  wit,  places  it  with  many  other  strange 
and  lost  things — ^in  the  moon. 

[A.  D.  756.]  Astolf  died  without  children,  and  after  some  violent 
discussions  in  the  Lombard  diet,  Desiderius,  with  whom  the  monarchy 
waa  fated  to  expire,  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  soon  opposed  by  an  ex- 
king  of  the  Lombards,  the  same  Rachis  who  had  renounced  the  crown 
for  the  eowl,  becoming  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  To 
strengthen  himself,  Desiderius  sought  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  with 
ample  promises  of  obedience  and  restitution,  and  he  waa  prineipallv 
indebted  to  Stephen  for  his  kingdom  and  the  quiet  retreat  of  hia  rival, 
who  retamed  to  the  Benedictinea. 
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[A.  D.  758.]  We  find  the  pope  (Paul  1.  who  had  raoeeeded  to  Ste- 
phen n.)  entreating  Pepin  again  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy,  to  oblige 
the  Lombard  king  to  keep  his  promises ;  while  Desiderius  complainB, 
on  his  side,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  excited  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento  to  rise  against  him,  the  pope  even  giving  his  benedic- 
tion in  private  to  the  arms  of  the  rebels.  These  Lombard  dukes, 
evidently  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope,  declared  themselves  the  lieges 
of  King  Pepin,  and  also  claimed  the  protection  of  his  arms. 

[A.  D.  768.]  The  Lombards,  who  had  been  in  such  constant  war- 
fare with  the  church,  were  called  upon  by  the  faithful  to  chastise  a 
sacrilegious  intruder  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  was  Desiderius 
who  deposed  the  false  Pope  Constantino,  and  procured  for  the  church 
the  liberty  of  election.  The  most  horrible  cruelties  were  committed  by 
the  Romans  on  the  schismatic  or  unsuccessful  party.  The  tearing  out 
of  eyes  was  a  familiar  atrocity. ' 

[A.  D.  769.]  The  new  pope  (Stephen  IIL),  who  owed  the  tiara  to 
Desiderius,  was  further  indebted  to  him  for  his  life,  the  Lombard  king 
saving  him  from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Romans. 

[A.  D.  770.]  Bertha,  the  widow  of  Pepin  and  mother  of  Charle* 
mag'ne  and  Carloman,  who  now  occupied  between  them  the  vast  Frank 
monarchy,  visited  the  Lombard  king  at  JPavia,  and  treated  for  the 
following  intermarriages  :  — Glsla,  her  daughter,  and  sister  of  Charle- 
magne, was  to  be  given  to  Adelchi,  the  son  of  Desiderius ;  and  two 
daughters  of  the  Lombard  king  were  to  be  given,  one  to  Charlemagne, 
and  one  to  his  brother.  Such  a  triple  alliance,  by  strengthening  the 
Lombards,  could  not  but  be  opposed  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  project  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Pope 
Stephen  HI.  than  be  showed  his  implacable  hatred  and  his  dark  ingrati- 
tude to  Desiderius,  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  a  debtor,  by  writing  a 
letter,  in  which  the  king  and  the  whole  Lombard  race  were  loaded  with 
the  most  vituperous  terms,  to  dissuade  the  Frank  monarchs  from  the 
match.  This  furious  episUo  succeeded  in  part :  Carloman  refused  his 
spouse  elect,  but  Charlemagne  married  his. 

[A.  D.  771.]  Charlemagne,  without  alleging  offence  or  cause,  repu- 
diated his  Lombard  wife  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father,  who  pro- 
foundly felt  the  insult.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  Carloman  died — 
his  brother  Charlemagne  seized  his  states^  and  his  widow  fled  with 
her  sons  to  Italy,  where  she  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  court 
of  King  Desiderius. 

[A.  D.  772.]  The  disputes  between  the  Lombards  and  the  popes, 
which  had  scarcely  ever  ceased,  were  renewed  with  great  violence. 
Desiderius,  advancing  towards  Rome,  proposed  that  the  pope  (now 
Adrian  I.)  should  anoint  and  recognise  as  kings  the  orphans  of  Carlo- 
man,  dispossessed  by  their  unnatural  uncle  Charlemagne.  On  this 
eondition  he  would  complete  every  engagement  he  had  contracted  with 
the  pontiff's^  But  interest  and  fear  bound  the  pope  to  the  powerful 
Frank  nfonarch,  and  he  pertinactously  refused.  On  this  the  Lombard 
king  seems  to  have  devastated  some  of  the  church  territory — the 
pope  again  clamoured  for  help  from  beyond  the  Alps — Charlemagne 
marched,  and  the  melancholy  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  monarchy 
happened  as  is  detailed  in  the  following  narrative. 
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I  know  I  Ior»  in  Tain,  ntnw  afainit  hopt ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intaniblo  sioTe, 
I  still  poor  in  the  waters  of  my  lotre, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  sUll :  thus  Indian-likt, 
Religions  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  son,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper* 
But  knows  of  him  no  mora«— SaAunAjis. 


Ih  a  lovely  and  secluded  valley  in  the  lower  acclivities  of  Um 
Tuscan  Apennines,  and  in  the  rear  of  a  village,  there  stood  in 
the  year  of  our  redemption  772,  a  considerable  mansion  or 
castle,  which  had  not  been  built  by  the  bands  of  the  barbarians, 
but  in  its  style,  magnitude,  and  distribution  referred  to  the  days 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  offered  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
villas  of  emperors  or  patricians  as  we  can  now  trace  them  io 
the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  ruins  of  them  that  yet 
reniam. 

A  concurrence  of  fortunate  cirbumstances  had  preserved 
this  edifice  in  the  midst  of  the  general  ruin  that  befell  Italy,  but 
perhaps  it  was  indebted  to  nothing  more  than  to  its  local  situa- 
tion. Retired  from  the  high-roads,  and  far  out  of  tbe  line  of 
communication  between  the  great  cities  of  the  peninsula,  it 
was  necessary  to  seek  for  it,  ere  it  could  be  seen  ;  and  to  eyes 
more  practised  than  those  of  the  invaders,  the  dark,  narrow 
gorge,  its  only  access  from  the  Tuscan  plain,  would  hardly  hav9 
betrayed  the  road  to,  or  even  the  existence  of,  an  inhabited 
and  comparatively  prosperous  district.  Successive  streams  of 
barbarism  and  desolation  had  swept  by  it,  but  it  had  remained 
one  of  the  few  happy  oases  in  the  wilderness  of  general  misery, 
retaining  in  a  prominent  degree  the  language  and  the  usages 
of  tbe  Romans.  The  descent  might  be  dubious,  and  the  style 
might  savour  of  tbe  ridiculous,  at  a  period  when  an  unnatural 
trio— the  Lombards,  the  popes,  and  the  Greeks — occupied  all 
Italy,  and  when  there  was  no  empire ;  but  Leontius,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  castle  in  the  valley,  claimed  as  his  ancestors  some 
of  the  great  names  of  old  Rome,  and  called  himself  a  patii- 
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cian  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  we  allow  him  all  his  claims* 
the  noble  of  tijLe  empire  bad  returned  to  the  poverty  and  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  citizen  of  the  early  republic,  for  like  Cin* 
cinnatus  he  was  a  farmer  and  cultivated  his  own  estate.  Defi- 
cient however  as  he  may  have  been  in  what  we  consider 
wealth,  he  lacked  none  of  the  essential  comforts  of  life,  and  a 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  grew  around  him,  such  as  the 
wealthy  cannot  always  boast. 

Late  in  an  October  evening,  Leontius  was  sitting  with  bis 
family  around  a  large  and  cheerful  fire.  The  night  was  dreary 
and  stormy,  the  heavy  rain  pattered  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
maroni,  or  chestnut-trees  that  grew  round  the  house,  and  they 
might  have  pitied  the  condition  of  those  exposed  to  the 
**  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  or,^  by  a  less  amiable  process, 
have  increased  their  own  comfort  by  reflecting  on  the  sufler- 
ings  of  others,  when  in  a  pause  of  the  noisy  gate  they  fancied 
they  heard  the  sound  of  voices  crying  as  if  for  help  or  guidance. 
^*  Hark !"  said  Lucilla,  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Roman, 
**  what  voices  are  those  at  this  hour  and  in  such  a  night  ?" 

**  The  voices  of  the  wolves,  I  suppose,"  said  Leontius  : 
*'  what  else  can  they  be  ?" 

But  as  wolves  are  not  apt  to  pronounce  such  words  as 
*'  Hilloa !  ho  !  hilloa ! — a  light  to  guide  our  steps,  in  the  name 
of  the  Virgin !"  and  as  these  sounds  were  soon  distinctly  heard, 
the  Roman  rose,  and  taking  some  branches  of  the  resinous 
pine  that  were  blazing  on  the  hearth,  descended  to  see  what  it 
might  be,  followed  by  one  of  his  sons. 

Seldom  was  aid  more  opportune  ;  for,  when  they  went  out, 
they  discovered,  by  the  aid  of  their  bright  torches,  two  men  on 
horseback  advancing  to  the  edge  of  a  considerable  clifi*,  which 
in  that  direction  formed  the  embankment  of  a  mountain  stream 
that  ran  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Another  step  or  two 
forward,  and  by  a  precipitous  descent  the  benighted  wanderers 
would  have  found  themselves  with  broken  bones  in  the  bed  of 
that  torrent. 

'^  Back,  back  !"  cried  Leontius,  waving  the  burning  pine  as 
liigh  as  be  could  to  light  them :  "  to  your  right  there  is  a  tall 
rock ;  behind  it  there  is  a  path — take  thai — it  will  lead  you  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  we  will  show  you  where  the  bridge 
is."  The  strangers  made  brief  reply  to  show  tliey  bad  under- 
stood his  directions,  and  Leontius  and  bis  son  ascended  the 
stream  a  few  hundred  yards. 

The  family  within-doors,  who  had  all  quitted  their  comfort- 
able fireside,  and  were  on  tlie  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to  who 
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the  Tkiten  might  be,  presently  saw  their  father  and  brother 
return  with  two  men  wrapped  up  in  large  riding-cloaks  with 
hoods  that  entirely  concealed  their  persons.  T%e  first  duty  of 
hospitality  was  to  disencumber  them  of  these  streaming 
garments.  Leontius  and  his  son  did  this  ;  but  the  surprise  of 
the  domestic  circle  was  greater  than  their  pleasure,  when  they 
saw  two  Lombard  warriors  stand  before  them ! 

To  refer  to  a  somewhat  less  remote  period,  and  to  our  own 
country,  the  effect  of  this  apparition  was  kin  to  what  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  minds  of  a  Saxon  family  by  the 
sadden  intrusion  of  a  couple  of  haughty  Norman  barons ; 
and  though  the  rule  of  the  Longobardi  had  now  lasted  nearly 
two   hundred  years,  the  Italians  still  continued   a  distinct 
people,*  and  the  seclusion  of  the  Roman  establishment  in  this 
Apennine  valley  had  kept  them  almost  strangers  to  their  con- 
querors, whose  insolence  and  ferocity  however  they  had  heard 
recorded  in  many  a  woful  tale.     They  could  not,  however, 
expel  those  whom  they  had  admitted,  and  it  behooved  Leontius^ 
moreover,  as  a  prudent  man,  to  behave  courteously  to-  these 
stray  members  of  the  ruling  powers.     Yet  would  it  have  been 
curious  to  observe  the  workings  of  the  Italian's  mind  while 
doing  this.     He  knew  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  and  his 
country  were  held  by  the  Lombards,  who,  according  to  their 
own  assertion,  were  wont  to  designate  every  thing  essentially 
Tile  by  the  epithet  *^  Roman,"  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  made 
it  his  proudest  boast  that  he  was  a  Roman  noble,  and  enter- 
tained of  the  Lombards  an  opinion  not  a  whit  more  favourable 
than  that  which  had  been  announced  by  Pope  Stephen,!  who 
with  more  energy  than  elegance  qualified  them  as  a  perfidious* 
filthy,   and  leprous  rac4^  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of 
nations,  and  in  every  way^  abominable.     While  tendering  bis 
services,  and  offering  his  hospitalities,  Leontius  strived  to 
maintain  si  bearing  and  semblance  of  dignity,  and  while  con- 
Bcious  of  his  political  inferiority,  he  aimed,  and  at  times  ridicu- 
lously enough,  at  a  tone  of  equality  with  his  guests,  who,  to  do 
them  justice,  were  mild  and  well  behaved,  and  neither  in  man- 

*  Some  Italian  writers  have  insiBted  on  the  fiition  of  the  Lombards 
and  the  Italians  into  one  people,  which  ean  hardly  have  been,  when  we 
•ee  oa«  code  of  laws  recognised  for  the  Italians,  and  another  for  tb* 
Lombards.  Approaches  to  the  union  most  however  h«f  e  existed  after 
two  centnries,  and  it  might  have  been  effected  but  for  the  interference 
of  new  conquerors. 

t  In  the  letter  he  wrote  to  dis8uade,Cha(lemagne  from  bis  marrva^ 
with  the  daughter  of  King  DesideriusJ 
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sen  or  person  disclosed  any  of  the  traits  of  the  revdtiBf  per* 
trait  drawn  by  their  infeterate  enemy. 

In  trutby  before  that  evening  clos^,  there  was  one  of  the 
family,  the  young  and  lovely  Lucilla,  made  the  discovery  that 
the  younger  of  the  strangers  was  a  very  handsome  man ;  and 
as  she  met  the  glances  of  his  fine,  large,  blue  eyes,  which  were 
frequently  cast  on  her,  and  evidently  in  admiration,  the  Roman 
maiden  already  felt  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  love  a 
Lombard.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  on  either 
side  many  of  the  antipathies  instilled  by  theory  or  prejudice 
disappeared  before  the  immediate  and  direct  charities  and  sym- 
pathies of  human  nature,  and  both  parties  were  glad  of  the 
chance  that  bad  brought  them  together, — an  accident  ex* 
plained  by  the  Lombards  as  having  resulted  from  their  quitting 
a  numerous  company  with  whom  they  were  travelling,  to  find 
a  sliorter  road  over  the  mountains.  The  business  on  which 
they  were  wayfaring  did  not  seem  to  be  of  an  urgent  nature^ 
for  they  loitered  the  next  morning,  and  an  invitation  from 
Leontius  to  pass  the  day  at  his  casteUo  was  immediately  ac* 
cepted  by  the  younger  of  the  Lombards,  to  whom  his  com- 
panion seemed  to  pay  eitreme  deference. 

When  time  is  short,  lovers  do  well  (or  ill,  as  it  may  happen) 
to  make  ready  use  of  it ;  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the 
simple  single-heartedness  of  the  Roman  girl,  must  be  the  excuse 
if  Lucilla  heard  that  day,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  protestatioa 
and  the  sigfi  of  a  lover  ;  nor  did  she  see  the  handsome  Lom* 
bard  take  his  departure  on  the  following  morn  without  having 
been  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  come  again. 

And  be  came  again.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  reappeared 
in  the  solitary  valley,  and  one,  two^ three  days  glided  away 
with  exquisite  happiness ;  but  Lucijla's  hopes — for  she  could 
already  contemplate,  though  reprobated  by  her  church,  and 
opposed  by  her  father^s  prejudices,  a  union  with  a  Lombard 
chief— her  fond  hopes  were  for  ever  blighted,  when  on  bidding 
her  adieu,  and  kissing  the  tears  from  her  innocent  eyes,  the 
stranger  informed  her  she  had  entertained  and  loved — her 
king! 

The  information  was  but  too  correct,  the  Lombard  being  no 
less  a  personage  than  Adelchi,  who  was  associated  with  his 
father  Desiderius  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  time  of  his 
first  accidental  appearance  in  the  valley,  he  was  secretly  ac- 
companying an  important  embassy  to  Rome,  and  the  beauty 
of  Lucilla  attracted  him  thither  on  his  return. 

The  same  charms  made  him  sigh  all  the  way  back  to  Favia  \ 
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bat  once  tlierey  amid  the  splendoar  and  the  cares  of  royaltf, 
— and  the  latter  preseDtlj  came  beanly  upon  biro,— it  could 
hardly  be  expected  be  should  occupy  himaelf  much  about  his 
mountain  adventure.  But  the  sport,  or  the  capricious  tender^ 
nesB,  or  the  easily  disposed  of  passion  of  a  thousand- ways- 
occupied  man  may  be  lingering  anguish  or  death  to  a  pas- 
abnate  and  solitary  woman,  and  we  repeat  but  an  old  tale  in 
saying  that  the  lovely  Lucilla  drooped  from  that  hour. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  that  stormy  night  when 
{she  was  the  first  to  catch  the  ominous  sounds)  the  voices  of 
the  strangers  were  heard  in  the  valley,  and  Lucilla  was  seated 
by  the  same  fireside  and  with  the  same  objects  around  her  as 
then.  The  fate  of  Italy,  as  well  as  her  own,  had  undergone 
change  in  that  interval.  Charlemagne,  invited  by  the  popeB» 
had  descended  the  Alps  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  *'  Holy 
Church,"  and  the  throne  of  the  Lombards  was  tottering  to  its' 
Ml.*  Ev^tB  of  such  importance  had  reached  even  the  se- 
cloded  mansion  of  Leontius  and  the  ears  of  Lucilla  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  now,  at  the  conversation  of  a  friend  of  her  father'a 
who  had  just  returned  from  some  town  in  Tuscany,  that  ^e 
betrayed  any  interest  in  what  was  passing.  The  news  of  this 
Italian  was,  that  tlie  Franks  had  besieged  and  taken  Pavia,the 
Lombard  capital,  and  slain  Deaiderius ;  and  that  the  trium- 
phant Charlemagne  was  now  preparing  his  march  to  Rome 
with  King  Adelchi,  a  prisoner  in  his  train.  At  this  intelligencey 
Lucilla  drew  her  hands  across  her  brow,  and  was  observed  to 
remain  a  long  while  as  if  entranced  :  she  arose  at  last,  and 
retired  with  an  expression  of  wildness  and  desperate  purpose 
on  her  pale,  wasted  countenance,  which  was  recollected  after* 
ward  by  her  family,  and  understood  when  too  late. 

*  ^*  E  quando  1  dente  Longobardo  mon« 
La  Santa  Chieia,  aotto  a  le  sue  ali 
Carlo  Magno  yincendo  la  eoccorse." 

Dantb,  Pared,  c.  6. 

Tet  the  poet  must  have  known  that  the  fortunate  Prank  undertook 
the  war  of  Italy  from  motiyes  more  powerful  than  those  of  assisting 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  *^  Altro  era  il  motivo  della  guerra  che  si  gettaya 
negli  occhi  de*  popoli,  altro  era  quello  che  si  chiudeya  nel  petto  de' 
dominanti.  Bisogoa  risalire  piu  alio  per  ritrovare  la  segreta  ca- 
gione  che  mosse  Carlomagno  alio  sterminlo  dell*  ultimo  re  Lon- 
gobardo. Desiderio  in  faccia  alia  politica  Francese  era  reo  d*  un 
imperdonsbile  delitto :  egli  avea  dato  asilo  nella  sua  corte,  a'  disgraziati 
figtiuoli  di  Carlomano  (suo  fiatello)  de'  quali,  come  1'  ambizione  noa 
ha  nepoti.  Carlo  invadeva  I'eredlta  ed  insidiava  la  vita :  £  Papa  Adri* 
ano,  stromento  di  si  basso  delitto,  ricusaya  egli  pure  di  riconoicere  gU 
Kiagarati  ftia&uSiu^-^BiblioL  Ital,  No.  Iviii* 


The  following  day  there  was  wo  m  the  house  of  Leontiin^ 
for  his  fairest  daughter  had  quitted  it»  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
traced.  Meanwhile  Luciilay  attired  as  a  peasant  lad,  was  tm- 
▼ersingi  and  on  foot,  the  hleak  and  stony  Apennines.  She 
inight  be  sinking  with  bodily  fatigue,  but  her  ardent  soul  waa 
animated  with  a  feeling  and  intensity  of  purpose  all  but  equal 
to  the  performing  of  miracles.  Adelchi,  who  had  been  humble 
miough  to  love  her,  might  forget  her  in  his  elevation  and  pros- 
perity ;  but  now^  in  the  days  of  sorrow,  the  king  might  recollect 
an  Italian  maiden,  and  the  lowly  might  aid  the  exalted.  She 
would  seek  him  in  his  prison,— she  would  follow  him  through 
the  vast  world — and  if  she  could  but  die  for  him  she  had  bved, 
(what  now  was  her  life  ?)  her  destiny  would  be  accomplished 
to  her  hearths  best  wishes. 

Such  thoughts  and  persuasions  had  occupied  her  from  the  mo- 
ment she  heard  of  Adelchi's  ruin,  and  these,  with  a  passionate 
heroism  and  a  devotedness  that  only  love  knows,  carried  her 
through  a  long,  toilsome  journey,  and  a  thousand  perils,  to  the 
gates  of  the  *'*  eternal  city,"  where  ebe  arrived  in  time  to  see 
Charlemagne^s  pompous  entrance.  Alas !  how  unworthy  of 
her  ancient  freedom  and  fame,  and  her  glorious  capitol,  and 
her  ^^  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !'* 

Yet  must  we  pause  a  moment  to  describe  the  pageantry 
accorded  by  the  timid  and  ambitious  pope  to  this  new  foreign 
eonquerer) — to  this  new  transalpine  occupant  of  Italy,  and 
master  of  the  '^  world's  mistress" — Rome. 

Adrian  I.,  who  then  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and  had  been 
the  promoter  and  principal  actor  in  the  late  revolution,  which 
was  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  barbarian  Lom- 
bards to  the  barbarian  Franks,  had  received  due  notice  and 
was  properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  royal  visiter.** 
Rejoicing  in  his  success,  he  sent  as  far  as  the  city  of  Novi,  or 
thirty  miles,  the  magnates  and  the  senators  of  Rome  (did  ^hese 
men  not  know  the  ancient  value  of  the  title,  and  blush  at  its 
debasement  ?)  as  a  fitting  deputation  to  welcome  Charlemagne. 

The  conqueror^s  progress  towards  the  apostle's  tomb  had 
been  expressly  timed  ;  and  to  identify  the  pomp  and  solemnities 
of  religion  with  his  mundane  success,  it  was  on  Holy  Saturday 
that  Charlemagne  approached  Rome's  degraded  walls.  At  a 
mile  from  the  city,  he  was  met  by  the  unwarlike  papal  troops, 
and  hundreds  of  children  bearing  branches  of  palfti  and  of 
olive  in  their  hands,  who  thence  preceded  his  steps,  with  songs 
and  shouts  pronounced  the  joyful  welcome  of  the  King  of  the 
Franks.  '  The  banners  of  Rome  were  unfurled  around  him, 
and  one  of  them  bore  the  proud  impress  of  the  ancient  republic* 
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A  misieroiiB  Hmol  of  uknunontane  waniors,  wondering  at  all 
ihej  saw,  maiciied  with  CharlemagDe,  and  bis  rear  and  flanka 
were  protected  by  a  diviaion  of  bis  anny.  Wben  nearer 
to  the  city  walla,  a  holier  procession  went  out  to  encounter 
him ;  and  at  sight  of  the  crosses  and  the  relies  of  the  Vatican^ 
the  prood  conqueror  disaaounted  from  his  horse,  and  on  foot^ 
with  the  retinue  of  his  princes  and  nobie  officers,  he  humbly 
advanced  to  the  temple,  in  whose  porch  Pope  Adrian,  in  the 
midst  of  his  clergy,  awaited  him.  A  flight  of  steps  led  to  that 
porch,  and  as  the  King  of  the  Franks  ascended  them,  he  made 
a  spectacle  of  ins  humility,  and  kissed  them  one  by  one.  Be* 
oe^h  the  porch,  the  pope  and  the  king  embraced  with  stndied 
cordiality ;  and  then  Charlemagne  taking  the  right  hand  of 
Adrian,  they  entered  the  church  Of  St.  Peter's — ^  dove  con 
canH  ed  orazUnd  re^td  onaraio  V  arrivo  di  «f  grand'  osjnte.*^ 
The  duties  or  ceremonies  of  religion  being  performed,  the 
king  and  the  pope  entered  the  city,  but  not  until  they  had  re- 
ciprocally sworn  an  oath  for  their  safety,  or  that  the  one  should 
not  commit  offence  or  violence  on  the  other — a  curious  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  times,  which  may  show  how  much  confidence 
and  goml  faith  existed  betiveen  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  and 
the  worldly  monarch .  The  following  day  being  Easter  S  unday , 
the  consoling  mystery  of  the  resurrection  was  observed  with 
all  the  splendour  that  the  wealth  and  ingenuity  of  the  age  and 
of  Rome  would  allow.  With  impious  pantomime  and  stage- 
trickery,  the  Saviour  of  men  was  seen  by  the  bodily  and  vulgar 
eye  to  rise  from  the  dead,  while  the  pope  and  the  king  again 
embraced  each  other  in  the  background  of  the  sacrilegious 
mimicry.  Two  more  days  were  devoted  to  the  festivities  of 
the  church  ere  Adrian  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  state ; 
but  on  the  third  day  the  pope  was  importunate  that  the  king 
should  confirm  the  privileges  and  donations  made  by  his  father 
Pepin  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Charlemagne  was  obedient 
and  liberal,  for  he  even  added  to  the  territory  already  granted 
to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  the  diploma,  or  his  act 
of  confirmation  and  reintegration,  was  solemnly  placed  on  the 
high  altar  of  the  Vatican. 

During  these  important  proceedings,  that  might  interest  the 
fate  of  millions,  where  was  she  who  was  abstracted  and  absorbed 
by  the  fate  of  one  ?  Alas  !  Lucilla  had  looked  in  vain  in  the 
procession  for  her  royal  captive  lover  ;  and  after  that  disap- 
pointment she  contrived  to  ascertain  that  the  news  of  her 
Italian  friend  in  the  valley — the  news  that  had  so  determined 
her-^wasiocorrect  or  premature.   Pavia,  though  closely  block- 
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aded  by  an  utmj  Charlemagne  bad  left  behind  him,  had  not 
yet  fallen,  nor  was  Adelchi  a  prisoner.  She  closed  her  faande, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  silent  thankfulness  at  this  in- 
telligence ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  conversation  from  which  she 
gleaned  it  repressed  her  hopes  and  her  momentary  joy. — 
Although  (it  was  said)  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
bad  not  fallen^  from  the  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced  it 
was  impossible  it  could  hold  out  when  the  victorious  Charlemagne 
should  reappear  before  its  walls,  which  he  would  do  iii  a  few 
days.  Verona  then  would  be  the  only  city  that  resisted  the  con- 
queror ;  but  its  state  of  defence  was  even  weaker  than  Pa  via,  and 
Adelchi — (how  did  the  heart  of  the  Roman  maiden  heave 
within  her  whenever  she  heard  that  name !) — Adelchi,  who 
commanded  there,  must  fkll  into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne, 
from  whom  be  could  hardly  expect  mercy. 

Her  generous,  devoted  leve  now  presented  another  and  a 
longer  journey  to  Lucilla,  for  she  resolved  to  reach  Verona, 
and  to  trust  to  chance  (or  perhaps  she  had  confidence  in  a 
merciful  Providence)  for  the  means  of  seeing  or  serving 
the  object  of  her  heart's  idolatry.  To  this  end  the  mas- 
querade which  concealed  her  sex,  her  youth,  and  her  love- 
liness, was  artfully  rendered  still  more  impervious,  and  hiring 
herself  as  a  pal^enier,  or  groom,  to  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
the  Frank  king,  sh^  took  with  him  the  road  to  Lombardy. — 
Charlemagne's  return  was,  as  had  been  predicted,  speedily 
followed  by  Desiderius's  surrender,  and  Lucilla  witnessed  at 
Pavia  the  captivity  of  the  father,  mother,  and  sister  of  her 
royal  lover.  The  history  of  the  latter,  or  of  the  fair  Ermen- 
garda,*  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  was  by  this  time  familiar 
to  Lucilla;  Married  in  the  bloom  of  her  yoiith  and  beauty  to 
Charlemagne,  who  had  now  worked  the  rain  of  her  race,  that 
haughty  monarch,  for  causes  that  are  still  a  mystery,  and  with- 
out imputing  to  her  the  shadow  of  a  crime,  had  repudiated 
her  after  little  more  than  one  year,  had  sent  her  back  to  her 
father,  and  at  once  taken  anotlier  wife  ;  thus  converting  into 
a  copious  and  reasonable  source  of  hate  what  had  been  in- 
tended to  consolidate  the  good-will  and  friendship  of  the  Frank 
and  Lombard  sovereigns.! 

*  Hittoiy  bu  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  unfortanate  daughter 
of  Desideritts  with  any  accuracy.  By  eome  abe  is  styled  Ermengarda, 
by  otbers  fierta,  while  others  call  her  Desiderata. — MuraiDri^  ^nnaL 
oftn.  771.  I  have  employed  the  name  adopted  by  Count  Manzoni  (see 
Addehi  TVagedia}  and  other  modem  Italian  writers. 

t  This  deed  of  Charlemagne's,  which  has  never  been  jostified  or 


LucOk  miglit  have  wqpl  before  over  this  dooestio  trtgedj^ 
init  her  intereet  was  immeewirdbij  increased  when  she  traced 
ia  the  pale  bat  still  beaotiful  features  of  Ermeogarda  a  likeness 
—a  strong  likeness — to  her  brother.  From  that  moment  aU 
her  ingenuity  was  directed  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  this  onfortnoate  wife  and  daughter  of  a  king,  from 
whom  her  ardent  fancy  suggested  she  might  obtain  some 
information,  or  perhaps  means  whereby  to  enable  her  to  be  of 
senrice  to  Adelchi.  The  difficulties  of  accomplishing  this 
were  great,  the  overcoming  of  them  did  honour  to  her  wit  and 
ingenuity ;  and  the  Roman  maiden,  in  masculine  and  vulgar 
attire,  did  at  last  stand  in  presence  oi  the  LcMobard  princes8» 
and  alone.  But  here  her  presence  of  mind,  or  her  fortitude^ 
utterly  failed  her :  she  knew  not  bow  to  begin, — ^how  to  account 
for  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  King  Adelchi  ;T-she  felt 
she  could  not  disguise  the  secret  of  her  sex  when  she  spoke 
on  that  subject,  and  to  a  woman.  Speechless,  trembling,  she 
fell  at  the  princess's  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  her  tears.  A 
glimpse  of  the.  truth  struck  Ermengarda  before  Lucilla  had 
spoken  a  word  ;  but  when,  encouraged  by  the  gentle  frigidly 
tones  of  the  sister  of  Adelchi,  she  declared  her  devotion  to  the 
king,  and  her  resolve  to  serve  him,  or  to  die  in  the  altempty 
her  disguise  dropped  from  her,  and  she  stood  revealed  a  woman 
and  a  lover — and  what  save  a  loving  woman  could  be  capable 
of  such  devotedness  ?  At  other  times  Ermengarda  might  have 
been  more  chary,  certainly  more  curious,  as  to  this  Italian  para- 
moor  of  her  royal  brother ;  but  6ow  there  was  time  for  the 
indulgence  neither  of  prudery  nor  curiosity ;  and  every  cbance* 
however  feeble  it  might  be,  was  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
save  Adelchi,  whom  she  loved  with  all  a  sister's  tenderness, 
from  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Charlemagne..  A  ring — Adel- 
chi's  gift, — a  purse  of  gold  (for,  in  all  operations,  money  was 
essential  then  as  now,  though  a  small  quantity  went  much 
farther),  the  names  of  some  of  the  warriors  and  attendants 
with  her  brother  at  Verona,  and  some  other  points  of  instruction^ 
were  hurriedly  given  by  Ermengarda  to  Lucilla,  and  they  parted 
for  ever  with  a  tearful  embrace. 


fzplahied,  had  sach  an  effect  at  the  time  on  Adolar,  a  cousin  of  the 
king  (and  aAor  death  a  saint),  that  he  became  a  monk,  tfauH  within^ 
to  escape  erer  afain  being  concerned  in  such  imquitiei.    ^  Gemebat 

poor  beate  indolis  quod rex  inlicito  uteretur  thoro,  propria,  sine 

ifiquo  crimino,  reprobata  nxore.  Quo  nimio  xelo  succensus  elegit  plus 
i0calam  relinquere  adbno  puer,  quam  talibos  admiseeri  negotits.*'— ^ 
See  Life  of  St.  Adelard  by  Pascasius  Rodbertas,  a  contemporary  and 
fisei^lie  of  the  sainti 


Th6  iiands  of  Charlemagne  had  already  been  deeply  steeped 
in  bloody  and  in  perspective  he  saw  it  flow  from  many^ated 
veins,  or  enemies  that  might  give  him  ground  for  apprehension. 
Adelchi,  for  example,  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  enter* 
prising  and  bold  ;  but  age  and  sorrow  had  subdued  the  energies 
of  his  father ;  and  Desiderius,  with  his  family,  was  nmgnani- 
mously  condemned  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  French  monas- 
tery, where,  if  we  may  lend  credit  to  the  monkish  chronicles 
of  the  period,  his  penitence  was  so  efficacious,  and  his  sanctity 
so  well  rewarded,  that  at  his  approach  the  heavy  doors  of  the 
churches  moved  on  their  bronze  hinges,  and  opened  to  him 
without  the  agency  of  mortal  hands.* 

But  we  must  leave  him  with  the  '^  odour  of  sanctity"  upon 
him,  and  return  to  the  fortunes  of  his  more  worldly  son.  Not 
many  days  after  her  interview  with  his  sister,  his  Italian  mis- 
tress, riding  as  a  horseboy  in  the  traint  of  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, saw  across  the  plain  the  broad  waters  of  the  Adige,  and 
the  towers  and  beleaguered  walls  of  Verona.  Her  impassioned 
soul  fluttered  at  the  sight,  and  she  would  have  flown  like  a 
bird^ — like  a  stork  to  its  nest — to  the  midst  of  that  enclosure  of 
horror  that  contained  her  heart's  afiections.  At  the  approach 
of  Charlemagne,  he  was  met  by  a  suppliant  and  melancholy 
retinue ;  and  as  we  reflect  on  this  scene  and  others,  we  may 
feel  inclined  to  revoke,  or  marvel  at,  the  award  of  the  succes- 
sor of  Saint  Peter,  who  had  declared  the  successful  king  of  the 
Franks  to  be  the  darling  son  of  the  church — the  just,  the 
▼irtuous,  the  champion  of  Christ  and  the  apostles — a  second 
David.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  that  now  met  him  under 
the  walls  of  Verona,  were  the  widow  and  the  sons  of  Carloman, 
his  deceased  brother,  whose  royal  inheritance  he  had  usurped, 
and  whose  lives  had  been  probably  spared  only  by  timely  flight. 
The  fugitives  found  refuge  in  the  court  of  Desiderius,  who,  to . 
the  last  moment,  extended  a  bountiful,  though  perhaps  a 
political,  protection-lo  them ;  but  now  Adelchi,  driven  to  ex" 
tremities,  and  shut  up  in  a  famished  city,  which  might  soon 
experience  the  horrors  of  a  successful  assault,  had  counselled 
them  to  throw  themselves  by  time  on  the  generosity  or  mercy 
of  Charlemagne. .  The  widow  and  children  of  his  brother  were 
admitted  to  his  protection,  but  a  horrid  veil  of  mystery  hangs 
over  their  after-fate  1  The  monks  and  churchmen,  the  only- 
historians  of  the  period,  and  who  were  all  favourable  to  the  ally 

*  Malvadui,  Chron.  Brizian.  torn.  adv.  Rer.  Italic  and  Chronio 
IVovalie.  p.  il,  t.  ii.  Rer.  ItaJic 
t  ^*  A  horseboy  in  your  train  to  ride."— ifarmioii. 


of  the  pope,  never  once  make  mention  of  what  beeame  of 
themf*  <*  in  all  probability  in  order  not  to  reveal  a  fact  tbat 
turned  to  the  discredit  of  Charlemagne,  that  is,  his  little  hu- 
manitj  towards  his  innocent  nephews." 

Lucilla,  whose  intelligent  mind  had  acquired  much  know* 
ledge  of  the  world  in  little  time,  still  could  hardly  conceive  the 
existence  of  so  much  sin  and  sorrow  ;  and  the  ardour  of  her 
passion,  and  her  constant  occupation  in  endeavouring  to  detect 
what  was  passing  in  the  besieging  camp,  and  to  be  useful  to 
the  besieged  Adelchi,  saved  her  from  the  heart-withering  re- 
flections her  recent  experience  might  have  suggested,  and  from 
the  impotence  of  despair.     Though  defended  by  a  hero,  the 
fall  of  Verona  rapidly  approached.     Famine  raged  within  the 
walls,  and  treachery  was  at  work  without.    It  would  be  long 
to  tell  hov  Lucilla  became  mistress  of  a  plot  by  which  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city  was  to^  betrayed  to  the  troops  of  Charle- 
magne*— how  she  gained  admittance  within  the  walls,  and  stood 
at  last  by  night  before  her  lover  Adelchi — alone  before  him, 
aa  she  had  stood  before  his  sister,  but,  ah  !  with  feelings  still 
more  wild  1     If  an  unseemly  attire,  and  the  die  of  berries,  and 
fatigue,  and  a  scorching  sun  disguised  the  Italian  maiden, 
loog-sufiering,  privation,  exertions  extended  beyond  the  strength 
of  nature,  and  at  last  despair,  did  almost  as  much  for  her  lover. 
Where  was  the  robust  yet  graceful  buoyant  figure,  where  the 
gay,  handsome  face  tbat  had  captivated  her  in  the  valley  of  her 
father,  and  had  first  awakened  in  her  young  heart  the  boundless 
sense  of  love  7      His  frame  was  emaciated    and  bent,  his 
cheeks  were  sallow,  his  brow  wrinkled,  his  eyes  hollow  and 
ghastly,  and  his  flowing  beard  turned  gray  and  matted.     But 
thus,  was  he  less  dear  ?    Ah,  no  1    The  being  beloved,  the 
ohject  of  a  pure,  ineffable,  and  all  self-denying  passion,  unlike 
every  other  object  of  human  possession  and  price,  wins  on  af- 
fection as  it  loses  its  own  adventitious  advantages,  and  Adelchi 
was  now  dearer,  far  dearer,  in  his  sickness  and  wo  than  ever 
he  had  been  before.    Indeed,  since  the  moment  when,  previous 
to  his  last  departure,  and  beneath  the  shady  chesnut-trees  of 
the  paternal  estate,  he  had  revealed  his  rank,she^had  been  wont 
to  think  of  him  with  awe  :  the  story  of  his  reverses  and  fiilling 
fortunes  had  diminished  this ;  but  it  was  not  till  now  tbat  he 
stood  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast, 
tbat  she  felt  she  durst  approach  him  with  something  like  the 
familiarity  of  afliection. 

*  Anastas.  Bibliothec.  in  Hadriani  L  Fap»  Vit,  Apud  Muratori, 
A&BaL  ann.  774.  * 


7t  Txa  LA9V  ev  tu  i/mnAwm. 

*^  Toathy  joa  hare  most  importunately  sought  our  presence, 
—-may  I  ask  the  object  of  your  visit  ?"  said  Adelchi  to  the 
silent  and  trembling  visiter,  who  trembled  still  more  at  the 
deadly  hollow  sound  of  his  voice.  Her  reply  was  forced  out 
word  by  word. 

^<  Prince — ^king!  I  am  ene  who  would  save  you  with  my 
life  : — I  am  come  to  show  you  that  there  is  still  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  your  cause,  and — " 

'^  By  heaven !"  interrupted  Adelchi,  *^  I  have  need  of  the 
conviction ;  for,  since  the  day  I  was  foiled  at  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  I  have  scarce  known  aught  save  treachery : — ^my  chiefis 
have  betrayed  me ;  my  Lombards,  my  own  blood  and  race, 
have  one  by  one  fallen  away  from  me!— -but,  menial,  what  is 
this  to  you  ?" 

**  Menial !"  cried  Lucilla,  throwing  back  her  clustering  hair 
from  her  forehead,  and  approaching  the  solitary  lamp  that 
lighted  the  apartment.  *^  You  have  called  me  by  a  milder  and 
a  fonder  name,  Adelchi!*' — ^^  Ah!  do  I  dream?"  cried  the 
king,  grasping  her  arm,  **  or  is  a  miracle  performed,  and  the 
Italian  maiden  of  the  valley  here  before  me?" — **  Lucilla!" 
faintly  articulated  the  young  Roman — she  could  say  no  more, 
but,  giddy  and  oppressed,  well  nigh  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the 
king.  In  his  misfortunes  i(nd  abandonment,  Adelchi*s  heart 
might  glow  for  a  moment  at  the  affection  and  devotion  even 
of  a  solitary  individual ;  that  individual  too  was  a  female,  and 
young  and  handsome,  and  already  familiar  to  his  tenderer 
feelings — yet,  on  reflection,  he  wished,  in  the  generosity  of  his 
nature,  she  had  not  shown  her  love  for  him  by  deeds  that  might 
end  in  her  own  destruction.  Something  like  this,  which  he 
expressed  to  Lucilla,  revived  all  her  energies. 

*'  Adelchi,  my  king,"  said  she,  **  these  considerations  for  my 
fate  should  have  preceded  or  prevented  the  sceties  in  my  native 
valley  where  you  vowed  you  loved  me,  and  taught  me  to  love 
you — now  they  come  too  late !  The  destruction  of  my  hap- 
piness was  completed  at  one  blow,  when  departing  thence,  you 
told  me  the  distance  that  must  separate  us,  and  indeed  it  is  not 
much  to  sacrifice  a  valueless  life !" — *^  But,  my  sweet  Lucilla," 
replied  Adelchi,  ^*  you  cannot  bear,  you  cannot  imagine,  the 
horrors  that  await  those  who  linger  within  these  walls !  Do 
you  hear  those  groans  ?  they  are  some  of  my  few  remaining 
faithful  subjects  expiring  of  famijfie.  I  would  not  see  you  ex- 
posed to  sulSerings  like  theirs — ^like  mine  !"•— *^  It  is  to  save 
you  fi'omJhese,  at  the  risk  of  sharing  them  with  you,  that  I  am 
here.    You  must  flee  with  me,  and  instantly,"  said  LucilUy 
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tnaif^    The  king  shook  his  head  incredolomly,  and  sighed. 
^  Is  flight  ao  easy  from  these  doomed  towers,  and  through  the 
boat  of  eeemies  that  hold  me  at  bay  V*    The  fair  daughter  of 
Leontiue  then  concisely  but  energetically  explained  the  iiiter- 
▼iew  abe  had  had  with  Ermengarda,  tbe  use  she  had  made  of 
her  money  and  advice,  the  means  she  had  resorted  to  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  evasion  in  disguise,  and  to  procure  her  own 
admittance  within  the  walls  of  Verona,  and  she  ended  by  dia- 
doaing  tbe  treachery  that  was  to  deliver  the  gate  of  the  city  to 
the  besiegers,  and  by  pressing  again  the  necessity  of  instant 
flight.     Adelchi  might  have  believed  his  generous  Roman 
maiden  inspired  with  superhuman  intelligence  and  spirit ;  the 
surpassing  talent  and  perseverance  ^he  had  displayed  in  an  en- 
terprise of  so  much  peril  and  difiiculty,  the  justness  of  her  rea- 
soning and  conclusions,  and  the  firmness  which,  after  the  first 
moments  of  irresistible  tenderness,  she  had  assumed,  all  justi- 
fied his  reliance  on  her ;  and  he  would  have  followed  her,  when 
a  sense  of  shame  at  abandoning  those  who  had  remained  true 
to  his  standard  till  tbe  last,  and  then  a  generous  desire  of  mak- 
ing some  of  the  dearest  of  his  friends  tbe  companions  of  his 
flight,  impeded  bis  steps.    Lucille,  who  had  tenderly  drawn 
him  to  the  threshold  of  tbe  door  of  the  tower  in  which  the 
interview  took  place,  hurriedly  remonstrated.     ^*  My  lord !  my 
lord!  this  cannot  be;  we  must  depart  alone.     You  cannot 
save  your  firiends  ;  yet  a  minute's  stay  and  ypu  may  lose  your- 
self :  tbe  posts  I  have  bribed  may  be  changed ;  those  who 
await  me  under  tbe  walls  may  be  scared  away  ;  even  now  tbte 
Franks  may  be  within  your  betrayed  gates.    Adelchi  1  yon 
would  not  be  the  captive  of  Charlemagne?"     *^Noi  but  I 
will  flee  to  wound  him,  and  now  I  swear  to  traverse  the  face  of 
the  whole  globe  to  riuse  enemies  to  the  usurper !"     The  Lom- 
bard girded  bis  heavy  sword  to  bis  side,  took  his  redoubtable 
mace  in  his  band,  and  giving  a  casket  containing  some  gold 
and  jewels,  the  melanc^ly  wreck  of  hb  royal  fortunes,  to  the 
devoted  Iti^n,  be  desired  her  to  conduct  bim  whither  she  list. 
They  bad  scarcely  passed  the  Lombard  guard  at  the  battlements 
by  ,the  tower,  when  a  tremendous  tumult,  and  flames  that 
suddenly  rose  on  tfie  darkness  of  night,  informed  the  fugitives 
that  treason  bad  kept  its  promise,  and  that  the  '^furious  Frank*' 
was  master  of  the  devoted  city  of  Verona. 

The  hurried  steps  of  Lucilla  paused  before  a  little  postern- 
gate  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  fortifications,  of  tbe  existence  of 
which  not  even  Adelchi  was  aware.  She  clapped  her  bands. 
The  signal  was  answered  without,  and  tbe  low  doA  turned  on 
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iti  hinges.  The  door  opened  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  a  cliff 
that  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Adige,  and 
^two  men  in  disguise  stood  ready  with  cords  to  lower  the  fugi* 
'  tives  to  a  skiff  that  lay  close  under  the  rock.  The  skiff  was 
gained  and  a  silent  boatman  rowed  it  across  the  tranquil  waTes 
of  the  Adige,  that  were  now  red  with  the  reflection  of  the 
conflagration.  In  a  dark  nook  where  they  landed,  the  habili* 
ments  of  a  Frank  warrior  were  found  for  Adelchi ;  and  a 
guide  silent  like  the  rest,  who  all  did  the  bidding  of  Lucilla^ 
as  if  she  had  been  a  mighty  necromancer,  and  they  the  spirits 
subjected  to  her  control,  conducted  the  king  and  her  through 
rough,  broken  ground  from  the  banks  of  the  Adige  to  an  open 
meadow,  where  he  disappeared.  During  the  passage  from  the 
river,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  performed  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  and  over  rocks,  or  through  thick  brushwood,  they 
had  several  times  caught  the  voices  of  the  exulting  Franks, 
who  were  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  carnage ;  and  now,  as  they 
advanced  a  few  steps,  the  Lombard  king  saw  full  before  him 
a  group  of  soldiers  belonging  to  one  of  the  beleaguering  posts. 
Forgetful  of  his  disguise,  he  laid  his  band  to  his  sword  :  but 
Lucilla  again  clapped  her  little  hands,  and  presently  a  groom 
appeared  with  two  ted  horses.  ^^  All  is  well,'*  said  the  menial, 
who  spoke  to  Lucilla  in  her  own  language ;  ^^  our  post  has  not 
been  visited  ;  we  have  kept  this  avenue  clear  for  your  escape  ; 
take  the  path  to  the  right  that  leads  to  the  hills,  and  fear  not 
Charlemagne!*'  The  heroic  girl  having  mounted,  Adelchi 
▼aulted  in  his  saddle :  the  steeds  were  urged  to  their  full  gallop  ; 
they  were  strong  and  swift : — and  thus  the  last  of  the  Lombard 
kings  fled,  lighted  by  the  fire  of  his  captured  city,  which  by 
this  time  cast  a  lurid  glare  over  the  whole  atmosphere. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Adige  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  was 
a  long  journey,  and  it  was  made  longer  by  the  state  of  the 
country,  which  everywhere  seemed  devoted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  obliged  the  dethroned  Lombard  frequently  to  take  unfre- 
quented circuitous  paths.  The  fatigue  and  privations  of  the 
way  were  great  even  for  a  warrior's  strength  ;  but  at  last  the 
free  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  danced  before  them,  and  at 
Porto  Pisano*  they  found  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  independent 
and  already  commercial  republic  of  Pisa,  which  soon  wafted 
them  beyond  all  fear  of  the  Franks. 

Lucilla  had  saved  her  royal  lover  :  his  gratitude  was  pro* 
portionate  to  her  heroic  deeds  :  the  flame  of  his  love  revived 
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even  firom  the  tabes  of  his  coosumed  fortunes ;  and  when  hope 
came  with  it,  his  ambition  was  made  the  servant  of  his  love» 
and  his  ardent  resolves  to  recover  his  kingdom  were  strength- 
ened by  the  pride  and  bliss  he  should  feel  on  placing  the  Roman 
maiden  by  his  side  on  the  throne  of  Italy.     Lucilla  was  ha^py  % 
a  languor  had  succeeded  the  intense  excitement  and  unparal- 
leled fatigue  she  had  undergone :  her  strength  began  to  fail  her 
from  the  moment  her  task  was  completed,  and  Adelchi  safely 
embarked  at  Porto  Pisano.     The  morning  and  evening  breezes 
which  wafted  their  galley  over  summer  seas,  blew  on  a  pale 
cheeky  and  she  must  have  felt  the  precariousness  of  health ; 
yet  still  was  she  exquisitely  happy,  and  with  her  lover  by  her 
aide  she  forgot  all  the  world,  and  herself  in  him.     Happiness 
like  this,  yind  repose,  might  have  restored  health ;  but  alas  I 
io  a  fatal  hour,  the  king  landed  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesas  to  communicate  with  a  general  of  the  eastern  emperor, 
to  whom  he  was  now  repairing  to  supplicate  for  assistance. 
LfOcilla,  who  could  not  bear  him  a  minute  from  her  sight,  went 
vwith  him :  they  slept  on  shore  one  night ;  the  place  was  un- 
healthy— for  Greece,  fair  Greece!    was  already  desolated* 
She  returned  on  board  with  the  endemic  feyer.    The  assiduous 
unwearying  care— the  tender,  passionate  affection  that  may 
have  sweetened  her  last  moments;  could  not  prolong  them. 
Their  bark  was  now  gliding  through  the  n^aze  of  the  clustering 
Qrclades ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  these  fair  sunny  islands,  she 
lelt  she  was  fast  hastening  to  other  regions,  whose  gloomy  por- 
tal was  the  grave !    Yet  was  Adelchi  unable  to  conceive  this, 
and  he  start^  as  at  the  intimation  of  an  unthought-of  calamttyy 
when  to  soothing  caresses^  and  words  that  would  cheer  her  to 
future  prospects,  she  solemnly  replied,  **  Adelchi,  I  am  dying  1'* 
His  agitation  was  increased  when,  on  looking  in  her  eyes,  he 
thought  he  saw  an  expression  he  had  never  seen  there  before* 
It  was  some  time  ere  he  could  reply,  ^*  Not  so,  my  love ;  away 
with  these  vain  fears !  the  fever  will  but  have  its  course ;  our 
journeying  will  soon  be  over,  and  you  shall  have  rest—*'    **  In 
the  grave/*  murmured  Lucilla.    '*  No,  my  loved  preserver  1 
in  my  fond  arms,  within  the  secure  walls  of  Constantinople! 
and  when  I  take  you  thence,  it  shall  be  to  place  a  royal  orown 
upon  your  beautiful  brow.'* — '^  A  cypress  wreath — a  eorondi 
of  death,"  said  the  fair  Roman.    ^<  Yes,  ray  lord — ^my  love» 
you  will  i^ve  me  this,  and  see  me  quietly  interred  in  one  of 
these  remote  islands !"    The  thoughts  of  Italy  and  home  here 
flashed  on  her  mind,  and  she  shed  some  tears.    The  Lombard 
still  clung  to  hope ;  and  it  was  not  with  the  idea  of  performing 
her  obeequies,  but  in  order  to  procure  her  assistanee,  and  a 
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more  conTcnient  domicile  than  a  confined  ship,  that  he  ordered 
the  mariners  to  steer  for  Milo,  to  which  they  were  now  near. 
The  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  the  sides  of  the 
lofly  peaked  mountain  of  Milo  were  of  the  hues  of  the  deepest 
piirple  as  they  made  the  island,  and,  propelled  by  oars,  the 
galley  glided  into  the  confined,  rock-girt  strait,  the  entrance  of 
its  well-sheltered  and  magnificent  port.  Lucilla  was  lying  on 
deck,  supported  by  Adelchi,  who  was  epeaking  of  the  superior 
degree  of  comfort  she  would  find  here,  and  hoping  the  island 
might  contain  some  Greek  skilled  in  the  healing  art.  She 
faintly  grasped  his  hand,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  said 
indistinctly,  ^^  Heaven  assoil  my  soul !  but  it  is  painful  to  leave 
youj^  Adelchi  !*'  Her  heavy  eyelids  dropped — he  took  her  in 
bis  arms — he  felt  a  brief  shivering.  The  galley  anchor  was 
cast  ofiT,  but  before  it  grappled  the  sand  of  the  deep  harbour, 
the  fugitive  hapless  Lombard  embraced  a  lifeless  body.  Adel- 
chi saw  it  not,  but  tlie  next  moment  a  star — a  bright  and  solitary 
star — appeared  above  the  high  hills  to  the  right  of  the  port,  aa 
if  the  fleeted  spirit  of  Lucilla  had  repaired  to  the  heavens,  and 
looked  earthward  in  loveliness  and  purity.  The  remains  of 
the  young  Roman  found  a  quiet  grave  in  Greece,  with  such 
obsequies  as  her  lover  could  command ;  and  the  ill-fated  Lom- 
bardy  who  thenceforward  i^  ver  knew  rest,  continued  his  voyage 
to  Constantinople.  He  kept  the  vow  he  had  made  on  his  es- 
cape from  Verona,  and  wandered  tlirough  the  world  to  raise 
up  enemies  to  Charlemagne ;  and  if  success  di<l  not  attend  bis 
embassies,  nor  victory  his  banners,  he  had  at  least  the  warrior's 
satisfaction,  after  a  life  of  consistent  perseverance  and  innu- 
merable perils,  to  die  a  warrior*8  death ;  for,  after  long  years, 
in  the  Calabrias,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
ke  was  slain  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  detested  Franks.* 

*  ^  AdelcU — quel  giovuie  ardente,  che  naovo  Annibale  ando  ram- 
ingo  dopo  la  caduta  del  tuo  regno  cercando  a  Carlo  un  nemieo,  finchd 
lasua  ia  grimevole  tragedia  eibbe  fine  nei  campi  della  Calabria  S" — ^Bib- 
liot.  lul.  No.  68. 

Adelchi  had  not  much  to  praiee  in  the  conduct  of  men  while  in  life, 
and,  like  many  otherB,  he  has  been  rudely  treated  in  death.  Two 
Italian  poets  of  oar  days,  who  have  nnng  in  an  epic  poem  and  a  tragedy 
the  fall  of  the  Lombards,  have  described  him  as  pnsillammoQs,  the 
blind  inatrnment  of  his  father's  will,  and  have  made  him  die  inglorionaly 
at  Pavia.  This  is  at  onee  transgressing  against  history  and  poetry,  fer 
bis  real  character  and  fate  contamed  much  of  the  elements  of  the  latter. 
The  epic  ia  the  **  Italiade,"  by  Cav.  Angelo  Maria  Ricei :  the  better 
known  and  more  deserving  tragedy  is  *^  L'  Adelchi^  by  Conte  Alles« 
sandro  Manaoni,  now  indisputably  the  first  poet  of  Italy.  Nothing 
hot  their  aeoordaaoe  in  subjeoi,  and  in  an  act  of  injuatioe,  (MMild  have 
suggested  the  mention  of  the  two  names  together. 
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fIGHTH  AND  NINTH  CENTURIES, 
m  naioD  ov  vrntt  vkakks,  ok  oiBiiOFuroiiM  BMratOBa.      ^ 

A.  D.  774-884. 

£  A  Jl>.  T74.]  Cbam  LSMAOifs,  who  hnd  thiM  oFerthrowa  the  Lombu4 
djnastT,  taemfl  to  have  felt  «  greater  predilectioa  for  conqaett*  in  tli* 
north  uian  in  the  eouth  of  Enrope. 

With  his  mean*  it  would  not  hare  been  a  work  of  mnch  time  of 
^Acol^  to  have  randered  himeelf  master  of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  island  of  Sicily ;  hut  as  soon  as  he  had  dethroned  Desideiiiuti 
he  recrossed  the  Alps,  to  turn  his  arms  a^^ainst  the  hardy  Saxoni^ 
leaTing  an  important  part  of  Italy  still  in  the  handi  of  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  BenoTento. 

It  has  not  lain  in  our  way  to  mention  them>*but  during  the  stormy 
period  we  haTO  passed  through,  the  republie  of  Veniee  and  the  tfaret 
Utile  commerciid  states  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi  hftd  graduiJly 
grown  op  in  independence  and  consequence.  At  the  eommenoemeni 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  Venice  and  Amalfi  kept  up  the  commer- 
cial intercoune  of  Christendom  with  the  coantries  of  the  East,  which 
th^  alone  continued  to  do  until  the  time  of  the  first  crusade.*  Th« 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  the  dutchy  of  the  Lombards,  were  great  states  ; 
the  Greeks  still  retained  considerable  possessions  in  the  Cidabrias  and 
in  Apalia ;  but  it  was  the  miniature  republics  we  have  named  that,  by 
coItiTatinff  trade,  laid  the  foundation  of  other  laws  and  rights  thajl 
diose  of  Uie  derastating  sword. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Friuli  (a  Lombard)  called  Charlemagfl« 
from  the  wilds  of  Germany  into  Italy.  \A.D.  776.]  His  arms  had  their 
nsani  success.  The  monk  of  Saint  Gall,  his  biographer,  has  thought 
fit  to  inform  us  that  the  weather  being  cold,  the  king  wore  while  he  wat 
in  Friuli  a  sheepskin  cloak.  The  foUowing  anecdote  conveys  a  better 
idea  of  the  times  than  chapters  of  general  history  and  dissertation.  It 
eenfirms  besides  two  facts,  namely,  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Veae* 
tiaiM.  and  Charlemagne's  indififbrence  to  the  elegancies  of  dressr-iH 
inierior,  though  not  perhapa  an  unimportant  part  6t  dyilisatiott. 

While  the  king  was  at  Pavis,  a  number  of  Venetian  traders  who  ha4 
lesnied  his  airiTal  repaired  thither  with  their  most  costly  m«iehandis% 
the  preduee  of  Orisntal  industry  and  ingenuity,  which  they  had  im* 
ported  fVoffl  the  East.  The  delighted  courtiers  of  Chsrlemagne  sees 
emptied  Ute  roagaxines  of  the  merchants,  and  appeared  before  their 
master  in  aU  the  glories  of  silks,  embroidered  stufiEb*  lad  fine  flue. 
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On  a  certajn  bolydaj,  wfaaii  thus  e<{utppad  ia  gtla«  tlie  kin|^«  after 
attending  mam,  proposed  a  hanting  party ;  and  the  day  was  Utterly 
eold  and  it  rained  hard.  Those  gaudy  but  light  dressee  were  speedily 
soaked  by  the  rain,  and  torn  by  the  branches  and  bushes  of  the 
forest ;  nor  were  they  much  improved  when,  after  the  ehase,  the  noble 
sportsmen  all  crowded  round  thelilezmg  wood-fire,  drying  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  Their  finory  was  reduced  to  a  pitiful  state,  and 
Charlemagne  insisted  they  should  put  it  on  and  appear  before  him  the 
following  morning. 

"  What  trumpery  is  this  ?"  cried  he,  to  the  drooping  jfallants.  «<  Tell 
me  now  which  dress  is  most  useful  and  precious, — mme,''  (hit  ihup^ 
Mkin)  ^  which  cost  me  a  toldo  and  continues  white  and  uninjured, — or 
yours,  which  ^ou  have  paid  so  much  money  for,  and  which  you  can 
never  use  agam  V^ 

After  massacring  a  vast  number  of  Saxons,  and  baptizing  still  more, 
Charlemagne  again  took  the  road  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and,  crossing 
the  Alps,  passed  the  Christmas  at  Pavia.  [A.D.  780.] 

At  the  festival  of  Easter  [A.D.  781.],  he  went  on  to  Rome,  where 
Pope  Adrian  baptized  his  two  young  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis.  A  few 
days  after,  the  pope  anointed  them  as  kings,  the  one  of  Italy,  the  other 
of  Aquitania.  From  this  year  the  name  of  Pepin  appears  with  his 
father*8  as  king  of  Italy.  Some  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  as 
to  territory  and  immunities,  were  evaded  by  Charlemagne. 

It  appears  to  have  been  during  this  visit  to  Italy  that  Charlemagne, 
who  never  knew  how  to  write,  began  to  study  grammar  under  Peter 
of  Pisa.  On  returning  to  France  he  carried  some  Italian  processors 
(such  as  they  were!)  with  him.  Paulus  Diaconus,  the-  Lombard,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  history  of  his  nation,  flourished  at  this 
time.  On  the  overthrow  of  Desiderius,  to  whose  court  he  was  attached, 
lie  enioyed  for  some  years  the  hospitality  of  the  Duke  of  Benevento : 
lie  anerward  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Monte  Casino,  and  was 
lionoured  with  the  friendship  and  correspondence  of  Charlemagne. 

[  A.  D.  787.]  Charlemagne  was  again  at  Rome.  On  his  return  thence 
to  France  he  took  with  hiu)  a  number  of  good  Roman  singers,  to  in- 
struct the  French  churches  in  the  pure  *^  Conlo  fermo^  or  Gregorian 
ehant«*  The  Monaehtu  Engolinnensit  adds  that  he ,  provided  himself 
also  with  more  grammar  masters,  who  disseminated  the  study  of  letters 
in  his  nltramontane  dominions. 

[A«  D.  788.]    Adelchi,  the  Lombard  prince,  was  killed  in  battie. 

[A.  D.  791,]  The  city  of  Rome  sufiered  immense  damages  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Tiber.  The  adtient  Flaminian  gate  and  the  bridge 
of  Antoninus  were  washed  away. 

[A%  D.  797.]    Death  of  Paulus  Diaconus  at  Monte  Casino. 

(A.  D.  799.]  Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Rome  conspired 
•gainst  the  pope  (Leo  III.)  They  attacked  him  on  Saint  Mark's  day 
as  he  was  heading  a  religious  procession.  They  threw  him  to  the 
,  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  tear  out  his  eyes  and  tongue.  He  was 
however  rescued  and  speedily  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Spoleto. 
The  pope  was  infinitely  more  revered  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 
than  in  Italy  and  Rome ;  for  when  Leo  III.  repaired  to  Paderbom» 

*  It  to  not  oorreetir  ascertained  whHher  we  me  Indebted  to  Gregory  the  Great,  or  to 
Gregory  II.  fbr  tbli  siin|ile  and  eubllme  cbuicb  mutle. 


n 
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tmiqiiiUJze  Um  taibalsnl  Roinuit,  the  whole  eoart  end  eimy  wew 
drawn  out  to  leeeWe  him.  At  hU  approech  OTeiy  troop  fell  proetvat* 
to  tbo  earth  and  begged  hie  benediction ;  and  Charlemagne  fcimaaif 
dMoen«led  from  horfeback,  and  after  many  humble  Miutatioiiat  em* 
bfaoed  and  kiiaed  the  ponliC 

[A.  O.  800.]  Charlemagne  was  again  in  Italy.  He  reeeneiled  the 
pope  and  the  Aomanf ;  and  on  Chrittmaa  day,  and  in  the  ehurch  dT 
the  Vatican,  in  the  pretence  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  Leo  III.« 
ae  Charlemagne  was  about  to  retire,  placed  on  his  head  a  erown  of 
gold,  at  which  all  present  shouted,  as  iad  been  the  wont  at  the  suiv 
eeesion  or  creation  of  emperors : — **  To  Charles,  the  most  pious  Au- 
gustus, crowned  by  God,  great  and  pacific  emperor,  liie  and  victory  !" 
From  this  date  Charlemagne  changed  bis  style  from  the  royal  to  the 
imperial,  calling  himself  **  Emperor  of  the  Romans  and  Augustus." 

[A.  D.  801.]    A  tremendous  earthquake  ruined  many  cities  of  Italy. 

[A.  D.  802.]  Venice  was  much  agitated  about  the  choice  of  a  cer- 
tain bishop.  The  doge'  Giovanni  and  his  son  Manrizio  threw  the 
patriarch  of  Grado,  Uieir  spiritual  superior,  from  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tower,  whither  he  bad  fled  for  refuge. 

[A.  D.  804.]  All  Italy  was  thrown  into  ecstacies  by  the  disooveiy 
at  Mantua  of  a  piece  of  sponge  which  (it  was  pretended)  had  been 
soaked  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  This  piece  of  sponge  was  the  subject  of 
a  correspondence  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 

About  this  time  the  doges  of  Venice  began  to  coin  money.  The  re- 
public was  split  by  violent  dissensions.  One  party  appealed  to  the 
Greeks,  the  other  to  the  Franks :  both  were  guilty  of  the  fault  of  put- 
ting in  peril  the  independence  of  the  little  state. 

Fepin,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  attacked  Venice.  [A.  D.  810.]  He 
seems  to  have  taken  several  of  the  islands  that  form  that  singular  city, 
but  to  have  been  repulsed  with  great  loss  at  the  Rialto.  He  returned 
to  the  continent,  and  died  shortly  after  at  Milan. 

Venice  was  included  in  a  treaty  of  peace  made  this  same  year  be- 
tween Charlemagne  and  the  Greek  emperor,  but  the  Venetians  obliged 
themselves  to  pay  henceforth  an  annual  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Italy. 

Charlemagne,  now  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  suffering  those 
infirmities  which  conquerors  and  kings  have  to  share  with  the  meanest 
of  their  subjects,  was  afflicted  by  the  sudden  loss  of  Charles,  his  eldest 
son.     [A.D.  811.] 

Charlemagne  died  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  was  succeeded  as  em- 
peror by  Louis  the  Pious,  bis  only  surviving  legitimate  son.  [A.  D.  814.1 
Bernardo,  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  king  of  Italy. 

[A.  D.  816.]  Fresh  dissensions  in  Rome  between  the  pope  and  part 
of  the  citizens,  which  were  only  ended  by  the  temporal  arms  of  the 
king. 

The  young  king  Bernardo  was  dethroned  and  deprived  of  his 
eyes  by  his  vitnu  uncle  Louis.  [A.  D.  817.]  The  unhappy  prince, 
and  a  friend  who  suffered  the  same  punishment  with  him,  died 
three  days  after  of  spasms  and  grief!  Five  years  after  he  had  slept 
peacefully  in  the  rrave,  his  imperial  relative  felt  the  pangs  of  remorse : 
— ^  magno  cum  dolore  flevit  mnlto  tempore,  et  confessionem  dedit 
coram  omnibus  Episcopis  suis,  et  judicio  eorum  pmnitentiam  suscepit, 
propter  hoc  tantem,  quia  non  prohibuit  Consiliarioe  banc  crudelitatem 
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Cftre,  Ob  hase  eavfun  mtiU  4ediC  jmnperibiii,  popter  pwiraiioiiem 
tnUnn  0iu».***  8ach  were  the  eiutoms  of  thoae  tbnee,  but  would  not 
Ihoee  timee  have  been  itQl  wotie  withoat  the  check  of  religion  or  the 
drarehf 

[A.  D.  819.]  Lotheire,  the  eon  of  Lonii  the  Piove,  wu  eseoeiated 
with  his  father  in  the  empire,  and  dedaired  Kineof  Italy. 

The  traneletion  of  the  bodiei  of  laints  from  llome  to  Franoe,  Ger- 
■lanT,  and  other  ultramontane  countries  that  did  not  abound  in  such 
precious  relics,  had  become  wonderfully  frequent  [A.  D.  827.]  At 
times,  when  the  foreign  devotees  had  not  the  money  to  purchase,  or 
the  Romans  the  indination  to  sell,  these  bodies  were  stolen  from  the 
churches,  and  carried  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
their  revenge,  for  tliey  mquently  sold  to  the  HmpU  strangers  fklse 
relics  and  the  bones  of  the  greatest  sinner :  the  sweepings  of  a  church- 
yard  might  i>e  palmed  on  them  as  the  mirade-workmg  remains  of 
saints. 

The  Saracens,  who  so  often  devastated  the  chores  of  the  Christiana, 
were  astonished  by  the  apparition  of  an  Italian  armament  on  their  own 
ooasts.  [A.  D.  8&.]  Boniface  II.,  Count  of  Lucca,  with  some  Tuscan, 
Coraican,  and  Sardinian  nobles,  formed  and  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion, which  landed  between  the  ruined  cities  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 
It  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  but  had  no  important  results ;  for  in 
this  very  year,  the  Saracens  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Sicily,  which 
island  still  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  was  governed  by 
a  Greek  from  Constantinople.  This  year  was  farther  distinguished 
(and  the  Venetians,  of  a  certainty,  thought  this  by  far  the  ^atest 
event)  by  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  from 
Alexandria  to  Venice.  The  way  m  which  this  important  relic  was 
smuggled  over  is  worth  relating,  as,  true  or  false,  it  conveys  a  trait  of 
the  times. 

The  califs  of  Cairo  had  been  in  the  practice  of  knocking  down  the 
Christian  churches,  to  procure  materials  for  the  construction  of  their 
own  mosques  and  palaces.  A  similar  profanation  threatened  the  chapel 
in  which  reposed  the  body  of  St.  Mark.  Alarmed  and  dispirited,  the 
priests  of  the  chapel  yielded  to  the  prayers  and  the  gold  of  two  wealthy 
Venetian  merchants,  who  were  anxious  to  enrich  their  own  country 
with  the  venerable  relics.  But  still  two  dijQIculties  remained : — to  con- 
ceal the  pious  thefl  from  the  Christians  of  Alexandria,  and  to  deceive 
the  Saracens,  who  attentively  examined  every  object  shipped  by  the 
foreign  traders.  The  ingenious  Venetians  remembered  that  the  Ma^ 
hometans  abhor  swine's  flesh,  even  as  the  Jews.  Thev  therefore  packed 
the  body  of  the  saint  in  a  deep  wicker  basket,  and  neaped  above  it  a 
quantity  of  pork.  On  opening  the  basket  and  seeing  the  abhorred 
meat,  the  infidels  hurried  the  bearers  on  with  it;  so  that  the  sacred 
deposite  reached  the  ship  in  safety,  and,  after  having  encountered  tre- 
mendous tempests  on  its  voyage,  was  received  in  Venice  with  inex- 
pressible transports  of  joy.f 

About  this  period  the  disorders  of  the  imperial  family  became 
evident  to  the  world,  and  Louis  the  Pious  had  to  feel  the  pangs  of  filial 
ingratitude,  ^ 
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[A.  D.  8S9.}  Lothaira,  the  Kin;  of  Italy,  made  a  jouMy  into  Italy^ 
where  he  complained  that  he  found  the  atudy  of  letten  almoet  extinct. 
[A.  D.  830.]  The  lone  of  Louia  the  Pione  broke  out  mto  open  rebel- 
lion; and  Lothaire,  returning  from  Italy  into  France,  diatinguiihed 
himaelf  hj  hit  cruelty,  and  andeavoored  to  force  hia  father  the  emperor 
to  become  a  monk. 

[A.  D.  832.]  Freeh  troublee  between  the  emperor  and  hia  aona.  Pa* 
lenno  taken  by  the  Saraeena,  who  were  already  maatera  of  Meaaina, 
Catania*  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ialand  of  Sicily. 

[A.  D.  833.]  The  Saraoenafrom  Sicily  ravaged  the  coaeta  of  Italy, 
threatening  the  dtiea  of  Porto  and  Ostia  by  the  month  of  the  Tiber, 
and  cTeo  Rome  hereelfl 

The  unnatural  conteat  of  children  against  their  father  waa  again  re* 
newed.  Lothaire  went  into  France  from  Italy,  carrying  with  him  the 
pope,  to  aet  aa  umpire.  The  apot  where  the  conferenoea  were  held  waa 
afterward  called  **  The  field  of  lies.'* 

[A.  D.  834.]  The  brothers  quarrelled  among  themselTea,  and  Louia 
and  Pepin  liberated  their  father,  who  was  hanhly  kept  aa  a  priaoner 
by  Lothaire.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  year  a*  pacification  took  place, 
and  Lothaire  returned  into  Italy,  which  for  aome  years  might  be  con- 
sidered aa  entirely  separated  from  the  empire. 

£A.  D.  836.]  Lothaire  suffered  a  dangerous  illness,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  pope,  whoee  temporal  power  in  Italy  he  obaerred  with  die- 
pleaanre. 

Louia  the  Pious  was  prevented  from  undertaking  a  journey  into  Italy 
by  the  incursiona  of  the  Normans,  who  kept  a  great  part  of  France  in 
constant  alarm. 

[A.  D.  837.]  Giovanni,  a  doge  of  Venice,  fell  a  victim  tq  a  conspi- 
racy of  the  populace.  He  waa  aeized  in  a  church  whither  he  had 
repaired  to  perform  his  devotions  on  his  birthday — deprived  of  his  hair 
and  hia  beard,  and  forcibly  ordained  a  monk  (the  usual  lot  reaerved  at 
this  period  for  unfortunate  political  oharacters^*in  the  church  of  Grade. 
Invited  by  the  NeapoKtans  to  assist  them  m  a  war  with  the  Prince 
of  Benevento,  a  atrong  fleet  of  Saracens  arrived  from  Sicily, — one  of 
the  nomerooa  instancea  of  that  fatality  with  which  the  Itsiians  have 
been  accnatomed  to  summon  the  most  perilous  and  deatructive  aide  in 
their  internal  quarrels. 

[A.  D.  838.]  Louis  the  Pious,  whose  health  was  rapidly  declining, 
felt  anxioua  to  reconeile  his  sons,  and  himself  with  them.  Lothaire 
obeyed  the  paternal  summona,  and  went  into  Germany,  where  hia  father 
then  waa.  He  kneeled  at  the  emperor's  feet — was  forgiven — and 
aoeepted  that  portion  of  hia  vaat  atatea  that  hia  sire  choae  to  allot  him. 
[A.  D.  839.]  Pietro,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  procoeded  with  a  numer- 
ona  fleet  against  the  Sclavonians,  who  occupied  Dalmatia,  and  infeated 
sa  eniel  piratea  the  Adriatic  and  neighbouring  seaa.  A  treaty  was  made« 
and  at  the  ialanda  of  Narenta,  Droaaioo,  the  Sclavonian  prince,  con- 
finned  it :  thej  were  to  renounce  for  ever  their  piratical  mode  of  lifb. 
It  waa  not  likely  that  a  written  treaty  ahould  effect  ao  fpreat  a  refor- 
mation, and  we  afterward  hear  of  theae  marauders ;  but  it  ia  pleaaant 
to  see  Venice,  in  her  infancy,  attempting  to  eatabliab  aome  of  the  rights 
of  humanity  and  civilization. 

In  thia  or  the  following  year,  the  Venetiana  aent  sixty  ships  of  war 
to  the  relief  of  Taranto,  that  waa  beaat  by  the  Saractna. 
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^  The  Beneywitaiis  iMaMinated  their  prinee,  Sieard.  Ha  wm«  a  mon- 
ster end  deeerYed  hie  fate.  Bat  from  thia  time  the  diyieion  and  decline 
of  the  Taat  dutchy  of  Beneyento  may  be  dated. 

[A.  D.  840.]  The  Emperor  Louie  the  Pioui  died.  He  was  scarcely 
in  his  ffraye  when  his  sons  were  again  np  in  arms  to  dispute  the  posses* 
sion  of  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

These  wars  belong  rather  to  the  general  history  of  Europe  than  to 
Italy,  and  haye  been  often  related.  They  ended  in  a  partition.  This 
partition,  howeyer,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  For 
seyen  years  after  (847),  the  treaty  of  Mersen  abrogated  the  soyereignty 
that  had  been  attached  to  the  eldest  brother  and  to  the  imperial  name 
in  former  partitions :  thenceforward,  each  held  his  respectiTO  kingdom 
as  an  independent  right* 

During  these  unnatural  dissendons,  and  while  Lothaire  was  seeking 
to  extend  his  dominions,  Italy,  the  fairest  he  might  eyer  hope  to  possess, 
was  continually  rayaged  in  her  southern  proyinces  by  the  Saracens, 
who  but  too  nrequenUy  were  inyited  and  subsidized  by  the  inferior 
princes  at  war  with  each  other.  '^  And  thus  the  infidels  continued  to 
profit  by  the  discord  of  Christian  princes,  to  the  ruin  of  their  innocent 
people.'^t  The  annals  of  Italy  offer  nothing  more  interesting  than  these 
paltiy  but  deyastating  wars,  with  the  robbing  of  the  monasteries  of 
their  wealth,  and  churches  of  their  relics;  and  the  period  of  the  Frank 
09  Carloyingtan  emperors  in  Italy,  which  terminated  in  884,  may  bo 
dismissed  with  the  following  brief  and  important  remarks  of  Ma^ 

ohiayelli.f 

**  The  changes  of  this  epoch  were  fhyourable  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  papacy.  When  Pascai  L  assumed  the  pontificate,  Uie  parochial 
dergy  of  Rome,  who  being  on  the  spot,  and  about  the  person  of  the 
pope,  had  always  a  superior  influence  in  the  elections,  arrogated  to 
Ihemselyes  the  splendid  title  of  cardinals.  The  cardinals  eyentnally 
excluded  the  Roman  people  firom  the  right  of  yotinff,  and  then  the  pope 
was  rarely  elected  saye  from  their  own  body.  While  Italy  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franks,  her  position  and  political  order  were  partially 
dianged,  principally  from  the  pope's  haying  acquired  more  power  in 
temporal  afikirs  than  he  had  possessed  under  the  Lombards;  snd  from 
the  Franks  haying  introduced  the  name  and  j^oyemment  of  counts  and 
marquises,  in  addition  to  those  of  dukes,  which  had  been  brought  into 
Italy  by  Longinus,  the  Exarch  of  Rayenna.  After  the  reign  of  seyeral 
popes,  the  tiara  (in  843-4)  &11  to  a  Roman  caUed  *  Osporoo,'  who,  from 
the  ugliness  of  his  name,  had  it  changed  into  that  of  Sergius — and  this 
was  the  origin  of  that  mutation  of  names  which  always  takes  plaoe  in 
the  elections  of  the  Roman  pontiA." 

*  HaIlaiii*B  M  Iddlt  Ant,  ehap.  L  pait  L 

fMsratori.    Ilo«i. 

I  DtUs  bioris  Flomtlae,  Ub.  L 
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**  Non  la  conobbe  1  mondo  mentre  che  V  0bbe." 

PBTftAftCA. 

"  But  abe  I  mean^  b  promised  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  yoatbful  gentleman  of  worth; 
And  kept  securely  firom  resort  of  men." 

SHAXAPSAaX. 


Tss  Saracens,  animated  with  the  wild  entfausiaBm  of  a 
novel  and  intolerant  faith,  which  blessed  the  sabre  of  the  fictor, 
had  advanced  in  a  rapid  career  of  conquest,  and,  at  one  time, 
the  apprehensions  that  all  Europe  would  be  submitted  to  thera 
and  the  Koran  were  not  altogether  unreasonable. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  splendid 
heritage  of  Charlemagne  was  governed  by  weak  princes,  divided 
against  themselves,  the  infidels  insulted  not  only  the  Italian, 
but  all  the  line  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean  occupied  by 
Christians — frequently  penetrating  far  into  the  interior  of  those 
countries,  and  at  times  seizing  and  obtaining  strong  places^ — 
Many  of  the  islands  that  speck  and  adorn  the  inland  sea  were 
in  their  possession,  and  from  Sicily  the  Saracens  would  attack 
the  Calabrias  and  the  shores  of  what  is  now  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  with  great  efiect«  An  expedition  more  than  usually 
strong  and  well  appointed,  sailed  from  Sicily  to  tajce  possession 
of  Ponza,  Ventoteno,  Ischia,  and  other  islands  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyber  and  the  gulfof  Naples.  It  failed 
in  its  object ;  but  a  strong  castle  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
bay  fell  into  their  hands,  and  offered  an  admirable  point  whence 
to  prosecute  their  predatory  incursions.  This  fortress  stood 
on  the  Cape  of  Misenuro,  whose  scenic  beauty  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten  by  those  who  have  sailed  round  it,  or  gazed 
on  its  abrupt  cliffs  from  Baias,  or  Puteoli ;  and  the  castle  itself 
might  have  pretended  to  some  interest,  being  that  in  which 
Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  had  passed  the 
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years  of  captivity  that  intervened  between  the  throne  and  the 
grave.  The  sweeping  invasions  made  from  this  and  other 
points,  and  the  ravages  committed  throughout  the  south  of 
Italy  by  the  barbarous  Saracens,  became  so  tremendous,  that 
at  length  all  the  efforts  of  the  pope  and  Louis  XL,  who  thea 
held  tli6  imperial  sceptre,  were  united  to  make  head  against 
them.  The  emperor,  who  was  in  Italy,  and  in  the  dotchy  of 
Benevento,  summoned  his  Italian  subjects  of  every  degreot 
and  from  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  to  join  his  standard  before 
Luceria,  a  strong  city  in  Apulia.  This  rigorous  edict  waa 
given  as  if  for  a  holy  war,  which  that  might  justly  be  deemed, 
whose  object  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens ;  but  it  con* 
tained  a  singular  measure,  or  standard,  of  property  and  faculty.* 
No  person  who  possessed  in  moveable  property  the  value  of 
the  fine  fixed  by  law  for  a  homicide  could  be  exempted  from 
the  conscription  !  (The  price  of  a  human  life  in  those  days  I 
do  not  find  mentioned.)  Every  marquis  and  count — which 
titles  originally  implied  military  grades  and  command — was  to 
march  with  his  troops,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  his 
estates  :  the  gastaldi,  or  chatelains,  were  similarly  bound ;  and 
even  the  abbots  and  abbesses  were  menaced  with  immediate 
degradation  from  their  high  offices,  if  they  sent  not  their  full 
quota  of  vassals  to  the  imperial  army.  The  force  thus  raised, 
though  numerically  great,  was  of  dubious  quality,  and,  except 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  most  exposed  to  the  Saracens, 
there  was  perhaps  little  of  the  daring  spirit  of  patriotism, 
which  in  some  instances  may  supply  the  deficiencies  of  military 
science  and  discipline. 

The  ashes  of  the  ancient  Ron\an8  in  their  sepulchral  urns 
might  have  felt  a  chill  colder  than  that  of  death  as  the  parody 
of  a  Roman  army  assembled  within  the  degraded  walls  of  the 
eternal  city.  The  superstitions  of  the  age,  the  vast  tendency 
to  monachism,  and  a  cumbrous  hierarchy,  had  rendered^prom- 
inent  in  the  wasted  population  of  Rome  a  mass  of  dreaming 
cenobites  and  pusillanimous  priests.  To  make  up  her  quota 
for  the  Christian  army  about  to  war  on  the  Saracens,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  on  these  unwarlike  classes,  and  cowls  and 
Bcapularies  marched  in  the  ranks,  mixed  with  steel  casques 
and  breastplates.    Yet  were  there  some  among  the  Romans 

*  M  Qaalunque  persona  che  tanto  possedesse  in  beni  mobili  di  poter 
pagrare  la  multa  di  on  omicidio  (angrolare  miaara  delle  facolt&),  era 
tenata  a  recani  all'  armata." — Bosiii,  Storia  d'ltalia  Antic,  a  Mod.  lib. 
iv.  ^ftp.  6. 
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vT  wbom  the  ancient  legions  need  not  have  been  ashamed  : 
their  barons,  whose  audacity  and  untractableness  were  to  be 
better  known  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  were  fierce  and 
brave ;  and  the  plebeian  population  of  the  ^^  Trastevere"  might 
baTe  offered  then,  as  it  does  now,  figures  and'countenances 
to  recall  the  idea  of  their  ancestors,  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  But  aiAong  the  Romans  who  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  Emperor  Louis,  there  was  not  a  man  so  gallant  and 
noble  as  the  young  warrior  Lamberto,  whose  illustrious  birth 
was  the  least  of  his  qualities.  He  had  not  hesitated  a  moment 
to  take  up  arms,  though  hesitation  might  almost  have  been 
excused  in  him,  as,  on  reception  of  the  imperial  edict,  he  was 
betrothed,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  united  to  the  fairest  daughter 
of  Rome — youthful,  ingenuous,  and  passionately  attached  to 
her  lover.  He  had  affectionately  striven  to  reconcile  his  young 
mistress  to  this  award  of  fate,  and  now  stood,  though  with 
feelings  less  firm  than  he  might  have  desired,  by  her  side  on  a 
terrace  that  overlooked  the  Tyber,  to  take  his  last  farewell. — 
The  fond  and  gentle  Stefania  listened  to  his  oAen-repeated  as- 
surances of  constancy  and  love,  and  to  his  confident  hopes^ 
that  victory  would  soon  restore  him  to  Rome  and  to  her ;  yet 
she  wept  as  she  had  done  before — and  as  the  fatal  moment  for 
their  parting  approached,  she  again  entreated  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities  his  rank  and  position  afforded  him,  and 
not  repair  to  the  cruel  and  distant  fields,  whence  he  might 
never  retnf  li.  Lamberto,  as  he  felt  the  balmy  breath  that  came- 
with  her  hurried  words,  and  watched  her  tears^  so  ^'  too  con- 
vincing, dangerously  dear,"  in  the  eyes  of  woman,  almost 
regretted  he  had  stdien  this  interview  ;  and  even  then,  if  her 
beauty  and  tenderness  had  taken  the  sword  from  his  side,  the 
warrior  might  have  reprehended,  but  the  lover  would  have 
excused  him-^ 

**  Non  era  il  volto  sno  eosa  mortale. 
Ma  dcangelica  forma ;  e  le  parole 
Sonavan  altro,  che  par  voce  umana.* 

The  beauty,  too,  of  the  scenery,  soAened  by  the  approach 
of  evening,  and  the  flowing  river  and  vesper  breeze,  and  the 
numerous  voices  of  summer  birds  in  the  brake  beyond  the 
Tyber, — all  seemed  to  unite  supplications  with  the  pale  and 
weeping  Stefania,  and  to  woo  him  to  tranquillity  and  love. — 

*  Petrarca. 
Vol.  I.- 
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Lamberto  was  almost  yielding  to  these  winniDg  infiuences, 
when  the  impatient  neighing  of  his  war-horse,  that  he  had 
secured  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  recalled  him  to  himself  and 
his  duties. 

^*  I  mast  go,  my  Stefania,"  said  he,  after  an  effort.  ^^But 
do  not  weep  thus.     Again  i  tell  you,  I  shall  soon  return.*' 

"  Alas  I*'  replied  the  maid,  "  the  sword  of  the  cruel  Sa- 
racen— fire — ^sickness  from  the  unhealthy  field — may  each  and 
all  interfere  with  the  keeping  of  this  promise*'* 

**  Nay,  do  not  fear !  Our  cause  is  just — the  necessity  for 
rising  in  the  defence  for  Christian  Italy  against  the  Pagans  is 
imperious.  Religion  and  humanity  bless  our  arms,  and  God 
and  the  saints  will  protect  the  soldiers  of  Saint  Peter  1"  said 
the  young  warrior. 

^' But  to  what  distant  regions  may  not  the. emperor  lead 
you  ?  How  long,  how  very  long  may  it  be  ere  I  shall  see  you 
again  !*'  sighed  Stefania. 

*^  The  edict  is  but  for  the  defence  of  Italy  ;  I  shall  neither 
cross  the  .Alps  nor  the  seas,"  replied  Lamberto ;  and  should 
the  war  be  prolonged  on  our  own  coasts,  I  have  permission 
and  the  power  to  return  and  fulfil  my  dear  engagements." 

**•  Alas,  alas  !"  said  the  weeping  bride ;  my  heart  dies  within 
me — I  have  the  presentiment,  that  on  your  leaving  me,  I  shall 
be  lefl  dofoaceless  and  helpless  to  some  horrid  misfortune  ;  and 
yet  I  feel,  could  such  things  be,  that  I  have  the  courage  to 
follow  you  to  the  field,  and  to  share  in  every  danger  that  may 
arise." 

^^  My  sweet,  my  generous  Stefania !  fear  not  for  me,  but 
still  less  for  yourself!  Protected  as  you  are,  what  can  harm 
you  ?"  , 

''And  yet  I  do  fear,"  said  the  maiden,  trembling,  '*and 
feel,  I  know  not  wherefore,  that  should  the  fury  of  the  war 
spare  you,  I  shall  not  live  to  welcome  your  return." 

Though  Lamberto  shuddered  at  the  supposition,  he  said 
encouragingly,  '^  My  Stefania,  this  is  but  the  depression  of 
your  spirits,  or  the  haunting  of  some  dream ;  and  your  nurse 
there,  who  seems  impatient  at  this  long  farewell-taking,  will 
inform  you  that  dreams  are  to  be  interpreted  into  the  very 
reverse  of  what  they  shadow  forth." 

**  So  may  mine  prove  i"  said  the  maiden,  and,  averting  her 
face  to  hide  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears,  she  presented  her  hand, 
and  murmured  a  sad  and  almost  inaudible  adieu  to  her  lover. 
Lamberto  pressed  her  hand  to  his  bosom  and  his  lips,  and 
repeating  a  farewell  as  tender  as  her  own,  rushed,  while  his 
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molatioa  lasted,  firom  the  terrace,  aod  mounting  bis  steed, 
galloped  towards  his  troop. 

By  daybreak  the  following  morning  the  Roman  forces  had 
all  assembled  before  the  Vatican,  aituated  beyond  the  then 
existing  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone 
on  such  a  military  array  as  had  not  been  seen  there  for  a  long 
time.  The  echoes  of  the  Seven  Hills  were  awakened  by  the  -^ 
blasts  of  the  martial  trumpet,  and  the  genius  of  old  Rome 
might  have  looked  down  with  some  degree  of  complacency, 
as  this  effi>rt  was  at  least  to  be  directed  against  a  foreign  and 
a  barbarous  enemy,  and  not  expended,  as  so  many  had  been, 
in  internal  broils  and  self-destruction. 

The  armigerif  or  body-guards-  of  the  great  counts  and  nobles,  , 

accustomed  to  arms  and  a  species  of  discipline,  bore  a  good 
military  appearance.  They  were  chiefly  on  horseback.  But 
the  gathering  of  vassals,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  could  pretend  to 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Their  weapons  were  of  almost  every 
possible  variety;  but  the  short,  firm  sword  of  the  ancient  Romans 
was  scarcely  seen  among  them,  and  the  organization  of  the 
legioDy  which  had  rendered  infantry  so  redoubtable,  was  utterly 
unknown,  though  the  works  of  Polybius  remained  to  detail  its 
secrets  and  effect.  The  imperial  banner  floated  in  the  van  ; 
but  the  pope's  colours,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  (which  in 
a  few  ages,  surmounted  by  the  tiara,  was  to  assert  a  superiority 
over  the  insignia  of  all  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  the  earth), 
were  modestly  unfolded  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  When  every 
thing  was  ready  for  departure,  Pope  Adrian,  attended  by  his 
cardinals,  who  were  not  yet  proud  princes  of  the  Holy  See^  , 
but  simply  priests  of  the  parochial  churches  of  Rome,  or 
deacons,*  came  forth  in  simple  stole,  and  a  humble  mitre  on  ^ 

his  head,  from  the  temple  where  he  had  celebrated  mass,  and  ;  ^ 
standing  in  front  of  the  portico,  waved  his  hand,  and  blessed  the  /-  > 
troops  who  knelt  at  his  benediction.  Religion  infused  for  the 
time  a  spirit  that  was  wanting  :  the  Roman  levies  then  marched 
with  something  like  enthusiasm, — those  being  the  boldest  who 
had  a  bond  of  security  on  fate,  in  the  possession  of  the  cffica* 

*  Cbiamivansi  allora,  Card! n all  in  Roma,  quei,  che  erano  veri  • 
proprj    Parrochi  di  qualche  chiesa  Parrochiale,  o  Dtaconi,  ciol  veri  a 

pioprj  Raitori  di  qaalche  Diaconia,  o  aia  S|>edale.'* ,^^  Lo  atemo  i) 

trova  praticato  in  Ravenna,  in  Milano,  in  Napoli,ed  in  altre  cittL  Ma 
ancbe  allora  in  ^an  riputazione  e  stima  erano  i  Parrochi  e  Diaconi  di 
Roma,  percbd  principal!  ad  ele^g^ere  it  Papa,  e  massimamento  perchd  i 
Papi  per  lo  pi^  ai  eletrgrevano  dal  corpo  4'  •■»  Parrochi  e  Diaooni.**— 
Moratori,  Annali,  ana.  863.  .    ^ 
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cious  relic  of  some  saint,  or  a  iword  or  spear  that  had  been 
rubbed  against  the  treasured  steel  that  wounded  the  side  of 
our  Saviour. 

In  the  evening  after  the  marching  of  the  troops,  and  about 
an  hour  after  the  ^*  Ave  Maria,"  an  ecclesiastic,  mounted  on  a 
mule  and  followed  only  by  one  attendant,  was  seen  riding  slowly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.  He  alighted  by  the  terrace 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  Lamberto's  fond  adieus,  and 
thence  entered  a  large  and  solitary  house,  where  in  a  moment 
ibe  lovely  and  sorrowing  Stefania  was  in  the  affectionate  arms 
of  her  father,  for  such  was  the  visiter — lind  the  visiter  wa» 
Pope  Adrian  himself. 

Catholics  may  be  scandalized;  but  it  is  an  historical  and  notori- 
ous fact,  that  though  celibacy  was  recommended, it  was  not  abso- 
lutely insisted  upon  as  essential  to  the  clerical  profession,  and 
a  dogma  of  the  infallible  church,  until  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
in  earlier  ages  many  of  the  most  distinguished  bishops — nay> 
some  of  the  popes  themselves — had  been  married  men  before 
they  renounced  the  world  for  the  ecclesiastical  life.  Even  thus 
bad  it  happened  with  Adrian  II.*  He  had  a  wife  named  Ste- 
fania, and  a  family  of  whom  an  only  daughter  now  remained^ 
before  he  entered  the  church  ;  and  even  when  his  sanctity  or 
bis  ambition  Vfaa  rewarded  with  its  supreme  post,  he  could  not 
eradicate  the  private  feelings  of  nature  (a  Protestant  may  re- 
gret that  the  attempt  was  ever .  made),  but  he  continued  to 
love  bis  child  with  intense  and  absorbing  affection.  In  what 
relation  the  pope  stood  to  his  ex-wife  we  are  not  informed,  but 
she  lived  with  her  daughter  in  the  outskirts  of  Home,  and  must 
occasionally  have  seen  her  husband  in  his  visits,  which  were 
always  made  as  privately  as  possible.  To  establish  his  darling 
child  had  been  his  principal  care.  When  elected  to  the  chair 
of  St  Peter,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  contracting  an  alliance 
with  the  noblest  of  Rome,  and  the  gallant  Lamberto  was  the 
husband  be  chose  for  Stefania.  He  had  seen  the  youth's 
departure,  which  he  could  not  well  oppose,  with  regret,  and 
be  now  came  to  console  his  child,  who  hung  on  his  neck  and 
wept.  Her  reverecT  father's  caresses,  his  encouragement* 
and  affectionate  admonitions,  soon  however  restored  the  young 
bride  to  calmness,  and  to  the  sense  of  what  she  owed  her  kind 

rent.    She  exerted  herself  to  please  him — the  hour  passed* 


*  Anniks  Francor.  Bertiniani.  Maratori,  Annali,  uiii.  868.  Botti^ 
Jke.  kc  Tboaf[rh  the  ohronielw  Bertin,  or  Bertino,  was  a  CatbolJA 
Mint,  ha  does  not,  in  racording  thii  marriage,  ezpreaa  any  horror. 
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and  when  the  fond  fkiher,  charmed  with  her  fiHal  lo?e  and 
docility^  took  bis  leaTe,  he  promised  that  Lamberto  should  poon 
return  from  the  wan. 

The  qnick  intercourse  by  letters — that  admirable  improve* 
Bent  of  modern  times  that  does  so  much  for  our  comfort,  and 
may  alleviate  the  pangs  of  lovers'  separation— -was  unknown 
in  those  days  of  turbulence  and  general  ignorance.  Lamberto 
had  been  absent  many  weeks,  and  his  bride  had  never  heard 
from  him,  when,  one  morning  as  she  was  walking  on  the  terrace 
with  her  nurse,  «he  saw  a  distant  horseman  galloping  towards 
her  solitary  abode.  He  came  on  with  such  speed  that  she 
could  soon  perceive  he  was  a  warrior,  and  one  of  superior 
condition.  Her  heart  beat  wildly.  About  the  length  of  a 
couple  of  bow-shots  from  the  garden  walls  the  road  or  path 
divided — one  arm  branching  off  towards  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  front  entrance  of  her 
bouse.  She  was  breathless  as  the  warrior  approached  the 
divbion  : — whicti  road  would  he  take  ?  His  gallant  steed  soon 
answered  the  question — he  took  the  way  to  her  door,  and  the 
over-agitated  Stefania  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  nurse,  exclaim- 
ing,  "  It  is  he  ! — he  is  come  at  last !" 

Soon,  however,  recovering  herself,  the  young  bride  ran  with 
love's  speed  to  the  house  and  the  outer  gate,  where  the  domestics 
were  holding  parley  with  the  armed  visiter,  who  announced 
himself,  not  indeed  as  Lamberto,  but  as  the  bearer  of  an  im« 
portant  message  from  him.  This  was  a  cruel  disappointment  $ 
but  the  minor  pleasure  of  learning  his  tidings  remained,  and 
impatient,  and  without  consulting  her  mother,  she  ordered  that 
the  gate,  never  unbarred  in  those  times  of  treachery  and?!/'^ 
violence,  without  suspicion,  should  be  opened  to  the  stranger. 
The  warrior  entered,  and  followed  Stefania  to  the  i^)artment 
of  her  mother,  whom  they  found  engaged  in  prayer.  Startled 
at  the  intrusion,  the  matron  arose. 

**  A  messenger,  dearest  mother,  from  Lamberto,"  said  Ste* 
fania^  presenting  the  stranger,  who  respectfully  bowed,  and 
advancing,  produced  to  the  ladies  a  curious  ring,  well  known  to 
both  as  having  been  worn  by  the  absent  bridegroom. 

**  By  this  token  I  am  accredited,"  said  the  warrior. 

**  You  are — it  is  Lamberto's  ring !"  cried  Stefania,  pressing 
it  to  her  lips  ;  •«  but  wherefore  tarries  he  so  long  ? — where  is 
he  ? — ^how  fares  he  ? — what  says  my  lord  ?" 

<<  Lamberto  is  well — bis  sword  is  victorious — he  tenderly 
salutes  yon  witii  the  information  that  in  a  few  days,  whatever  |. 

be  the  comequences,  be  will  quit  the  emperor's  camp  and  return  ^ 
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to  Rooie  to  ehim  hii  bride  and  celebrate  hia  iMqptiakf"  repKed 
the  envoy. 

^'  Heaven  be  praised  for  bta  well-being  1"  exclaimed  Stefania 
and  her  mother  ;  but  the  latter  added,  ^*  But  may  there  not  be 
dishonour  or  peril  in  abandoning  the  Christian  army  ?" 

^*  There  may  indeed  be  suspicion  of  one,  and  risk  of  the 
othert"  said  the  stranger,  cautiously;  *^  and  for  this  he  exacts 
from  you  a  promise,  that  uo  mention  be  made  to  living  soul  of 
bis  coming.     When  here,  be  can  justify  and  defend  himselC" 

^^  His  will  shall  be  done ;  and  may  all  tend  to  the  best  i''  said 
the  matron. 

**  Tou  promise,  then,  to  keep  this  important  secret  ?"  rejoined 
'  the  messenger. 

The  mother  and  daughter  replied,  **  We  do,  most  solemnly  1" 

Afler  having  answered  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
Lamberto,  suggested  by  the  affection  of  the  gentle  Stefania,  the 
warrior  withdrew  to  partake  of  some  refreshments  prepared  for 
him ;  and  soon  after,  having  paid  his  devoirs  to  the  ladies^  he 
left  the  house. 

That  very  evening  the  quiet  mule  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
I  stopped  before  the  door  which  led  to  her  who  was  more  precious 
than  adght  else  on  earth,  and,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  parental 
tenderness,  Adrian  experienced  that  degree  of  pleasure  which 
nothing  could  equal.  It  was  a  curious  and  a  touching  sight 
to  mark  the  pope  and  the  maiden.  The  whole  Christian  world 
were  his  children  :  but  be  felt  this  to  be  a  spiritual  fiction,  and 
the  voice  of  nature  within  him  told  he  had  but  one  chUdr-^la 
own,  and  the  fairest  and  dearest.  The  maiden,  too,  had  been 
taught  to  consider  the  papal  dignity  as  something  above  earth 
-—allied  to  Heaven  and  the  host  of  saints — but  his  familiar 
tenderness,  and  her  filial  return,  assured  her,  that  though  now 
a  pope,  her  father  was  yet  a  mortal,  and  retained  all  his  former 
feelings  and  affections. 

Mindful  of  their  promise,  and  fearful  of  trusting  themselves 
on  the  subject  of  lAmberto's  messenger,  for  truth  will  break 
out  so  naturally  from  ingenuous  minds,  neither  Stefania  nor  her 
mother  mentioned  his  visit,  and  Adrian  returned  to  Rome 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  the  impatience  of  the  bride,  irritated  by  the  as- 
surance she  had  received  that  Lamberto  would  soon  be  with 
her,  scarcely  allowed  her  rest  by  night  or  day.  The  third — 
the  fourth  day  bad  elapsed,  and  she  began  to  feel  that  sickness 
of  the  heart  which  proceeds  from  delayed  hope.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  fifth  day,  after  having  walked  on  the  terrace,  and 
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watcbed  whh  etger  ejef  acro«  the  coontry^  imti)»  OTweome 
with  fatigue,  fhe  was  foUowing  ber  Durae  who  had  retired  to 
the  houee  for  ▼eq>er  prayers,  a  gentle  ^^  Hitt,  hiati*'  and  her 
same  repeated  in  a  subdued  voice,  arrested  by  steps.  She 
tarned  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  and  saw  in  the  garden 
below  the  terrace  an  old  gardener,  who  beckoned  ber  to  de- 
scend. Surprised  at  so  unusual  an  invitation,  she  however 
went  down  to  the  garden  by  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  from  the 
end  of  the  terrace.  The  gardener,  instead  of  waiting  her 
approach,  walked  on  towards  the  high  walls  that  surrounded 
the  grounds,  nor  stopped  until  he  reached  a  cluster  of  trees 
that  shutout  all  view  from  the  house.  Stefania  followed  him  ; 
but  what  was  her  alarm,  when,  on  reaching  the  spot  where  he 
had  paused,  she  found  a  man  in  armour,  standing  in  the  dense 
shadow  of  the  trees.  A  scream  died  on  her  lips,  but  she 
would  have  fled,  when  the  warrior,  grasping  her  arm,  made 
himself  known  as  the  messenger  of  Lamberto. 

^^  Lady,  you  must  excuse  the  means  we  have  employed,  and 
be  silent,'*  said  the  man. 

*<  But  what  means  this?"  asked  Stefania,  recovering  ber 
breath — **^  How  are  you  here  in  secret  ? — ^where  is  my 
Lamberto  ?" 

**  A  very  short  distance  hence,  impatiently  awaiting  your 
arrival,"  was  the  answer. 

^^  How  is  this,  sir  !"  said  Ste&nia;  even  at  the  hour  of  the 
day  it  is,  the  doors  of  this  house  are  opened  to  my  affianced—- 
why  comes  he  then  by  stealth  ?" 

'*  Alas  t  lady,  things  are  changed,  fearfully  changed  !  Lam- 
berto has  incurred  the  displeasiye  of  the  emperor,  and  of  his 
holiness  the  pope — your  marriage  is  forbidden,  and  another 
destiny  and  another  husband  await  you." 

*<  Lamberto  is  my  affianced — our  vows  have  been  plighted, 
and  I  will  have  no  husband  but  him,"  said  Stefania,energetically, 
although  trembling  in  every  limb  and  joint  at  so  horrid  and  so 
unexpected  an  announcement. 

^^He  expected  no  less  from  you»  lady,  and  thus  has  dared 
to  oppose  to  force  and  violence  that  may  soon  be  employed 
against  him  and  you,  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  secrecy. 
He  expects  your  coming  at  a  house  not  far  removed  from 
these  garden  walls,  and  a  holy  friar  is  with  him  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony." 

**  So  suddenly — so  mysteriously !"  mused  Stefania. 

*^  None  other  way  is  left,  lady  ;  when  once  married— -once 
his — neither  emperor  nor  pope  will  separate  you ;  but  noie  it  is 


tbr  yoti  to  decide,  and  that  instantly,  for  every  moment  may 
render  impracticable  bis  welMaid  plan,  whether  yon  will  be 
bis,  or  lose  Lamberto  for  ever.'* 

^*  I  cannot  lose  him  !  I  dare  not  flee  to  him  tboa !  Alas ! 
alas  I  and  if  I  stay  here  I  may  never  see  him  more !"  cried  the 
agitated  bride: 

*^  Of  a  certainty  you  never  will !  But  why  hesitate,  fair 
lady,  and  throw  away  your  only  chance  of  love  and  happiness  ? 
Away,  away  with  me,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  be  in  the 
arms  of  an  adoring  husband  !*'  and  the  secret  envoy  gently 
pulled  her,  but  half  unwilling  as  she  was,  towards  the  garden 
wall. 

*^  But  my  father — my  affectionate  father  !*'  cried  Stefania 
with  anguish — ^^  and  my  fond  mother  within ! — Oh !  I  cannot 
leave  my  darling  mother  thus  V* 

*^  It  is  impossible  she  can  accompany  you  ;  but  each  instant 
your  escape  to  Lamberto  may  be  prevented,  and  he  has  sworn 
by  every  oath  not  to  survive  the  disappointment  of  this  his  last 
and  only  hope.'" 

^^  Oh,  I  must  consult  my  mother !  I  cannot  depart  without 
her  blessing,"  said  Stefania,  while  tears  rained  down  her 
youthful  cheeks. 

*^  This  would  ruin  all  ;^  and  the  messenger,  continuing  his 
gentle  force,  brought  her  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  wall.  They 
had  not  stood  there  an  instant,  when  the  voice  of  the  old  nurae 
on  the  terrace  was  heard  calling  the  name  of  Stefania. 

^' Oh, let  me  return! — let  me  return!''  prayed  the  lovely 
maiden  to  the  soldier,  who  now  held  her  arm  faster  than 
before. 

*^  And  lose  Lamberto  for  ever  ?"  whispered  the  man  signifi- 
cantly— ^^  No !  it  must  not  be,  and  I  must  serve  my  friend  and 
master. — Hist !  there,  Bamabd !" 

At  his  call  the  old  gardener  glided  between  them  and  the 
wall,  and  opened  a  low  iron  door  that  gave  egress  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber.  The  warrior  clasped  Stefania  in  his  arms — ^in 
two  strides  he  was  beyond  the  garden  walls — the  iron  door  was 
closed,  and  this  half  voluntary  elopement — half  forcible  abduc- 
tion was  completed.  Stefania  wept  and  wrung  her  hands 
— she  could  not  return,  nor  could  she  walk  forward.  The 
warrior  took  her  light  weight  in  his  muscular  arms,  and  carried 
her  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  ;  but  before  he  could  place 
her  in  a  boat  prepared  for  their  flight,  she  had  fainted. 

When  she  recovered,  as  if  from  a  confused  dream,  she  found 
herself  gliding  rapidly  between  the  dark,  roegh  banks  of  the 
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Tyber,  with  the  anaed  man  by  bar  sidov  She  hid  her  faee  in 
her  hands,  and  bad  ooly  strength  to  say,  *^  Ob,  whither  are  yoo 
conducting  me  on  this  cold,  deep  river  ?" 

**  To  a  husband,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

The  boat  soon  stopped  at  an  ancient  quay,  now  much  dilapi- 
dated, where  Stefania  was  made  to  descend.  Not  a  bandred 
yards  from  the  landing-place,  a  massy  time-worn  edifice  reared 
its  bead  in  the  uncertain  and  darkening  twilight. 

^*  Your  husband  awaits  you  there,"  said  the  warrior ;  *^  that 
is  to  be  your  temple  of  Hymen !" 

^'  Alas!*'  said^Stefania,  ^'  it  looks  more  like  a  tomb !" 

But  at  the  same  time  the  thoughts  of  her  near  approach  to 
Lamberto,  and  her  ardent  love,  whispered  encouragement,  and 
she  walked  on  towards  the  dreary  pile;  The  building,  both  in 
material  and  style  of  architecture,  was  such  as  had  never  been 
produced  in  the  ages  of  barbarism  ;  it  was  the  ruin  of  an  edi- 
fice, probably  a  temple,  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  like 
many  others,  had  been  converted  into  a  mortal  residence. — 
Within  these  old  impenetrable  walls  the  barons  and  nobles^ 
even  for  some  centuries  after,  set  the  popes  and  the  oppressed 
Romans  at  defiance,  and  the  relics  of  a  classical  age  served  aa 
the  castles  of  feudal  tyranny  and  its  worst  excesses.  Stefania' 
trembled  with  awe  as  she  stopped  under  its  frowning  walls, 
firom  whose  fractured  and  irregular  edges  the  dark  ivy  de- 
scended in  long,  broad  threads,  not  adhesive  to  the  masonryt 
but  loose,  and  waying  in  the  night*  breeze  like  the  banners  of 
death.  She  looked  in  vain  for  a  door  to  open,  with  a  passion* 
ate,  fond  welcome  from  Lamberto.  There  was  no  door  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice  ;  but  anon,  after  a  shrill  whistle  from 
her  conductor,  she  heard  a  harsh,  creaking  noise  high  above  bead, 
and  looking  up,  she  saw  a  narrow  arcbed  aperture  in  the  waU 
thrown  open.  The  light  of  torches  glared  through  the  opening, 
and  she  beard  the  harsh  voices  of  several  men.  The  next 
minute  a  folding  flight  of  wooden  steps,  scarcely  more  conve- 
nient than  a  scaling  ladder,  was  lowered.  Agitated  by  a 
thousand  contrasting  passions,  and  with  a  giddy  head,  Stefania 
coold  not  ascend  by  such  steps  as  those,  and  her  conductor  car> 
ried  her  up  in  his  arms.  She  landed  in  a  narrow  passage  that 
penetrated  the  stupendous  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  opened 
into  a  vast  roofless  corridor  where  the  wiqd  caused  the  torcbee 
by  which  she  was  preceded  to  waver  and  flicker  with  strange 
effect,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  light  disturbed  innumerable 
tenants  of  the  ruins,  the  owls  and  the  bats,  that  moped  and 
bo<Med|  and  flitted  with  wings  myateriously  silent  along  and 
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acroM  the  corridor.  And  where  was  Lamberto  all  tbisiiine  ? 
Waa  it  thus  he  received  his  bride  who  had  abandoned  her  home, 
and  all  in  the  world  beside,  to  attend  his  suiDinons  ?  It  was 
for  him  to  support  her  trembling  steps. 

Her  conductor  assured  her  that  he  was  engaged  with  the 
priest,  and  that  she  would  instantly  be  in  his  company.  He 
threw  open  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery ;  but,  on  following 
him  into  another  passage,  Stefania  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
drawing  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  uttered  a  faint  scream. — 
Against  the  wall  she  saw,  by  a  faulty  light,  a  tall  white  figure, 
with  a  hand  upraised  as  if  to  menace  or  admonish  ;  and  to 
her  agitated  senses  it  assumed  the  form  of  her  mother — of  that 
cfiectionate  mother  she  had  abandoned  so  precipitately.' 

**  What  fear  is  this  ?  It  is  bat  a  statue  you  start  at,"  said 
ber  conductor,  and  he  ordered  the  attendants  to  hold  their 
torches  to  a  niche  where  indeed  was  collocated  an  effigy  of  some 
divinity  of  ancient  mythology. 

The  passage  they  were  in  descended  considerably  like  the 
wmiUoria  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  ended  at  another 
door,  which  being  thrown  open,  Stefania  found  herself  in  a 
vast  and  loHy  hall,  whose  obscurity  was  but  imperfectly  dissi- 
pated by  torches  stuck  against  the  blackened  walls,  and  a  huge 
lamp  suspended  from  the  almost  invisible  roof.  Beneath  that 
lamp  she  saw  the  figures  of  a  monk  and  a  warrior  clad  in  armour; 
and  how  did  Stefania*s  cheek  blush  and  her  limbs  shake,  when 
the  latter  advanced  to  nneet  her,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  '^Yoa 
are  come  at  last  V*  She  could  not  raise  her  eyes  to  hi.s  but 
took  his  offered  arm  in  silence.  The  warrior  too  was  silent. 
When  at  the  end  of  the  dreary  hall,  and  beneath  the  lamp,  he 
made  a  sign  to  the  monk,  who  instantly,  and  with  a  hurried 
▼oice,  began  to  read  the  marriage  service  as  prescribed  at  that 
period  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  it  proceeded  and  came  to 
that  point  where  Stefania  was  to  give  the  important  response 
that  bound  her  fate  till  death,  she  lifted  up  her  timid  eyes  towards 
her  lover's  face,  but  it  was  concealed  by  the  casC[ue  and  visor 
lie  wore.  With  something  colder  and  heavier  than  steel  at  her 
heart,  she  again  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  wondering  (if  any 
of  hereonfused  ideas  were  intelligible)  at  the  discourtesy  and 
churlishness  of  her  Lamberto.  The  ceremony  was  finished — 
she  scarcely  knew  how — ^the  monk  departed — the  hall  was 
cleared,  and  Stefania,  blushing  and  trembling,  was  alone  with 
ber  husband,  who  at  last  removing  his  masking  helmet,  discov- 
ered to  her  eyes  not  the  beloved  features  of  her  Lamberto,  bat 
those  of  an  utter  stranger  I 
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The  betrayed  gU  shrieked  with  horror,  aiid  feU  lifeleM  ot 
the  fleor  of  the  acoareed  hall. 

We  must  leave  the  innoceDt  victim  io  that  den  of  treachery 
and  horror,  and  explain  the  circuinstanees  which  led  to  her 
abduction — facts  than  which  the  dark,  guilty  period  we  are 
descrihing  exhibits  none  more  iniquitous. 

Anastasius,  the  priest-cardinal,  who  bore  the  title  of  Saint 
Marcellus,  descended  from  one  of  the  richest  and  most  noble 
families  of  Rome.  His  life  was  irregular  and  dissipatecl,  but 
bn  heart  was  ambitious,  and  bad  no  gentle  feeling  to  interfere 
with  the  commission  of  any  crime  that  might  tend  to  the  de- 
sired end. 

Fifleen  years  before  the  date  of  the  present  narrative,  in  a 
council  of  the  Church  held  at  Rome,  and  presided  by  the 
zealous  Pope  Leo  IV.,  he  was  excommunicated  and  deposed 
for  non^residence  and  other  ecclesiastical  infractions.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  degradation,  his  power  and  influence  in  Rome 
were  so  great,  that  two  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Leo,  he 
was  elected  pope  by  a  strong  faction  of  the  Romans,  while  a 
more  legitimate  election  had  deferred  the  tiara  to  Benedict  IIL 
Whatever  were  the  subsequent  independence  and  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  conclave,  it  is  certain  that  at  this  period  the 
pope  elected  at  Rome  was  not  consecrated  or  acknowledged 
as  such,  until  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the  temporal  sove- 
reign, was  obtained.  The  dignitaries  chosen  hy  Benedict,  on 
this  occasion,  to  carry  the  act  of  election  to  the  emperor  for 
confirmation,  were  Nicholas,  the  Bishop  of  Anagni,  and 
Hercurius,  the  master  of  the  militia,  both  of  whom  being 
corrupted  and  won  over  by  Anastasius,  on  presenting  them- 
Belves  at  the  imperial  court,  instead  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  Benedict,  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  usurper.  Nor  did  the 
ambitious  priest's  influence  and  manoeuvres  end  tliere  ;  for,  on 
the  approach  of  the  emperor's  messengers  (seat  to  investigate 
the  election),  they  were  met  by  some  of  the  principal  nobles 
of  Rome,  the  zealous  partisans  of  Anastasius,  and  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  two  powerful  bishops  joined  their  advocacy  on  his 
|>ohalf.  On  the  other  side  two  bishops,  deputed  to  meet  the 
imperial  envoys  by  Benedict  were  detained  by  them  and  con- 
■igned  to  military  guard. 

The  following  day  the  imperial  ministers  ordered  that  the 
clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  people  should  meet  them  at 
Ponte  Holle,  to  hear  the  high  will  of  the  Emperor  Louis.  It 
was,  that  Anastasius  should  be  pope  I  Thus  protected,  the 
usurper  entered  the  Vatican,  and  presently  after  occupied  the 
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\  Lateran  palace,  where  he  tore  the  poDtifical  robes  from  Bene- 
dict, wbomy  after  the  harshest  treatment  and  even  blows,  lie 
condemned  to  confinement.  **  Then  were  incredible  the  lamen- 
tations and  the  tears  of  the  clei^  and  the  people,  who  on 
the  next  day  assembled  in  the  church  of  Saint  Emiliana,  where 
repaired  also  with  great  haughtiness  the  imperial  ministers, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers,  hoping  to  induce 
them  to  confirm  the  above-mentioned  and  iniquitous  Anastasius. 
But  .they  found  in  '  the  bishops  particularly,  and  then  in  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  people,  such  constancy  that  day 
and  the  following  one,  all  crying  that  they  would  have  Benedict, 
tnd  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  accept  the  unworthy  per- 
Bonage  proposed  to  them,  that  the  officers  of  tfie  emperor 
accorded  in  their  sentiment,  and  having  driven  Anastasius  out 
of  the  palace,  restored  Benedict  to  liberty."* 

The  popes  seem  to  have  felt  and  resented  injuries  aa  much 
as  other  men ;  from  Benedict,  Anastasius  could  expect  no 
grace,*and  he  remained  under  the  ban  of  the  church  during 
the  dominion  of  Benedict's  successor  Nicholas.  But  on  the 
accession  of  Adrian  IT.,  the  father  of  Stefania,  that  benign 
pontiff,  eager  to  reconcile  and  to  forgive,  withdrew  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
pontificate  restored  Anastasius  to  all  his  dignities.  Such 
favours  as  these  mig)it  have  secured  the  gratitude  of  any  man 
less  perverse  in  crime  than  Anastasius ;  but  it  is  the  property 
of  some  villains  to  convert  favours  into  humiliations,  and  to 
foHow  with  a  proud  hate  the  givers  of  them.  This  did  the 
rancorous  priest.  Anastasius,  moreover,  was  but  too  well 
disposed  to  envy  and  detest  any  occupant  of  the  papal  throne, 
which  had  once  been  his,  and  from  which  he  could  not  forget 
how  he  had  been  hurled.  But  beyond  all  this,  and  innate  ma- 
lignity, or  the  inclination  for  evil,  for  evil's  sake,  which  is  found 
in  the  bosom  of  some  human  fiends,  there  may  have  been  other 
motives,  such  as  the  wealth  of  the  pope's  only  child,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  own  family,  or  jealousy  to  Lamberto's, 
to  actuate  the  abominable  conduct  of  Anastasius.    He  had  a 

*  brother  named  Eleutherius,  and  the  layman  was  almost  as  great 
a  villain  as  the  priest ;  for  he  had  at  once  embraced  a  project 
of  stealing  away  the  lovely  daughter  of  Adrian,  the  contracted 
bride  of  Lamberto,  and  marrying  her  by  force  or  fraud.  Th® 
execution  of  the  enormity  was  not  easy.  Adrian  kept  his 
heart's  jewel  in  a  coffer  it  would  be  difficult  to  break.    The 

*  Muratori,  Aniiali,  ann.  955. 
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auouifNiD  TiUa  where  she  rended  was  as  stroDgf  as  a  castle^ — 
she  was  protected  by  nomerous  servants,  and  never  went  out ; 
bat — 

-"»**  Oh  !  mlBchief !  thou  art  fwifl 
To  enter  in  the  thoughte  of  desperate  men !" 

When  Lamberto  departed  for  the  army,  a  warrior,  a  man 
of  lost  fortunes,  whom  obligations  and  a  participation  in  former 
guilt  had  made  the  slave  of  Eleutherius,  followed  him  to  the 
field  to  watch  his  motions,  and  procure,  if  possible,-  some  signet 
or  ring,  which,  backing  a  feigned  message,  might  gain  him  ad* 
mission  into  the  house  of  Stefania,  and  time  to  observe  it  and 
corrupt  some  menial.  The  long-worn  and  well-known  ring  of 
Lamberto  was  at  last  purloined :  the  emissary  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  we  have  seen  how  well  bis  arts  succeeded  with  the  youthful, 
innocent,  and  unsuspecting  Stefania. 

The  bloody  Saracens  at  his  palace  gates,  or  before  the  altar 
of  the  Vatican, — an  anti-pope  with  furious  and  overpowering 
partisans— a  thunderbolt  at  his  feet,  could  not  have  moved  Pope 
Adrian,  as  did  the  news  of  his  daughter's  disappearance.  He 
too  well  knew  of  what  atrocities  some  in  Rome  were  capable, 
and  be  tore  his  hoary  beard  and  hair,  and  would  not  listen  to 
advice  or  consolation.  When  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  grief 
were  over,  he  went  to  the  fatal  villa.  The  looks,  the  tones  of 
the  voice  of  the  bereaved  father  were  dreadful  when  he 
addressed  the  less  energetic  but  equally  afilicted  mother. 

*^  Woman !  is  it  thus  you  take  care  of  my  soul's  idol  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter  ?    Where  is  my  only  child  ?"     His  wife  , 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

All  the  domestics  were  summoned  and  examined.  The  old 
nurse  told  the  circumstances  attending  Stefania's disappearance, 
and  added  for  her  mistress,  who  dared  not  speak,  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  warrior,  and  the  surmise,  the  hope,  that  his 
daughter  was  with  the  returned  Lamberto.  From  the  loyalty 
of  the  young  warrior, — from  the  utter  uselessness  of  such  a 
measure  as  elopement  on  bis  part,  who  could  at  any  time  claini 
his  affianced  bride,  and  from  many  other  circumstances,  Adrian' 
knew  this  to  be  next  to  impossible.  Tet  he  hastened  to  the 
palace  of  the  young  man's  fatljer.  Lamberto  had  not  returned, 
— had  not  been  seen  by  the  family,  or  any  one  in  Rome. 

The  efibrts  used  by  the  pope  to  discover  who  were  the  rav- 
ishers  of  his  daughter  soon  made  the  atrocious  affair  known 
throughout  the  city ;  and  as  a  great  reward  was  offered  to  any 
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one  who  could  give  even  the  slightest  intelligence,  an  old  fisher- 
man hurried  to  present  himself  to  Adrian.  On  the  preceding 
evening,  as  he  was  mooring  his  skiff  for  the  night  at  a  spot 
somewhat  lower  down  the  Tyber,  he  saw  a  female  figure,  in 
white  robes,  land  at  the  quay,  and,  struck  at  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, he  watched  her  to  the  walls  of  Eleutherius's  stronghold. 
Here  was  some  ground  to  go  upon,  and  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  charitableness,  and  the  good  he  had  done  to  Anas- 
tasius,  Adrian  summoned  that  prelate,  confidently  hoping  that 
he  would  employ  his  best  endeavours  to  induce  his  sinful  brother 
at  least  to  restore  the  maiden  he  had  stolen.  The  villain  came 
but  to  revel  in  the  spectacle  of  the  affliction  his  iniquities  had 
created.  A  false  oath  was  a  trifling  addition  to  the  sum  of  his 
crimes,  and  he  swore  at  once  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
brother's  deeds^  and  would  labour,  if  Stefania  really  were  in 
his  hands,  to  make  him  restore  her  to  her  father.  Ee  then  re- 
tired, muttering,  as  he  passed  through  a  crowd  of  priests  and  at- 
tendants in  the  anterooms  of  the  Vatican,  that  it  was  unseemly 
and  irreligious  for  the  universal  father  of  the  Christian  world 
io  to  occupy  and  humble  himself  about  a  stray  lapwing  of  a 
girl.  But  the  afifections  of  Adrian  met  with  more  sympathy  in 
other  bosoms,  and  his  beneficence  had  not  always  been  thrown 
away,  as  on  the  incorrigible  Anastasius.  A  few  good  friends, 
on  learning  the  news  brought  by  the  fisherman,  assembled  in 
consultation,  nor  did  they  part  until  they  bad  aoranged  a 
feasible  scheme. 

The  exercise  of  the  chase  was  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Eleutherius,  and  it  was  imagined  that,  even  situated 
as  he  now  was,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  one  who 
•hould  invite  him  to  some  extraordinary  sport.  Accordingiyi 
on  the  second  morning  after  his  inglorious  exploit,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  when  the  vapours  still  hung  over  the  river  and  the 
marshy  plain,  a  peasant  blew  a  hunter's  horn  at  the  foot  of  his 
castle  walls,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  such  a  congrega- 
tion of  wild  boars  in  a  neighbouring  wood  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  for  years.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen  patriarchs 
of  the  forest,  each  with  tusks  as  long  as  the  messenger's  horn, 
and  he  could  promise  they  would  gi?e  gallant  play  to  the 
Lord  Eleutherius,  whose  arm  alone  was  worthy  of  killing 
them.  The  bait  took.  He  had  been  but  too  long  already 
with  a  crazed,  fever-burning  girl,  who  had  wildly  rejected  his 
love,  and  now  was  delirious  : — it  was  a  fine  morning  for  the 
sport,  the  spot  scarcely  beyond  the  shadow  of  his  own  strong 
fortress;  for  all  events  he  had  a  body  guard  with  whom  few 


would  cope ;  so  Eleutherius  descended  from  his  impeDetrable 
abode  with  his  suite,  and  followed  the  peasant.  Their  hastj 
and  silent  footsteps  had  crossed  the  yerge  of  a  little  wood» 
when,  as  if  by  enchantment,  every  tree  on  their  flanks,  van, 
and  rear,  seemed  to  give  birth  to  an  armed  man^  with  sword 
or  spear  pointed  at  the  ravisher* 

'^  There  are  your  boars  with  their  long  tusks,"  cried  the 
conductor  as  he  glided  behind  a  protecting  oak.  ^^  Now  try 
your  valorous  arm  on  them  as  you  may." 

Eleutherius,  foaming  with  rage»  grasped  bis  hunting  spear 
with  one  hand,  and  drew  his  weighty  broadsword  with  the 
other,  bat  his  followers  did  not  sbow  their  wonted  alacrity  in 
following  his  example,  as  the  force  opposed  to  them  evidently 
qaadrupled  their  own  numbers. 

"  Ha  r*  cried  Eleutberius,  <'  am  I  thus  treacherously  beset-— 
betrayed  V 

**  And  do  you  think  that  you  alone  are  to  employ  false  mes- 
sengers ?"  said  a  warrior.    ^'  Is  it  for  you,  sir,  to  talk  of 
treachmy — you  who  can  betray  a  young  and  helpless  wo- 
man ?" 
''  But  what  would  ye  of  me  ?" 

^  The  instant  restoration  of  the  pope's  daughter,"  cried 
many  voices  together. 

'^  That  lady  is  my  wife ! — Ha!  now  tell  me  what  right  ye 
possess  to  interfere  between  us  ?" 

^'  Mother  Church  denounces  such  marriages,  and  ezcom* 
nmoicates  those  who  perpetrate  them.  But  we  lose  time  1-— 
Guards,  seize  this  sacrilegious  thief  1*'  At  the  order  of  their 
leader,  the  armed  men,  advancing  from  the  surrounding  trees^ 
contracted  their  circle,  and  some  of  the  boldest  rushed  upon 
Eleutberius,  who  was  presently  disarmed  and  seized.  At  the 
furious  voice  of  their  chief,  most  of  the  yillain's  followers  at 
hst  drew  their  swords  and  seemed  disposed  to  maintain  a  very 
unequal  combat,  which  must  have  soon  ended  in  their  de- 
Mmctioo. 

^*  Put  up  your  blades  I'*  cried  the  warrior,  who  commanded 
the  opposite  party :  *^  we  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  and  would 
not  shed  your  blood.  Nor  do  we  want  aught  with  the  traitor 
you  serve,  but  the  restitution  of  the  lady,  the  bride  of  anothert 
whom  he  has  stolen  most  foully  t" 

^  Against  him  who  moves  a  finger  in  so  detestable  a  cause 
udiatof  the  ravisher*s,"  cried  an  ecclesiastic,  who  advanced 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hsnd,  **  the  holy  church  will  piooounee 
the  direst  of  her  anathemas*" 
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His  followers  threw  their  swords  to  the  ground,  and  twenty 
daggers  were  planted  against  the  traitor's  breast. 

"  Restore  the  Lady  Stefania,  or  hie  to  hell,  with  all  your 
guilt  upon  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  leader,  who  brandished  a 
broad  poniard  before  his  eyes. 

"  I  know  not  your  authority — but  I  cannot  resist  your  force. 
What  are  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  ?"  said  Eleutheriusy 
grinding  his  teeth. 

*'  For  you — life  and  liberty  immediately  that  Stefania  is  in 
our  hands.  The  benignant  Adrian  seeks  but  his  daughter, 
and  not  your  punishment,  which  he  leaves  to  Heaven  and  your 
own  conscience,"  replied  the  priest  who  had  before  spoken. 

^'  If  I  give  her  up,  I  remain  still  in'^your  power,"  said  the 
villain,  who  had  too  often  broken  word  and  faith  not  to  suspect 
others.     What  is  the  pledge  you  give  me  for  my  safety  ?" 

**  The  vow  of  a  servant  of  Christ!"  replied  the  priest,  and 
he  raised  the  silver  crucifix  he  wore  at  his  bosom  to  his  lips. 

^*  Then  lead  on  to  the  castle,  and  take  these  daggers  from 
my  betrayed  and  unprotected  person,"  said  Eleutherius,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  ferocity,  fear,  and  humiliation.  The  weapons 
were  sheathed,  and  closely  surrounding  their  captive,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  pope  marched  towards  the  ruin.  When  the  horn 
sounded  beneath  those  gloomy  walls,  the  consternation  of  its 
garrison  wss  great  to  see  their  master  a  prisoner  in  the  midst 
of  an  armed  multitude !  but  they  soon  understood  the  cause 
of  such  an  arrest,  as  Eleutherius  ordered  them  to  bring  forth 
the  captive  lady. 

^^  But  my  lord — ^in  the  state  she  is  in  ?"  inquired  one  of  the 
attendants  in  the  fortress. 

<*  Ay — so  they  will  have  it !"  replied  Eleutherius.     ^  She 
must  be  carried.  Away  1  let  my  bidding  be  obeyed  instantly." 
The  men  retired  from  the  doorway,  and  shortly  after  fearful 
shrieks  were  heard  echoing  within  the  old  building. 

**  They  are  murdering  the  Lady  Stefania !"  exclaimed  the 
Romans,  and  again  their  swords  and  daggers  were  brandished. 
But  the  next  moment  the  unfortunate  victim  was  seen  alive 
and  struggling  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant. 

The  steps  were  lowered  at  the  order  of  Eleutherius, — the 
maiden  was  carried  down  them — consigned  to  her  deliverers, 
and  in  what  a  state !  A  violent  fever  seemed  to  consume  her 
— her  eyes  glared  with  insanity — ^she  knew  neither,  those  who 
were  her  enemies,  or  those  who  were  her  friends,  and  she 
shrieked— piteously  shrieked,  that  they  should  not  kill  her,  but 
restore  her  to  her  mother.    The  general  indignation  was  so 


axciled  by  this  atrocious  spectacle,  that  twenty  daggers  or 
more  were  again  at  the  ravisber's  breast,  and  some  would  cer- 
taioly  bave  been  gratified  by  a  home-tbrust,  bad  not  the  priest 
wayed  bis  silver  crucifix  and  said — "  Mf  sons !  I  have  sworn 
for  tbe  villain's  safety.'* 

'*  And  now  I  call  upon  you  to  keep  your  oath/'  cried  the 
trembling  miscreant 

*'  You  are  free  !**  replied  tbe  ecclesiastic, — ^  free  from  all 
but  your  damning  sins  !  Go  and  repent  of  them  !'^ 

With  a  smile  of  brutal  scorn,  Eleutherius  withdrewi  and, 
ascending  the  ladder,  shut  himself  up  in  his  lair. 

Tbe  friends  of  Adrian  made  a  sort  of  litter  with*  their 
lances,  and  with  all  ^possible  care  carried  his  daughter  into 
Rome,  where  the  fond  father's  ecstasy  at  her  recovery  was 
checked  by  the  condition  in  which  he  found  her,  and  the  rea- 
sonable fear  that  a  crueller  ravisher  still  than  Eleutherius— -that 
death  would  tgain  deprive  him  of  his  darling,  and  for  ever ! 

Contrary,  however,  to  the  roost  sanguine  expectations,  the 
lovely  girl  was  in  a  few  days  restored  to  health  and  reason  ; 
and  Adrian,  who  could  no  longer  suffer  her  to  be  out  of  his 
sight,  lodged  her  with  her  mother,  in  a  house  near  the  Lateran 
Palace,  his  own  residence. 

Rerenge,  rage,  the  sense  of  humiliation  received,  and  from 
which  be  could  never  escape  either  in  his  waking  or  his  sleep- 
ing hours,  waged  dreadful  war  in  the  breast  of  Eleutl^erius, 
and  other  feelings  equally  intense  in  their  nature  predisposed 
him  for  tbe  commission  of  fresh  and  darker  crimes.  He  had 
enfered  into  the  atrocious  plot  entirely  at  his  brother's  instiga- 
tion, or  the  suggestions  of  his  own  ambition  or  malignancy ; 
tbe  person  of  the  bride  was  an  object  as  indifferent  as  un- 
known ;  but  now  he  had  seen  Stefonia,  and  his  savage  heart 
had  felt  her  exquisite  beauties.  He  loved  her — but  as  a  tiger 
loTes !  ^ 

His  brother  Anastasius,  a  demon  in  the  garb  of  a  man,  and 
a  churchman,  was  ever  ready  to  fan  the  flames  of  his  ire,  and 
to  urge  him  to  the  commission  of  deeds  that  nature  might 
shudder  over,  but  which  would  be  sweet  to  htm  as  tending  to 
tbe  ruin  of  his  benefactor  Pope  Adrian.  Well  guarded,  and 
in  the  city,  where,  in  all  classes,  the  admirers  and  friends  of 
the  pontiff  were  predominant  in  number  and  influence,  the 
traitor  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  again  carrying  off  the 
person  of  Stefania,  and  every  plot  had  failed,  and  added  to  bis 
diabolical  spite,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  speedy  return 
of  part  of  the  Roman  army.  *  »  ♦  • 
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*^  It  Is  even  as  iii^  rumour,"  said  the  Cardinal  ADastasiBS 
to  Eleutheriusy  who  sat  with  lowering  brows  and  with  arms 
dejectedly  crossed  on  his  breast.  ^*  Lam  her  to  will  be  in 
Rome  before  this  moon  ends,  and,  spite  of  her  scapado,  Ste- 
fania  ^iU  be  his  wife  1" 

'^  Stefania ! — she  I — of  that  boy  I"  cried  £]eutherius,  fero- 
ciously. 

'<Ay!  his  wife,*^  continued  Anastasius,  "and, if  you  are 
peaceable,  you  may  witness  the  marriage  festival,  or  hear  at  a 
distance  the  chant  of  Stefania's  epithalamium  !" 

^^  By  my  soul's  eternal  perdition !"  exclaimed  Eleutherius, 
who  had  bitten  his  writhing  lips  until  the  blood  flowed  from 
them,  ^<  she  snail  not  be  his — "  He  could  not  add  the  hate- 
ful word. 

^^  Wife  !*'  rejoined  Anastasius,  who  saw  how  he  could  work 
him  up  to  madness. 

*'  By  hell !  she  shall  not !"  shrieked  the  villainfand  he  arose 
from  his  seat  and  paced  the  room  with  steps  like  those  of  an 
exasperated  tiger  in  his  cage. 

<*  I  shall  live  to  see  the  offspring  of  Lamberto  the  grand- 
children of  Adrian — curses  on  him  !"  said  the  cardinal. 

*^  Never  !"  raged  Eleutherius,  and  he  stopped  opposite  to 
bis  fiend-like  brother,  with  an  expression  and  bearing  that 
showed  he  was  prepared  for  the  most  infernal  of  his  purposes. 

^^  But,  Eleutherius,  what  can  now  be  done  to  prevent  it  I 
Even  were  you  to  carry  off  the  girl  again,  all  Rome — and  the 
Emperor  Louis  will  be  soon  at  home  with  an  army — would 
fall  upon  you,  and  then — " 

**  Ay !  what  can  be  done  ? — let  me  pause  on  that,"  said  the 
less  atrocious  of  the  atrocious  brothers,  and  he  was  soon  lost 
in  gloomy  abstraction. 

«( Were  she  removed — were  she  dead !"  muttered  Anas- 
tasius, afler  some  minutes,  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  as  if  com- 
muning merely  with  himself,  '^  Hwere  better  than  to  see  her 
Lamberto's  wife." 

*'  What  say  you  there,  brother  ?"  cried  Eleutherius,  with  a 
start. 

<<  I  was  only  musing,"  replied  the  cardinal,  with  a  collect- 
edness  of  purpose,  and  a  degree  of  composure  essentially  in- 
fernal. *^  I  was  only  considering  to  myself  that  death  was  the 
only  preventive." 

<^  Ha !  you  opine  well !  It  shall  be  done ;  the  stripling 
Lamberto  dies,"  said  Eleutherius,  denehing  his  right  hand. 

^^  And  live  there  no  other  youths  in  Rome  fit  and  willing  to 
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npp^  bis  plaeei  and  marry  the  p<^'fl  daughter?*'  inaidipualy 
iDquired  Anastaaius. 

**•  Ciuues  on  them,  they  shall  all  fall !  this  hand  haa  streDgtb 
to  smite  each  successive  suitor." 

"  £leuthenus,  this  would  be  long  work ;  you  may  fall  in* 
stead  of  a  rival,  and  a  rival  live  to  enjoy  your  dainty  bride. 
'Twere  a  way  over-long,  and — " 

'^  Show  me  a  shorter  and  a  surer,''  cried  the  maddened 
savage,  ^  and  at  once  I  will  take  it !" 

^*  Her  death  would  settle  all,"  murmured  the  cardinal,  not 
as  if  answering  his  brother,  but  continuing  bis  own  musings. 

"Her  death— hers — whose  death?" 

^'  Stefania's,"  whispered  the  cardinal,  raising  his  full  eyes  to 
his  brother's  face. 

^^  It  was  but  last  night,  indeed,  I  dreamed  I  had  slain  her." 

'^  Well,  it  was  easily  done,"  said  the  monster  Anastasius, 
encouragingly. 

*'  A  blow — one  blow  !*-but" — and  Eleutheriua  shuddered 
through  trunk  and  limb. 

"  But  what?"  inquired  the  cardinal ;  ^^  it  was  all  over  then  ; 
and  if  she  could  not  be  your  bride,  she  could  be  bride  to  no 
one  else." 

"  But  I  thought  her  dying  eyes  shot  liquid  fire  into  my  heart 
—that  the  earth  would  not  drink  up  her  young  crimson  blood — 
that  every  drop  as  it  fell,  like  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  necro- 
mancers, was  converted  into  a  serpent ;  and  that  each  of  the 
myriad,  as  they  darted  hissing  before  me,  or  crawled  round  my 
limbs  with  slimy  and  obscene  embrace,  had  a  thousand  stings 
to  sting  me  1" 

^'  It  was  but  an  unreal  dream,"  said  the  cardinal;  ^*  but  how 
villyou  bear  the  pangs  of  reality  when  Lamberto — ?" 

^' Never! — she  shall  die!"  exclaimed  Eleutheriua,  and  he 
rushed  at  once  from  his  brother's  abode  to  execute  his  infernal 
purpose.  By  what  means  the  monster  gained  admission  into 
the  well-guarded  house,  it  is  not  known  ;  but  as  Stefania  was 
sitting  that  evening  in  her  mother's  apartment,  on  a  sudden,  as 
if  he  had  risen  through  the  earth,  the  murderer  stood  before 
her  with  a  long  dagger  in  his  hand.  The  matron  rushed  with 
ft  dreadful  scream  between  him  and  her  lovely  daughter,  and 
received  in  her  own  bosom  the  monster's  first  blow.  Her  seized 
the  shrieking  Stefania  by  the  arm — the  beauty  of  an  angel  only 
Kned  to  increase  the  atrocity  of  the  fiend — be  drove  his  reek- 
ing steel,  reeking  with  her  parent's  blood,  to  her  heart ;  and 
^i^h,  as  in  hia  dream,  one  blow  was  enough,  he  dealt  anothery 
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and  another,  and  another!— nor  did  he  quit  the  scene  of  hie 
horrible  butchery  until  he  had  brutaUy  mutilated  both  daughter 
and  mother.* 

In  retiring  from  the  house,  the  murderer,  corered  with  blood, 
was  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice,  from  whom  he  in  Tain 
attempted  to  escape.  He  was  there,  in  Rome,  pinioned  and 
loaded  with  chains,  to  answer  for  his  crimes  with  his  life ;  but 
the  lives  of  a  thousand  such  as  he  could  not  have  paid  for  that 
of  his  beautiful,  innocent  victim. 

While  these  tragical  events  were  passing  in  Rome,  Lam- 
berto,  in  the  camp  of  the  emperor,  bad  indeed  been  preparing 
his  return  to  his  beloved  bride  ;  and  he  could  undertake  it  with 
honour  and  favour,  for  the  emperor's  campaign  against  the 
Saracens  had  been  a  successful  one,  and  in  every  action  the 
gallant  young  Roman  had  distinguished  himself.  At  the  sieges 
of  Matera,  Venosa,  and  Canusiuro,  Lamberto's  banner  had  been 
the  first  on  the  enemy's  walls ;  and  when  Louis  IL  converted 
the  siege  of  Bari  into  a  blockade,  the  impatient  lover  left  the 
army,  and  with  a  sufficient  escort  took  the  shortest  road  that 
led  from  the  Apulian  plain  to  the  Campanian.  He  had  toiled 
over  the  rough  and  lofty  mountains  of  Capitanata  and  the 
Abruzzi,  and  with  a  cruel  coincidence  in  date,  looked  from  a 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  on  Rome,  his  native  place,  and  the 
residence  of  his  bride,  tlie  evening,  and  the  very  hour,  that 
Eleutherius  consummated  his  crime,  and  Stefania — the  fair, 
the  fond,  who  was  to  welcome  his  return,  and  reward  his  valour 
and  his  heart's  affections — fell  beneath  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

With  a  silent  but  heart-eloquent  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of 
battles,  who  had  preserved  him  in  so  many  perils  for  happiness 
like  what  was  before  him,  and  with  a  prayer  that  that  bliss 
might  endure,  and  he  be  made  worthy  of  its  enjoyment,  the 
ardent  young  man  pressed  the  flanks  of  his  tired  steed,  and 
cantered  over  the  solitary  flats  towards  Rome.  But  the  voice 
of  death  met  him  at  Rome's  gates  I 

We  have  not  had  the  heart  to  describe  the  wo  of  the  bereaved 
father ;  and  we  must  bury  the  feelings  of  the  maddened  lover 
in  the  same  silence.  What  satisfaction  they  could  derive  from 
the  punishment  of  the  murderer  was  soon  theirs  ;  for,  at  the 
emperor's  command,  Eleutherius  was  tried  according  to  the 

*  Annall,  Francor,  Bertiniani,  Muratori,  Bosii,  &c.  &c.  The  concise 
words  of  Muratori — *'  Ambedue  pi^  ehe  barbaramente  le  scannd  ed 
Qooise,"— -open  to  the  imagination  an  ample  field  of  honor. 
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Roman  law,  condemned  and  executed  by  *^  Missis  Impe 
toris."* 

Tbe  Cardinal  Anastasius  had  fled.  It  appeared  on  the  trial, 
that  be  had  urged  his  brother  to  all  his  crimes ;  and  a  council 
of  the  church  solemnly  excommunicated  him,  until  he  should 
appear  to  render  an  account  of  what  he  was  accused  of ;  but 
whether  he  was  ever  punished  by  mortal  law,  or  left  to  a  more 
awful  and  unavoidable  retribution,  is  not  recorded. 

To  the  heart'Stricken  Lamberto,  two  ways  of  disposing  of 
bis  weary  life  remained,  and  were  prescribed  and  sanctioned  by 
tbe  spirit  of  the  age :  he  could  enter  the  monastic  order,  or  he 
could  dcTote  himself  to  arms  or  incessant  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  and  the  despoilers  of  his  country.  ,  He 
chose  the  latter  and  the  nobler  course ;  and  at  the  taking  of 
Bari  by  the  emperor,  a  few  months  after,  the  scimetar  of  a  Ma« 
bometan  relieved  him  from  the  weight  of  exbtence. 

*  ^  Hadrianus  Papa  apnd  Imperatorem  Miwoa  obtinait,  qui  prsfatnm 
Eletttherium  ■ocandum  legem  Romanam  judicarenf  Pagfius  ad  Annal. 
BuoD.  ^Et^MiMia  Imperatoris  occisus.*'  Entrop.  Preab.  Lango- 
birdua  da  Imp.  Rom. 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


NINTH  AND  TENTH  CENTURIES. 

ntOM  TBE  DI4TH  OF  CHAKLB8  TBI  FAT,  THK  LABT  OF  TBI  OAELO- 
TIKOIAH  EMPBKOKS,  TO  TBI  A001B8I0M  OF  OTBO  TUB  OKBAT^— »A«]>. 
888  TO  961. 

lA.  D.  888.]  At  the  death  of  Charlea  the  Fat,  that  part  of  Italj 
which  acknowledged  the  sapremacj  of  the  Western  Empire  was  diyided, 
like  France  and  Germany,  amoDg  a  few  powerful  vassals,  hereditarr 
^Temors  of  provinces.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Dukes  of 
Spoleto  and  Tuscanj,  the  Marquises  of  Ivreo,  Susa,  and  Friuli.  The 
great  Lombard  Dutchy  of  Benevento,  which  had  stood  against  the  amui 
of  Charlemagne,  and  comprised  more  than  half  the  present  kingdom 
of  Naples,  had  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  was  straitened  by  the  Greeks 
in  Apulia,  and  by  the  principalities  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  which  had 
been  severed  from  its  own  territory,  on  the  opposite  coast  Though 
princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line  continued  to  reign  in  France,  their 
character  was  too  little  distinguished  to  challenge  the  obedience  of  Italy, 
already  separated  by  family  partitions  from  the  transalpine  nations ; 
and  the  onlv  contest  was  among  her  native  chiefs.* 

Among  these  chiefs,  however,  two  aspired  to  the  royal  dignity.  Be- 
renger,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto.  The  choice  fell 
on  the  former,  and  Berenger  dated  his  reign  from  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Paty  and  styled  himself  king  of  Italy,  though  a  considerable  part 
of  that  country  continued  to  be  independent  of,  or  hostile  to  him. 

Moratori  is  of  opinion  that  the  celebrated  **  iron  crown''  of  the  Lom- 
bards preserved  at  Monza  was  jfirst  used  at  the  coronation  of  Berenger  .t 

[A.  D.  889.]  Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
B^enger  in  a  former  battle,  now  beat  his  rival ;  and  repairing  to  Pavia 
¥ritb  a  number  of  bishops,  some  of  whom  had  foughtX  in  his  ranks,  he 
made  them  proclaim  him  king. 

[A.  D.  891.]  Guido  crowned  as  emperor  by  Pope  Stephen  V.  The 
popes,  who  at  first  received  their  nomination  from  the  emperors,  were 
now  assuming  the  right  of  naming  the  emperors.  Tet  at  this  very  time 
they  could  scarcely  maintain  their  authority  in  Rome,  where  continual 
ruptures  took  place  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

[A.  D.  892.]  Formoso,  who  had  succeeded  Pope  Stephen  V.,  invited 
the  Germans  to  cross  the  Alps  and  deliver  him  from  his  tyrants,  under 
which  title  were  included  the  King  Berenger  and  the  Emperor  Guido. 
The  frequency  of  these  fatal  invitations  justifies  the  melancholy  asser- 

*  Ha]lsin*s  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iiL  part  I. 

t  Anualf,  ann.  888. 

i  **  In  quelle  wmate  alcuni  TCKovi  aneora  si  trnvarono  maaeggiantl  in  vece  di  pasto- 
nli,  laneie  e  spade !  *  *  *  regnara  tuttavia  in  qaeeto  secolo  on  tale  aboso  !*'~ 
Moralori. 
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Hon  of  MaehiftToIIit  that  ^  all  tho  wan  made  by  the  barbaiiaiiB  in  Italy 
at  this  period,  were  principally  eaufled  by  the  popes ;  and  all  the  bar- 
barians that  inundated  that  beautifnl  coantry  were  called  thither  by  tbe 
popes."* 

During  the  internal  wars  between  Goido  and  Beren^r,the  Italians, 
of  necessity,  paid  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  towns  and  castles,  and 
some  improvement  was  made  in  the  art  of  defence,  which  became  of 
importance  afterward,  when  the  leai^aed  cities  of  Lombardy  were 
attacked  by  the  Emperor  Frederic 

[A.  D.  893.]  King  Berenger  also  implored  the  aid  of  Amnlph,  King 
of  Germany,  who  sent  him  an  army  that  did  little  good  to  his  cause. 
We  find  a  Bavarian  cavalier  in  this  army  tauotiog  the  Italians,  and 
tellinff  them  they  do  not  know  how  to  ride.  The  same  taunts  have 
been  heard,  in  our  days,  from  the  Hungarians  and  Austrians. 

The  following  year,  Arnulph  descended  into  Italy  with  a  powerful 
army.  He  took  the  city  of  Bergamo,  which  was  valiantly  defended ; 
and  the  cruelties  he  committed  there  were  so  tremendous,  that  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  at  once  submitted  to  him.  He 
returned  into  Germany,  and  shortly  after,  death  delivered  Berenger  of 
his  rival  Guido,  wbo  was  however  succeeded,  at  least  in  his  title  of  em- 
peror, by  his  son  Lamberto. 

[A.  £^.  895.]  The  Pope  Formoso  again  invited  Arnulph  into  Italy, 
proposing  to  create  him  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  young  Lam- 
berto, who  had  been  recommended  by  his  dying  father  to  his  (the  pope's) 
protection.  Tbe  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome  were,  to  prefer  a  foreign 
prince  beyond  the  Alps  to  a  native  sovereign,  who  would  live  and  rule 
in  Italy,  and  check  the  growth  of  that  temporal  authority  every  succes- 
sive pontiff  aimed  at. 

[A.  D.  896.]  Arnulph  took  by  assault  the  city  of  Rome,  where  the 
widow  of  Guido  attempted  to  sustain  the  right  of  her  son  Lamberto. 
The  fierce  Chirman  was  crowned  emperor,  so  that  Italy  at  thiei  period 
had  two  emperors  and  a  king.  There  were  moreover  two  popes — For- 
moso, and  Sergius,  whom  he  had  displaced,  but  who  still  retained  a 
formidable  party.  Arnulph,  however,  could  not  secure  himself  in  Italy, 
and  he  recrossed  the  Alps,  oppressed  with  sickness,  and  followed  by  the 
curses  of  the  Italians. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  religion  and  humanity  were  thus  in- 
famously set  at  naught  by  the  head  of  the  infallible  Roman  church. 

.Eight  months  after  his  election,  Stephen  VI.,  who  was  of  the  faction 
opposed  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Formoso,  was  guilty  of  an  excess  (I 
translate  the  words  of  the  pious  and  orthodox  Muratori)  that  will 
render  his  memory  for  ever  detestable  in  the  church  of  God !  He 
caused  the  body  of  Pope  Formoso  to  be  dug  up  from  the  grave,  and 
after  a  ridiculous  function,  having  degraded  it  in  a  council  **not  assisted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  was  thrown  into  the  river  Tyber,  while  all  his 
ordinances  were  declared  to  bo  null  and  void. 

Italian  history  at  this  period  is  singularly  confused ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  in  it  to  reward  the  pains  which  some  have  taken  to  give  it 
arrangement. 

[A.  D.  898.]    The  young  Emperor  Lamberto  was  killed  at  Marengo 

*  Delia  Istorle  Florentine,  Ub.  i.  '*  This  same  mode  of  proceediofr,"  sddf  tiie  secretaxy, 
*  centinues  even  la  oar  days,  and  it  lias  Icept  aad  Jieeps  Italy  disuniied  and  weak." 
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f  tfaa  Msene  of  Bonaparte's  splendid  Tietory^— in  tte  middle  kgm  a  yast 
forest  abounding  in  wild  beuts,  but  now  an  open  and  cultivated  plain), 
eitber  by  a  fall  from  bis  hone,  or  by  tbe  hand  of  an  iMafein.  Thus  . 
Italy  waa  freed  of  one  of  her  aovereigns;  and  as  Amulph  continued  nok 
and  inactive  in  Germany,  Berengrer  tbe  king  may  be  considered  as  her 
monarch. 

[A.  D.  900.]  Louis,  tbe  King  of  Provence,  made  a  descent  mto  Italy, 
bat  was  fain  to  retire  on  a  humiliating  treaty.  To  this  year  is  gena- 
rally  roferred  one  of  Italy's  most  dre»iful  calamities — ^the  first  incur- 
sion of  the  Hungarians.  Thdse  cruel  pagans  discomfited  with  tre» 
mendons  loss  a  Christian  army  on  the  Brenta,  penetrated  as  far  as  tha 
monaatery  of  Nonantola  in  the  district  of  Modena,  and  after  having 
killed  many  of  the  monks  and  sacked  the  place,  they  consigned  it  to  the 
flames. 

The  monastery  of  Nonantola  was  among  the  very  first  of  the  reli- 
gious establishments  in  Italy — it  was  one  of  those  preservative  enclo- 
sures we  may  still  revere,  where  the  scattered  fragments  of  literatuie 
and  art  were  deposited,  and  where  a  few  human  beings  existed,  suf- 
ficiently intellectual  to  take  an  interest  in,  and  to  record  the  passing 
events.  Without  the  aid  of  the  monks,  what  should  we  know  of 
Europe  during  the  dark  ages  f  A  number  of  codices  and  chronicles 
were  burned  in  the  monastery. 

Tbe  jealousies  of  the  powerfhl  Italian  dukes  and  of  the  pope,  pre* 
vented  Berenger  from  establishing  a  unity  of  government.  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Arnulph,  Louis  III.  his  son  was  prodatmed  King 
of  Italy.    This  Louis,  as  King  of  Provence,  had  already  invaded  Italy. 

[A.  D.  901.]  Louis  III.  was  crowned  as  emperor  at  Rome,  and  nsrt 
of  Italy  obeyed  him,  while  another  portion  remained  faithful  to  &ing 
Berenger. 

The  rapidly  succeeding  revolutions  in  those  little  states  included  in 
what  now  forms  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  would  excite  our  derision, 
and  no  feeling  more  serious,  were  it  not  for  the  detestable  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshed  that  accompanied  them.  Ihikes  of  Capua,  of 
Gaeta,  of  Amalfii,  of  Benevento,  of  Salerno,  pass  before  our  eyes 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  royal  spectres  in  the  magic  mirror  of  Macbeth  : 
--they  rush  all  to  one  fate— to  a  violent  death  \  And  samlcely  balanced 
are  the  vices  of  the  dififerent  competitors,  that  we  can  seldom  tell  to 
whose  party  we  should  incline. 

[A.  D.  902.]    Berenger  obliged  the  Emperor  Louis  again  to  leave  • 
Itidy,  with  solemn  oaths  that  he  would  never  more  return. 

[A.  D.  904.]  In  the  gloom  of  the  tenth  century— the  most  calami- 
tous period  of  Italian  history— even  the  feeble  light  that  irradiates  the 
annals  of  the  Roman  church,  wavers  and  is  almost  extinguished.  But 
for  one  solitary  writer  of  the  period  (Frodoardus*)  we  should  be  unable 
to  trace  the  successions  of  the  popes.  From  him  we  learn  that  this  year 
Christopher,  a  usurper,  was  expelled  from  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  and 
one  Sergius  elected  pope  in  his  stead.  This  Sergius,  by-the-^way,  had 
assumed  the  tiara  seven  years  before,  and  that  time  he  had  been  tnated 
as  an  anti^pope  and  obliged  to  flee.  In  this  year  the  most  noble  moiias* 
tery  of  Monte  Casino,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
twenty-two  years  before,  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  the  monks  returned 

*  Oe  ROBUUL  PoDt  p.  U.  t.  ill.  Rsr.  Italtc.  ^ 
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from  Teano,  an  ancieDt  city  near  Capua,  whither  thej  had  fled  in  the 
days  of  their  troubles. 

[A.  D.  905.]  Unmindfal  of  his  oaths,  the  Emperor  Louis  again  in- 
Taded  Italy :  he  was  at  first  successful,  and  Berenger  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Italy,  or  to  conceal  himself  for  some  time.  But  that  active 
rival  came  suddenly  on  him  at  Verona,  made  him  his  prisoner,  and 
again  sent  Louis  across  the  Alps-~but  this  time  without  his  eyes,  whicli 
were  torn  out  in  his  prison. 

The  Saracens  established  themselves  on  the  river  GarigUano,  whence 
they  infested  the  whole  country. 

Another  host  of  Saracens  from  Spain  committed  dreadful  havoc  on 
the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Liguria.  They  even  penetrated  inland  as 
far  as  Turin,  which  city  was  however  secure  in  its  fortifications.  The 
Italians,  who  were  the  first  of  the  nations  of  Modern  Europe  to  attend 
to  the  arts  of  military  architecture,  were  now  obliged,  by  these  inroads 
of  the  Saracens  and  Hungarians,  to  cultivate  it  siill  farther.  We  have 
already  said«  that  this  afterward  produced  important  results,  which 
it  did  more  particularly  for  the  liberties  of  Lombardy — and  in  this 
way.  **  In  the  general  confusion  and  distress,  the  cities  were  left  by 
the  great  nobles  or  feudatories  to  their  own  means  of  defence.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  walls  for  their  protection,  to 
train  their  burghers  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  enrol  them  into  a  regular 
militia,  and,  finally,  to  commission  their  own  magistrates  to  command 
them.  The  inferior  orders  of  the  people  were  forced  into  action,  and 
taught  at  once  to  understand  their  rights.*'* 

It  was  thus,  subtracted  from  feudal  influence,  that  the  citiiens  of 
Lombardy  preceded  by  many  years  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Europe  in 
the  establishment  of  popular  rights. 

[A.  D.  906.]  We  find  the  Saracens  occupying  a  place  strongly  forti- 
fied on  the  river  GarigUano  (which  they  continued  to  hold  for  years), 
whence  they  infested  the  surrounding  country. 

[A.  D.  914.]  Theodora,  a  noble  Roman  dame,  whose  vices  were  no 
obstacle  to  her  ruling  in  Rome  almost  as  a  queen«  caused  a  lover  of  hen 
to  be  elected  pope : — thb  was  John  X. 

[A.  D.  916.]  Berenger  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope. 
The  magnificent  ceremonies  are  curiously  detailed  in  the  poem  of 
Berenger*s  anonymous  panegyrist,  to  whicn  we  owe  much  of  the  infor- 
mation we  possess  of  this  reign.f 

The  darkness  thickens  as  we  advance  in  the  disastrous  and  barbarous 

tenth  century.    The  following  prayer,  addressed  by  the  Modenese  to 

their  patron  saint,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  poetry,  the  fears,  and 

the  weakness  of  Italy  at  the  time  : — 

**Ut  bocflagelhinn,  quod  meremur  mberi, 
CcBlorumrc^tBevadamus  gtatia.        ; 
Nam  doetusemt  Attfta;  teniporihua 
Portaf  patidendo  Uberare  subditoH. 
Nunc  te  ;rogamuB,  licet  servi  pessimi, 
AbUngtrorum  nosdefendas  Jaculls." 

*  Mr.  6.  Ferc^vaPs  History  of  Itaiy,  Ch.  i.  Part  i.  It  Is  curious  to  observe  at  tliia  time 
tbefinequent  pemiisBioiw  ffranted  by  the  B0vereii(iM  of  Italy  to  abbots  and  abbesses  lo  for* 
tify  their  monasteries  and  conVenta,  generally  situated  in  the  open  country,  and  com* 
manding  no  respect  from  pagans  like  toe  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  In  a  few  years  these 
religious  establidunents  resembled  so  many  placet  d^armeg  ;  and  motives  m  secoriiy 
asore  than  the  lo?e  of  tlie  picturesque,  may  account  for  the  lof^,  commaadiDg  situations 
of  many  of  them  that  rose  in  the  middle  ages. 

t  In  Faosgyr.  Bereogar.  lib  ^   Bee  Muratori's  ooUecUon. 
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[A.  D.  Ml-S.]   Adalbert,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  altlioogh  married  to 
hie  daog^ter,  oonspired  aj^aiiist  the  £mperor  BereD|^,  and  with  other 
BoUoe,  inyited  Rodolph,  King  of  Burgundy,  into  Italy.  Rodolph  eroeied  . 
the  Alpe,  took  Pavia,  where  he  ^aa  elocted  and  crowned  as  King  of 
Italy  bj  a  powerful  faction. 

[A.  D.  923^y  The  Emperor  Berenger  asierted  hie  rights  on  the  field. 
A  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Fiorenzuola,  the  horrors  of  whieh 
were  augmented  by  the  facts,  that,  through  the  diyersity  of  factions,  the 
&ther  was  seen  to  bear  arms  against  the  son,  the  son  against  the  father 
—brother  against  brother — as  but  too  frequently  has  happened  in  the 
insane  civil  wars  of  Italy.  Fortune  wa4  adyerse  to  the  emperor,  who 
fled  to  Verona,  where  he  was  treacherously  assassinated  the  following 
year.  But  Rodolph's  reign  was  short ;  for,  in  less  than  four  years,  the 
pope  and  another  faction  sooeessfully  inyited  and  aided  Hugo,  Duke  of 
ProTonoe,  who  obtained  and  wore  the  crown  of  Italy  for  twenty-one 
years,  during  sixteen  of  which  he  shared  it  with  his  son  Lothaire. 
Under  the  violence  and  perfidy  of  the  tyrant  Hugo,  the  Italians  wept, 
aa  they  deseryed  to  do,  the  gentle  government  of  the  £mperor  Beren- 
ger, whom  they  had  capriciously  expelled. 

We  should  have  slight  inclination,  even  if  our  limits  permitted,  to 
dwell  on  the  atrocities  of  these  times — the  cruelties  of  Hugo,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  infamous  Marozia,*  daughter  of  the  Roman  dame 
Theodora  Twhom  we  have  already  seen  making  a  pope).  The  tyrant 
had  despoiled  nearly  every  one  of  bis  great  vassals,  and  meditated  the 
ruia  of  Berengef,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  and  grandson  of  the  unfortunate 
emperor  of  that  name,  when  that  young  nobleman  fled  into  Germany 
and  supplicated  the  aid  of  Otho  the  First.  In  945  the  fugitive  entered 
Italy,  and,  though  but  slightly  succoured  by  Otho,  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  claim  the  crown  disgraced  by  the  humiliated  Hugo.  The 
great  feudatories,  however,  finding  themselves  again  of  consequence^ 
endeavoured  to  preserve  their  power—- not  by  accepting  one  rival  for 
another,  bet  by  deposinfr  Hugo,  electing  his  son  Lothaire  to  the  crown, 
and  confiding  the  administratioh  of  the  kingdom  to  Berenger— thus 
securing,  as  the^  thought,  a  certain  dissension  and  weakness  in  the 
government,  which  must  be  favourable  to  their  views  of  ambition  or 
mdependenoe.  The  events  that  ensued  are  correctly  detailed  in  the 
following  narrative. 

[A.  D.  061.]  Otho,  having  descended  from  the  Alps  a  second  time, 
deposed  Berenger,  and  received  at  the  hands  of  Pope  John  XH.  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  had  been  suspended  for  forty  years,  counting 
from  the  fiul  of  Berenger,  the  last  emperor  proclaimed  by  the  popes. 
(Gibbon  civM  seventy  years  as  the  period  of  the  imperial  vacancy, 
counting  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  of  the  Carlovin^ 
gians,  and  the  last  indeed,  who  by  extent  of  dominion  and  unity  of 
power  might  merit  the  name  of  emperor.  Bat  the  title,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  conferred  by  the  popes  on  several  successive  prinoes.) 

Admitting  Gibbon*s  view,  still  his  date  world  be  incorrect  From 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians  in  888  to  the  aocession  of 
Otho  the  Great  in  961,  is  a  period  of  seventy-lArec  yean. 

^  TMi  Msfoiit  beeuM  the  wife  of  Kfaf  Hii|o  In  Mi ;  but  the  year  belbra,  she  had 
MecesdedinpisdqittasUaiaoiiUM  bes4ofaion  Qrbe|■,lttollfI7•aspcs(sdor^l6|lt|- 


THE  CAPTIVE  QUEEN 


*  •  *  *  *  Oaoura  tomba 
Sotto  1  miei  pasii  si  spalanca  *  *  *  *  Ahi  come  • 

Un  naovo  g;el  ireddo  sul  cuor  mi  piomba ! 
Morte  n^  emerge  ;  ella  mi  chiama  a  nome : 
Ella  si  appressa,  e  a  Btrascinarmi  seco 
L'  arida  man  m'  implica  fra  le  chiome. 

Il  MAROBsn  Garoallo. 

■  "  Of  comfort  nd  one  speaks : 
Let*s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  !*' 

Sbakbpkari. 


Thb  desolating  years  for  Italy  that  had  revolved  since  the 
peaceful  days  when  Virgil  sang  of  the  Mincius,*' — and  Ca-> 
tallusy  with  perba|>s  more  feeling,  launched  his  bark  on  the 
Benacus, — had  converted  into  solitudes  the  banks  of  that^ 
river  and  the  shores  of  that  lake ;  and  a  vast  extent  of  forest^ 
unproductive  to  man  save  in  the  game  with  which  it  abounded, 
now  belted  the  Lago  di  Garda.     It  was  in  this  district,  as 
mom  rose  calmly  over  the  mountains,  and  the  gray  of  dawn 
was  gradually  bursting  into  oriental  light,  that  Azzo,  the  lord 
of  Ganossa,  repaired  with  a  gallant  band  of  friends  and  de- 
pendents to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.    The  place  of 
rendezvous  was  gained  as  the  full  light  of  the  risen  sun  dissi- 
pated the  forest's  gloom,  which  still  however,  so  thick  and 
luxuriant  was  its  foliage,  retained  a  sort  of  twilight  dimness 
and  mysteriousness.    The  wide*spread,  contracting  cordcm 
bad  been  formed  by  the  serfs,  and  the  proud  cavaliers  plung- 
ing into  the  thickets  of  the  wood,  the  hattut  was  commencedL 
^  The  coQtest  incessantly  going  on  between  maii  and  the  infe- 
rior animals,  for  the  possession  of  the  eartb,"t  had  here,  as 

•  See  Oeor.  2.  v.  160.    £n.  10.  v.  305.  ^ 

t  Where  civilization  is  established,  bis  dominion  is  andisputed ;  but 
vbere  man  proceeds  in  his  career  of  improvement  by  slow  and  solitaiy 
sitps,  he  has  to  fiffht  Ins  way  against  those  quadnxpeds  wbo  resist  bis 
powOT,  till  th^  mid  retiitence  uaaTailing.    If  he  recede,  the  beasCi 

10» 
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in  80  many  other  portions  of  the  Roman  empire,  been  aban- 
doned by  the  nobler  combatant ;  consequently  there  was  no 
lack  of  game.     The  thronging  denizens  of  the  wild  woodf 
driven  by  the  serfs  into  a  circle  that  gradually  contracted,  of- 
fered at  every  minute  an  aim  to  the  hunters,  whose  horns  and 
joyous  crieSf  prolonged  by  echoes  still  more  exhilarating,  re- 
sounded on  every  side.     Yet  was  there  one  of  the  party  who 
partook  not  in  the  general  excitement,  but,  buried  apparently 
in  other  and  more  weighty  concerns,  soon  quitted  the  chase, 
and  sought  a  solitary  path  that  led  from  the  sylvan  depth  of 
the  h>jntiog  ground  to  the  open  shores  of  the  broad  blue  lake. 
He  proceeded  slowly  on,  with  bis  reins  thrown  on  the  neck  of 
his  docile  courser.     The  deep  thoughts  that  absorbed   him 
made  him  all  insensible  to  the  objects  by  which  he  rode. 
These  thoughts  were  not  of  a  happy  nature,  for  he  sighed  fre- 
quently, and  unwittingly  gave  utterance  to  them  at  times  in 
hurried,  detached  sentences.     In  this  mode,  without  knowing 
it,  he  had  exclaimed,  ^^  Yes,  I  may  gain,  but  most  assuredly  I 
shall  lose  ;*'  and  the  next  instant  a  person,  in  the  garb  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  crossed  his  path,  repeating  his    words, 
*^  Yes,  I  may  gain,  but  most  assuredly  I  shall  lose !" — *•*  Ha  !*' 
cried  Azzo,  spurring  his  horse  towards  the  monk,  who  now 
had  stopped  under  a  tree,  <*  who  is  it  that  echoes  my  thoughts  ?" 
— **  Why,  by  Saint  Benedict!"  replied  the  intruder,  «' your 
lordship  hath  become  a  learned  clerk,  and  your  thoughts  are 
syllogisms  thatVould  puzzle  our  wisest  heads :  thank  Heaven ! 
my  duty  confines  me  to  the  recitation  of  the  divine  office  at 
the  choir^  beyond  which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  ^  Jotis 
omnia  plena.'  *' — ^^  You  know  more  than  this,  friar,  or  how 
oould  you  repeat  my  thoughts  ?"  said  Azzo,  stooping  over  his 
horsd's  neck,  and  gazing  with  curiosity  in  the  face  of  the  stran- 
ger. ^*  To  repeat  the  thoughts  of  others,  andoAen  without  un- 
derstanding them,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  the  occupation  of  a 
monkVlife,"  was  the  reply.     '^  But  are  my  thoughts  inscribed 
on  my  face  like  the  words  in  an  emblazoned  missal  or  well- 
written  chronicle,"  inquired  the  warrior,  '^  that  you  can  read 
them  there  and  repeat  them  ?"    The  monk  smiled  ere  he  re- 
plied, **  1  know  your  thoughts,  both  past  and  present  I" — 
'*  Ay,"  said  Azzo,  ^^  then  can  you  tell  me  in  what  direction 
they  now  run  ?"<— <^  Not   northward,"    replied    the   monk 
archly ;  **  not  in  the  forest's  depth,  nor  in  the  train  of  hounds 

of  th«  forest  return  to  their  ancient  domain.    Whatever  man  holde  in 
thii  world  most  be  held  by  an  unoeaaing  exeroise  of  his  energy. 
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ind  bimtnneii ;  tbey  set  tUtherward,**  and  be  pointed  to  the 
soatli. 

That  simple  act  caused  the  warrior  to  tremble  in  his  saddlot 
and  it  was  with  an  agitated  and  angry  voice  he  demanded  of 
the  meddling  monk  what  he  meant.  The  Benedictine  shook 
Ms  ample  robes  around  him  and  replied,  ^*  I  may  mean  nothing  1 
I  love  the  warm  south,  and  so  mayyou^  without  having  your 
taste  called  in  question.  The  south  is  a  genial,  happy  clime ; 
its  skies  are  cloudless,  fertile  its  plains — its  bills,  whose  feet  are 
festooned  with  vines,  are  crowned  with  many  a  holy  fane  ;  and 
there,  on  Monte  Cassino,  did  the  sainted  Benedict  preside. 
Rome  is  holy ;  Naples  a  lovely,  and  somewhile  a  safe  refuge  : 
— hence,  Sir  Count,  chose  not  the  saint  wisely  in  fixing  his 
residence  and  his  tomb  between  them  ?" 

*^  I  cannot  read  your  riddles,  or  your  holy  legends,  learned 
friar.  I  have  no  vocation  for  a  saintship,  and  mine  be  a  war- 
rior's tomb,"  cried  Azzo,  impatiently  ;  '^  but  you  evade  me 
^  and  tamper  with  perilous  thoughts."  He  paused,  and  gazed 
scrutinizingly  in  the  monk's  face,  which  was  almost  as  ex- 
pressionless as  the  trunk  of  the  gnarled  oak  against  which  he 
leaned,  nor  did  his  voice  betray  any  agitation  when  he  said^ 
"  Count  Azzo  seems  strangely  moved  at  my  pointing  to  the 
southward  of  him  :  yet  such  an  intimation  might  be  vague. 
From  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  which  he  rides,  there  is  a 
broad  and  fair  space  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy ;  and 
between  the  placid  waters  of  the  Benacus  and  the  troubled 
waves  of  Scylla  are  hundreds  of  towns,  thousands  of  villages 
and  casteUoj  and  objects  too  numerous  for  human  calculation. 
Now  these  are  all  to  the  south,  and  mayhap  1  cannot  point  un- 
erringly to  the  identical  spot  on  which  his  contemplations  are 
riveted.  The  count  gave  no  reply.  The  monk  continued : 
**  For  example,  to  return  to  the  south — the  warm,  the  genial 
south, — whose  very  name  gladdens  my  senses  ; — here,  now, 
as  we  stand,  you  are  to  the  south  of  me  ; — ^that  rock  is  to  the 
south  of  you : — Lake  Benacus,  there,  is  to  the  south  of  the 
rock  ;  and  beyond  it,  on  its  steep  shore,  still  farther  south,  I 
see  a  lonely  tower!— «h?"  Azzo  started  like  one  whose 
soul's  secret  had  been  discovered.  *'  Friar !  stranger,  sew,  or 
devil !"  he  exclaimed^  hurriedly,  thou  seemest  acquaintedjwith 
matters  whereon  my  life — the  life  of  one  worth  ten  thousand 
lives  like  mine,  depend  1 — Art  thou  to  be  trusted  ? — Say,  who, 
what  art  thoU  ?'* — ^  I  am  not  all  I  seem — ^not  always  to  be  a 
stranger,  if  Count  Azzo  persevere  in  his  present  intentions ; 
audi  though  acquainted  with  sin,  more  of  a  seer  than  a  devil*" 
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said  tkenionky  with  provoking  composure.    "Tboo  art  in- 
formed of  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  present,^'  resumed  the 
noble,  after  some  meditation:    ^'thon   readest  my  secret 
thoughts  as  an  dpen  lM>ok  on  thy  choir  desk ;  but,  tell  me« 
canst  thou  peruse  the  future — will  success  attend  my  enter- 
prise ?   Can  my  hand  do  what  my  heart  desires  ?'' — **  Quod 
▼olumus  facile  credimus,"  replied  the  Benedictine,  coolly,  and 
he  fixed  his  searching  eyes  on  the  varying  countenance  of 
Azzo,  who  presently  added,  ^^  ^  Quod  volumus  facile  credimus!* 
I  am  no  clerk,  but  I  understand  as  much  Latin  as  that ;  but 
your  answer  is  only  in  reference  to  my  hopes,  and  wishes,  and 
belief.     You  banter  roe,  wise  brother.     True,  I  believe  my 
plans,  or  part  of  them,  to  be  of  "easy  execution  ;  but  man  is 
presumptuous,  and  a  moment  may  defeat  the  plan  of  years  I 
I  remember  the  past,  I  know  the  present,  and  you  have  de- 
tained my  ear  in  vain,  if  you  tell  me  not  of  the  future.'* — 
**  Then,  Count  Azzo,  I  do  tell  you,  that  your  cause  will  tri- 
umph) and  Queen  Adelaide^  the  desolate  captive,  be  again 
queen, — nay,  empress  and  mistress  of  fair  Italy  I" — ^*  Hea- 
vens! be  careful  how  you  breathe  that  name!^*  said  the 
count,  with  extreme  agitation.     "  I  dread  even  to  whisper  it 
in  this  woodland  solitude  !'^ — ^^  Fear  not,  generous  soldier  1-— 
but  now  we  must  part,'*  said  the  monk^  drawing  his  garments 
closely  round  him  ;  *^  we  shall  soon  meet  again,  and  then  yon 
shall  know  more  of  me!" — '^  I  would  fain  have  thieit  know- 
ledge now,"  rejoined  Azzo ;  "  my  fate,  the  queen's,  and  the 
fate  of  my  friends,  are  in  your  hands — can  we  depend  upon 
you  ?" — *^  I  will  answer  that  question  in  the  turret  cell  of 
yonder  solitary  tower; — and  now,  Sir  Azzo,  farewell!"  and 
with  these  words  the  monk  glided  like  a  spectre  from  where 
he  had  been  holding  converse,  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest 
**  By  my  soul !  i  am  wrong  to  let  this  man  of  mystery  escape 
me  thus,"  mused  the  astonished  /count ;  *^  be  may  go  at  once 
'  to  the  court  of  the  usurper,  and  Berenger's  wrath  is  death.    I  . 
will  secure  him  here !" 

He  could  not  pass  on  horseback  into  the  gloomy,  low- 
branched  avenue  through  which  the  stranger  had  disappeared ; 
but  dismounting,  he  pursued  his  way  on  foot,  calling  lustily  on 
'the  friar  to  stop,  as  he  had  yet  a  question  to  ask  him.  The 
monk  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  though  a  not  very  distant 
voice  made  the  silent  wood  ring  with  the  joyous  cry  of''  Long 
live  Queen  Adelaide!"  the  count  laboured  after  him  in  vaiiif 
and  at  length  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  despair.  To  retrace  his 
atepa  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  as  he  bad  gone  heed- 
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le«lj  far  into  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  wilderness;  and 
when  at  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  regained  the  spot  where 
his  steed  was  tranquilly  grazing,  i(  was  in  no  very  good  hu- 
mour he  mounted,  and  took  the  way  to  his  castle.  As  he 
would  not  in  such  a  mood  be  a  pleasant  travelling  companion, 
we  will  leave  him  to  pursue  his  journey  alone,  and  describe 
the  causes  of  his  uneasiness* 

The  name  of  Adelaide,  the  mention  of  which  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  forest  caused  Azzo  to  tremble,  had  been  sung  in 
courts,  and  echoed  by  admiring  nations.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king,*  and  a  king's  widow.  At  the  early  age 
of  sixteen,  as  a  pledge  and  an  assurance  of  peace,  she  leAthe 
paternal  court,  and  was  married  to  Lothaire,  the  virtuous  son 
of  an  iniquitous  sire — of  Hugo,  the  King  of  Italy.  During 
the  short  life  of  Lothaire,  he  captivated  the  affections  even  of 
those  who  were  irritated  by  his  father's  tyranny ;  and  the  daily 
practices  of  his  life  were 'such  as  almost  to  justify  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  which  attributed  ^a  prolongation  of  it  to 
miraculous  interference ;  for,  previously  to  his  marriage, 
when  wasting  with  an  incurable  fever,  he  had  recovered  per- 
fect bealth  at  the  exposition  of  the  body  of  Saint  Colombano, 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Michael  at  Pavia.t  The  meekness 
and  humanity  of  the  son,  whenever  they  could  be  exercised, 
were  counterpoises  or  correctives  to  the  violence  and  cruelty 
of  the  father ;  and  when  Berenger,  Marquis  of  Ivren,  was 
detected  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  his  government,  and  Hugo, 
who  deceived  him  by  a  simulated  pardon  and  expressions  of 
tender  friendship,  had  sent  secret  orders  to  seize  the  traitor 
and  put  out  his  eyes,  Lothaire  gave  him  timely  warning,  and 

*  Rodolpfa,  BovereigrQ  of  Burgundy,  was  her  father. 

t  The  cause  of  the  exposition  of  this  body,  which  was  not  broaght 
from  its  resting-place  to  cure  the  prince,  is  curious,  and  speaks  much 
for  the  condition  of  Italy  in  these  dark  ages.  The  royal  and  wealthy 
abbey  of  Bobbio,  in  Lombardy,  had  been  despoiled  and  ransacked  by 
some  impious  but  potent  Lombard  barons.  The  abbot  and  the  monks 
■ought  redress  from  the  king ;  but  Hugo,  unpopular  at  home,  and 
Umatened  from  abroad,  durst  not  irritate  tbe  powerful  nobles  by  re- 
sorting to  force  for  restitution.  He  ingeniously  proposed  that  the  vene- 
rated body  of  Saint  Colombano  shonld  be  brought  to  Pavia,  flattering 
the  monks  and  perhaps  himself,  that  the  sight  of  so  saered  a  relic  would 
raoTe  the  spoilers  to  compunction,  and  a  voluntary  surrender  of  what 
they  bad  stolen  at  Bobbio,  It  does  not  appear  that  the  suoeess  was 
eonpletef&r  the  monks  reoovered  but  a  small  portion  of  tlie  pioperty 
they  bad  lost  Tho  piiaoe,  howsver,  by  gaaing  on  the  shrivelled  oorpes, 
got  rid  of  his  fever. 
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provided  for  bis  escape.  When  Hugo  had  completed  his 
career  of  Crimea,^  and  the  Italians  could  no  longec  tolerate  his 
iniquities,  the  tyranny  of  his  goTernment,  and  his  inordinate 
rapacity  and  total  want  of  faith,  the  fugitive  Marquis  of  I?rea 
appeared  in  Italy,  where  he  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  to  dis* 
pute  the  throne  with  the  tyrant,  who  was  speedily  abandoned 
on  all  sides.  Confident  in  the  effect  of  virtues  he  himself  had 
never  practised,  Hugo  despatched  his  son  to  Milan  to  claim 
the  crown  of  Italy,  and  then  retreated  across  the  Alps* 

Lothaire  appeared  before  the  successful  Berenger  and 
assembled  people  in  the  garb  of  a  suppliant ;  and  so  correctly 
had  his  father  cah^ulated,  and  so  touched  were  the  people  at 
his  handsome,  youthful  appearance,  hb  humility,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  many  virtues,  that  with  enUiusiasm  they 
fused  him  from  the  cross  before  which  he  had  prostrated  him- 
self, and  with  one  accord  proclaimed  him  their  king.  Ber- 
enger concealed  his  ambitious  projects  in  a  ready  acquies- 
cence, tind,  acknowledging  his  benefactor  as  his  king,  con- 
trived to  retain  every  thing  of  the  kingly  quality,  save  the 
name.  But  he  could  not  rest  here ;  and  after  having,  in  a 
nominally  subordinate  situation,  equalled  the  tyranny  of  Hugo, 
whom  he  had  hurled  from  the  throne,  he  completed  his  guilt 
by  the  most  horrible  ingratitude,  in  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  amiable  and  unsuspecting  Lothaire  was  his  guest  in  the 
palace  of  Turin;  and  the  poisoned  cupt  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  Berenger  himself,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
owed  to  him  his  eyes — perhaps  his  life.  The  monster  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  widowed 
Adelaide  to  accept  the  hand  of  his  son  Adelbert ;  and  when 
the  virtuous  and  high-spirited  woman  rejected  the  proposal 
with  indignation  mixed  with  contempt  and  horror,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  recur  to  force.  The  queen  was  shut  up  in  a 
remote,  part  of  the  palace  of  Pavia,  and  for  months  subjected 
to  the  barbarous  and  unwearying  persecutions  of  the  usurper 
and  his  wife  Wills,  a  woman  described  as  every  way  worthy 
of  the  bed  of  a  traitor  and  murderer. 

Rosvida,  a  nun  and  poetess  of  those  days,  recorded  the 
woes  of  Lothaire's  widow  in  Latin  verses.  According  to  this 
ooBtempovary  authority,  the  flowing  hair  of  the  lovely  Adelaide 

*  Sm  BoMi,  Storia  d'ltiHt,  Ub.  ir.  c  xiL 

tTh«  ehroniolw  Frodoard  aMerts  o^Mlythat  Berengar  pokoned 
Letbaira :  «id  Liatpraad,  the  aaerctary  of  Btrntfar,  confiroM  the  fact 
bv  Myuf  that  Lothaira,  in  Mvizig  Berenger't  li£  (whan  datactad  in 
tha  Gonapiraey  by  Hugo),  had  lant  a  hand  to  hia  own  4satb« 
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WIS  torn  from  her  head,  her  faee  and  delicate  body  were  die- 
figured  with  UowB  and  kicks ;  she  was  denied  the  light  of  day, 
and  had  no  attendant  save  a  poor  servant  girl ;  and  the  au* 
thor  of  the  moring  rhymes  betrays  her  sex,  when,  after  enu- 
merating these  extreme  calamities,  she  proclaims  with  equal 
pathos,  that  the  queen  was  robbed  of  her  diamonds  and 
jewels,  and  eierj  gown,  and  other  article  of  elegant  attire. 

This  brutality,  however,  could  not  bend  Adelaide  to  hie  pur- 
pose ;  and  knowing  her  popularity,  and  that  with  her  personal 
beauty  and  mental  superiortty  she  might  contract  an  alliance 
with  some  prince  or  noble,  who  with  her  aid  could  not  fail  in 
wrenching  ifrom  him  the  crown  he  disgraced,  Berenger  durst 
not  set  her  at  large,  but,  after  a  last  effort  to  compel  her  to 
obedience,  he  confined  her  in  the  solitary  tower  (the  tower  of 
the  rock  of  Garda)  on  the  lake  of  Benacus,  where,  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  our  story,  she  had  passed  many  months^ 
forgotten  by  the  thoughtless  many,  but  pitied  and  revered  by  a 
faithful  few.  Of  the  friends  she  had  left  in  the  world,  none 
was  so  ardent  and  devoted  as  Count  Azzo,  the  Lord  of  Ca- 
noasa,  and  none  in  wealth,  power,  and  valour  so  well  able  to 
benefit  the  cause  he  should  embrace.  From  the  first  days  of 
her  imprisonment,  he  had  sworn  to  release  her  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  his  efforts  had  only  been  delayed  by  necessary  cau- 
tion, and  for  the  completion  of  a  magnificent  scheme,  whose 
success  should  give  her,  with  liberty,  a  royal  defender  and  the 
throne  of  Italy.  His  generous  virtues  were  almost  unique  in 
his  days,  and  are  rare  in  our  own ;  for  his  admiration  of 
Adelaide — we  might  call  it  bis  love— was  intense,  and  Aw 
could  have  blamed  him  had  he  contemplated  the  prize  of  her 
hand  as  her  liberator's  reward.  Indeed,  such  thoughts  wouM 
at  times  and  involuntarily  flit  through  his  head ;  but  regard 
for  her,  who  could  not  be  safe  from  the  tyranny  of  Berenger 
with  a  protector  less  powerful  than  a  royal  one,  suppressed 
the  aspirations  of  his  heart,  and  he  nobly  persevered  in  those 
endeavours  which,  at  the  moment  he  completed  them,  would 
give  the  beautiful  Adelaide  to  the  arms  of  another.  When 
however  he  pictured  to  himself  the  queen  at  liberty — liberated ' 
by  him — ^returning  her  grateful,  enthusiastic  thanks, — and 
then  departing  on  her  higher  destinies,  and  leaving  him  for 
ever, — a  chill  would  strike  his  heart,  nor  could  he  always  re- 
press such  exclamations  as  he  had  uttered  in  the  forest,— 
*^  Yes !  I  may  gain,  but  most  assuredly  I  shall  lose!'* 

The  castle,  on  the  road  to  which  we  left  the  count  in  a 
troubled  humour,  was  not  that  of  Canosaa,  but  an  inferior  resi- 
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dence  to  which  he  occamonally  resorted  for  the  advantages  of 
hunting.  When  he  reached  it,  he  summoned  a  confidential 
attendant  to  his  presence.  ^'Guido !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  irri« 
tated  impatience,  **•  is  neither  of  my  messengers  returned, — 
is  there  no  news  from  Rome — have  no  strangers  reached  my 
gates  ?'* — **  None,  my  lord,"  was  the  concise  reply.  "  Then, 
hy  the  saints !  Guido,''  continued  the  count  in  the  same  tone, 
**  it  is  time  they  should ;  for  our  secret  is  abroad,  and  the  fate 
of  Queen  Adelaide,  without  speaking  of  our  own,  is  at  the 
discretion  of  one  who  hath  not  taken  the  oath  that  binds  us!*' 
He  had  scarcely  given  this- vent  to  his  feelings  when  the  tramp 
of  horses'  feet  was  heard,  and  the  drawbridge  horn  was  blown. 
*^  Ha !"  cried  the  count,  and  his  eye  sparkled,  ^*  they  are 
come  at  last  I — What  is  the  hour,  Gruido  ?'* — *^  Even  now,  the 
sundial  pointed  noon,"  replied  the  servant.  **  Ewwa !  punc- 
tual to  the  minute — such  are  his  holiness's  emissaries ! — Away, 
Guide,"  continued  Azzo,  <*'  and  see  refreshments  carri^  to 
the  chamber  in  the  north  tower;  and  be  it  your  care  while 
they  are  with  me,  to  prevent  any  foot  from  ascending  those 
stairs!" 

The  count  received  his  visiters  at  the  door  of  the  great  sala, 
or  hall  of  the  castle,  where  he  started  at  discovering  in  one 
of  them,  who  now  wore — ^not  a  Benedictine*s,but — a  secular 
priest's  dress,  the  face  of  the  mysterious  man  who  had  so 
troubled  him  in  the  forest ;  but  having  welcomed  them,  and 
spoken  for  some  time  in  an  under-tone  of  voice  with  the  elder 
of  the  party,  whose  costume  and  bearing  denoted  a  Roman 
churchman  of  high  rank,  they  all  retired  together  to  the  north 
tower.  It  was  evening  when  a  courier,  a  tried  and  fiiithful 
vassal  of  Count  Azzo's,  arrived  with'breathleas  speed  at  the 
eastle.  Guide,  who  announced  his  arrival,  found  his  master 
still  in  deep  discussion  with  the  strangers,  and  the  courier  was 
sent  to  him  in  the  tower.  A  short  time  after.  Guide  was  sum- 
moned /thither  to  receive  his  lord's  commands,  which  were, 
that  he  should  watch  that  night  with  the  warder  of  the  castle 
and  the  courier  who  had  just  arrived,  taking  good  care  that 
the  rest  of  the  household  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way. 
About  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  gallant  train  of  hunters  re- 
turned from  the  forest.  Those  who  were  guests,  or  of  the 
household  of  Count  Azzo,  entered  the  castle,  and  the  otliers, 
with  a  gay  good  night,  repaired  to  the  residence  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chieftain.  Two  of  his  visiters  were  admitted  by  Azzo 
to  the  secret  congress  in  the  north  tower ;  and  the  rest,  after 
expressing  their  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  retreat  of  the 
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count  from  tho  cbaae  in  the  morniDg,  and  his  seclusion  al 
nigbt,  directed  all  their  attention  to  a  sumptuous  supper. 

The  Di|rht  wore  on,  silence  reigned  within  the  •castle,  and 
huntsmen  and  servants  were  sunk  in  deep  sleep,  as  Guido  and 
his  mate  kept  watch  in  the  outer  barbican,  occasionally  turning 
their  eyes  to  the  north  tower  of  the  castle,  where  light  siifi 
glimmered  through  a  deep,  narrow  window. 

The  broad  moon  rode  triumphantly  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
the  hour  of  midnight  was  written  on  her  silvery  face,  when 
the  keen  eye  of  the  courier  distinguished  afar  off  the  figures 
of  two  borsemeo.  They  presently  disappeared  in  a  wooded 
hollow,  hot  anon  they  were  seen  again  turning  their  horses' 
heads  towards  the  broad  open  way  that  led  to  the  castle ;  and 
soon  they  were  so  near,  that  the  tramp  of  their  horses'  feet 
was  heard  on  the  silence  of  night.  Guido  ran  to  warn  his 
master.  The  drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  the  travellers  and 
Count  Azzo  arrived  at  the  same  moment  at  the  edge  of  the 
deep  moat,  whence,  after  the  interchange  of  such  courtesies 
as  were  approprialted  to  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  they 
together  entered  the  castle,  and  repaired  to  the  midnight, 
council  sitting  in  the  chamber  of  the  north  tower.  **  The 
UltramootaneB  are  come :  I  knew  them  by  their  blue  eyes  and 
bxr  mustaches,*'  mused  the  faithful  Guido,  as  he  retired  to 
hb  late  bed :  ^^  the  plot  is  complete,  and  now  ftiy  noble  mas- 
ter must  either  release  the  captive  queen,  and  change  the  des- 
tinies of  Italy,  or  lose  his  Ufe  to  the  tyrant  Berenger  l'* 

While  long  ripening  measures  were  thus  in  operation  in 
bvour  of  Adelaide,  her  sufferings  were  great ;  and  while  the 
secret  arrivals  and  the  councils  we  have  alluded  to  were  pass- 
ing in  the  count's  castle,  she  was  pining  with  utter  hopelessness 
in  the  Rocca  di  Garda.  That  very  night,  she  was  walking' 
with  rapid  steps  up  and  down  her  gloomy  room,  trying  so  to 
fatigue  herself  that  she  might, sleep,  but  gentle  sleep's  approaches 
were  repelled  by  tumultuous  thoughts ;  and  even  when  her  deli- 
cate, wasted  form  ached  with  fatigue,  and  was  overcome  with  _ 
laantude,  her  mind  was  as  active  as  ever*  She  sat  down  at  her 
iron-grated  window ;  below  her  was  the  placid  lake,  shining 
iathe  clear  moonlight,  and  murmuring  against  the  rocky  shore, 
with  a  stilly  sound  like  the  sighs  of  one  in  sleep;  and  high 
above  the  strong  fortress  rose  a  steep  mountain,  whose  pines 
and  brushwood,  as  the  subdued  night-breeze  swept  among  them, 
leemed  to  respond  to  the  voice  of  the  waters.  The  vault  of 
heaven  was  purely  bright,  and,  oh  I  how  fervently  did  th^ 
mourner  sigh,  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  to  be  liberated — ^iiot  metdy 
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firom  tile  gloomy  ddiigeon  in  wbiefa  her  despondeney  toM  her 
she  was  destined  to  pats  the  rest  of  her  days,  but— from  the 
iron  chains  of  life,  that  for  her  had  once  been  all  golden.  The 
tranquillity  of  externa)  objects  had  at  length  an  effect,  and  her 
eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  sought  the  moon  and  her  attendant 
stars,  Sind  she  claimed  communion  with  thein.  These  sofl  and 
delightful  soothings  did  not  often  visit  her  harassed  mind,  nor 
eould  the  inspiration  of  the  present  moment  continue.  The 
damp,  the  silence,  and  solitude  of  the  prison  feH  with  deadly 
influence  upon  her.  *«  All  is  lost !"'  she  sadly  exclaimed,  as  she 
renewed  her  hurried  walk  over  the  rude  stone  floor  of  the  cell, 
— **  all  is  lost !  The  past  indeed  is  left,  but  the  past  adds  bit- 
terness  to  the  present !  And  is  there  indeed  not  one  that  is 
faithful  to  the  widowed  queen  of  the  good  and  generous  Lo- 
thaire, — not  one  ?'* 

In  a  paroxysm  of  mental  agony,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
wretched  pallet.  The  long  train  of  courtiers  and  casqued 
knights  passed  before  her  in  review,  and  she  dwelt  on  the  time 
when  her  smile  beamed  happiness — ^ber  slightest  wi^  was  law. 
And  where  were  they  all  now,  and  the  palace  of  Pavia,  and 
the  groves  of  Mon^? — and  where  the  fond  hnsband  and 
fhe  devoted  friends  ?  These  reflections  could  not  be  endured : 
she  clasped  her  attenuated  hands  together  and  screamed  aloud 
— *«  Are  ye  traitors, — traitors  all  ?'' 

The  captive  queen  had  passed  a  night  like  this,  and  was 
sleeping  the  short,  troubled  sleep  of  the  unhappy,  when, 
towards  the  noon  of  the  following  day,  she  was  aroused  by 
her  maiden,  who  told  her  Ruggiero  her  jailer  desired  to  speak 
to  her.  ^'  What  wants  the  man  of  me — his  queen,  though  his 
victim  ?"  said  Adelaide  quickly.  **  In  truth,  I  know  not,  my 
lady,'*  said  the  menial ;  ^^  but  something  extraordinary  is  hap- 
pening here.  Above  an  hour  ago,  I  saw  a  troop  of  horsemen 
cross  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind  the  castle ;  and  I  think  they 
all  came  here,  for  I  have  heard  noise  and  confusion  in  this  old 
tower  ever  since !"— '^  Some  new  persecution  of  my  implacable 
enemies,*'  said  Adelaide,  rising;  *<but  I  will  meet  it  like  a 
queen: — admit  the  man!"  The  jailer,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
calfrng,  had  an  instinctive  feeling  for  woman,  and  a  certain 
sentiment  of  awe  and  deference  for  fallen  majesty,  bowed  before 
the  queen,  and  informed  her  a  warrior  from  the  court  of  king 
Berenger  had  arrived  with  a  message  for  her,  which  he  now 
desired  to  deliver  in  person. 

^  The  slave  of  a  tyrant  deserves  not  the  warrior's  name,  and 
the  business  that  brings  him  to  my  prison  must  be  uncourdy ; 


hat  abce  I  cumot  ehooee,  you  may  even  send  bim  hkfaer,'*  saM 
Adelaide,  with  a  tone  of  assumed  haughtiness. 

The  man  retired,  and  anon  the  messenger  of  Berenger,  armed 
cap-iP-fiedj  entered  the  cell.     ^*  Ha  !"  exclaimed  the  qneen, 
*^  one  pang  at  least  is  saved  me.    1  never  saw  (bis  man  before : 
be  id  DO  summer  friend — no  creature  of  mine  or  my  husband's 
bounty.     But  may  I  know,"  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  sternly  on 
faim,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  proud  derision,  **  to  what  I  am 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?*'    The  warrior,  who  had 
paid  none  of  those  signs  of  respect  due  to  her  rank  and  her 
aex,  began  in  a  gross  manner  to  impart  his  business.     **  Slave 
— uncourteous  slave  T*  cried  Adelaide,  and  she  struck  her  little 
foot  on  th^  dungeon  floor,  and  made  the  man  in  steel  start  from 
a  helpless   woman — ^^ foul- spoken  intruder!   is  it  4hus  you 
approach  and  address  the  daughter  of  a  royal  race  ?'*    The 
villain's  countenance  fell ;  and  though  he  attempted  to  be  as 
imperious  as  before,  be  felt  his  spirit  was  subjected,  and  his 
tongue  faltered  as  he  said,  ^^  I  know  and  care  for  no  royal 
nee  save  that  of  my  Lord  Berenger." — *^  A  murderer — a 
usurper  I"  exclaimed  Adelaide;  *<  but  treachery  and  force 
destroy-  not  right ;  and  know  I  am  as  much  a  queen  as  when  I 
sal  on  the  throne  of  Italy.     But  why  need  I  assert  my  dignity 
to  a  wretch  like  you?    Speak!  what  would  my  enemies  of 
me  ?"     It  was  some  time,  so  subdued  was  he  by  the  majesty 
of  her  manner,  the  deep  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  flashing  of 
her  dark  eyes,  ere  the  messenger  could  reply,  falteringiy,  ^*  The 
king,  my  master,  inquires  through  me,  whether,  tired  with  con- 
finement, you  would  not  change  your  dungeon  for  a  palace. 
Prince  Adelbert  still  awaits  your  decision,  and  by  accepting 
bis  hand  you  may  indeed  once  more  be  Queen  of  Italy." — 
**  Rather  than  do  the  will  of  Berenger,  I  will  sufier  his  utmost 
cruelty ;-— rather  than  espouse  his  son,  I  will  give  my  hand  to 
death !     This  is  your  answer.     I  am  firm  as  ever  ;"  and  then 
the  heroic  Adelaide  pointed  to  the  door  of  her  cell.   The  war- 
rior involuntarily  obeyed  her  motion,  and  had  almost  reached 
the  door  eve  he  bethought  himself  that  his  commission  gave 
him  command  over  the  queen,  and  that  she,  though  so  regal 
an9  unbending,  was  still  a  weak,  undefended  woman,  and 
wholly  in  his  power.    He  again  approached  her,  and  asked 
her  if  such  were  the  answer  she  gave  to  King  Berengen    *^  It 
is — and  the  only  one  I  will  ever  deign  to  give  to  the  author  of 
my  husband's  death  and  the  usurper  of  his  throne,'*  replied 
Adelaide.    ^*  If  so,  you  may  prepare  for  that  worst  which  you 
have  dared*"  said  the  messenger,  brutally ;  **  and  my  orders  an 
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to  carry  you  to  a  spot  compared  to  which  tiiis  Roeca  di  Chirda 
is  a  paradise,  where  your  torments  will  be  uobearable,  and 
where  you  may  find — "  — **  A  grave  I"  cried  the  queen ;  and 
as  she  looked  on  Che  vile  emissary,  she  thought  she  saw  one 
fiilly  equal  to  the  commission  of  the  foulest  murder.  ^^  Ah ! 
and  does  the  prospect  of  death  change  your  purpose  V*  inquired 
he  with  an  air  of  triumph.  "  The  grave — the  grave  may  be 
an  object  of  dread  to  such  as  you  and  your  employers/*  said 
Adelaide ; — '^  to  me  it  is  a  peaceful  bed,  a  holy  asylum,  a 
refuge  from  crime  and  grief.  1  am  resolute  as  ever.'^^ — ^'  l^faen 
prepare  for  a  long  journey.  As  soon  as  night  arrives,  and 
our  steeds  are  sufficiently  refreshed  to  undergo  new  fatigues, 
you  depart  hence  with  me.**  With  these  words,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  queen,  and  left  her  cell. 
^  Exhausted,  benumbed  in  body  and  spirit,  Adelaide  again 
threw  herself  on  her  pallet,  by  the  side  of  which  her  utterly 
stupified  attendant  sat  and  wept.  The  day  passed  away  in  this 
wretched  manner. 

The  setting  sun  darted  his  golden  rays  through  her  prison 
bars.  Adelaide  then  rose  and  repaired  to  the  window  to  take 
a  last  glance  at  the  lake,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  waving 
woods — those  beautiful  objects  she  had  associated  with  her 
sorrows.  She  knelt  down,  and  leaning  her  aching  head 
against  the  rusted  grating,  gazed,  with  a  force  and  intensity  of 
perception  she  had  never  before  known,  on  tliose  objects  she 
was  never  again  to  see,  until  dim  twilight.  This  was  the  hour 
of  prayer.  In  repeating  the  ^*  Ave  Maria"  she  gained  mental 
atrengib,  and  continued  her  prayers  to  Heaven  with  spiritual 
fervour.  She  was  aroused  from  her  devotions  by  the  cry  of 
her  attendant,  who,  springing  towards  her,  exclaimed,  **  Mer- 
ciful saints!  what  noise  is  that?*'  Adelaide  listened,  and 
heard  distinctly  sounds  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  as  if 
some  one  were  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  through  the 
wall.  She  sprang  from  her  knees ;  but  before  she  had  moved 
a  step,  a  door  of  whose  existence  she  had  never  doubted,  so 
well  was  it  made  to  resemble  the  texture  of  the  wall,  turned  on 
its  hinges,  and  a  dark  figure  glided  into  the  room.  The  timid 
girl,  at  this  apparition,  fell  senseless  at  her  mistress's  feet,  and 
die  blood  ran  cold  in  Adelaide's  veins.  The  mysterious 
intruder  advanced ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  cell  did  not  permit 
the  queen  to  distinguish  until  he  was  near  the  window,  wben^ 
falling  on  his  knee,  and  saluting  her  by  her  royal  titles,  he  was 
reveaJed,  by  the  uncertain  twilight,  an  aged  man  in  the  black 
garb  of  a  priest. 
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^  Hms  mereUiil  Heavw  heard  my  last  fervent  prayer  V*  ex* 
claimed  the  queen  :  *^  But  say,  holy  father,  who  art  thou,  and 
bow  earnest  thou  here  ?^' — ^*  Men  call  me  the  Deacon  Martin/* 
replied  the  priest,  kissing  her  extended  hand  :  *^  I  am  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  church,  and  a  devoted  subject  of  your  majesty. 
How  I  came  hither,  time  permits  me  not  to  explain  ;  but  yoo 
may  know  the  wherefore — I  come  to  save  you." — '*  Ha !"  cried 
tfae  queen,  clasping  her  hands,  **  and  is  there  yet  a  hope  for 
me  ? — is  there  one  faithful  soul  IcA  in  a  faithless  world  ?*V— *<  Not 
one,  but  thousands  V*  replied  the  priest,  rising  ;  and  here  is  a 
noble  warrior,  a  friend  of  the  virtuous  Lothaire*s,  to  give  you 
better  assurance."  He  repaired  to  the  secret  deor  by  which 
he  had  entered,  and  presently  returned  wiih  a  warrior,  who 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Adelaide  to  render  homage  as  to  a  sovereign, 
**•  What !  Count  Azzo,  the  bold  and  the  true!"  exclaimed  the 
queen,  presenting  him  her  hand.  '^  Ah  !  while  you  lived  I 
have  been  unjust  to  doubt  that  there  was  no  faith  on  earth." — 
^*  My  royal  mistress,"  replied  the  count,  *<  my  life  has  ever  been 
yours ;  and  there  are  other  warriors  as  true,  and  nobler  than 
I.  This  place  is  not  one  for  explanation — the  moments  are  of 
value.  Say,  Queen  Adelaide,  you  will  rely  on  my  honour  and 
my  means,  and  I  will  carry  you  at^  once  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger." — ^*  Generous  man  !  I  rely  implicitly,  and  will  follow 
you  this  instant,"  said  the  queen ;  "  but  I  cannot  abandon  this 
helpless  one !"  The  priest  raised  the  youthful  attendant,  who 
was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  present  situation.  Count  Azzo 
supported  the  queen,  and  they  passed  through  the  unknown 
jdoor,  which  the  Deacon  Martin  took  care  to  close  afler  them* 
Beyond  the  door  was  a  staircase,  so  dark,  winding,  and  myste* 
rious,  that  it  seemed  to  lead  inta  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  so  dilapidated  was  its  condition,  that  it  required  the  utmost 
care,  and  at  times  considerable  exertion  of  strength  on  the  part 
of  the  warrior  and  the  priest,  to  carry  the  queen  and  hei 
attendant  over  it  At  length,  however,  when  in  total  darknessy 
the  deacon  preceded,  and  opened  a  low  iron  door,  through 
which  the  party  crawled  one  by  one,  and  emerged  in  the  free 
open  air  beyond  the  fortress'  walls.  Count  Azzo  cut  a  way 
for  the  queen  with  his  massy  sword  through  the  thick  undeiv 
wood  and  bushes  that  grew  round  the  base  of  the  tower,  and 
ia  a  few  moments  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  handing 
bis  royal  mistress  to  a  little  pinnace  that  lay  concealed  under 
a  rock.  The  count  and  the  priest  seized  each  an  oar,  and 
they  rowed  vigorously  over  the  calm  lake  Benacus. 

Adefaude  hi^  thanked  Heaven  and  her  deliverer  that  she  wat 
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BOW  sftfe,  when,  on  turning  ber  bead  back  towards  (be  foitieiff 

abe  saw  the  red  light  of  torches  gleaming  through  the  caa^ 
ment  of  the  cell  she  had  fled  from.  "  Powers  of  mercy !''  she 
exclaimed,  trembling,  ^'  they  have  gone  to  seek  me,  to  remove 
me,  as  he  threatened ;  they  miss  me,  and  will  pursue  us !" — 
^<  Fear  not,  royal  lady,**  said  the  count ;  *^  they  have  not  a 
bark  near  them  that  will  float  on  the  water — my  friend  Martin 
has  taken  care  of  them." — **  But  they  will  scour  the  shores  of 
the  take  on  horseback,  and  where  shall  we  land  ?**  said  Adelaide. 
*^  And  is  it  the  first  time,"  said  Azzo  mildly,  ^  that  my  arm 
has  triumphed  over  your  enemies  ?" — '^  But,  alas !  noble  county 
they  are  many.  A  troop  of  horse  that  arrived  this  morning, 
with  an  insulting  traitor  for  their  commander,  who  was  this 
night  to  transport  me  to  a  prison  still  more  horrid,  or  to  death, 
are  there  ready  to  pursue  us.** — ''  To  Heaven  the  praise  that  we 
arrived  so  opportunely !"  replied  the  warrior  ;  '^  but  let  them 
come ;  I  have  those  at  hand  to  meet  them."  The  silence 
which  ensued  was  soon  broken  by  the  noise  of  horses*  hoofs, 
and  in  the  next  minute  a  number  of  armed  men  were  seen  by 
the  light  of  the  risen  moon  galloping  along  the  clifis  that 
overhung  the  lake.  The  heart  of  Adelaide  sunk  within  her  as 
she  heard  the  shouts  of  the  foremost  rider,  and  recognised  the 
savage  emissary  of  Berenger ;  but  the  count  and  priest,  with 
apparent  indifierence,  rowed  on,  and  having  doubled  a  jutting 
rock  or  cape,  made  for  shore  with  all  their  might  What  could 
be  their  intentions  ?  In  a  minute  ber  rapid  pursuers  would  be 
^  where  the  prow  of  the  boat  pointed.  She  was  about  to  inquire, 
when  Azzo  blew  a  shrill  blast  on  a  horn,  and  a  strong  squad- 
ron of  horse  merged  from  some  screening  trees,  and  galloped 
down  to  the  beach.  A  few  more  strokes  of  the  oar  and  the  pin- 
nace touched  the  strand,  where  the  fugitives  were  landed,  in 
the  midst  of  enthusiastic  cries  of  ^  Long  live  Queen  Adelaide  I'* 
The  headlong  pursuers,  who  had  been  brought  to  a  halt  by 
this  unexpected  appearance  of  force,  on  reconnoitring  it,  pre- 
pared for  as  hasty  a  retreat.  ^'  Fifty  pieces  of  gold,"  shouted 
Count  Azzo,  *^  to  him  who  will  bring  me  the  head  of  the  traitor 
who  leads  that  band !"  At  the  instant  a  dozen  warriors  darted 
after  Berenger's  captain,  who  was  the  last  to  flee.  Their 
steeds  were  fresh,  and  they  were  gaining  on  him ;  but  hia 
punishment  was  not  allotted  to  the  hands  of  man.  In  one 
part  of  the  road  which  lav  close  to  th^  cliflf  there  was  a  tall  rock 
with  only  a  few  feet  intervening  between  it  and  the  clifi^s  rough 
edge :  just  at  this  spot  his  steed  stumbled ;  and  when  he  madly 
sporred  the  animal,  it  reared,  started  back,  and  horseman  and 
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horse  fell  over  (he  rocks  into  the  deep  lake  below.  The  queen 
heard  the  shriek  of  horror  and  the  dread  rebound,  and  saw  the 
flaehiDg  waters  close  over  her  enemy. 

Count  Azzo'a  men  returned  from  their  pursuit ;  and  the  queen 
having  been  mounted  on  a  gentle  palfrey,  they  continued  their 
journey.  The  way  was  long  ;  but  Adelaide,  and  Azzo,  who 
rode  by  her  bridle,  had  ample  subjects  of  conversation.  The 
latter  explained  how  long  and  unweariedly  he  had  laboured  in 
her  cause,  and  the  means  by  which  the  Deacon  Martin — a  man 
whose  resources  he  described  as  almost  supernatural — hisd 
discovered  the  access  to  her  prison  and  person.  The  queen, 
on  her  part,  described  her  sufferings,  and  expressed  her  bound- 
leas  gratitude.  *'  But  now,"  she  sai^,  when  time  had  given 
her  composure,  and  she  could  think  of  the  future,  ''^  whither 
will  my  deliverer  carry  me  ?  Berenger  is  still  on  a  throne — he 
will  employ  the  power  of  a  kingdom  to  seize  my  person.  Alas ! 
for  me  and  for  you  there  can  be  no  resting-place  in  fair  Italy  !" 
— *^  Does  the  queen  forget  the  castle  of  Canossa  ?**  said  the 
count :  **  no  force  can  prevail  against  its  virgin  walls,  and  not 
one  of  my  vassals  within  them  is  capable  of  a  treacherous  deed. 
Id  a  few  short  hours  we  shall  be  there.'' — '^  Berenger  will  be- 
siege you  in  your  stronghold,  and  time  and  famine  may  do 
what  his  arms  cannot.  Alas!  alas!  that  I  should  bring  ruin 
on  my  generous  deliverer  !" — and  as  the  queen  spoke,  she  cer- 
tainly felt  more  for  Azzo  than  for  herself.  ^'  In  relying  on  my 
honour  and  fealty,"  said  the  count,  '*  did  not  the  loyal  Adelaide 
say  she  confided  in  my  means  of  serving  her  also  ?  And  think 
not  for  a  moment  that  those  means,  the  combination  and  re- 
sult of  many  long  months'  study  and  labour,  are  weak  or  defi- 
cient. I  have  called  for  aid  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  maga- 
zines of  Canossa*  are  not  scantily  supplied  with  provisions  for 
a  garrison  ;  we  have  a  few  luxuries  for  our  queen ;  and  before 
eiSier  be  exhausted,  half  Italy  will  be  up  in  arms  against  the 
tyrant  of  whom  she  is  weary,  and  a  royal  army  under  the 
towers  of  Canossa  to  escort  you  to  the  gates  of  Pavia.  Within 
the  walls  of  my  castle  you  will  find  the  confirmation  of  my 
words,  and  we  shall  soon  be  there !"  In  an  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude,  the  queen  laid  her  hand  on  Count  Azzo's,  and  her 
wan  but  beautiful  face  was  turned  fiill  to  his  as  she  said,  **  My 
noble  deliverer,  I  consign  my  fate  wholly  to  your  care !  I  have 
no  more  doubts,  and  will  trouble  you  with  no  more  questions  t 

*  »  Canossa,  ben  proredato  di  vattovaflia,  disposto  eraii  a  Inaga 
difara."— Bom,  Stori^  d'  XtaUa. 


Its  ram  oAPiiTa  araaM. 

Her  own  agitation  preyented  her  from  observing  that  of  Aa 
ooant*8,  great  as  it  was^  and  well  might  be,  at  these  passionate 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  from  the  being  whose  image  he  had 
so  long  adored  in  secret^  and  who  now  seemed  more  touch- 
ingly  lovely  than  ever.  Meanwhile|  the  hours  of  night  had 
revolved ;  and  as  they  issued  from  a  thick  wood,  where  the 
gray  dawn  could  scarcely  penetrate, — 

Temp'  era  dal  principio  del  mattino, 
£  '1  8oI  montava  in  lu  con  quelle  stelle 
Ch*  eran  con  lui,  quando  I'Amor  divino 

Moese  da  prima  quelle  cose  belle.* 

Nor  had  they  far  to  prosecute  the  journey,  the  fatigues  of 
which,  in  her  weak  state^the  queen  began  to  feel  most  pain- 
fully ;  for,  on  ascending  a  slight  eminence  beyond  the  woods, 
the  dark  broad  mass  of  the  castle  of  Canossa  was  seen  crown- 
ing an  almost  perpendicular  steep.  Revived  by  the  light  of  the 
risen  sun,  and  the  morning  breeze,  and  that  glorious  feeling  of 
liberty  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  a  stranger,  Adelaide  gave 
the  reins  to  her  spirited  palfrey,  who,  acknowledging  the  ani- 
mating approach  of  home,  cantered  over  the  dewy  sward.  The 
party  soon  reached  the  castle  gates ;  and  as  she  was  received 
by  a  band  of  warriors  under  arms,  and  by  joyous  acclamations, 
the  banner  of  Queen  Adelaide  was  hoisted  on  the  turrets  of 
Canossa.  Within,  the  queen  found  an  apartment,  furnished 
with  all  thp  elegance  and  luxury  known  in  those  days,  ready 
for  her  reception.  Here  the  count,  who  had  conducted  her  to 
it,  bent  his  knee,  kissed  her  royal  hand,  and  retiring,  left  her  to 
that  repose  of  which  she  had  so  much  need. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  Azzo  again  visited  his 
sovereign.  He  found  her  much  restored  by  the  happy  sleep 
and  congenial  refreshment  she  had  enjoyed,  and  at  once  asked 
her,  with  courtly  form  and  etiquette,  whether  it  was  her  plea- 
sure to  receive  certain  envoys  that  were  in  attendance.  The 
qaeen  with  much  animation  expressed  her  readiness  to  meet 
the  friends  of  Azzo  and  of  herself.  She  rose  to  go,  but  the 
count  said  with  some  hesitation,  **  We  cannot  permit  our  queen 
to  appear  before  strangers  in  so  unworthy  a  garb!" — ^*  Ah ! 
true — ^true  !^'  cried  the.  queen,  and  she  cast  an  angry  glance  on 
the  soiled  and  torn  dress  she  wore.  ^*  But  my  enemies  have 
1^  me  nothing  ^nothing  but  this  menial's  garment!" — ^*'  And 
I,"  said  the  count  with  a  smile,  "  more  accustomed  to  the 
choice  of  coats  of  mail  than  of  female  gear,  may  apprehend  I 

*  Dante«  V  Inferno,  Canto  i* 
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have  but  indiflbrentlj  supplied  your  toilette ;  indeed^  I  ha?e 
procured  nothing  but  a  royal  mantle ;  but  a  doacen  couriers  on 
my  swiftest  horses  shall  bie  despatched  for  the  things  that  are 
needful !" — *^  A  troop  of  horse  for  the  wardrobe  of  a  fallen 
bankrupt  queen  !"  said  Adelaide,  smilingly :  ^  that  is  too  much, 
generous  warrior !  but  bring  hither  the  mantle,  and  I  will  re- 
ceive the  envoys  you  speak  of  in  right  royal  state !"  The 
count  left  the  room,  and  presently  returned  with  a  mantle  of 
purple  studded  with  golden  stars.  ^  May  I  presume,'*  inquired 
Azzo  reverentially,  '^  to  invest  Queen  Adelaide  with  the  robe 
of  royalty  V* — *^  And  from  whom  could  I  accept  that  service,'* 
replied  Adelaide,  **  save  from  you,  sir  count,  to  whom  I  owd 
every  thing?" — ^'^ Other  hands  than  mine,"  said  Azzo,  sop- 
pressing  a  sigh  as  be  threw  the  mantle  over  the  graceful  and 
majestic  figure  of  his  mistress — *'  other  hands  must  place  the 
crown  upon  your  head  !" — ^^  But  yours  is  the  earlier  and  better 
service ;  and  none,  my  noble  deliverer,  will  ever  merit  at  my 
hands  what  you  have  merited,"  replied  the  queen ;  ^^  and  now 
repair  we  to  the  hall  of  audience. — Your  arm,  Count  Azzo !  V 

Adelaide  found  arrayed,  on  her  passage,  the  vassals  of 
Canossa ;  and  her  surprise  and  satisfaction  were  increased,  on 
being  ushered  into  an  extensive  hall,  to  discover  that  a  sort  of 
throne  had  been  prepared  for  her,  with  other  appurtenances 
and  insignia  of  royalty.  She  was  handed  to  her  seat  by  the 
count.  In  brief  time  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open» 
and  three  persons,  in  clerical  habits,  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  It  was  for  the  count  to  introduce  tbesn.  **  The 
virtuous  and  pious  Cardinal  Lamberto,  the  nunzio  of  his  ho- 
liness the  Pope  Agaptto  to  Queen  Adelaide !"  said  Azzo,  pre- 
senting the  first ; — <*  Adelardo,  the  just  and  beneficent  Bishop 
of  Reggio,  the  warmest  and  most  indefatigable  of  Queen 
Adelaide's  friends!"  presenting  the  second ; — and  then  turning 
to  the  third,  who  now  in  his  turn  knelt  before  Adelaide,  ^^The 
Deacon  Martino,  the  discoverer  of  men's  thoughts  and  of 
secret  passages,  whose  services  are  already  well  known  to  the 
queen !" 

After  tiie  ceremony  of  introduction,  and  the  royal  courte- 
sies, which  Adelaide  had  not  forgotten  in  the  Rocca  di  6arda» 
the  ecclesiastical  mission  entered  upon  business,  and  the  queen 
was  informed  that  the  Vatican,  which  had  assisted  in  her  libe- 
ration, was  ready  to  employ  all  the  force  of  its  holy  arms  in 
her  defence  and  preservation.  The  Bishop  of  Reggio,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  prelates  of  Italy,  added  for 
Us  own  part,  that  not  only  were  the  riches  of  his  diocess  at 
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her  cominatidt  but  that  all  Lombaidy  was  devoted  to  her 
cause.  The  eyes  of  the  queen  beamed  with  latitude  and 
happiness  on  Azzo,  who  now  presented  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent envoy.  ^^The  Count  Rodolph !"  said  he,  as  a  fair- 
haired  warrior  in  splendid  armour  paid  his  devoirs  to  majesty : 
**  the  cbamberlaiii,  the  confidant  of  Otho,  the  sovereign  of 
Germany,  the  conqueror  of  the  pagans,  the  check  to  the 
savage  Hungarians,*  and  that  great  king's  envoy  to  Adelaide 
the  queen,  or,  it  might  be,  the  Empress  of  Italy!" — **^  Ha!'' 
exclaimed  Adelaide,  and  her  face,  which  had  been  coloured 
by  joy  and  excitement,  waxed  deadly  pale ;  **'  Was  it  not  the 
same  Otho  who  assisted  and  armed  this  Berenger — this  traitor 
Count  of  Ivrea,  who  now  possesses  their  throne  against  my 
husband's  house?" — ^* Against  the  tyrannical  Hugo,"  re* 
spectfuily  replied  the  envoy.  ^*  Otho  knew  not  the  virtues  of 
his  son  Lothaire  until  it  was  too  late  ;  but  now  he  has  enre* 
gistered  vows  in  heaven,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Lothaire's 
widow,  and  the  injuries  which  he  himself,  though  unwittingly, 
has  inflicted  on  Italy  1  and  already  as  brave  an  army  as  6ver 
descended  the  Alps  is  in  full  march  to  support  Queen  Ade- 
laide" 

At  the  tennination  of  the  audience,  Count  Azzo  held  a 
long  and  secret  conversation  with  the  German,  Rodolph,  who 
already  prepared  his  departure  to  rejoin  his  master  Otho. 
Every  measure  had  been  completed,  his  plans  could  not  fail 
of  success ;  ■  but  the  northern  envoy  could  never  have  guessed 
the  pang,  mingled  with  pleasure  and  triumph,  he  inflicted  on 
the  susceptible  Italian,  when  he  protested  he  had  not  seen 
beauty  and  grace  so  perfect  before,  and  that  one  glance  of 
Adelaide's  eyes  would  make  Otho  her  slave — herself  mistress 
of  many  other  regions  than  those  of  Italy.  Yet  as  Count 
Azzo's  heart  achedt  he  could  not  but  feel  that  towards  this 
consummation  all  his  strenuous  endeavours  had  been  di« 
rected  ;  and  if  be  sighed  With  love,  he  condemned  the  passion 
as  hopeless  and  presumptuous,  and  repelled  its  insidious  in- 
fluences by  reflecting  on  the  splendid  destinies  of  his  royal 
mistress.  His  situation,  however,  was  one  of  extreme  diffi- 
ctdty  and  delicacy ;  for  the  queen,  who  rapidly  recovered  firom 
the  eflbcts  of  her  barbarous  imprisonment,  and  bloomed 
every  day  with  a  fresh  beauty,  was  continually  seeking  his 

*  **  Othon  le  Grand,  qui  r^gnoit  depuii  I'ann^  937,  avoit  oontinotf 
arse  VJLCCka  la  ^oeire  contre  lee  paiens,  et  sea  victoires  fermoient  avz 
Honpoii  I'ooddetit,  qaMls  avaient  ri  long-temps  d^Vast^.*' — Hifltoira 
4m  lUpabiiqiies  Itslielfnei  do  Moyen  Age,  par  Siamondi,  eh.  L 


pfcgeoce  for  eonniltation  or  ftmilkr  converse;  and  at  timet 
tbe  warmth  of  ber  gratitude  might  hare  been  roiataken  by  one 
a  little  more  self-confident  than  he,  for  the  warmth  of  inci- 
pient  loTe. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  well  for  both  Adelaide  and  Azzo, 
and  for  himselfi  that  Otho's  rapid  movements  did  not  allow 
this  state  of  things  a  long  duration.  The  powerful  monarch 
entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of  Trent^  the  people  joined  him,  and 
the  troops  of  Berenger  fled  before  his  dreaded  arms.  As  he 
advanced,  even  tbe  shadow  of  an  opposition  disappeared,  and 
he  entered  Pavia  without  blood3hed,  or  in  the  words  of  the 
nan  Rosvida,  the  poet  of  Adelaide,  **  clarum  referens  sine 
marte  triumphum."  From  this  undisputed  capital  he  sent 
splendid  presents  to  the  queen,  and  a  chosen  and  noble  band 
of  warriors  to  escort  ber  from  the  stronghold  of  Canossa  to 
the  court  of  Pavia.  Great  was  tbe  impatience  of  the  warrior 
king  for^the  return  of  that  gallant  band.  His  envoy  Rodolph 
had  fascinated  his  imagination  with  his  description  of  the 
charms  of  the  royal  widow,  now  his  prolcjg^e— his  heart  was 
disposed  to  gentler  triumphs— of  arms  and  conquests  he  had 
already  had  enough;  and  he  might  have  exclaimed  in  the 
solitariness  of  his  heart,  and  with  greater  justice  than  Aga- 
memnoD"— 

*  *  •  M  £  efae  mi  giora  !] 

La  gloria  ond'  io  to  carco  ?  a  ^e  gP  allori 
Fra  tanti  rischj  e  memorande  anffosoe 
Co]  sudor  compri ;  ■'  io  per  ofri  no  date 
Fid  tommo  bone,  del  mio  cor  la  pace !" 

But  personal  happiness,  as  well  as  military  glory  was  attend- 
ant in  the  train  of  Otho  the  Great* — the  beautiful  and  the 
virtuous  Adelaide  came  at  last.  She  was  not  insensible  to  a 
warrior^s  worth,  and  the  advantages  of  the  union  he  at  once 
proposed.     After  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  for  the 

*  The  affix  of  "The  Great"  was  accorded  to  Otho  the  Fint  at  a 
later  period,  and  deservedly.  *<  Othon  m^rite  bien  plas  que  Charle- 
magne le  nom  de  grand  homme,  on  du  moins  son  rdgne  eat  one  infla- 
enee  bien  plus  salutaire  sar  ie  sort  des  penples  qui  l\u  ^toient  soomis; 
Charles  enl  rambition  des  conqu^rans,  et  pour  Clever  son  empire,  il 
d^traisit,  avec  I'esprit  national,  la  yigaeur  des  peuples  quMl  avait  yain- 
ens ;  Otiion  ne  remporta  pas  de  moindres  victoires  que  lai,  mais  oe 
flit  sor  lee  ennemis  de  la  civilisation,  sar  des  agresseurs  qui  d^vastoieDt 
I'empire  par  leurs  irruptions."— Sismondi,  ch.  ii.  See  also  Oibboo, 
oh.  xUx.    Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iii.  part  l^aad  Muiatori. 
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spleDdid  preparations,  that  aoioii  was  celebrated,  and  other 
hands  than  Azzo's — ^the  royal  hands  of  Otho-— placed  a  crown 
on  the  head  of  Adelaide  in  the  cathedral  of  Pavia. 

And  what  became  of  the  generous  deliverer  1 — When  he 
had  resigned  his  charge  to  the  protection  of  a  king,  he  bade 
fare  welly  and  returned  to  his  castle,  sighing  as  he  went, — ^'In- 
deed I  have  won,  but  have  lost !"  He  did  not,  however,  in- 
dolently resign  himself  to  moodiness  and  disgust  that  make« 
the  food  it  feeds  on,  but  sought  and  found,  as  men  will  do  who 
renounce  not  the  energies  of  their  nature,  a  cure  for  his 
heart's  wounds  in  a  stirring  life,  which  to  its  latest  moment 
was  devoted  to  his  queen.  The  romantic  adventures  of  Ade- 
laide are  finished  ;  her  afler-life  was  brilliant  beyond  compare. 
She  lived  to  be  an  empress ;  and  when  she  died,  the  Church 
of  Rome  testified  its  sense  of  her  virtues  and  piety,  by  rank- 
ing her  name  among  those  of  the  saints. 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  CENTURIES. 

A.  D.  961-1034. 

FmOM  THC  CORONATION  OF  OTHO  THE  GREAT  AS  BMPKROK,  TO  TBB 
FIB8T  ENTBANCB  OF  THE  NORMANS  IN  ITALY. 

[A.  D.  961.]  Tab  condition  of  Italy,  as  indeed  that  of  all  Europe, 
was  wretched  and  degraded  during  the  whole  of  the  tenth  centnrj. 
The  tranqaillity  which  had  been  expected  from  the  government  of 
Otho,  as  one  great  sovereign,  was  frequently  interrupted  ;  Rome,  the 
residence  of  the  popes,  and  which  now  assumed  the  character  of  the 
Holy  City,  being  most  frequent  in  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  bloodshed. 
Indeed,  the  Roman  populace  are  conspicuous  during  all  the  darker 
mgee  for  their  turbulence  and  ferocity  ;  among  her  nobles  there  were 
MTeral  characters  who  might  have  recalled  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
republic,  but  their  courage  was  dissipated  in  paltry  internal  feuds — 
their  barbarism  was  excessive.  Machiavelli  gives  this  account  of  the 
gOTemment. 

*^  Two  consuls  of  the  noble  order  were  created  annually,  and  they 
governed  Rome  according  to  ancient  custom  ;  to  the  consuls  was  added 
a  prefect,  who  accounted  for  their  acts  to  the  Roman  people  ;  there 
was,  besides,  a  council  of  twelve  men,  who  every  year  nominated 
rectors  to  all  the  lands  or  districts  subject  to  Rome.  The  pope  enjoyed, 
in  Rome,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  more  or  less  authority,  according 
to  the  favour  of  the  emperors  or  of  the  other  princes  who  happened  to 
be  most  powerful  in  that  country."'^  But  the  Roman  people  were 
long  intractable,  and  the  popes,  living  among  them  as  heads  of  the 
Christian  world,  received  worse  treatment  from  them  than  from  the 
foieign  princes,  or  the  barbarians  from  beyond  the  Alps  or  the  seas ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  that  the  whole  of  the  western  empire,  save 
the  disobedient  city  of  the  church,  trembled  as  at  the  voice  of  angered 
divinity  at  the  censures  and  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  Roman 
people  would  rebel  against  them,  and  even  raise  their  hands  against 
their  lives.  **  Nevertheless,*^  says  the  acute  Florentine,  when  speaking, 
at  a  later  period,  of  the  humiliating,  shameful  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  Alexander  on  our  King  Henry  II.  after  the  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  "•  while  the  popes  had  so  absolute  an  authority 
OTer  distant  princes,  they  could  not  make  themselves  be  obeyed  by  the 
Romans.  *  *  *  *  *  So  much  more  do  men  reverence  and  dread 
those  objects  that  are  distant,  than  those  that  are  near  I" 

[A.  D.  963.]     Pope  John  XII.,  one  of  the  worst  characters  that  have 

*  Ddle  Ittorie  Fiorentlne,  lib.  1. 
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diflflraced  the  tiara,  and  who,  in  the  langnage,  more  •energetic  than 
polite,  of  Muratori,  ^  Senza  freno  alcun  atteAdeya  ji  afogarai  ne  gU 
adalterj,  con  far  diyenire  un  Postribolo  il  Palazzo  Lateranenae,"  con- 
spired against  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great.  The  emperor  went  to 
Rome,  where  the  people  inclined  to  him  rather  than  to  their  ponti^j^ 
who  had  appeared,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  emperor,  armed  like  a 
Saint  George,  but  had  fled,  and  was  summoned  to  appear  to  answer  for 
his  crimes.  On  his  non-appearance  a  new  pope,  Leo  VIII.,  was  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor,  who  obtained  from  ail  the  ordova 
of  the  Romans  a  solemn  oath  not  to  choose  from  that  time  forward  any 
pope  without  the  consent  of  the  imperial  court.  This  assertion  of 
temporal  authority  over  the  spiritual  was  however  to  be  forgotten  in 
after-years,  when  the  popes  pretended  that  the  election  of  no  emperor 
could  be  valid  without  their  confirmation  of  it.  When  the  elevation  of 
Leo  was  made  known,  the  fugitive  Pope  John  fulminated  an  excom- 
munication against  him,  the  emperor,  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 
Pope  Leo  returned  his  spiritual  fire ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  dia- 

Saceful  instances  in  which  we  see  two  popes  (sometimes  there  were 
ree)  pitted  against  each  other,  and  each  asserting  that  he  acts  under 
the  immediate  and  infallible  inspiration  of  the  Blessed  Spirit ! 

Scarcely  had  the  emperor  turned  his  back  on  Rome,  when  that 
troublous  city  was  occupied  by  the  faction  of  Pope  John,  which  oblieed 
Leo  (the  emperor^s  pope)  to  flee  for  his  life.  Others  vengeance  uiis 
time  was  tremendous :  he  collected  his  forces  instantly,  and,  retracing 
his  steps,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  where  John  XII.  was  avenging  himself 
on  his  enemies  by  cutting  off  their  fingers,  hands,  tongues,  or  noses. 
Faaodne  obliged  the  Romans  to  sifrrender.  Otho  exiled  the  consuls, 
hanged  the  tribunes,  and  scourged  the  prefect  through  the  city,  but 
deathJiad  rescued  Pope  John  from  his  fury. 

[Al  D.  967.]  The  emperor  Otho  despatched  Liutprand,  Bishop  of 
Cremona,  to  Constantinople,  to  demand  a  princess  in  marriage  for  his 
son.  The  account  of  this  embassy  still  exists,  and  is  justly  esteemed 
a  stupendous  piece  of  writing  for  those  ages  of  ignorance.  The 
worthy  Italian  bishop  was  a  man  of  ready  observation  and  wit 
and  drollery — qualities  of  which  scarcely  another  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  solemn  and  sanguinary  tenth  century.  If  Liutprand^a  mission 
was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  treated  by  the  Greek  emperor  with  the 
sight  of  the  interior  of  a  prison  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphoms,  the 
labour  and  the  journey  was  not  lost  that  produced  so  delightlVil  a 
record,  which,  after  eight  centuries,  is  read  with  eagerness  by  those  who 
are  utterly  indifierent  as  to  whether  Others  son  obtained  the  daughter 
of  the  Eastern  emperor  or  not. 

[A.  D.  969.]  The  emperor  of  the  West  entrusted  the  command  of 
a  powerful  army  to  his  son  Otho,  who  marched  against  the  Greeks, 
still  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  beautiful  territories  that  now  com- 
pose the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  against  the  Saracens,  who  from  the 
island  of  Sicily  infested  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
The  prince  was  very  fortunate  against  both  enemies,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  his  prisoners,  sent  back  to  Constantinople  without  their  noses, 
told  his  success  and  his  cruelty. 

[A.  D.  973.]  The  emperor  Otho  the  Great  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  after  a  long  reign.    His  son,  nicknamed  "  The  Red,"  who  had 
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mlreadjr  for  leveral  yean  been  crowned  and  associated  in  the  gOTem- 
ment  of  his  extensive  states,  succeeded  as  Otho  II. 

[A.  D.  983.]     An  appendix  to  the  laws  or  code  of  the  Lombards, 
which  sUU  had  force  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  was  promulgated  by 
Otho  n.    **  These  laws/'  says  the  iudicious  Muratori,  **  must  appear 
▼erjr  strange  to  our  eyes,  and  be  subjects  of  our  reprobation ;  but  in 
those  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  they  seem  not  only  just  but  ne- 
cessary.   According  to  the  preceding  laws,  wheneyer  a  will  or  other 
histniment,  proving  the  acquisition  of  property,  on  being  produce dy 
was  accused  by  ihe  litigating  party  as  unauthentic  and  a  forgeiy,  it 
was  quite  enough  for  Uiose  who  maintained  that  the  instrument,  on 
the  contrary,  was  legitimate  and  true,  to  touch  a  copy  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  swear  to  that  effect,  in^  order  to  obtain  a  favourable  and 
immediate  sentence  from  the  judges,  so  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  an  oath  was  then  held.    But  in  practice  the  very  worst  effects 
resnited  from  it     There  abounded  in  those  times  forgers  of  docu- 
ments [falsarf)  who  embroil  even  to  this  day  the  criterion  of  the  learned 
with  certain  forged  papers  and  diplomas  that  exist  in  our  different 
archiTes.    There  equally  abounded  persons  of  strong  stomachs,  to 
when  it  cost  nothing  to  take  a  false  oath.    The  legal  disorder  in  preju- 
dice  of  those  who  acquired  or  possessed  estates  was  consequently 
most  gross.  •  •  *  «  *    In  the  diet  held  this  year  at  Verona  a  remedy 
was  pioTided  for  this  serious  inconvenience  ;  but  the  remedy  was  worsa 
than  ths^isease, — that  is,  it  was  determined  that  if  any  man  accused 
another  of  producing  false  titles  to  property,  or  of  taking  a'false  oath» 
ths  controversy  should  be  decided  by  a  duel ;  without  heeding  that 
every  duel  is  a  tempting  of  Providence,  and  a  disproportionate  and  un- 
faithful mean  of  discovering  the  truth  of  things ;  and  that  it  was  in 
fkct  giving  to  the  stronger  the  faculty  of  appropriating  with  facilitj 
the  substance  of  the  weaker.    But  these  simple  truths  were  then  un- 
known to  the  ignorant  legislators,  although  there  was  no  want  at  this 
diet  of  bishops  and  abbots ;  and  this,  through  the  firm  conviction  in 
which  men  were,  that  God,  as  the  protector  of  truth  and  innocence, 
would  declare  himself  in  the  duel,  was  on  that  account  called  the 
« Judgment  of  God.'  " 

This  same  year,  and  while  Otho  II.  was  preparing  a  formidablft 
army  to  march  against  the  Saracens  in  Italy,  and  eved  to  dislodge  them 
from  Sicily,  crossins,  like  a  second  Xerxes,  the  Faro  of  Messina  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  he  died  at  Rome,  some  say  of  grief,  others  of  a  badly 
dressed  wound.  As  his  last  moments  approached,  he  divided  his  trea- 
snry  into  four  parts :  the  first  for  the  church — the  second  was  for  the 
poor — ^the  third  for  his  sister,  Matilda,  the  pUttima  Abbess  of  Quidelin- 
huiTg — and  the  fourth  for  his  afflicted  courtiers.  ^  Cosl  la  morte  sol 
pi€i  bel  fiore  dell'  eta  tronco  la  vita  e  le  imprese  meditate  da  questo 
prindpe,  che  prometteva  di  ugua^liare  la  gloria  del  Padre,  se  piii  lungo 
fosse  stato  il  corso  de'  snoi  giomi."  He  was  succeeded  by  his  infant 
son  Otho  HI.  A  civil  war  broke  out  that  ravaged  the  German  statM 
of  the  empire. 

[A.  D.  984.]  The  Antipope  Boniface,  the  murderer'  of  two  popec» 
and  an  unrelenting  tyrant,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.  He  was  so 
detested  that  the  Roman  populace  dragged  his  horrid  corpse  through 
the  city ;  and  liaving  pierced  it  with  a  Uiousand  lances,  left  it  nnburied 
before  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Marcos  Aurelius.    During  the  long 
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minority  of  Otho  III.  tho  vices  of  the  papal  government  continned  on 
the  increase.  In  contempt  and  hatred  ol*  tho  authority  of  the  popes, 
the  Romans  established  something  like  a  republic  under  the  consul 
Crescentius,  whose  character  is  differently  drawn  as  a  factious  dema- 
gogue, and  a  patriot  hero,  but  who  certainly  governed  Rome  for  several 
years  with  more  propriety  than  the  pontiffs. 

[A.  D.  997.]  Otho  III.  being  at  Ravenna,  was  seized  with  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  see  the  marvellous  city  of  Venice,  and  went  thither 
■ecretly,  with  only  a  few  companions.  This  was  the  last  year  of  the 
power  and  life  of  the  Roman  consul  Crescentius,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  Otho,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  an  ancient  tomb 
become  a  fortrtes,  and  believed  inexpugnable.  It  is  not  correctly  known, 
what  is«  however,  asserted  by  Italian  historians,  that  Otho  III.  did  not 
gain  possession  of  Crescentius'  person  until  he  had  guarantied  his 
safety  by  his  imperial  word  and  oath ;  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  coDsurs  head  was  cut  off  by  the  emperor's  orders.  Otho  did  not 
long  survive  him :  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  a  victim,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  poison  administered  by  the  avenging  widow  of  Crescentius. 

[A.  D.  1002.]  Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria,  surnamed  the  saint,  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  German  princes  in  tiie  place  of  Otho.  III.  who 
dying  without  children,  the  imperial  line  of  Saxony  had  terminated  in 
his  person.  Ardoin,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Italy  ;  but,  two  years  after,  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Saint  proceeded 
to  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  subdued  him. 

[A.  u.  1004.]  Pa  via,  the  comparatively  superb  capital  of  Combardy, 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Italian 
subjects  and  the  German  soldiery  of  the  £mperor  Henry,  and  that  too 
on  the  very  day  of  his  Italian  coronation.  A  fresh  motive  was  thus 
Rdded  to  that  hatred  of  the  Germans  which  was  already  very  common 
among  the  Italians. 

[A.  D.  1016.]  The  Normans  first  wore  observed  in  Italy,  where  they 
began  to  form  establishments  which  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies. 


THE  NORMAN  PILGRIMS; 

THE  SANCTUARY  OF  MOUNT  GARGANUS. 


Nd  1  dir  P  andar,  nd  1'  andar  ltd  piu  lento 
Facea ;  ma  ragionando  andavam  forte, 
Si  come  nave  pinta  da  buon  vento. 

Dantji,  n  Purgatorio. 


^<  In  good  truth/'  said  an  aged  man  in  the  curiously  mixed 
garb  of  a  warrior  and  pilgrim,  who  was  toiling  up  the  sides  of 
the  rugged  Mount  Garganus,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata^- 
"  in  good  truth,  the  approach  to  the  shrine  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  is  more  difficult  than  any  mountain-path  I  have  trodden 
in  Syria  or  the  Holy  Land  !*' 

'^  I  know  not  what  sort  of  mountains  the  Holy  Land  may 
contain,'^  said  a  younger  pilgrim,  whose  manly  beauty  and 
herculean  proportions  were  not  all  concealed  by  a  loose  pil- 
grim's frock,  and  flapping  hat  and  scallop,  and  a  rough  matted 
beard  and  long  shocky  hair,  which  betrayed  that  his  journeys  \ 
had  been  long  and  his  toilets  short — "  I  know  not  the  roads 
of  Palestine ;  but,  by  St.  Michael !  since  1  left  Normandy  I  ' 
have  seen  none  so  rough  and  breathing  as  this,  though  I  have 
crossed  both  Alp  and  Apennine,  and  planted  my  pilgrim's  staff 
in  the  clouds!"  , 

**  If  ruder  of  ascent,  it  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  mountains  which 
divide  and  enclose  Italy,"*  said  a  gray-bearded  peasant,  who 
seemed  acting  as  guide  to  the  party.  '^  We  shall  soon  reach 
its  summit;  and  see!  there — beyond  that  dark  gray  rock  which 
projects  over  the  chasm,  as  if  it  were  about  to  plunge  into  it» 
rises  the  gilded  cross  that  crowns  the  dome  of  the  Archangel's 
sanctuary." 

*  E  1  monte  che  divide  e  quel  che  serra 
L'  Italia.— t/Snof/o. 
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"  The  cross !  I  see  it  not!"  cried  the  elder  of  the  two  pil- 
grims who  had  already  spoken,  and  who  now  ^nk  his  bushy 
eyebrows  and  bent  his  somewhat  weakened  eyes  towards  the 
rock,  pointed  out  with  that  earnestness  and  impatience  with 
which  the  home-returning  mariner  gazes  across  the  waves,  at 
the  first  low  line  of  his  long-abandoned  native  sliore  as  it  rises 
CD  the  horizon. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  man  served  him  better.  '*  I  see  the 
blessed  mark  !*^  exclaimed  he  to  his  companion,  and  he  crossed 
himself  as  lie  spoke  ;  '*it  is  there,  above  the  cliff!" 

^^  Still  I  sec  it  not,"  said  the  veteran,  drawing  his  hard  sinewy 
hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  Follow  the  direction  of  my  finger,  thus,"  replied  his  com- 
rade. "  See  !  the  edge  of  the  rock  is  fringed  with  dark-green 
myrtle  bushes,  and  peeping  among  them,  like  a  gay  floweret, 
or  a  bird  of  rich  plumage — and' it  shows  not  larger  than  the 
bud  or  the  bird — is  a  bright  yellow  spot." 

"  Yes !  I  have  it  now,"  saM  the  old  man  ;  and  devoutly 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  turned  to  a  train  of  pilgrims 
who  were  toiling  afler  him  with  exhausted  steps,  and  in  triumph- 
ant accents  pointed  out  to  their  longing  eyes  the  holy  spot  for 
which  they  had  travelled  so  many  miles  and  braved  so  many 
dangers.  As  the  devout  band  caught  the  glimpse  of  the  gilded 
cross,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  enthusiastic  ejacula- 
tions ;  and  then  continued  their  way  singing  a  Latin  hymn,  of 
which  they  understood  naught,  save  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
the  Archangel  Saint  Michael.  Still,  however,  they  had  far  to 
climb.  As  they  ascended,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  became 
more  precipitous — the  path  narrower  and  more  perilous :  it 
was  cut  along  the  hard  bare  rock  in  many  places  into  steps,  the 
height  of  which  was  proportioned  rather  to  the  stride  of  Titans 
than  that  of  common  men ;  and  this  path  was  edged  by  a 
yawning  chasm — an  abyss,  whose  intensity  of  gloom  not  even 
a  noon-day  and  an  Italian  sun  codld  dissipate.  Over  this 
I  rugged  way  the  hardy  pilgrims  advanced  with  naked  feet,  which 
-  in  many  instances  being  wounded  by  the  flinty  nature  of  the 
rock,  and  the  loose  stones,  their  wake  was  marked  with  blood. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  pain  and  the  winding  toil  of  such  a  climb, 
which  would  occasionally  cause  a  tremulousness  in  their  sing- 
ing, they  persevered  in  their  triumphant  hymn,  whose  notes  were 
echoed  by  rock  and  mountain-cave  with  striking  effect.  A 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  pilgrims  was  a  sumpt^r  mule,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  young  Italian  peasant ;  and  it  was  admirable  to 
see  with  what  precau^pn  and  steadiness  the  poor  loaded  animal 
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toiled  up  those  mountain  steps,  seeking  v»ith_his  hoof  every 
little  inequality  or  roughness  in  the  surface  of  the  bare  rock 
that  might  prevent  his  sliding,  and  gathering  his  limbs  under 
him  in  a  narrowness  of  space  that  seemed  almost  impossible; 
while  his  driver,  who  joined  in  the  vocal  devotions  of  the 
strangers,  would  only  now  and  then  cheer  him  with  bis  voice^ 
or  remove  a  loose  rolling  stone  from  his  path.* 

The  gilded  cross  had  grown  to  the  eye,  and  now  the  northern 
wanderers  could  see  the  dome  of  the  church  of  Saint  MichaePs. 
In  brief  time  they  might  hope  to  kneel  in  the  far-famed  cavern 
of  Mount  Gareanus,  which  had  heon  sanctified  by  the  appari- 
tion of  the  archangel  himself.  Their  feelings  were  tranquil- 
lized by  their  devotion  ;  but  the  troubled  elements  did  not 
correspond  with  the  serenity  of  their  hearts.  Of  a  sudden,  as 
is  not  unfrcquentiy  seen  in  these  southern  regions,  dense  clouds 
were  blown  across  the  Adriatic  Sea — the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains'^retained  them — they  gathered  in  mass  and  might,  and 
hung  with  all  their  terrors  over  the  pilgrims'  way  and  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  by  their  side.  The  change  kas  overpowcringly  rajiid, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  atmosphere  showed  the  denser  from  the 
garish 'brilliancy  and  transparency  thsit  had  so  immediately  pre* 
ceded  it.  At  first  only  a  few  very  large  drops  of  rain,  as  if 
discharged  one  by  one,  dropped  from  tlie  stormy  heavens ;  but 
anon  those  clouds  opened,  broad  sheets  of  lightning  severed 
them,  and  a  roarof  thunder  issued  thence  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  mountain  to  its  very  foundations.  The  pilgrims'  chanty 
tlieir  strong,  deep  voices,  died  away  like  an  infant's  wail :  an 
angered  divinity  seemed  to  speak  from  those  black  clouds,  and 
an  inferior  and  grosser  spirit  to  respond  from  the  rocky  depths 
of  the  equally  dark  chasm  where  the  echoes  of  the  thunder 
roared  long:  and  hoarsely.  It  was  not  deep  calling  upon  deep, 
but  the  heights  of  heaven  uttering  some  tremendous  message 
to  the  depths  of  the  earth.  The  hearts  of  the  wayfarers  quailed 
for  a  moment,  but  their  faith  was  firm  :  they  did  not  stop  on 
their  dangerous  road,  nor  did  they  cease  their  singing  ;  for,  as 
the  last  reverberation  of  the  thunder  rolled  into  the  abyss  at 
their  feet,  the  choral  hymn  rose  to  heaven,  and  might  b>B  heard 
far  along  the  mountain's  side.     But  again  the  broad  lightning 

^  This  description  of  the  dreadful  road  up  Mount  Gargaous,  coming 
from  Manfredooia,  is  not  exaggerated  ;  yet  I  more  than  once  passed  it 
without  accident,  with  my  friend  the  Prince  d'l — ;  he  riding  an  English 
hunter,  and  I  a  spirited  English  blood  mare-^achievements  of  which  I 
was  veiT  proud  at  the  time.  The  storm  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
i  rode  through  on  one  of  these  journeys. 
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flashed,  and  a  peal  atill  more  aatoanding  than  the  first  swal- 
lowed up  their  voices.  The  afirighted  mule,  that  at  the  first 
thunder-clap  had  drawn  himself  up  and  stood  stock-still  with 
his  iron  defended  hoofs  stuck  into  holes  in  the  rock,  started 
wildly  back  at  the  second  shock.  His  driver,  seeing  his  danger, 
rushed  to  seize  the  rope  at  his  neck :  the  movement  terrified 
the  animal  still  more,  and  he  again  started.  He  was  now 
within  a  footstep  of  the  precipice,  and  trembling  in  such  a 
degree  as  almost  to  shake  off  his  well-lashed  burden.  The 
youth  screamed  for  help,  and  his  cry  was  heard  on  the  dying 
echoes  of  the  thunder :  the  pilgrims  turned  their  heads,  and 
in  the  next  instant  saw  the  mule  recede  that  fatal  step,  and  fall 
backward  into  the  chasm.  A  horrid  snort,  not  unlike  a  human 
shriek  of  despair,  and  almost  as  harrowing,  was  heard  from 
the  poor  creature  ;  and  then  a  tremendous  crash  at  intervals^ 
as  he  fell  and  rolled  from  rock  to  rock,  until  a  distant  and  hol- 
low echo  told  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

^^  Santa  Maria  1"  cried  one  of  the  devotees,  "  there  go  all 
y  treasures ! — the  relics*!  bought  at  Rome,  and  the  rosaries 
Loretto;  my  crucifix  blessed  in  the  holy  porringer,  and  my 
too\h  of  St.  Dentato !" 

<*  And  there  goes  what  we  were  to  whet  our  teeth  upon  1" 
cried  another : — ^*  our  dinner  is  gone  to  the  wolves,  and  God 
knows  whether  St  Michael  will  furnish  a  repast  for  so  many 
hungry  pilgrims!" 

'*  It  is  sinful  to  talk  of  such  trifles  as  food  for  the  body,*'  said 
an  old  man,  who  evidently  was  of  authority  among  the  devout 
band  ;  *^  hut  the  mule  was  a  good  mule— I  stole  it  myself  from 
among  a  dozen  in  Piedmont,*  and  I  have  lost  a  silver  efiigy  of 
the  Madonna,  and  three  skins  of  Canusium  wine  which  was 
really  reviving  to  the  spirit." 

'*  Alas  I  my  three  hairs  of  the  beard  of  Saint  Peter,  and  the 
nail-parings  of  Saint  Mark,  and" — ^The  rest  of  the  loser's 
inventory  was  silenced  by  another  terrific  peal  of  thunder,  which 
made  the  stoutest  heart  among  them  tremble,  and  interrupted 
a  humane  project  which  some  of  the  band,  in  the  first  impulse 
of  their  anger,  had  formed,  to  throw  the  pqpr  hired  driver  over 
the  precipice  after  the  mule  for  his  negligence.  « 

*  This  theft  it  quite  in  character  with  the  men  and  the  times.  Even 
many  yean  after,  when  the  Normani  were  somewhat  civiSi^ed  by  a 
residenoe  in  Italy,  and  a  less  precarioos  mode  of  life,  Gibboft  says  <^ 
them :  <^  Every  object  of  desire, — a  horse,  a  woman,  a  garden,  —tempted 
and  gratified  their  repaciousness."  Bat  the  most  severe  portcill^f  the 
Normans  is  drawn  bj  the  biographer  of  St.  Leo  IX. 
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The  rain  which  had  begun  in  single  drops,  now  descended 
in  a  continuous  torrent,  and  by  rendering  the  bare  rocks  slip- 
pery, increased  the  danger  of  their  way.  At  last,  but  not  before 
every  pilgrim  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  they  reached  a  natural 
esplanade  of  some  width,  and  most  opportunely  found  a  cavern 
which  penetrated  into  the  mountain's  side. 

Here  they  determined  to  remain  until  the  storm  should  pass. 
It  did  pass,  and  soon,  and  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  com- 
menced. The  joyous  summer  sun  again  came  forth ;  the 
clouds  rolled  away  from  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  coast ; 
and,  though  rude  men,  the  pilgrims  ought  to  have  enjoyed  the 
glorious  spectacle  spread  befure  them,  of  the  vast  Apuliao 
plain, — of  the  ancient  city  of  Sipontium, — of  the  dark  blue  « 
Adriatic,  whose  waves,  still  agitated  and  freshened  by  a  breeze, 
fell  with  a  gentle  line  of  white  foam  on  the  beach,  whose 
margin  was  here  and  there  dotted  by  a  Itsherman^s  cabin,  and 
far  away  by  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Barletta. 

But  the  wayfarers  were  rather  inclined  to  look  forward ;  and 
to  their  great  satisfHCtion,  as  they  emerged  from  their  place  of 
shelter,  and  the  black  clouds  withdrew  almost  as  rapidly  as  a^^^ 
scenic  decoration,  they  saw  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  lVlicha«r^ 
and  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  at  a  very  little  distance  aliove 
theni.  They  set  up  a  shout  of  joy,  and  forming  into  something 
like  processional  order,  marched  with  increased  speed.  As  the 
path,,  which  still  wound  round  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, took  a  dharp'  and  sudden  turn,  they  saw  before  them  a 
troop  of  armed  men  occupying  the  .way.  It  was  one  of  those 
positions  which  abound  in  Italy  (when  will  a  patriot  race  rise 
to  defend  them  against  the  foreign  foe  ?)  where  a  handful  of 
men  might  keep  an  army  at  bay.  Our  pilgrims,  used  to  war, 
felt  this;  but  so  daring  was  their  spirit,  that  they  would  have 
gone  on  to  the  attack  at  once,  had  not  their  guide  stepped  for- 
ward to  parley  with  the  occupiers  of  the  narrow  pass. 

^^Save  ye,  gentle  signiors !''  cried  the  old  Italian:  ''these 
are  a  band  of  friends, — of  devout  Normans,  who  have  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  say  an  *'  ave"  in  tho  sancttiaiy 
of  yoor  gl<5rious  and  protecting  saint  and  archangel." 

<*  If  so,  it  is  well,  and  may  Saint  Michael  repay  them  for 
their  journey  T'  said  Che  captain  of  the  guard  ;  '*  but  this  blessed 
sanctuary  ^as  been  pillaged  too  often  by  Saracens  and  other 
marauders,  to  permit  us  to  act  otherwise  than  with  vigilance 
and  caution.     What  are  your  numbers  ?'' 

''^Twenty-four,  as  you  may  easily  see,'^  said  the  handsome 
youa^  pUgrim  who  has  been  already  introduced ;  *'  and  eafh 
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of  US  want  to  go  straight  on  to  his  object^  and  not  to  be  stopped 
on  his  road  thus.'* 

**  Ye  shall  even  come  on  here,"  resumed  the  guard  ;  '^  but 
first  ye  must  give  up  your  swords  and  those  lances  you  carry 
with  your  pilgrims'  staves." 
^  ^^  Resign  our  arms !"  cried  the  young  man,  indignantly. 

'^  They  will  be  given  to  you  on  your  departure  hence :  it  is 
but  to  secure  ourselves,  and  to  preserve  peace  :  where  men  of 
many  lands  meet,  it  is  fitting  it  should  be  so.  Our  shrines  have 
been  too  often  defaced-^our  sanctuary  defiled  with  blood  and 
brawls.  Your  weapons  will  be  restored  to  you  as  you  give 
them." 

The  guard  spoke  in  a  courteous  tone ;  but  the  pilgrims, 
besides  being  desperate  fellows  habitually,  were  just  now  in  a 
special  bad  humour :  they  had  lost  their  mule — they  were  wet 
to  the  skin,  tired,  and  hungry. 

"  Hark  ye !"  cried  several  voices  together,  "  We  Normans 
never  give  up  sword  or  lance  but  in  death  i  Let  us  pass  in 
peace,  or  we  will  force  our  way !" 

*  <*  That  is  not  easy  to  do,"  replied  the  guard :  *^  were  ye 
twenty — a  hundred  times  as  strong,  we  could  hurl  you  from 
your  narrow  path  into  the  chasm  !" 

**  We  will  try  our  chance  rather  than  return,"  cried  the  gal- 
lant Normans ;  and,  throwing  off  their  pilgrim's  cloaks  and 
grasping  their  arms,  they  advanced  with  a  shout  along  the 
giddy  path. 

Before  they  came  in  contact  with  their  adversaries,  a  man 
splendidly  attired  in  the  Greek  costume,  who  from  behind  the 
guards  had  been  observing  the  bold,  dauntless  bearing  ot  the 
strangers  with  admiration,  though  he  seemed  to  be  there  but  as 
a  spectator,  stepped  forward  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of 
tbe  captain.  Whatever  these  words  were,  their  effect  was 
immediate,  and  favourable  to  the  Normans;  for  the  guard 
withdrew  from  the  narrow  defile,  which  they  immediately  occu- 
pied— and  whence,  from  the  evidence  of  numerous  large  stones 
gathered  there  to  repel  intruders,  and  from  other  features  in 
tile  pass,  they  saw  how  certainly  their  pilgrimage  must  have 
ended  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  had  they  proceeded  to  hos- 
tilities, ^ben  through  the  defile,  they  looked  round  to  thank 
tbe  amiable  diplomatist,  but  he  was  gone.  Without  perhaps 
being  overpowered  with  the  weight  of  their  gratitude  to  him, 
they  folJQwed  a  portion  of  the  guard  that  retired  before  them 
to  the  little  town  of  Saint  Angelo,  which  was  surrounded  by 
rude  walls,  and  perched  on  the  confined,  steep  apex  of  the 
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moonUiD,  like  an  eyry.    At  the  town  gate  thej  were  required 
to  pledge  their  words  that  they  would  comport  tbemaeWee 
soberly  and  tranquilly  as  long  as  they  should  remain  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  blessed  sanctuary,  and  without  any  other  diA 
ficulty  were  allowed  to  enter  and  go  whither  they  chose.   Some 
of  the  more  fervent  of  the  pilgrims  would  have  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  shriee ;  but  the  majority  wisely  deciding  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  scene  and  their  deyotions  much  better  when 
they  had  satisfied  their  craving  stomachs  and  dried  their  gar- 
ments, they  repaired  to  a  sort  of  hostelry  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  devotees  that  flocked 
at  all  seasons  to  Mount  St  Angelo.     They  could  not  expecito 
find  the  tooth  of  St.  Dentato,  nor  the  hair  of  St.  Peter's  beard ; ' 
but  as  to  the  creature-comforts  lost  with  the  sumptermulct  the 
hostelry  more  than  supplied  them,  and  the  Normans  were  soon 
restored  to  perfect  good-humour  by  copious  draughts  of  a  bright 
vermilion-coloured  wine,  the  produce  of  the  mountain,  which, 
if  not  so  strong  as  that  grown  at  Canusium»  was  generous  and 
enlivening. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  refreshed  pilgrims  repaired  with  de- 
vout feelings* to  the  cave  of  Saint  Michael, — a  place  so  singu- 
lar, so  romantic,  and  so  sacred,  as  to  merit  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. A  thick  and  verdant  wood  stood  above  the  grotto — ^it 
had  been  planted  by  the  devotees,  and  produced  the  more  ef- 
fect, as  this  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  so  rich  in  its  inner 
regions  in  forests  of  stately  oak,*  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
From  the  branches  of  these  artificially  planted  trees  depended 
— ^Dot  fruit,  but — stones  innumerable ;  it  being  one  of  the 
practices  of  the  pilgrims  of  those  days,  to  carry  each  a  large 
stone  tied  round  his  neck,  up  the  steep  mountain,  as  an  addi- 
tional penance,  and  to  hang  it  up  in  the  little  wood  over  the 
archangel's  grotto,  with  vows  and  prayers.  The  entrance^ 
into  the  cave,  which  had  not  been  excavated  by  human  hands, 
but  formed  in  the  solid  rock  at  the  volition  of  Saint  MichaeU 
was  by  a  marble  gate  of  vast  dimensions,  that  faced  the  sunny 
south.  Beyond  the  gate  a  flight  of  fifty-five  steps,  cut  in  the 
rock,  but  covered  with  milk-white  marble,  conducted  to  a 
spacious  chamber  ii|[hose  sides  were  excavated  into  numerous 
little  cappelle,  each  with  a  shrine  and  a  silver  lamp, — and  into 
numerous  tombs  of  distinguished  Christians,  who  had  been 


•Aquilonibus 


Querceta  Gargani  laborant. 

Horace,  lib.  ii.  Od«  9. 
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kappy  to  secure  so  sacred  a  resting-place  for  their  mortal  re- 
mains. At  the  western  side  of  this  chamber  was  another 
door,  not  of  marble,  but  of  bronze,  roost  elaborately  worked ; 
and  when  this  turned  on  its  hinges,  which  it  never  did  until  the 
son  had  risen  from  the  Adriatic,  and  invested  with  his  rays  the 
shoulder  of  the  mount,  the  devotee  was  admitted  into  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  a  small  inner  cave  in  which  the  saint 
is  said  to  have  resided.  Cut  out  of  one  huge  solid  block  of 
the  almost  marble  mountain, — low,  obscure,  damp,  cold,  and 
horrid,  with  drops  of  icy  water  continually  dropping  from  the 
rock, — a  place  less  adapted  for  human  habitation  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  was  the  more 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  soul.*  Among  other  shrines 
that  consecrated  the  gloomy  cell  was  a  small  rude  altar  cut  in 
the  rock  where  the  archangel  himself  had  celebrated  diur- 
nally  the  mysterious  mass ;  and  a  few  paces  from  this  altar 
there  flawed  a  gentle  fountain,  insignificant  from  the  volume 
of  its  waters,  but  important  from  the  miraculous  qualities  they 
contained ;  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  who  drank  of  them  with 
(kith  were  healed  and  comforted,  and  the  crystal  liquid  was  used 
all  over  the  countrv  as  the  most  efficacious  of  medicines  for 
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every  disease.  Around  this  spdvnca  were  niches, — not  made 
artificially,  but  by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  rock, — to  invite 
mortals  to  holy  contemplation  and  to  penitence.  In  fine,  the 
spot  was  in  all  its  details,  and  in  its  obscurity  and  mysteri- 
ousness,  admirably  ndapted  to  work  on  the  susceptible  super- 
stition of  the  times  ;  and  our  gallant  but  rude  Norman  pil- 
grims, as  they  knelt  at  altar  after  altar, — as  they  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  shrine  of  the  archangel,  or  in  the 
opaque  gloom  of  the  caverns, — listened  to  the  legends  of  the 
place,  as  told  by  the  priests  of  Saint  Michael,  their  guides,  and 
Ipeceived  the  impressions  with  a  depth  and  intensity  propor- 
tioned to  their  simplicity,  and  to  the  original  strength  of  their 
devotional  excitement,  which  had  sufficed  to  carry  them  so 
many  hundred  miles  from  their  homes,  to  kneel  where  the  saint 
had  kneeled,  and  to  pray  where  he  had  prayed,  f     They  tar- 

*  ^<  Credo,'*  Bays  the  credulous  Leandro  Alberti,  "  non  ad  altro  fine 
ed  oraamento  fatta  che  per  la  salute  delP  anime  nostre." 

t  Though  I  have  passed  this  mountain  and  the  town  of  Saint  An- 

f)lo  three  times,  and  have  been  many  more  times  in  its  neighbourhood, 
never  stopped  to  visit  the  sanctuary.  I  was  then  tired  of  miracles, 
and  miraculous  and  holy  spots,  but  I  have  since  regretted  the  circum- 
stance. The  description  of  the  cave  is  taken  from  "  Descrizione  di 
ttttta  Italia^'  by  Leandro  Alberti,  a  great  authority  in  these  matters. 
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lied  long,  luxuriating  in  their  feelings  and  imagininga*    Com* 

pared  with  this  low,  gloomy  cave^  what  were  the  glories  of 

Che  lofty  baronial  bail,  lighted  with  a  thousand  torches,  and 

hung  with  arms  and  banners  ?    These  coarse,  hard  rocks,  and 

this  darkness  that  might  almost  be  felt,  had  been  irradiated  bj 

the  immortal  presence  of  one  of  the  highest  of  the  heayenlj 

hoat-^ere,  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  the  archangel  had 

held  frequent  communion  with  the  mother  of  God ;'  and  a 

breath — an  afflatus  of  the  saintly  and  of  the  Divine  Spirk 

might  still  linger  in  that  chilling  air.     There  was  the  high 

satisfaction  too,  resulting  from  difficulties  overcome — and 

overcome,  in  their  estimation  at  least,  for  the  most  virtuous 

and  holy  of  purposes  ;  and  as  the  hardy  adventurers  pictured 

on  the  cavers  darkness  the  long  and  sultry  plains  of  Apulii^ 

Campanis,  and  Lombardy,  and  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and  the 

Jiira,  and  their  far-off  homes  at  the  extremity  of  fiurope, 

where  France  looks  across  a  narrow  sea  on  the  white  clifl&  of 

England,  they  might  well  be  disposed  to  linger  at  the  bourn 

for  which  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and  which  they  had  at 

last  attained.     They  did  not  turn  to  depart  without  a  sigh  that 

they  could  claim  no  property  in  objects  so  invaluably  sacred, 

nor  without  the  contemplation  of  one  of  those  deeds  common 

in  the  ages  of  barbarism,  when  relics  were  often  purloined, 

and  the  possession  of  a  lifeless  body — a  limb— or  a  bono, 

woald  be  sufficient  cause  for  a  bloody  war  between  cities  and 

states.    They  could  hardly  hope  at  any  time  to  carry  away 

the  caVe ;  but  they  gazed  with  cupidity  on  a  crystal  crucifix 

which  Uiey  were  assured  had  been  used  by  Saint  Michael  in 

his  devotions.    Such  a  treasure  would  repay  a  journey  to  the 

ends  of  the  world,  yet  they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  seize  it 

and  escape. 

As  the  Normans  wended  back  towards  the  regions  of  day, 
and  had  gained  the  marble  covered  steps  that  led  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  they  saw  before  them,  standing  by  one  of  several 
fissures  in  the  rock,  which  had  been  cut  through  to  admit 
light,  the  same  commanding  figure,  attired  in  the  Greek  cos- 
tume, who  had  parleyed  with  the  guards  and  procured  them 
admission  to  the  sanctuary. 

^  The  benediction  of  Saint  Michael  be  upon  you  I''  cried 

Gibbon  and  others,  indifferent  to  the  Bpot  ai  the  abode  of  a  saint, 
would  identify  it  with  the  residence  of  the  soodisayer  Calchatf,  the  son 
of  Thestor,  who  aocompamed  the  Greeks  to  Troy  ;  for,  accordingr  to 
Strabo,  (lib.  vi.)  Calcbas  had  a  temple,  an  oraola,  and  a  cmtam,  on 
Monnt  Garganus. 

Vol.  I.— 13 
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IIm  fcremott  of  the  Normansy  aB  be  caught  the  eye  of  tke 
stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  examining  their  band  with  intense 
interest.  **  We  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  having  knelt  at 
his  altar  without  the  trouble  of  fighting  1" 

<*  Ye  should  not  seem  men  to  think  fighting  ahtays  a  troa- 
Me/'  said  the  stranger,  in  an  under«tone  of  Yoice,  as  they  drew 
near  to  him. 

*^  It'  is  never  so  to  a  Norman  with  a  clear,  fkir  field !" 
proudly  replied  the  young  pilgrim,  whose  distinguishing  manly 
beauty  has  already  been  alluded  to,  ^nd  whom  we  may  hence- 
forth call  by  his  name — Drogo. 

^<  And  4n  a  holy  cause !"  added  his  aged  companion,  who 
had  acknowledged  to  the  merits  of  the  lost  mule,  and  to  his 
theft  of  the  same. 

^*  And  can  none  but  a  holy  cause — nothing  less  than  a  pil- 
grimage to  a  saint,  and  a  dark  hole,  direct  those  swords  and 
lances,  which  appeared  to  me  a  few  hours  ago,  at  the  moun- 
tain pass,  to  be  so  familiar  to  your  handft !"  inquired  the  stran- 
ger, drawing  close  10  Drogo  as  he  spoke. 

^<  Hem  !  hem  ! — gentle  sir,  if  you  will  take  a  walk  with  ua 
to  the  lands  whence  we  come,  we  will  show  you,  in  broad  and 
fertile  provinces,  objects  which  have  unsheathed  the  swords 
and  couched  the  lances  of  the  Normans — and  which  de- 
served to  be  won,  as  they  have  been,  by  us !" 

'<  Something  of  this  bath  reached  me  even  in  this  remote 
eagle's  nest,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing  stilLcloser  to  Drogo, 
and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper  ;  **•  moreover,  I  have  seen 
and  respected  your  determined  valour  ; — and,  hark  ye  1 — had 
I  but  a  thousand  men  like  you,  I  would  put  an  empire  at  their 
disposal !" 

**  Ay !  an  empire !  and  you  a  Greek — a  subject  of  that  em- 
pire !*^  said  Drogo,  inquiringly. 

*'  I  am  not  what  I  seem,*'  said  the  stranger ;  '^  but  this  is 
not  the  fitting  place  for  disclosure  : — follow  me  when  I  emerge 
from  this  cavern." 

**  [  will  follow  you,"  replied  the  youth,  confidently ;  and 
turning  to  his  aped  and  more  experienced  companion,  he  im- 
parted the  startling  hints  of  the  stranger,  and  requested  his 
attendance  at  the  important  congress. 

On  reaching  the  door  of  the  cave,  tlie  stranger  tursed  and 
ascended,  and  his  bright-coloured  and  flowing  robes  were  seen 
gliding  through  tlie  dark  grove  that  grew  over  those  sainted 
vaults.  The  two  Normans  followed  him,  and  presently  aU 
three  disappeared  behind  the  ridge  of  a  hill.     When  they 
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rasched  an  approiiriate  place,  the  strangw  paused  aad  ad* 
dfcased  the  Noraiani* 

*^  You  are  of  a  noble  etock,"  said  he  in  a  flattering  tonei«— 
**  I  see  it  in  your  manly  forms  and  proud  bearing  (the  pilgrims 
bowed). — You  are  nobles  among  your  race.  Now  tell  me  1 
eould  not  your  invitation  and  example  bring  an  armament  of 
men,  such  as  are  now  with  yoU|  to  sustain  a  cause  where  suc- 
cess is  certain— the  reward  incalculably  great?*' 

^  Bj  sea  or  by  land,  the  companions  of  Rollo,"  cried  the 
young  Norman,  whose  enthusiasm  was  inflamed  by  the  thoughts 
of  bis  ancestors  and  their  ever  victorious  leader, — **  by  sea  or 
l^  land,  they  carried  arms  that  were  never  seen  to  retreat  be« 
fore  a  foe ;  and,  even  now,  the  Normans'  enterprise  is  the 
same,  and  they  regard  not  distances.  Perhaps  you  are  right 
— perhaps  I,  my  friend,  might  head  a  band  of  warriors  in* 
stead  of  a  troop  of  pilgrims ; — but,  gentle  sir,  how  would  you 
employ  our  Norman  bipod  ?'' 

**  Should  you  be  disinclined  to  embrace  my  projects,**  said 
the  stranger  cautiously,  *^  may  I  rely  on  )our  preserving  ray 
secret?" 

^*  Implicitly  you  may  !*'  cried  both  of  the  Normans* 

**  My  life,  and  more  than  life,  depends  upon  your  silence,-— i 
will  you  swear  it  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

<*  Ay,  willingly,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  martial  pilgrims, 
who  were  impatient  to  gain  possession  of  the  secret,  raised 
their  swords,  kissed  the  cross  on  their  hilts,  and  hurriedly  swore 
as  much  as  their  inviter  required. 

^^  This  loose,  flowing  garb,  which  the  Greeks  imitated  from 
the  effeminate  slaves  of  the  east,  covers  no  Greek,  but  a  mo^ 
tal  foe  of  the  Greek  empire — the  sworn  enemy  of  all  Greeks* 
My  name  is  Melo — I  am  an  Italian,  a  noble  of  the  city  of 
Bari,  and  one  who  lately  would  have  rescued  his  country  from 
the  oppression,  the  degradation,  of  a  vile  and  heretical  race  I" 

"  Heretical !"  exclaimed  Drogo. 

**  Yes,  in  good  sooth !"  said  bis  more  learned  and  travelled 
companion,  ^*  the  Greeks  are  all  heretics !" 

**  Contemners  of  ihefUoque  /"  added  the  wary  Melo. 

•*  Horrible !  Why,  a  war  with  auch  would  be  a  holy  war  !'* 
cried  the  young  man,  whose  mind  was  filled  with  an  indefiiute 
horror  of  what  he  understood  absolutely  nothing. 

«<  As  such  I  deemed  it, "  said  the  noble  citizen  of  Bari, 
**  when  I  raised  the  standard  of  independence — but,  alas !  I 
had  not  hearts  so  bold  as  yours  to  enrol  under  my  bannera— 
I  was  defeated,  and  became  a  fugitive.    The  Greeks  thiisted 
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"fAeir  my  blood — I  was  himted  like  a  beast  of  the  foreBt ;  and 
you  have  no  means  of  conceiving  by  what  execrable,  horrid 
tortures  I  should  have  been  put  to  death,  had  they  then  suc- 
oeeded  in  taking  me.  But  at  last  I  gained  this  inaccessible 
retreat ;  and  from  the  happy  moment  in  whjich  I  saw  you  this 
morning,  I  have  again  begun  to  hope — to  aspire,  as  a  cer- 
tainty,  at  revenging  mine  and  my  country's  wrongs  on  the 
Greeks,  and  at  securing  for  my  coadjutors  a  most  splendid  es- 
tablishment on  the  rich  plains  of  Apulia  !" 

^^  I'bey  are  fertile  plains,"  said  both  of  the  Normans. 

*'  Still  frich,  though  so  often  devastated,  so  long  oppressed 
by  the  effeminate  Greeks ! — Look  there !''  and  Melo,  as  he 
spoke,  stretched  his  hand  towards  the  vast  Apulian  fiat,  fairly 
illuminated  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  ^  There, 
in  that  angle,  between  the  river  Ofanto  and  the  sea,  where 
now  but  one  ruinous  town  meets  the  eye,  in  former  days,  ere 
the  degradation  of  Italy  began,  a  dozen  prosperous  cities  rose ; 
—-that  solitary  sheep-walk, — that  neglected  and  unhealthy 
marsh,  where  the  buffalo  wallows,  once  supported  a  dense  and 
happy  population  ;  and  far  away,  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount 
Vultur,  are  fertile  lands,  to  reward  those  who  shall  wrench 
them  from  the  Greeks.  You  may  bring  a  nation  with  you, 
bold  Normans,  and  find  a  prosperous  settlement  for  them  all  !'* 

The  dark-blue  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  glistened  at  the  moral 
and  physical  prospect  laid  before  them ;  and  Drogo  replied 
vith  the  energy  and  hopefulness  of  youth  :  ^*  it  is  enough ! 
we  have  lieard  enough !  we  will  presently  return  with  troops 
of  Norman  lances  at  our  backs.     Apulia  shall  be  ours  !*' 

^'  And  Mount  Saint  Angelo,  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
blessed  cave  of  Saint  Michael !"  added  the  old  man. 

*<Such  prizes  are  worth  contending  for,"  replied  Melo, 
who,  resolved  that  no  allurement  he  could  command  should  be 
wanting,  added  to  the  ardent  Drogo,— ^^ And  perhaps  we  have 
other  things  to  tempt  the  brave  and  young.  The  maids  of 
Italy  are  fair  and  well  proportioned,  fitting  wives  for  the  vai- 
orousy  with  whom  they  might  become  again,  what  the  Roman 
matrons  once  were,  the  mothers  of  earth*s  conquerors !  but  I 
have  said  enough  I  you  are  pledged  to  my  cause !" 

The  Normans  again  raised  their  heavy  cross-hilted  swords 
to  their  lips,  and  vowed  to  return  to  Apulia  with  such  retainers 
and  friends  as  they  could  influence  in  Normandy.  The  bold 
conspirator  then  withdrew,  inviting  them  to  repair  in  the 
evening  to  his  residence,  where  they,  and  as  many  of  their 
companions  as  they  chose  to  conduct  with  them,  should  be 
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hospitably  entertained.     In  the  hostelry,  where  Drogo  and  his 
friend  asked  a  few  simple  questions  as  to  tlie  character  and 
quality  of  the  fugitire  noble  of  Bari,  they  received  a  surprising 
account  of  his  wealth  and  munificence  ;  and  they  might  judge 
for  themselves,  when,  shortly  aAer,they  were  received  by  Melo 
in  a  banqueting* hall  that  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  by  a 
prince  for  the  entertainment  of  princes.     They  were  pledged 
in  wine-cups  of  solid  gold  and  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the 
table   presented  to  their   astonished  eyes  such  a  treasure,  of 
gold,  of  silver,  and  of  crystal,  as  they  had  never  before  seen. 
The  repast  and  the  wines  were  worthy  of  the  vessels  they  were 
served  in  ;  nor  did  the  busy  dreams  of  ambition  deaden  the 
appetites  of  the   sturdy  Normans.     Melo  presided,  with  no 
other  friend  with  him  than  his  brother-in-law — the  associate  in 
his  revolt,  exile,  and  recently-formed  views.     When  the  elated 
pilgrims,  who  were  dazzled  with  the  superior  refinement  which 
Melo  had  imitated  from  thd  nobles  of  the  Greek  empire,  rose 
to  depart,  their  generous  host  informed  them  that  they  would 
find,  on  their  return  to  the  hostelry,  that  he  had  thought  of  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  with  the  mule.     Drogo,  he  insisted^ 
should  sleep  where  he   had  supped  :  an  apartment  had  been 
prepared  for  him.     It  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  admit 
as  yet  the  companions  of  Drogo  and  the  old  man  into  the  im- 
portant secret,  and  the  festivity  of  the  evening  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  discussion  and  business ;  but,  on  finding  them* 
selves  alone  with  the  gallant  young  Norman,  Melo  and   his 
relative  turned  to  the  subject  that  was  to  make  them  or  to  mar 
them,  and  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  cowardice  and  unpopularity  of  the  Greeks,  the 
weakness  of  their   fortified  towns — adding  whatever  besides 
might  operate  upon  the  susceptible  warrior  and  devout  Catholio 
— that  he  wished  the  distances  of  time  and  place  were  annihi* 
lated,  and  that  he  at  once  could  march  to  victory  and  glory. 
He  retired  to  rest  with  a  mind  excited  to  its  utmost  pitch  ;  and 
the  scenes  and  novel  suggestions  of  the  day  floated  through  his 
brain  with  overpowering  vividness  and  confusion.     The  wine 
he  had  drunk  had  brightened  instead  of  dulling  his  imaginative 
faculties ;  he  lay  on  his  couch  like  one  affected  by  a  magie 
spell,  when,  to  complete  that  enchantment,  the  tones  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument  and  of  a  gentle  voice — a  female  voice,  silvery  and 
thrilling — broke  upon  the  hushed  stillness  of  night.     His  whole 
soul  was  transported  to  his  ears,  and  floated  on  the  cadence  of 
the  invisible  minstrel ;  and  when  the  voice  was  hushed,jind  the 
last  vibration  of  the  instrument  had  ceased  to  undulate,  he  fan^r 
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eied — ^b^  felt-— tbtt  he  had  listened  to  one  of  the  celestial  choir. 

At  last  sleep  fell  upon  his  tired  senses ;  but  sleep  was  scarcely 
less  ecstatic  ;  for  his  dreams  renewed  in  fantastic  assemblage 
the  mountain  path,  and  the  consecrated  grot — the  splendid 
stranger,  and  the  Apuiian  plain — the  sumptuous  banquet — the 
flying  Greeks— a  psJace,  himself  its  master — a  fair  bride,  and 
a  wide  estate,  with  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds,  and  a  minstrel 
that  discoursed  heavenly  music. 

It  was  much  later  than  a  soldier's  and  a  pilgrim's  hour 
when  Drogo  awoke  the  following  morning.  Tasso  had  not  yet 
lived  his  life  of  poetry  and  wo,  and  created  the  garden  of  Ar- 
mida,  or  the  young  Norman  might  have  fancied  himself  there. 
On  approaching  a  window  that  looked  over  a  small  enclosed 
garden,  he  saw  a  youthful  female  figure  busied  in  gathering 
-flowers,  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
thought  he  still  must  dream.  Her  face,  which  was  upturned 
as  her  small  taper  fingers  reached  to  some  flaunting  roses  high 
above  her  head,  was  i  exquisite  in  formation  and  com|Vexion, 
still  more  exquisite  in  expression.  Her  form  was  as  faultless 
as  her  face,  and  displayed  with  all  its  advantages  by  a  costume 
of  peculiar  elegance,  such  as  is  still  found  among  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  iE^rean,  and  which  tlie  fair  wearer  had  copied 
from  that  of  the  Greek  ladies  of  Bari.  A  loose  robe  of  azure 
silk,  which  concealed  none  of  the  proportions  and  graces  of  a 
lithe  swan-like  neck  and  perfectly  turned  shoulders,  was  con- 
fined at  the  waist  bv  an  oriental  sbawl ;  thence  it  descended  in 
broad  free  folds,  but  not  lower  tiian  the  knee.  Beneath  this 
robe  were  flowing  trousers  of  linen  whiter  than  snow,  and 
these  were  contracted  above  the  ankle,  leaving  exposed  the 
high  instepped  feet,  which  were  secured  in  beautiful  small 
slippers,  but  otherwise  naked.  Her  coeflure  should  have  ap- 
peared studied  from  some  ancient  Greek  statue,  so  elegant  was 
it,  and  so  classical.  A  gauze  handkerchief,  silvery  and  airy, 
such  as  might  have  been  woven  by  the  ancient  looms  of  Ceos, 
bound  her  head,  and  was  enwreathed  with  broad  plaits  of  her 
glossy  black  hair ;  but  the  principal  treasure  of  her  <^  nerissime 
ehiome"  was  unconfined,  and  floated  down  her  shoulders. — 
As  the  young  Norman  gazed  in  ecstasy  and  entranccment,  by 
design  or  chance  the  lovely  maiden  turned  and  looked  up  to 
the  casement  where  he  was  standing :  their  eyes  met ;  she  re- 
mained a  few  moments  as  if  fascinated  by  the  stranger's  ardent 
looks,  then  blushed,  and  retired  within  the  house. 

But  the  charms  of  those  liquid  eyes  glancing  through,  their 
long,  black,  silken  lasheflT,  had  done  their  work  on  Drogo,  wha 
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now  bound  to  the  cause  he  had  embraced  by  ties  stronger 
than  those  of  arobilioo,  or  any  other  employed  by  the  artftil 
Melo.-  For  such  an  Italian  bride  as  that,  how  much  would  he 
dare  in  the  battle  i  how  willingly  would  he  renounce  his  coun- 
try and  his  kindred  1  But  who  was  she  ?  Could  she  be  his  ? 
Had  Melo  such  a  prize  to  offer  ?  and  would  he  offer  it  to 
him  ? 

A  lover  of  more  modem  and  more  refined  times  might  have 
been  less  direct ;  but  our  impetuous  Norman  at  once  sought 
his  host,  and  asked,  in  very  plain  terms,  whether  the  angel  he 
had  just  seen  in  the  garden  was  his  daughter — whether,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  maids  of  Italy  who  were  to  reward  the  brave, 
be  alluded  to  her — in  short,  whether  he  might  aspire  to  such  a 
bride. 

*^  Zoe  is  my  sister's  child,"  replied  the  wily  revolutionist : 
^  her  father  supped  with  us  last  night,  and  he  will  confirm  what 
I  now  assure  you,  that  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  with  a  dower 
that  might  befit  a  princess,  will  in  the  hour  of  victory  be  award- 
ed to  the  hero  who  shall  have  enabled  us  to  throw  off  our 
odious  chains !  Yes,  gallant  youth !  Zoe  was  present  to  my 
mind  when  I  spoke  of  our  Italian  maids.  You  have  seen  her ; 
and  you  may  tell  your  comrades  there  are  others  within  the 
walla  of  Bari,  and  the  cities  on  the  Adriatic  held  by  the  un- 
warlike  Greeks,  as  fair  as  she." 

The  delighted  Drogo  might  have  thought  the  equality  of 
charms  impossible,  but  he  said,  **  To  us  Normans  you  can  offer 
no  rewards  so  tempting.  The  maidens  may  prepare  for  manly 
bridegrooms.     O  that  I  were  beyond  the  Alps !" 

^*  You  may  soon  be  there,"  added  Melo ;  *^  your  pilgrimage 
ia  performed  ;  you  may  return  with  the  speed  of  a  courier. — 
Horses  I  have,  and  money  too  ;  you  shall  make  your  choice, 
and  name  your  sum." 

"  It  is  well  considered,"  replied  Drogo ;  "  I  will  return  with 
my  aged  companion,  who  has  influence  among  our  Normans ; 
the  rest  of  our  bJtnd  may  follow,  or — " 

**  Why  not  remain  where  they  are  ?"  asked  Melo. 

^^  Assure  them  but  of  good  quarters,  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions,  fighting,  and  a  proper  reward  for  fighting,  and  not 
a  man  among  them  will  hesitate  to  stay." 

^  All  those  assurances  shall  they  have,  and  more,"  said 
Melo ;  *^  but  my  niece  salutes  you,  brave  Drogo." 

The  Norman  turned  and  beheld  with  renewed  and  increased 
rapture  the  blushing  maiden  meekly  bowing  before  him^  with 
htf  delicate  hands  crossed  on  her  innocent  breast. 
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At  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  remote  from  the 
simplicity  of  manners  that  had  distinguished  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ;  from  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse  between  the  two 
sexes  that  existed  under  the  empire,  as  well  as  under  the  re- 
pubiict  and  which,  extended  and  cultivated  in  modern  times, 
has  produced  half  the  civilization  and  all  the  amenities  of 
European  society.  They  had  been  infected  by  the  example 
of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Crreeks,  and  their  women  were 
condemned  to  a  jealous  seclusion,  rarely  appearing  in  the  com* 
pany  of  men,  except  those  men  stood  in  a  close  degree  of 
relationship.  But  Melo  and  his  brother-in-law  could  despise  a 
prejudice.  Zoe  was  introduced  to  strengthen  that  bond  on 
which  their  hopes  depended  ;  and  they  did  not  miscalculate  the 
effect  of  her  charms,  and  the  character  of  the  susceptible 
Norman.  A  few  brief,- timid  words — another  and  another 
meeting  with  those  exquisitely  languishing  eyes — a  balmy 
breath  from  those  cherub  lips,  that  foil  upon  his  cheek  as  he 
stooped  to  address  her,  completed  Drogo's  conquest  and  en- 
chantment. He  might  go  a  longer  journey  than  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  northern  ocean,  and  he  would  not  efface  the 
deep  impression  :  he  might  be  surrounded  in  his  father's  hall 
by  unvviiiing  relatives,  who  would  fain  prevent  his  expatriation ; 
but  Zoe^s  attraction  would  not  fail — he  would  soon  be  again  in 
Ita;iy. 

With  ibis  conviction  on  their  minds,  Melo  and  his  brother-in- 
law  hastened  to  conclude  their  negotiations  with  the  Normans, 
and  to  send  Drogo  on  his  way.  The  pilgrims  were  easily  per- 
suaded, when  informed  of  such  a  part  of  their  plans  as  Drogo 
and  Melo  thought  jfit  to  confide  to  them,  to  stay  as  soldiers ; 
and  before  the  hour  of  noon,  the  enamoured  warrior  and  his 
aged  companion,  mounted  on  strong  steeds,  and  well  furnished 
with  money,  were  descending  Mount  Garganus  by  an  opposite 
and  a  much  easier  road  than  the  one  by  which  they  had  come. 

As  romantic  as  this  were  the  circumstances  and  the  invita- 
tion that  brought  the  descendants  of  the  warriors  of  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Norway  into  Italy  ;  and  the  splendid  romance  of 
the  Norman's  history  has  no  pages  brighter  than  those  which 
described  the  wonderful  conquests  that  resulted  from  their  visit. 
In  a  few  years  the  successors  of  the  poor  pilgrims  we  have  seen 
toiling  towards  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Michael  were  counts  of 
provinces,  independent  princes,  kings  ;  and  while  England,  our 
native  country,  fell  to  a  Norman  dynasty,  the  same  heroic  race 
established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in  the  whole  of  tfje  south 
of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily — regions  (among  the  most 
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fertile  and  beautiful  of  earth)  which  now  form  the  kinffdom  of 
Naples.  A  contemporary  writer,  Nigellus,the  poeticar  biogra- 
pher of  Louis  the  French  king,  has  left  us  the  following  quaint 
but  characteristic  portrait  of  this  extraordinary  people  : — 

*'  Nort  quoqae  Francisco  dicastur  nomine  mannu 
Veloces,  agiJes,  armigerique  nimii ; 
Ip06  quidem  populas  iatd  pernotUB  habetur, 

Lintre  dape«  quvrit,  incoUtatqae  mare.       * 
Puleher  adest  facie,  Tultaqae  statuque  deconis."* 

And  an  English  historian  of  our  own  daysf  has  so  concisely  and 
admirably  traced  the  early  history  of  the  Normans,  and  their 
first  contact  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  we  can  in  nowise 
do  sfi  well  as  in  using  his  words. 

^^  The  pirates  of  the  north  were  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  Normans.  The  love  of  a  predatory  life  seems  to  have 
attracted  adventurers  of  diflferent  nations-  to  the  Scandinavian 
seas,  from  whence  they  infested,  not  only  by  maritime  piracy, 
but  continual  invasions,  the  northern  coasts  both  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  causes  of  their  sudden  appearance  are  inex- 
plicable, or  at  least  could  only  be  sought  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  Scandinavia.  For  undoubtedly  the  coasts  of  France 
and  England  were  as  little  protected  from  depredation  under 
the  Merovingian  kings,  and  those  of  the  heptarchy,  as  in  subse- 
quent times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of  an  attack  from  this 
side  is  recorded,  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
till  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In  787,  the  Danes,  as  we  called 
those  northern  plunderers,  began  to  infest  England,  which  lay 
most  immediately  open  to  their  incursions.  Soon  afterward 
they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  Charlemagne  repulsed 
them  by  means  of  his  fleets ;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few  places 
duringbis  reign.  In  Louis's  reign  their  depredations  upon  the 
coasts  were  more  incessant,  but  they  did  not  penetrate  into  the 
inland  country  till  that  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  Normans 
adopted  a  uniform  plan  of  warfare  both  in  France  and  England : 
sailing  up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels  of  small  burden,  and 
fortifying  the  islands  which  they  occasionally  found,  they  made 
these  intrenchments  at  once  an  asylum  for  their  women  and 
children,  a  repository  for  their  plunder,  and  a  place  o£  retreat 
from  superior  force.  After  pillaging  a  town,  they  retired  to 
these  strongholds,  or  to  their  ships ;  -and  it  was  not  till  872 

•NigelLtib.iv. 
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that  tliey  Tentured  to  keep  possession  of  Angers,  which,  how* 
ever,  tbey  were  compelled  to  evacuate.  Sixteen  years  after- 
ward they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and  committed  the  most  ruinous 
devastations  on  the  neigfaboliring  country.  As  these  Normana 
(as  pagans)  were  unchecked  by  religious  awe,  the  rich  mon- 
asteries, which  had  stood  harmless  amid  the  havoc  of  Chris- 
tian war,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  storm.  Perhaps  they  may 
have  endured  some  irrecoverable  losses  of  ancient  learning ;  but 
their  complaints  are  of  monnments  disfigured,  bones  of  saints 
and  kings  dispersed,  treasures  carried  away.  All  the  chief 
abbeys  were  stripped^bout  the  same  time,  either  by  the  enemy, 
or  for  contributions  to  the  public  necessity.  The  king  of 
France,  too  feeble  to  prevent  or  repel  these  invaders,  had  re- 
course to  the  palliative  of  buying  peace  at  their  hands,  or, 
rather,  precarious  armistices,  to  which  reviving  thirst  for  plun- 
der soon  put  an  end. 

At  length  Charles  the  Simple,  in  918,  peded  a  great  pro- 
vince, which  they  had  already  partly  occupied,  partly  rendered 
desoiate,  and  which  has  derived  from  them  the  name  of  Nor- 
mandy. Ignominious  as  this  appears,  it  proved  no  impolitic 
step.  RoUo,  the  Norman  chief,  with  all  his  subjects,  became 
Christians  and  Frenchmen  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  at  once  re- 
lieved from  a  terrible  enemy^  and  strengt&eiJ'ed  by  a  race  of 
hardy  colonists.*' 

Tlie  followers  of  RoHo,  who  rested  from  plunder  and  piracy 
in  the  quiet  possession.of  Normandy,  became  devout  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  particularly  addicted  to  pilgrimage8» 
which  gratified  their  curiosity  and  spirit  of  adventure.  In 
small' bodies,  well  armed,  on  account  of  the  lawless  character 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  the  Norman  pil- 
grims visited  the  shrines  of  Italy,  and  even  the  Holy  Land.* 
The  band  of  which  the  adventurous  Drogo,  the  hero  of  our  tale, 
was  the  leader,  was  one  of  these  devout  incorporations  ;  and 
there  appears  no  ground  of  suspecting  that  their  visit  to  Mount 
Garganus  had. any  other  motive  than  had  been  owned  by  many 
who  had  preceded  them  in  Italy. 

Little  more  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  pilgrim's 

*  Or  in  the  splendid  diction  of  Gibbon :  "  In  this  active  devotion 
their  minds  and  bodies  were  inTigorated  by  exercise :  danger  was  the 
inceDtive,  novelty  the  recompense ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was 
decorated  by  wonder,  credulity,  and  ambitious  hope.  They  confede* 
rated  for  their  mutual  defence ;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had 
been  allured  by  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  ofVen  ehastiwd  by  the  am 
•f  a  warrior."— ^Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  lvi« 
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intorview  with  the  disaifected  Melo  in  the  cave  of  Saint  Mi- 
cbaeU  wheo  a  warrior  was  seen  to  issae  from  a  castle  in  Nor 
mandy,  and  impetuously  to  urge  forward  his  noble  steed.  The 
animal  was  spirited,  and  seemed  more  than  to  participate  in  bis 
master's  impatience :  he  bit  his  curb  and  would  have  galloped 
down  a  steep  declivity.  The  cavalier  reined  him,  and  this  so 
suddenly^  and  with  such  strength,  that  the  fine  creature  was 
thrown  back  upon  his  haunches.  A  lovely  female  rushed  from 
a  thicket  by  the  road-side,  accosting  the  daring  rider,  and  at 
tiie  sight  of  his  accident  a  half-suppressed  cry  of  alarm  burst 
from  her.  The  warrior  did  not  appear  affected  by  the  lady's 
beauty  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  scarcely 
bowed  to  her,  but  continued  to  spur  his  horse,  that  after  several 
eflbrts  and  plunges,  in  which  he  had  nearly  fallen  on  his  flank, 
recovered  his  hinder  legs. 

Then  the  warrior  waved  a  brief,  almost  a  stern,  adieu,  and 
would  have  dashed  forward. 

*^  Not  so — not  so !"  cried  the  lady ;  and  she  caught  the  reins 
and  stood  before  the  steed,  so  that  he  could  not  proceed  without 
trampling  on  the  gentle  form  that  strove  to  detain  him.  '*  Oh ! 
yet  one  word ! — a  fond  farewell  I  I  feel  I  shall  never  see  you 
— ^never  see  you  more !'' 

The  generous  animal  piaffed  oh  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen  ; 
the  warrior  bent  over  his  neck,  and  grasping  the  lady's  hand, 
said,  in  a  tone  in  which  there  was  more  of  impatience  than 
tendemesSf  '*  Well,  then,  again  farewell !  Silly  girl  t  why  thus 
prolong  the  pains  of  parting  ?" 

*^  We  shall  never  meet  again  on  earth !"  cried  the  lady,  and 
her  arms  dropped  helplessly  to  her  sides. 

A  touch  of  the  rein  and  heel,  and  the  courser  had  his  way 
clear  before  him.  The  warrior  shouted  another  adieu,  and 
trotted  down  the  hill,  while  the  lovely  and  afflicted  female, 
voiceless  and  motionless,  stood  on  the  spot  where  he  had  dis- 
engaged himself  from  her,  with  her  eyes  fi^ed  on  his  fast  disap- 
pearing figure. 

The  warrior  was  Drogo,  and  the  female  a  sister  of  nearly  his 
own  age — the  companion  of  his  childhood,  his  dearest  favourite, 
until  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  Melo,  had  engrossed  all  the  affec- 
tions of  his  heart«  He  had  succeeded  in  his  mission  even 
beyond  his  expectations ;  he  had  fanned  a  spark  of  enterprise 
to  a  blaze,  and  was  now  hastening  to  rejoin  a  formidable  corps 
of  gallant  Normans,  whom,  with  flattering  prospects  and  as- 
surance of  success,  he  had  raised  for  the  service  of  the  revolted 
noble  of  Ban.    The  majority  of  these  men  were  his  equals, 
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and  followed  him  as  such,  aspiring  at  the  same  rewards  for 
their  valour,  and  un willing  to  acknowledge  any  other  subordi- 
nation  than  what  might  be  expedient  or  indispensable  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  rest,  of  meaner  birth  and  poorer  fortunes, 
were  retained  by  pay ;  but  even  they  hoped,  with  their  sword 
and  lance,  to  cut  out  for  themselves  fair  possessions  in  the  land 
of  the  pope  and  the  saints. 

The  intrepid  band  thus  freely  associated  for  tbe  deliverance  of 
Apulia,  passed  the  Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise 
of  pilgrims ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  were  sa- 
luted by  the  Chief  of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  .indigent 
with  arms  and  horses,  and  instantly  prepared  to  lead  them  to 
the  field  of  action.*  By  the  banks  of  tbp  Tyber,  Drogo  again 
saw  the  fascinating  Zoe,  who  had  lost  none  of  her  charms  since 
he  left  her.  Afler  a  few  days  stay,  rendered  an  elysium  by  her 
occasional  society,  he  repaired  to  the  field,  where  his  heroic 
achievements  were  to  win  her  for  his  bride.  The  name  ^nd 
character  of  the  rapidly  changing  scenes  of  our  Norman's  ad- 
ventures may  add  to  the  interest  and  romance  of  his  history. 
It  was  on  the  vast  Apulian  plain,  and  on  the  memorable  field 
of  Cannie,  wheire  Hannibal  triumphed  over  the  Romans,  that 
Drogo,  unacquainted  witli,  and  indififerent  to  ancient  glory, 
found  himself  at  last  in  presence  of  an  enemy  he  had  so  long 
and  ardently  desired  to  meet. 

The  Ofantus,  that  had  reflected  tbe  arms,  and  been  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  now  rolled  its 
tranquil  waters  between  Greeks  and  Normans,  and  the  other 
confederates  of  Melo ;  but  the  river — as  if  the  physical  had 
accorded  itself  to  the  moral  world — was  diminished  from  what 
it  is  described  as  being  in  ancient  days,  even  as  the  cause  now 
to  be  decided  on  its  banks,  and  the  armies  to  engage,  were 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  involved  in  the  cerfcanen  of 
the  son  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  consuls  iEmilius  and  Terentius 
Varro.' 

The  Greek  empire  at  this  period  (th^  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century)  still  retained  some  of  the  provinces  of  south- 
em  Italy,  which  were  misgoverned  by  a  lieutenant,  styled  Ca- 
tapan,  who  resided  at  Bari ;  but  so  weak  and  demoralized  was 
that  empire,  that  only  an  army  inconsiderable  in  number  and 
contemptible  in  quality,  could  be  raised  to  defend  Apulia. 
The  forces  of  Melo  were  incomparably  less ;  and  it  was  on 
one  hundred  and  fiAy,  or  at  most  two  hundred  Normans,  that 

*  Gibbon,  Moratori,  &c 
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be  reKed  for  Tictorj  :  nor  was  he  mlstakeo  is  their  eSkkej  and 
Talour.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  dashed  througli 
the  rnrer,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  their  strong  lances.  , 
The  Greeks  were  presently  disordered,  routed ;  and  Drogo,  # 
aAer  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  finished  the  business  of 
the  day  by  transfixing  the  flying  and  recreant  Catapan.  We 
may  draw  a  veil  over  the  carnage  that  accompanied  victory, 
lor  the  Normans  were  as  yet  a  cruel  race.  They  had  embraced 
tlie  Christian  religion :  but  even  as  the  Greeks  had  communi- 
cated to  that  religion  of  simplicity  and  truth  their  scholastic 
subtleties, — as  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  had  given  to  it  their 
contemplative  character  and  their  ascetic  morals ;  so,  when 
these  people  of  the  north  professed  Christianity,  that  religion 
became  for  them  sombre  and  bloody,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Odin, — their  ancient  faith.* 

The  resources  of  the  Greeks  were  however  not  yet  ex- 
hftdsted,  and  Melo  had  neither  the  warlike  engines  nor  numbers 
sufficient  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Bari,  or  of  any  of  the  other 
cities  held  by  the  empire  on  those  coasts.  He  was  moreover 
deceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who,  instead  of  rising  and 
uniting  themselves  with  him  against  their  oppressors,  stood 
aloof  as  timid  spectators.  In  fine,  the  victory  of  CannsB  had 
done  nothing  but  display  the  headlong  valour  of  Drogo  and 
his  Normans ;  and  shortly  afterward  another  Greek  army,  supe- 
rior in  number,  command,  and  appointment  to  the  first,  offered 
them  battle  in  the  same  plain.  In  this  second  engagement  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers,  ind  still  more  by  the  mili- 
tary engines  of  the  Greeks ;  and  when  all  their  allied  had  fled 
from  the  field  the  Normans  indignantly  retreated  with  their 
faces  to  the  enemy.  Their  loss  for  the  force  they  brought 
into  the  field  was  great,  nor  did  Drogo  escape  without  many 
wounds.  But  the  sons  of  Rollo  were  not  men  to  be  depressed 
by  a  calamity  however  great  and  unexpected :  they  had  seen 
the  division  and  weakness,  the  fertility  and  wealth  of  Italy— 
their  arms  could  defray  the  expenses  of  a  march,  and  they 
hastened  to  offer  the  service  of  their  formidable  swOrd  and 
lance  to  such  of  the  princes  of  the  south  of  Italy  as  could  best 
pay  them. 

Drosfo,  unassailed  hj  reproaches,  and  still  accompanied  by 
a  few  of  his  friends,  took  the  road  to  Rome  with  Melo  and 
his  brother-in-law  Datto,  the  father  of  the  fair  Zoe. 

When  the  young  Norman  reached  the  spot  where  she  whom 

*  Siimoadi,  Hist  dei  Rep.  It&l.  ch.  iv. 
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he  bad  hoped  on  retunuDg  to  call  hia  owo,  resided,  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  full  extent  of  the  misfortune  of  his  defeat. 
Though  he  had  fought  for  their  cause  with  a  devotion  and 
#  courage  that  might  merit  every  reward,  still  the  conditions  with 
Melo  and  Datto  depended  on  success : — they  were  beaten  and 
fugitives,  with  exhausted  means,-— and  be  an  adventurer*  with 
no  establishment  to  offer  a  lovely  bride  who  had  hitherto  lived 
in  affluence  and  splendour.  The  separation  of  the  confede- 
rates,  if  not  perfectly  sincere  on  the  side  of  the  nobles  of  Barit 
wore  the  appearance  at  least  of  frankness  and  friendship. 
Meloi  with,  that  untiring  zeal  and  energy  which  distinguished 
many  of  the  Italian  conspirators  or  revolutionists  of  the  middle 
ages,  determined  to  hasten  to  Germany,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
emperor  against  the  Gjreeks.  Datto,  who  could  not  remain  in 
safety  where  he  was,  prepared  to  retire  with  his  daughter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  Athenulf,  the  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Drogo  should  seek 
service  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  was  trembling  at  an  alliance 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Prince  of  Capua,  which  threatened 
the  territories  of  the  church.  He  was  flattered  witli  the  hope 
that  Melo  would  soon  return  with  an  army,  and  that  he,  who, 
in  the  mean  while  might  succeed  in  winning  over  some  of  the 
many  martial  pilgrims,  his  countrymen,  that  every  season  saw 
flocking  into  Italy,  should  have  a  distinguished  post  in  that 
army,  and  another  chance  of  gaining  his  bride,  with  the  means 
of  providing  for  her.  Drogo  .could  scarcely  murmur  or  object ; 
hut  when,  on  taking  leave  of  tlie  gentle  Zoe,  he  saw  tears 
swimm'mg  in  her  exquisite  black  eyes,  and  other  tokens  of 
sorrow — of  love, — he  could  not  help  proposing  to  the  innocent 
girl,  that  she  should  leave  all  and  flee  with  him.  Filial  affee* 
tion  triumphed  over  the  passion  which  had  indeed  found  its  way 
into  her  young  heart.  She  did  not  speak  of  the  privations  and 
perils  that  must  attend  her  as  the  wife  of  a  wandering  soldier, 
whos^  fortune  was  on  his  sword, — she  did  not  think  of  them  ; 
— but  sbe  thought  of  the  disappointment  and  wretchedness  of 
a  parent  who  was  now  berefl  of  every  thing  but  her ;  and  she 
said  decidedly,  though  her  voice  trembled, — ^<'0h,  no!  nol  I 
cannot  leave  my  poor  father — alone  in  the  midst  of  his  mis- 
fortunes !*' 

The  heart  of  our  hero,  though  somewhat  of  the  rudest,  could 
respect  so  generous  and  sacred  a  feeling.  He  gazed  once 
more  in  her  melting  eyes — once  more  he  pressed  her  trembling 
hand  to  his  breast,  and  then  with  a  farewell  and  a  blessing,  he 
mounted  his  charger  to  seek  in  scenes  of  violence  ^and  hlood 
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the  means  which  might  promote  his  union  with  so  much  heauty 
and  genileness. 

The  fortunes  of  Drogo  difiered  little  from  those  of  several 
who  had  been  his  associates,  and  of  many  who  followed  him  to 
the  field  of  Italy,  where,  though  not  under  the  name  of  con^ 
dottieri^  they  played  a  part  those  mercenaries  repeated  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  pope,  the  princes  of  Capua,  Bene- 
Tentum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alternately  subsidized  them  for 
their  domestic  quarrels :  the  superior  spirit  and  discipline  of 
the  Normans  gave  victory  to  the  side  which  they  espoused  ; 
an\)  their  cautious  policy  observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest 
the  preponderance  of  any  rival  state  should  render  their  aid 
less  important  and  their  service  less  profitable.*  But  Italy 
was  weaker  than  in  the  fourteenth  century :  the  Norpians 
were  united  among  themselves,  animated  by  a  spirit  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  condottieri ;  and  while  serving  as  mer- 
cenaries, they  always  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  separate 
state,  and  to  their  formation  in  Italy  as  a  nation.  And  both 
were  soon  theirs. 

The  sort  of  life  led  by  these  soldiers  of  fortune,  their  unre- 
strained license  in  the  field  or  in  the  camp,  were  not  of  a  na- 
ture favourable  to  gentle  feeling  or  romantic  passion  ;  but 
Drogo,  while  he  indulged  as  his  comrades  did,  would  still  feel 
the  inferiority  of  his  rude  enjoyments  to  that  happiness  which 
he  had  promised  himself,  when,  full  of  hope  and  the  image  of 
Melons  daughter,  he  first  departed  from  Monte  Gargano.  At 
the  festive  board,  or  in  the  midnight  watch,  during  the  long 
march,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  that  lovely  and 
gentle  image  would  frequently  fill  his  imagination,  and  correct 
his  inclinations  to  evil.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  Zoe  that 
made  his  heart  thrill,  as  the  cry  of  women  in  some  captured 
town  would  meet  his  ear ;'  and  to  her  innocence  and  beauty, 
as  cherished  and  worshipped  in  the  Norman*s  heart,  many  a 
helpless,  shrieking  female  was  indebted  for  th^  interference  and 
protection  of  Drogo. 

Many  months  had  passed  and  he  had  learned  nothing  of  his 
former  confederates, — had  never  heard  her  name,  save  in  the 
wlnspers  of  his  own  heart,  wlien  one  night,  as  unattended  he 
was  returning  from  a  ride  to  a  tower  he  then  commanded,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Roman  states,  a  voice  of  ill  omen — a  voice 
from  an  invisible  person,  struck  his  ear.  ^^  Poor  Drogo,  the 
Normani  expects  the  return  of  Melo,  and  the  h^nd  of  bis 
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niece !-— and  Melo  is  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
Zoe  beset  by  dangers  on  the  banks  of  the  Gariglianol" 

^^  Ha  \  what  say  you  ?*'  cried  Drogo,  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  the  yoice  proceeded,  and  where  he. saw  nothing  but 
a  row  of  poplar- trees  gently  waving  in  the  night  breeze. 

^^  If  Drogo  hasten  not  to  her  aid,  the  fair  Zoe  will  be  soon 
the  bride  of  another — perhaps  of  death !''  replied  the  same 
aolenin  voice. 

'*  Of  death ! — Zoe  f  murmured  the  Norman,  who,  hardy 
as  he  waSf  now  shook  in  his  saddle ! — ^'  but  tell  me,'*  he  cried* 
recovering  hhnself,  ^<  who  is  it  that  thus  speaks  to  me  without 
•bowing  himself?" 

^*  One  whose  presence  here  must  not  be  known,---one  who 
has  done  his  duty,  and  now  retires,"  said  the  same  voice,  but 
vhich  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  greater  distance  than  when  it 
bad  first  spoken. 

The  Norman  turned  his  compact,  active  palfrey  suddenly 
from  the  road,  behind  the  trees — he  rode  along  them,  glancing 
his  keen  eye  in  their  shadow  :  no  living  object  was  tliere,  save 
a  green  lizard  gliding  in  the  moonbeams  :  he  darted  across 
the  heath  beyond  the  poplars,  but  he  could  discover  nothing  ; 
and  retraced  his  way  to  (he  tower,  doubting  at  times  whether 
his  imagination  had  not  framed  the  alarming  dialogue ;  at 
others,  whether  he  had  not  heard  a  voice  from  another  world. 
Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  warning,  his  heart's  af- 
fections would  not  permit  him  to  disregard  it ;  and  Drogo's 
deeds  were  as  precipitate  and  decided  as  his  thoughts.  From 
the  garrison  of  the  tower*  he  selected  his  bravest  and  most 
trusty  fulloivers,  and  the  best  of  the  war-horses,  and  with  these 
fet  out  before  midnight,  with  the  determination  of  reaching 
Monte  Casino  by  a  rapid  march.  Familiar  by  this  time  with 
every  remote  tract  across  the  desolated  plains  of  the  Campagna, 
and  all  the  ptisses  and  intricacies  of  the  mountains  that  form 
the  strong  but  ill-defended  frontier  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  accustomed  to  follow  without  inquiry  or  misgiving 
their  bold  and  youthful  commander,  ever  happy  to  find  them* 
selves  on  a  secret  and  adventurous  expedition,  the  Normans 
pushed  gayly  forward ;  and  while  Drogo  thought  of  Zoe  and 
sighed  to  the  moon,  they  shook  their  lances  in  her  beams,  and 
elMered  their  way  with  a  rude  national  song. 

From  the  niow-eoverM  mountains  of  Norway  afar, 

Our  fathen  descended,  and  ruth'd  to  the  war  :  4 

No  fortun^g  had  they,  lave  the  lancet  we  hold ; 

But  a  lance  ii  a  realm  in  the  bandi  of  the  bold. 
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TImj  charged  on  tb^  foe,  and  tboir  ft^ds  wore  a  bork ; 
They  acoarM  the  North  ocean,  so  dreary  and  dark. 
On  £ngland*a  white  clip's,  and  the  eh  ores  of  the  main, 
'Mldat  the  wind  and  the  itorm,  and  the  lieet  and  the  rain, 

I        Their  bark  and  their  lance  gain'd  the  prixe  that  they  aoaght. 
And  the  fair  blue-eyed  maideni  were  sold  and  were  bought ) 
IVhile  the  rich  city  pillaged,  the  strong  tower  in  flame. 
Spread  afar  o*er  the  nationi  the  dread  of  their  name. 

Old  RoUo  reposed  from  the  strife  and  the  toil ; 
But  a  pro?ince  of  beauty,  and  fertile  the  soil. 
Was  the  meed  of  his  valour  in  fair  Normaodie, 
Where  the  friends  of  our  youth  and  our  kindred  be. 

And  now  we  are  marching  in  lands  fairer  far, 

Nor  will  ▼ictory  yet  pale  Uie  glow  of  her  star ; 

We  haye  cross'd  the  high  Alps  and  the  Apennines  twain. 

How  ofl  have  we  conquerM  ! — we'll  conquer  again  ! 

We  hare  drank  of  the  Tyber,  the  Amo,  the  Po, 
The  Adige,  the  Tara— and  better,  I  trow, 
Of  Italy's  Wines,  whore  most  generous  they  ran. 
As  clear  as  her  skies,  and  as  warm  as  her  sun. 

We  have  woo*d  and  haye  won  the  dark  maidens  of  ftomer- 
Who  thinks  i>f  the  pale  cheeks  abandoned  at  home  ? — 
When  eyes  beam  on  his,  all  so  warm  and  so  black. 
Oh !  what  eye,  cold  and  blue,  can  e'er  summon  him  back  f 

Then  on,  comrades,  on ! — with  a  lance  and  a  steed, 

We  never  can  know  either  fear  or  a  need. 

liOt  Drogo  still  lead  us  by  night  and  by  day,  '■'■'■■ 

Tis  to  conquest  and  triumph — ^Hurra !  and  Hurra  I 

At  the  morninf  dawn  the  Norman  troop  stopped  at  a  retired 
mountain  hamlet,  where  they  found  provieions  for  themselves 
and  .horses  :  and  after  two  or  three  hours*  repose— that  short 
and  sweet  repose  which  none  enjoy  so  fully  as  the  tired  soldiery 
or  hardy  traveller — ^they  again  mounted  and  continued  their 
march.  Their  road  lay  through  mountsinous  regions*  singo* 
larlj  wild  and  picturesque,  liut  thinly  inhabited  by  a  pastoral 
people,  who  here  and  there  were  seen,  in  their  sheepdtia 
jackets  and  caps,  looking  out  from  some  wild  wood,  or  down 
from  the  ridge  of  some  hill,  on  the  gallant  Norman  band  whose 
physiognomy,  arms,  and  horses  evidently  excited  their  simple 
astonishment  and  admiration. 

By  the  hour  of  noon  they  had  descended  into  a  vast  plain, 
litrQiigli  which  more  than  one  stately  river  was  seen  flowing  to* 
wards  the  clear  blue  waves  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  that  skirted 
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the  boriaEOBy  dotted  at  intervftls  with  «  little  wland,  tiiatfleemed 
floating  between  the  waters  and  the  sky.  Here  they  ogaia 
halted  in  the  rear  of  a  small  wailed  town,  which  waa  evidently 
thrown  into  consteni'ation  by  their  approach.  Drogo  had  not 
said  a  word  ««  to  the  object  c»i*  this  sudden  ezpeditiony  or  the 
place  of  its  destination ;  but  when  they  now  remounted,  he 
^ed  out  cheeringly,  ^*  To  the  left,  my  merry  men  ! — a  light 
hand  on  the  rein,  and  we  shall  soon,  be  at  Monte  Casino  !" 

*^  What  I — has  the    wealthy   abbot  fallen  into  some*  new 
scrape,  or  are  we  riding  a  pilgrimage  ?"  thought  the  Normans ; 
'  but  they  only  gave  utterance  to  a  cheerful  hurra  I  as  they 
obeyed  their  leader*s  command. 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  the  band  iBdeed  ap- 
proached the  detached,  abrupt  mountain  on  which  that  far* 
famed  monastery  of  Saint  Benedict  is  situated. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mount,  and  immediately  under  the  sacred 
edifice,  was  the  little  city  of  Saint  Germano,  with  crenelated 
walls,  turrets,  and  a  rude  castle  on  a  rock  behind  it ;  while  in 
front  of  the  town,  as  if  to  add  at  once  to  its  beauty  and  its 
strength,  there  flowed  a  clear,  deep  river-— one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tributaries  to  the  Garigliano,or  classical  Liris.  Nearer 
at  hand,  on  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  were  scattered  themelao* 
cboly  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Caaininmy  among  which  how- 
ever still  remained  (as  they  even  now  remain),  in  tolerable 
preservation,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  small  Roman  temple^  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church.  The  Normans  hailed  the  lofty 
monastery  as  the  pilgrims  had  done  at  the  sight  of  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Michael,  for  the  place  was  almost  as  sacred.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  reached  the  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which ' 
the  town  was  approached  ;  it  was  defended  by  a  tower,  whose 
garrison  was  far  from  being  inchned  to  dispute  the  passage,  for  * 
they  turned  out  and  welcomed  the  brave  Drogo  by  name  and 
acclamations.  They  were  Normans  like  themselves,  though 
in  the  pay  of  the  great  abbot ;  and  the  rest  of  their  membeni 
in  the  town  received  the  gallant  captain  and  his  troop  with  the 
same-feeling,  and  with  just  as  little  inquiry  as  to  the  motivee 
that  brought  them  thither. 

After  a  short  and  private  conversation  with  the  leader  of  the 
abbot*8  warlike  subsidiaries,  during  which  Drogo  betrayed  ex- 
troase  agitation,  the  troops  pasaedthrough  the  town,  which  roitt 
on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill,  and  emerged  fromit»  by  an  upper 
gate*,  to  the  rough  sides  of  the  mountain^  It  was  with  diflSU 
euhy  that  their  tired  steeds  clambered  up  the  narrow  ani  steep 
path,  which  waa  eotamly  over  a  naked  rock ;  but  they  had  do! 


proceeded  (kr  when  they  were  stopped  by  an  outer  line  of  wall% 
buUt  by  tbe  Benedictines  to  defend  their  wealthy  and  often  pll** 
bged  retreat.  The  warden  at  the  gate,  surprised  and  alarmed 
at  their  sudden  appearance,  demanded  their  business. 

*<  We  would  bare  speech  with  yoor  Lord  Abbot— ^instantly 
throw  open  yoor  gatei'*  cried  Drogo^  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

^  I  dare  not  do  so  much/'  replied  the  tre^nbling  Italiair, 
*^  without  my  superior's  orders." 

^  Then  will  we  climb  your  paltry  walls  in  a  trice,"  said 
Drogo,  dismounting,  and  by  a  sign  ordering  his  men  to  do  the 
same. 

*^  You  will  hardly,  gallant  warrior,  ofler^uch  an  insult  to  our 
Lord  Abbot  and  our  holy  brotherhood,  who  are  all  the  friends 
of  the  brave  Normans,"  said  the  warden,  in  a  conciliating  tone. 

Drogo  paused ;  the  flush  of  anger  passed  from  his  bold  and 
handsome  countenance,  and  he  said,  mildly,  **  Then  send  and 
advise  the  abbot,  that — that  Drbgo  the  Norman,  and  his  friend, 
would  have  immediate  speech  wjth  him  V* 

**  But,"  replied  hesitatingly  the  old  warden,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to,  and  who  reverenced,  the  machine-like  regularity  of 
the  monastic  life  and  occupation, — ^^  but,  gentle  sir,  vespers 
have  been  but  just  sung,  and  his  reverence  will  have  retired  to 
make  bis  evening  repast,  and — ^" 

^  Hark  ye!  churlish  doorkeeper  to  a  monk  t"  cried  Drogo, 
— and  the  angry  tint  again  came  to  his  face, — **  mine  is  a  busi* 
ness  to  be  delayed  neither  by  an  abbot*s  prayers  nor  his  supper ! 
Do  my  bidding  and  summon  him  here,  or  I  will  scale  your 
walls,  and  hang  you  from  their  top !" 

<' Misericordia !  patience!  your  will  shall  be  done,  noble 
sin  I"  cried  the  timid  warden,  who  at  once  despatched  a  youth 
with  Drogo 's  message,  enjoining  him  to  make  all  possibte 
haste. 

In  a  short  time,  though  it  seemed  an  age  to  the  impetaons 
Newman,  a  group  of  figures  were  seen  descending  from  the 
elevated  monastery,  their  steps  being  lighted  by  torches;  for 
the  rapid  twilight  of  the  south  had  already  passed,  and  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen.  Drogo  fixed  his  impatient  eyes  in  the 
diiaction  of  the  lights,  which  now  would  be  seen 'flickering 
along  the  precipitous  and  uneven  path,  and  now  would,  disap* 
pear  behind  some  projecting  rock,  or  group  of  hardy  trees  that 
grew  on  the  mountain's  side,  with  an  alternation  almost  like 
thtt  of  the  stem-lights  of  a  convoying  ship  tossed  in  a  stormy 
sea.  By  degrees  the  torches  cast  broader  and  clearer  rays  { 
the  fignree  in  the  group,  at  first  but  dark  moving  naasMiwere 
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more  dietinctlj  marked  out ;  and  at  last,  as  tbej  descended  a 
ramp  only  a  few  |>ace8  from  the  wall,  Drogo  could  distinguish 
a  stately  old  personage  bearing  a  crosier  in  his  right  hand, and 
four  other  individuals  clad  like  him,  in  the  black  robes  and 
white  cowl  of  the  Benediclines.  <*  'Tis  the  Father  Abbot,'* 
thought  the  Normansy  and  they  prepared  themselves  for  the 
performance  of  those  genuflexions  and  crossings  which  were 
much  used  at  the  lime  by  the  profane  on  meeting  one  of  the 
dignified  servants  of  tiie  church,  and  by  these  soldiers  of  for- 
tune as  much  as  by  any  other  class  of  Catholics,  though  on 
slight  provocation  they  would  cudgel  the  priest  they  had  just 
knelt  to,  pillage  his  church,  and  make  a  bonfire  of  his  Madonna 
and  saints.  Even  Drogo,  proud  and  fiery  as  he  was,  bent  his 
knee  as  the  Benedictines  approached  the  grate  through  which 
he  had  parleyed  with  the  warden,  and  humbly  craved  a  bene- 
diction. 

The  stately  bearer  of  the  crosier  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  in 
the  air,  in  the  direction  of  the  kneeling  Normans,  and  mut- 
tered a  ^^  Benedicite.**  Drogo,  having  shown  his  devotion, 
proceeded  at  once  to  l>U8iness. 

'*  My  Lord  Abbot,*'  said  he,  speaking  rapidly,  <*I  have  come 
a  long  journey  to  ask  a  few  questions,  but  those  questions  are 
of  importance.  Tell  me  then.  What  of  the  noble  Melo  ? — 
where  is  Datto,  with  his  daughter,  who  claimed  your  protec- 
tion ?" 

The  bearer  of  the  crosier  put  a  finger  across  his  lips,  as  if 
asking  silence,  and  replied  with  the  utmost  phlegm, — 

*'  Brave  warrior!  I  am  not  the  Lord  Abbot,  but  his  sub — ^his 
locum  tenens — for  this  emergency,  and  sent  to  represent  him ; 
for  he  has  the  sciatica,  and  our  roads  are  none  of  the  best ; 
and  to  invite  you,  brave  warrior !  with  one  such  fitting  com- 
panion as  you  may  choose,  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  our 
house.*' 

^*  If  I  suspect  that  treachery  has  been  practised  here  against 
your  guests,  would  it  be  wise  in  me  to  trust  myself  in  your 
hands  with  only  one  follower  ?*'  said  Drogo,  fixing  his  pene- 
trating eyes  on  the  emotionless  countenance  of  the  monk,  x 

'*  My  son !  can  you  harbour  doubts  of  tlie  faith — the  tender 
mercies  of  Mother  Church  ?" 

'^  Humph !  I  have  seen  some  of  the  servants  of  Mother 
Church  do  strange  deeds !" 

**  When  did  the  followers  of  Saint  Benedict  do  injury  to  the 
Normans  ?" 

^^  I  have  ^een  the  dagger  drawn  from  under  the  monk'a 
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firoek,"  eontioued  Drogo*  as  if  not  heeding  (he  wopds  of  his 
interlocutory^ — *^  and  I  have  heard  of  poisons  administered — ay, 
even  in  the  sacred  chalice  !*' 

**  By  the  crosier  of  my  Lord  Abbot  that  I  bear !  and  by  this 
cfross  !**  said  the  monky  composedly,  ^^  the  brave  Drogo  may 
tnist  himself  to  our  friendly  keeping.  We  might  have  been 
less  particular  in  our  numbers,  and  all  your  followers  might 
have  been  welcome ; — but,  in  truth,  our  provisions  run  shorty 
our  cook  is  ill  of  a  fever  ;  and  indeed  we  have  seen  such  in- 
decorous squabbles,  when  a  number  of  soldiers  have  been  ad* 
mitted  to  our  wine-cellars,  that — ^* 

*^  It  is  euough  !"  cried  Drogo,  who  might  rely  on  the  pledge 
of  the  cross,  and  on  the  Norman  force  in  the  service  of  the 
monastery,  and  in  full  command  of  the  town. — ^*  Gaiinar !  you 
remain  with  me;  the  rest  to  horse ! — my  friend  Rainolph  will 
provide  for  ye  within  the  walls  of  San  Germane  : — Be  quiet!** 
he  added  in  an  under  tone  of  voice  to  one  of  the  adventurers 
nearest  to  him — '^  behave  yourselves  in  an  exemplary  manner 
while  imder  the  nose  of  the  abbot,  and  tp-morrow  you  shall  all, 
in  small  parties  at  a  time,  visit  the  monastery  and  the  shrine.'' 

**  We  leave  you  in  safety  ?'*  said  the  soldier,  inquiringly. 

**  Perfectly  so !"  replied  Drogo,  in  the  same  low  tone :  ^*only, 
if  the  monks  should  play  me  false,  remember  not  to  leave  a 
bead  on  their  shoulders,  nor  one  stone  upon  another  of  the 
monastery  here  above  our  heads  : — Now,  march  t'* 

The  Normans  always  obeyed  their  young  commander,  as  if 
instinctively.  They  slowly  descended  to  the  town,  and  Drogo 
and  his  companion  were  admitted  within  the  monastic  precincts, 
where  the  abbot's  representative  gave  them  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  warriors  leading  thi^ir  horses  by  the  head,  and  taking  the 
necessary  care  of  them  on  such  a  rude  path,  followed  the 
monks  and  torch- bearers.  They  soon  came  to  another  line  of 
wall,  and  passed  through  a  narrow  gate  defended  by  a  small 
round  tower  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice. 
Their  feet  were  now  on  holy  ground — every  rock,  every  stone 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  the  prayers  and 
penitence  of  S.aint  Benedict,  who  had  resided  so  many  years 
on  this  mountain*top,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  order 
which  was  to  become  so  powerful,  and  to  exercise  so  beneficial 
an  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Numerous 
wooden  crosses,  erected  by  the  monks,  pointed  out  the  spots 
the  most  sanctified — the  scenes  of  the  legends,  which,  with 
eager  tongues,  they  now  expounded  to  the  wondering  Normans, 
On  this  rock  the  mother  of  God  had  smiled  wiQi  ineffable 
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glory  and  benignity  on  the  saint,  and  conversed  with  him  fkce 
to  face ; — on  this,  angels  had  administered  to  his  material  wants, 
when  all  the  world  abandoned  him  ; — and  from  this  be  had  cast 
tbe  Evil  One,  who  in  person  tampered  with  his  soul,  headlong 
down  tbe  yawning  gulf. — Here,  where  the  mountain  was  rudest, 
where  the  rock  was  hardest,  had  he  been  wont  to  kneel  and  pray 
for  long,  long  hours — for  days!  And  the  granite  was  deeply 
worn,  and  retained  the  impression  of  his  knees  and  his  bands. 
Tbe  Normans  devoutly  kissed  the  senseless  stones.  Had  it 
been  light,  they  might  have  seen  from  that  rugged  brow  of  the 
hill  a  prospect  of  such  sublimity  and  beauty  as  would  have 
informed  even  their  rude  souls  that  the  saint  had  well  chosen 
his  oratory.* 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  monastery,  which  lay 
through  a  long  narrow  tunnel,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  secured  at  either  end  by  a  massy  gate  bound  with  iron 
bars,  and  thickly  studded  with  knobs  of  iron.  As  tbe  red 
torch -light  but  very  impartially  dissipated  the  eternal  gloom  of 
the  place,  it  looked  more  like  the  porch  to  regions  of  horror 
and  guilt  than  the  avenue  to  a  peaceful  monastery.  So  thought 
the  Normans  ;  but  their  spirits  revived  when  they  found  them- 
selves fairly  within  the  holy  edifice,  and  traversing  a  spacious 
corndor  illuminated  with  many  lamps  in  which  burned  the 
fragrant  oil  of  the  southern  olive.  From  the  corridor  they 
turned  into  a  spacious  hall,  where  several  monks  and  domes- 
tics seemed  to  be  in  waiting.  It  was  curious  to  observe — what, 
however,  was  common  in  monastic  establishments  in  those 
lawless,  violent  times — the  intermixture  of  objects  of  devotion 
with  weapons  of  war.  -On  the  walls  were  hung  swords  and 
lances,  crucifixes  and  images  of  the  saints ;  while  several  of 
the  men  there  assembled  bore  in  person  and  demeanour  sufli* 
cient  evidence  that  they  were  equally  capable  of  using  either 
class  of  that  furniture.  At- the  end.  of  this  hall  was  a  door 
opening  into  another  apartment  occupied  by  the  abbot,  into 
which  Drogo  would  at  once  have  followed  his  reverend  con- 
ductor; but  the  monk  begged  him  to  wait  until  he  should  an- 
nounce him,  and  hear  his  superior's  will.  'This  trifling  check 
was  enough  to  move  the  bile  of  the  impatient  and  irritable  Nor- 
man. He  bit  tbe  shafl  of  the  lance  which  he  still  carried  in 
his  hand  ;  be  cast  a  look  of  scorn  on  the  monks,  who  seemed 

*  The  vMi«ry  aboat  Monte  Casino  is  among  the  finest  of  Itsly ;  but 
that  of  the  monastery  of  ^*  La  Cava,"  also  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  still  finer.  , 
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watching  but  actions ;  and  before  be  was  summoned^  be  tbrew 
open  the  door,  and,  striding  across  the  room,  knelt  before  the 
Lord  Abbot  with  but  small  humility  in  his  heart.  The  dignified 
ecclesiastic  extended  his  hand  for  the  warrior  to  kiss,  and  bade 
him  welcome  by  name,  and  the  endesring  appellation  of  son* 
Drogo  arose,  and  his  conductor  left  the  room. 

"  We  were  aware  of  your  coming,  brave  Norman!*'  said  the 
abbot ;  ^*  we  expected  you." 

^*  Ah  {-—expected  me !"  cried  Drogo  in  astonishment ;  <<  then 
may  you  know  the  object  of  my  hasty,  and,  to  me,  most  unex- 
pected journey  ?" 

'<  Assuredly  I  do:  it  is — "    The  abbot  paused. 

**'  To  demand  of  you,  my  Lord  Abbot,  an  account  of  your 
guests  !     Ay !  where  are  Datto  and  bis  daughter  ?" 

Some  troublesome  emotion  seemed  to  agitate  the  Benedic- 
tine* and  he  merely  echoed  the  Norman^s  *<  Where?*' 

*'*  Yes,  monk  ! — my  Lord  Abbot — I  ask  of  you  where  are 
they  ?  They  sought  of  you  an  asylum  :  your  faith  was  pledged 
for  their  preservation ;  and  a  secret,  an  invisible  voice — Iki^ow 
not  whether  from  heaven  or  hell — has  announced  to  my  ear 
that  Datto — that  Zoe — arebeset  by  dangers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garigliano  (" 

**  Alas !  it  is  even  so  1"  said  the  Benedictine.\ 

^^  Then  have  you  betrayed  your  trust  1*'  cried  Drogo ;  and 
as  he  thought  of  his  lovely,  his  once  promised  bride,  and  spoke, 
his  voice  and  form  trembled  with  wrath.  **'  You  have  expelled 
them  from  your  stronghold  ! — you  have  given  them  up  defence- 
less to  their  enemies!  Now  for  this,  dread  the  Norman's 
revenge !  By  the  rood  1  I  will  so  use  the  fire  and  the  sword, 
that  ye  shall  wish  the  Lombards  or  the  Saracens  back  among 
ye  instead  of  me!*' 

*'  Impetuous  young  man  ! — impetuous  and  unjust !"  said  the 
abbot,  over  whose  pale  and  languid  countenance,  which  be- 
trayed present  or  recent  suffering,  a  slight  flush  of  anger 
passed,  '^  you  wrong  me  with  your  suspicions — you  insult  me 
with  your  menaces ;  but  I  can  forgive  you,  as  a  churchman  and 
a  Christian  ought !"  He^  raised  to  his  lips  a  golden  cross 
which  was  suspended  from  his  neck. by  a  chain  of  the  same 
metal,  and  then  continued  : — 

"  It  was  not  at  my  compulsion,  but  against  my  advice  and 
entreaties,  that  some  time  since  Datto  withdrew  himself  and  bis 
fair  daughter  from  this  holy  asylum.  But  his  restless  mind 
could  not  brook  our  inactivity,  and  he  went  and  joined  a  Nor- 
man band  employed  by  the  pope  to  garrison  the  tower  of  the 
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GarigKano.  He  is  still  there,  and  Zoe  10  with  him ;  and  it  ia 
because  dangers,  from  which  I  would  sare  theoif  are  gatheriog 
around  them,  that  you  were  warned." 

^  Then  that  invisible  voice  ?"  interrupted  Drogo. 

*^  Proceeded  from  my  secret  and  slLilful  agent.  With  the 
duties  of  my  post  at  heart,  I  could  not,  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  the  wails  of  the  blessed  Saint  Benedict*,  and 
his  children  intrusted  to  my  care,  are  threatened  not  only  by 
the  schismatic  Gkeeks,  but  by  a  number  of  neighbouring  princes 
allied  with  them,  openly  call  in  your  aid  for  the  revolutionist, 
or,  as  they  call  him,  the  traitor  Datto,  whose  destruction  they 
are  determined  on;  since,  now  that  his  brother  is  no  more 
(for  my  envoy  will  have  told  you  aright,  Meio  has  ended  bis  life 
a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany*),  the  Greeks  imagine,  in 
bis  death,  they  can  finish  a  faction  which  has  cost  them  so  much 
trouble.  Nor  would  it  have  been  beseeming  in  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  pope's  service  the  brave  Drogo  and  his  followers.'* 

The  violent  but  not  ungenerous  Norman  had  been  for  some 
time  blushing  at  his  suspicions  and'  intemperance.  He  now 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  abbot.  He  expressed  bis 
penitence  in  energetic  terms.  He  obtained  a  ready  pardon ;  and 
not  till  then  did  he  inquire  into  the  precise  condition  of  the  fair 
Zoe. 

'^  In  these  stirring  and  treacherous  times,"  said  the  abbot, 
*^  when  it  is  difficult  to  know  one's  friends  from  one's  foes,  I 
have  found  it  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  order  whose 
unworthy  head  I  am,  to  maintain  in  different  parts  certain 
emissaries,  who  may  keep  me  informed  of  passing  events  and 
Tarying  politics  ;  and  from  one  of  these  I  have  recently  learned 
that  the  Greek  commander  Bojano  has  gained  over,  by  force  of 
gold,  Pandolph  the  prince  of  Capua,  who,  indifferent  to  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  pope,  is  at  this  moment  secretly  pre- 
paring an  armament  to  attack  his  tower  on  the  Garigliano,  and 
there  to  secure  Datto  !'*t 

**  Merciful  Heaven  1"  cried  the  Norman,  who  too  well  knew 
the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  habitual^atrocities  committed 
on  such  occasions,  not  to  fear  the  worst ;  ^^  what  will  become 
of  the  gentle  Zoe !     I  will  fly  at  once  to  her  rescue  V* 

<*  With  tired  men*  and  jaded  horses! — that  can  hardly  be," 
said  the  abbot,  mildly. 

Drogo  felt  the  impossibility  ;  and  striking  his  burning  fore- 
head with  his  hand,  he  paced  the  room  with  impatient  steps,  like 

•  Gibbon.  f  BomI,  Storia  d*  lUlia,  lib.  iv.  eap.  zvxL 
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an  imprifloned  lion  whose  ban  preTent  bim  from  rushing  to  the 
object  of  his  love  or  his  hate.*  Th#  abbot  endured  some 
trouble  ere  be  could  culm  him,  and  make  him  believe  or  hope 
that  by  departing  on  the  following  morning  he  might  reach  the 
tower  of  the  Garigliano  before  the  armament  of  the  Prince  of 
Gapua.  The  Benedictine  had  other  matters  to  explain.  When 
Drogo  recovered  his  composure,  he  informed  him  that  a  secret 
emissary  had  repaired  to  Rome  to  put  the  pope  on  his  guard 
against  the  Greeks  and  their  confederates,  while  other  and 
conciliatory  means  were  in  preparation  to  be  employed  on  the 
Prince  of  Capua.  If  Drogo  and  his  men  could  throw  them- 
selves into  the  tower,  with  such  a  reinforcement  the  place 
might  be  maintained  until  art  and  negotiation  had  effected 
their  objects,  and  then  Zoe,  and  even  her  obnoxious  father, 
might  be  saved«  But  on  all  these  important  points  the  Norman 
was  bound  to  observe  the  profoundest  secrecy,  and  to  betray  to 
no  one  the  part  played  in  the  dangerous  drama  by  the  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino. 

After  this  long  and  private  audience,  the  abbot,  giving  him 
Ms  benediction,  recommended  Drogo  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
monastery,  and  to  a  sturdy  friar,  who  at  once  conducted  him 
to  a  well-covered  table  in  the  refectory,  where  bis  follower 
Graimar,  with  eager  appetite,  was  waiting  for  him  to  commence 
operations.  Though  the  monks*  cookery  was  irreproachable, 
and  the  wine  excellent,  Drogo  did  not  enjoy  bis  supper,  and  be 
soon  retired  to  the  cell  prepared  for  him,  enjoining  Gaimar  to 
have  the  horses  saddled  by  morning  dawn.  He  had  not  slept 
the  preceding  night :  his  fatigue,  since  he  left  the  tower  at  the 
sammons  of  the  secret  voice,  had  been  great  even  for  a  Non 
man  soldier,  yet  still  the  agitation  of  his  mind  long  kept  him 
from  sleeping.  When  he  did  sleep,  he  was  visited  by  troubled 
visions.  A  tower  in  flames,  and  friends  within,  and  #A€  shriek- 
ing for  help— a  battle,  and  a  headlong  charge — a  dastard  Greek 
carrying  off  the  beautiful  Zoe  as  his  prize,  and  she  stretching 
out  her  struggling  arms  and  calling  on  Drogo,  were  depicted 
in  those  dreams  with  the  intenseness  and  vividness  of  reality/ 
He  rejoiced  when  the  gray  dawn  appeared,  and  with  its  first 
gleaming  in  the  east  rose  from  his  uneasy  couch  and  sought 
bis  companion.  Gaimar  was  already  at  the  door  with  the  re- 
freshed steeds ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  matins  of  the 
monks,  and  merely  bidding  a  hasty  farewell  to  the  lay  brothers 
and  domestics  who  had  risen,  the  Normans,  carefully  leading 
their  horses,  descended  from  the  monastery. 

*  Boui,  Storie  dltalia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  zvii. 
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Am  tbey  paned  the  locks  and  the  crmms  where  they  bad 
paused  the  preceding  eveDing,  they  might  again  have  been 
impreased  with  the  sanctity  of  Monte  Casino ;  i>ut  as  they 
wended  on  their  way,  they  gave  no  thought,  for  they  could  not 
appreciate  them,  to  the  important  labours  in  the  service  of 
mankind  that  were  there  prosecuted. by  some  of  the  monka* 
Our  attention,  however,  and  our  gratitude,  are  due  to  the  Bene- 
dictines, wiK>  were  foremost  among  those  of  the  dark  ages  who 
struggled  to  preserve  the  remains  of  light  and  civilization.  Iti 
their  monasteries  of  Monte  Casino  and  La  Cava,  ancient 
manuscripts  were  carefully  preserved,  which  elsewhere  would 
have  been  torn,  or  devoted  to  the  flames,  as  things  valueless; 
and  their  persevering  industry  multiplied  the  copies  of  the 
immortal  compositions  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  when 
there  was  no  press  and  no  reading  public.  Yes,  honour  to 
those  ^'  inglorious  benefactors  of  mankind,  who,  while  all  Chris- 
tendom slumbered,  were  occupied  in  providing  oil  for  the  lamps 
of  learning  and  religion,  half  unconscious  of  the  greatness  of 
their  calling  1  In  the  list  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of 
mankind,  who  shall  we  say  have  stronger  claims  than  they  9 
and  yet  they  exhibit  the  solitary  instance  of  a  class  of  men, 
whose  common  services  will  be  recognised  wherever  civilization 
and  knowledge  spread,  without  one  single  individual  being 
enrolled  among  the  famous  of  the  earth.  It  is  owing  perhaps 
to  this  want  of  indMdualfamey  that  so  little  attention  has  ever 
been  awakened  to  all  that  is  worthy  of  notice  in  their  history, 
their  labours,  their  habits,  their  place  in  society,  and  the  cities 
and  monasteries  ennobled  by  their  art."*  But,  to  return  to 
objects  of  a  far  different  character. — When  Drogo  reached  the 
town  of  San  Germane,  he  soon  summoned  his  troop  to  horse ; 
and  referring  them  to  some  future  day  for  the  gratification  of 
curiosity  and  devotion  they  had  promised  themselves  at  Monte 
Casino,  and  after  consulting  awhile  with  the  commander  of 
the  abbot^s  Norman  garrison,  he  again  headed  his  not  unwill- 
ing followers  in  the  march. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  purple  mountains  before  the 
warriors  came  in  siifht  of  the  ancient  tower  that  stood  stark 
and  solitary  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano,  like  a  giant  eying 
himself  in  the  mirror  of  its  tranquil  waters.  Drogo  bent  his 
keen  eye  on  the  edifice,  and  then  on  every  neighbouring  point. 

'•  Vive  Dieu  !"  cried  he,  joyfully,  •*  all  is  well ! — we  come  in 
time !''     And  then  pointing  to  the  tower  with  his  lance,  he  first 
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IptTe  luf  men  a  notion  of  what  bosineM  they  were  employed 
on.  The  infortnation  be  chose  to  impart  Was  brieff  but  satis- 
factory :  a  band  of  bold  Normans  were  threatened  in  yon  for- 
tress with  a  siege  by  the  detested  Greeks,  and  it  behooved  them 
to  rescue  or  assist  their  countrymen.  His  troop  set  up  a  gay 
about,  and  waved  their  lances  over  their  heads.  But  they  had 
aoon  to  put  those  lances  in  rest.  The  echoes  of  their  shouts 
bad  scarcely  died  away  when  a  mass  of  infantry  was  seen  cau* 
tioudy  to  emerge  from  the  shelter  of  a  hill  that  lay  a  little  in 
advance,  and  to  the  led  of  the  Normans ;  and  when  they  had 
reconnoitred  for  a  moment,  that  mass  deployed  in  such  a  mode 
as  to  occupy  the  ground  from  the  river,  along  vhose  bank  Drogo 
was  advancing,  to  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  young  warrior's 
eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  rose  on  his  stirrups,  and  gazed  before 
and  around  him,  but  the  brilliant  courage  of  his  race  never 
forsook  him. 

^*  Fiat  voluntas  Dei  !'*  he  exclaimed  :  ^*  our  march  is  not  to 
be  so  clear  as  I  had  expected!  The  river  is  too  deep  to  ford; 
we  have  no  way  but  straight  before  us.  Then  on,  my  com* 
rades,  with  Saint  Benedict  to  our  aid  !" 

it  was  a  spirit-stirring  sight  to  see  that  small  and  gallant  troop 
of  cavaliers  dash  forward  to  the  numerous  and  well-posted 
infantry; — to  see  their  noble  steeds,  though  after  so  long  a 
march,  partake  in  the  ardour  of  their  riders.  The  Greeks  at 
once  opened  to  their  charge ;  and  Drogo,  with  Gairoar  and 
half  of  his  men,  cleared  the  obstruction,  but  the  infantry  closed 
round  the  rest  of  the  Normans,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
young  hero  to  make  a  retrograde  attack,  to  disengage  them* 
Again  had  his  lance  its  usual  effect  and  success;  but,  the 
moment  he  had  reunited  his  brave  followers,  the  foet  of  his 
horse  were  hampered  by  some  machine  thrown  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  staggered  and  fell.  The  infantry  summoned  courage 
to  rush  on  the  prostrate  chief,  whose  followers  however  formed 
round  him  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  their  lances  were 
an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  hundreds  by  which  tliey  were 
pressed.  Drogo  recovered  his  steed  ;  and  when  his  voice  was 
beard  once  more  cheering  on  his  Normans,  they  made  another 
of  their  impetuous  charges,  which  carried  them  beyond  the 
enemy.  With  a  shout  of  triumph  they  pursued  their  way,  at  a 
gentle  trot,  and,  meeting  no  farther  opposition,  soon  reached 
die  tower  of  the  Garigliano,  where  they  were  joyfully  welcomed 
by  their  countrymen,  and  by  the  fugitive  Datto,  who  were  but 
too  well  aware  of  the  premeditated  attack,  and  had  seen  with 
rage  and  apprehension  the  Greeks*  attempt  to  intercept  what 
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eren  at  a  distance  they  knew  to  be  a  plamp  of  Norman  spean 
-^an  opportune  succour. 

But  it  was  Datto's  gentle  daughter  that  Drogo  was  most 
anxious  to  commune  with ;  and  as  soon  as  a  short  council 
was  held  with  the  captain  of  the  tower,  he  sought  her  in  an 
interior  apartment  she  occupied.  Zoe  could  scarcely  believe 
the  evidence  of  her  eyes  when,  by  the  last  gleams  of  twilight 
that  entered  her  narrow  lattice,  she  saw  standing  before  her 
ber  gallant  lover,  who  proclaimed  he  had  come  for  her  deliver- 
ance, or  to  die  with  her.  Drogo  took  her  trembling  hand — 
it  waxed  cold  in  his  ;  and  the  dear  object  of  his  solicitude  and 
love  fell  half-fainting  in  his  arms.  She  soon  recovered,  but  not 
before  the  enamoured  Norman  had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  ber 
lips,  and  had  passionately  Hissed  her  forehead  and  her  broad» 
pale  eyelids.  She  withdrew  bhishingly  from  his  embrace,  and 
again  her  first  thought  was  for  her  father. 

^*'  They  are  coming  upon  us — the  Greeks  in  league  with  the 
Capuans, — Nothing  but  his  death  will  satisfy  them. — Oh, 
Drogo !  can  you  save  my  father  ?'*  cried  she,  piteously, 

'^  Fear  not,  my  Zoe !"  replied  the  warrior,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence ;  **  the  walls  of  this  tower  are  said  to  be  strong,  and  its 
garrison  is  now  sufficient  in  number  and  dauntless  in  spirit. 
There  are  friends  at  work  for  us ;  and  before  our  provisions 
can  fail,  the  beleagurin^  traitors  will  be  dissipated  !" 

**"  But  could  he  not  escape  hence,  before  the  tower  is  sur^ 
rounded  ?" 

Drogo  mused  awhile,  and  then  said  :— <^  It  were  tlifficult, 
but  not  impossible.  Your  father  might  flee,  but  the  enemy  is 
already  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.*' 

^*  Oh !  is  there  no  way  open  ?*'  cried  Zoe,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  There  might  be,"  replied  her  lover :  **  1  have  seen  but 
infantry,  and  that  only  in  one  direction.  With  a  swift  steed 
Datto  might  escape  them  : — but  whither  could  he  go  then  ? 
My  fair  Zoe,  he  is  safer  where  he  is,  than  exposed  to  treachery 
mnd  the  Greeks  and  the  Prince  of  Capua  abroad.  And,  my 
flweet  one  1  you  would  not  bear  the  pang  of  parting  with  yoor 
^  father  1" 

**  I  would  go  with  him.  I  would  follow  him  through  all  his 
dannrers!"  said  the  generous  girl. 

**  His  steed  might  have  work  that  would  ill  admit  of  a  second 
rider/'  replied  the  Norman,  making  instinctively  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  cavalier,  though  he  was  transported  with  admiration 
at  so  much  devotedness  and  so  much  spirit  in  one  so  fair  and 
delicately  formed. 
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^  Hear  me,  Drogo  !*'  said  Zoe,  and  she  grasped  the  ami  of 
her  loTer.  **  I  have  been. too  long  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive-^ 
too  long  accustomed  to  rapid  journeys  when  life  depended  on 
speed — not  to  know  how  to  sit  a  fleet  horse !  Is  there  no 
second  steed  for  nie  within  this  fortress  ?  I  will  away  over 
plain  and  mountain  with  my  father  !*' 

But  Datto,  who  entered  the  apartment  at  this  moment,  de* 
fltroyed  her  hastily- formed  plan,  and  sank  the  spirit  which  had 
risen  so  high  with  hope  and  filial  love,  to  despondency  and 
alarm.  He  came  to  inform  Drogo  that  a  considerable  forc« 
of  horse  and  foot  had  suddenly  appeared,  and,  forming  a  June* 
tion  with  the  Greeks  he  had  contended  with,  were  now  en- 
camping  round  the  tower.  The  Norman  led  the  apartment 
and  hastened  to  the  turrets,  while  Datto,  who  remained  with 
his  daughter,  in  reply  to  the  regrets  she  expressed  that  her 
project  for  quitting  the  fortress  was  now  rendered  abortive^ 
assured  her  that  he  never  could  have  attempted  its  execution.; 
that  he  had  not  a  friend  to  rely  on,  save  these  warriors,  and  with 
them,  whom  he  had  implicated  in  his  evil  fortunes,  he  must 
triumph  or  perish. 

From  the  tower's  summit  Drogo  saw  more  than  the  confirma- 
tion of  Datto*s  report,  and  his  experienced  military  eye  could 
detect  numbers  and  dispositions  that  escaped  the  noble  of 
Ban.  The  enemy  occupied  a  semicircle  that  embraced  the 
fortress,  their  riglH  and  \e(t  wings  resting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  There  was  no  way  for  the  Normans  but  through  their 
ranks,  or  across  the  deep  river  ;  and  as  Drogo  reconnoitred* 
he  saw  another  body  of  troops  advancing  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Garigliano,  who  finally  stationed  themselves  ppposite 
the  tower,  on  a  rising  ground,  protected  by  trees,  at  scarcel)|| 
a  bow-shot  from  the  river. 

*'  We  are  indeed  surrounded,'*  said  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Drogo  ;  ^'  but  they  will 
have  hard  work  ere  they  drive  us  whence  the  pope  has 
placed  us." 

**'  The  anathema  of  Saint  Peter  will  be  upon  the  traitors  for 
the  attempt  !'*  said  Drogo,  who,  aAer  he  had  seen  the  com-  * 
mander  dispose  his  careful  watch  for  the  night,  returned  to 
Zoe  and  her  father.  We  need  not  describe  the  conversation 
of  the  lovers  and  the  friends,  nor  the  gayeties  of  the  Norman 
soldiers,  whose  spirits  were  seldom  depressed  by  the  prospect 
of  fighting  on  the  morrow. 

When  that  morrow  came,  with  its  earliest  light  there  was 
notion  in  the  enemy's  lines,  which,  contracting  their  semicir- 
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cTe»  ftpproacfaed  nearer  and  oearer  to  the  tower.  They  baited 
at  a  distance  beyond  the  reach  of  misailes,  while  a  herald  ad- 
ipanced  to  parley  with  the  Norman  commander. 

'*  Peace  be  with  you,  gallant  sir  !"  was  his  salutation. 

^^  This  looks  not  like  peace,"  cried  the  Norroao  from  his 
turret,  ^'  to  close  us  in  as  if  we  were  even  wild  boars  destined 
to  afford  you  chase: — this  looks  not  like  peace,  to  waylay  our 
countrymen  as  they  are  coming  to  visit  us  : — ibis  looks  not 
like  peace  to  camp  round  us  all  night,  and  not  a  chief  amon^ 
ye  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  our  tower,  and  pledge  us  in  the 
wine-cup  l" 

*'  Peace  be  with  you,  gallant  sir  t"  resumed  the  herald. 
'^  'Tis  thus  Bojano,  the  Catapan  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
Pandolpfa,  the  Prince  of  Capua,  my  very  noble  masters,  salute 
you.  You  have  given  refuge  to  an  infamous  traitor,  against 
their  interest  and  good  pleasure;  but  turn  Dutto  out  of  your 
gates,  and  they  ask  no  more  from  you.  No  ill  will  ensue  to 
tJbc  brave  Normans,  and  the  forces  you  see  here  will  be  at 
once  withdrawn." 

^^  We  cannot  turn  out  to  his  enemies  a  friend  to  whom  »we 
have  accorded  our  hospitality, — and  by  Rollo,  and  by  all  the 
saints,  we  will  not!" 

^^  Is  this  your  answer  to  the  summons,  and  — !" 

*^  The  only  answer  I  deign  to  give  so  insulting  a  demand^ 
except — which  you  may  add — that  I  bid  them  beware  how 
they  attack  a  fortress  of  his  holiness  the  pope,  garrisoned  by 
Normans!"  cried  the  bold  and  impatient  commander. 

^'  Then  will  the  catapan  and  the  prince  not  move  hence» 
until  they  have  razed  your  tower  to  the  ground,  and  buried 
I  you  with  your  guest  in  its  ruins." 

"  Hurra  ! — wetlefy  them. — God  will  defend  the  right !"  ex- 
claimed the  Normans  unanimously.  And  thus  the  conference 
ended. 

Numerous  as  was  the  force  arrayed  against  them,  and  small 
as  was  their  own  garrison,  the  Normans  might  well  have  de* 
fended  their  tower, — for,  of  a  certainty  (such  was  the  terror 
their  oft-tried  valour  had  inspired)  neither  Greeks  nor  Ca- 
puans  would  have  been  led  to  an  escalade  or  assault.  But  the 
prospect  was  changed  when,  shortly  after  the  parley,  a  variety 
of  battering-rams,  and  other  warlike  implements,  familiar  to 
the  more  civilised  Greeks,  ]|ut  unknown  and  imposing  to  the 
Northern  warriors,  were  seen  arriving  under  escort  of  another 
strong  body' of  troops.  The  unfortunate  Datto,  who  saw,  in 
Ibe  extent  of  his  enemies'  preparations,  the>fatal  importance 
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tbej  attached  to  the  affafr»  and  their  resolution  to  take  him, 
shuddered  as  he  said,  pointing  to  the  besieging  train,  which 
alowiy  advanced,  drawn  by  oxen  and  bufialoes  : — **  My  gallant 
friends  1  we  must  not  let  them  place  those  machines  near  us,  pr 
oor  walls  will  indeed  be  beaten  in  over  our  heads!  They^re 
■o  numerous  they  might  shake  a  city !'' 

*'  Let  us  throw  them  into  the  river  1"  cried  the  impetuous 
Drogo,  and  immediately  a  sally  was  resolved  on.  The  enemy  ^ 
ccnild  scarcely  credit  such  hardihood;  but  in  brief  time  thej 
asw  the  young  chief  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  con- 
temptible in  number,  rush  from  the  fortress,  break  through 
their  lines,  and  without  pause,  or  thought  of  the  host  that  must 
close  in  their  rear,  charge  with  their  lances  and  take  the  war- 
like machines.  A  body  of  the  prince  of  Capua's  horse 
mounted  and  pursued  the  ujpexpected  aggressors ;  but  before 
they  could  come  up  with  them,  Drogo  and  his  Norifians  had 
partially  efifected  his  object,  having  thrown  some  of  the  batter- 
ing-rams into  the  Garigiiano,  and  dismounted  others.  They 
bad  now  to  defend  themselves  against  the  horse  that  were  upon 
tbem,  and  the  foot  that  were  making  a  rapid  approach.  The 
scene  that  ensued,  and  that  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  was  more 
than  animated.  The  small  and  compact  troop  of  Normans, 
with  steeds  most  admirably  trained,  and  with  their  long  lances, 
their  bright  steel- points  glittering  in  the  sim,  were  soon  seen 
to  throw  the  Italian  cavalry  into  confusion,  and  to  take  their 
way  back  for  the  tower,  at  full  career  across  the  plain,  where 
the  patient  oxen  remained  standing  by  their  inverted  "burdens ; 
and  the  fierce  buffaloes  galloped  hither  and  thither,  brandishing 
their  hideous  horns,  as  if  they  too  had  part  in  the  combat 
Then  came  the  Normans'  shock  with  the  Greek  infantry,  . 
whose  lengthened  tines  sought  to  intercept  them  in  their  re^ 
treat.  But  the  bright  spear-points  were  soon  glancing  on  the 
tower  side  of  them.  The  prince  of  Capua  had  made  a  better 
disposition  of  a  body  of  Italian  infantry ;  they  were  fornied 
into  two  solid  squares,  and  the  space  between  them  and  their 
flanks  was  protected  by  cavalry,  Greek  and  Capuan.  The 
Normans  however  galloped  up,  as  if  to  pass  between  the 
squares,  or  to  charge  them  ;  but  when  within  a  lancets  length, 
they  turned  their  horses*  heads,  and  in  a  glance  of  the  eye 
crossed  the  left  wing,  and  dashed  through  the  horse  that 
covered  it.  Drogo  and  his  men  were  now  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  tower ;  but  the  principal  force  of  the  enemy 
remained  still  to  be  passed ;  and  their  horses,  some  of  them 
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wounded,  and  all  of  them  breathed,  could  scarcely  make 
mother  charge  with  their  fufl  effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greeks  and  Capuans  pressed  on  their  rear. 
The  Normans  could  not  pause :  they  spurred  their  steeds,  thai 
no  longer  bounded  like  antelopes ;  they  raised  their  shout,  but 
it  was  not  so  loud  and  confident  as  it  had  been,  for  they  saw 
the  denseness  of  the  enemy*s  lines,  and  that  tentpoles,  pro- 
▼ision-cars,  and  other  objects  at  hand,  had  been  hastily  ar- 
ranged to  form  a  barricade,  or  to  embarrass  their  horses*  feet 
But  at  this  critical  moment  another  Norman  shout  was  heard ; 
and  as  Drogo  came  in  contact  with  the  foe,  he  saw  a  sortie  of 
bis  comrades,  which  could  hardly  have  leA  half  a  dozen  men 
in  the  tower,  rushing,  fresh  and  vigorous,  to  meet  him.  The 
confederates'  lines,  like  a  dike  suddenly  lashed  by  two  opposite 
torrents,  gave  way  and  opened,  and  the  Normans  met,  but  in 
gentler  collision,  and  mingled,  even  as  the  waves  of  those 
torrents,  the  only  loss' they  sustained  being  two  horses  of 
Drogo's  troop,  that  fell  exhausted  among  the  lumber  of  the 
slight  barricade. 

The  lovely  Zoe,  who  with  her  father  had  witnessed  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings  from  the  turrets  of  the  fortress,  and  who 
almost  breathless,  and  with  eyes  strained  until  they  wellnigb 
cracked,  had  endeavoured  to  follow  the  rapid  movements  of 
Drogo,  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  hero's  return.  Her  in- 
tense excitement,  the  perils  to  which  she  had  seen  him  ex- 
posed, a  thousand  passionate  emotions,  would  not  permit  her 
to  preserve  her  habitual  demeanour ; — to  see  him  there,  safe 
and  unhurt  from  such  an  affray, — there  !  gazing  upon  her  with 
looks  of  love,  was  so  much  bliss,  that  she  could  not  remember 
each  moment  might  renew  his  danger,  and  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  implacable  enemies.  She  fondly  grasped  the 
Norman's  arm  ;  she  said  nothing  save — ^*  Drogo  !  my  gallant 
Drogo  V*  but  there  was  that  in  the  tone  of  her  tremulous  voice, 
«— in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  her  face,  her  form  (for  all 
her  animated  person  spoke) — to  thrill  a  heart  less  passionate 
than  our  young  warrior's. 

The  gallantry  of  the  lover,  however,  could  not  be  rewarded 
by  any  important  results :  he  had  only  delayed  the  approach 
of  the  warlike  engines  of  the  enemy  for  a  short  time ;  for  it 
was  easy  to  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks  and  Capuans  again  to 
raise  the  overthrown  battering-rams,  and  even  to  regain  parts 
of  their  machinery  that  had  been  precipitated  into  the  Garig- 
liano.  And  not  only  was  this  done  by  the  confederates,  but 
in  a  few  hours  other  forces  had  arrived :    they  had  dug 
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trenches,  erected  barricades,  and,  in  spite  of  sereral  other 
eallies  of  the  Normans,  prepared  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  the  weighty  catapults.  Before  the  son  went  down,  thej 
had  succeeded  in  placing  nearly  all  t^eir  engines  in  their 
proper  positions,  though  not  without  the  expense  of  nduch 
blood. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  the  vapours  had  curled 
from  the  plain  and  the  river,  the  besiegers  made  demonstra- 
tions ;  but,  ere  they  b^an  the  attack,  the  herald  again  in- 
formed the  Normans,  that  even  now,  if  they  would  deliver  up 
th^  traitor  Datto,  their  lives  and  the  walls  of  his  holiness's  tower 
should  be  saved. 

The  commander's  answer  was  as  bold  as  before,  and  the 
attack,  as  threatened,  commenced. 

The  heavy 'battering  engines,  groaning  and  creaking  most 
discordantly  with  their  efforts,  threw  atones  of  tremendous 
size,  and  beat  rhe  tower  with  ponderous  beams  armed  with 
iron,  and  rendered  heavier  by  blocks  of  lead  inserted  in  them. 
The  ancient  edifice  was  made  to  shake  in  every  part,  nor 
were  the  Normans  long  in  perceiving,  that  it  was  indeed  more 
than  probable  they  should  all  be  huried  under  its  toppling  walls. 
The  nature  of  this  service  was  by  no  means  such  as  the  Nor- 
mans excelled  in  :  they  had  no  notion  of  engineering  or  me- 
chanics ;  their  boiling  valour  required  a  lance,  a  steed,  and  an 
open  field  :  still,  however,  under  the  direction  of  Datto,  they 
repaired  the  breaches,  and  strengthened,  as  best  they  could, 
the  weaker  parts  of  the  fortress,  and,  animated  by  the  generous 
and  gallant  spirit  of  their  two  chiefs,  never  murmured  new 
spoke  of  surrender. 

Love,  that  can  brave  the  earthquake  and  the  shipwreck,  the 
fire,  the  plague,  and  all  the  dreadful  crises  to  which  frail  hu- 
manity is  exposed,  could  even  live  on  in  scenes  like  these,  and 
irradiate  the  dark  and  tottering  walls  of  the  tower  of  the  Ga- 
rigliano.  The  moments  Drogo  could  spare  from  his  post  were 
passed  with  the  beautiful  Zoe ;  and  while  he  was  with  her, 
though  the  crash  and  the  rumble  of  the  battering  engines  and 
the  falling  edifice — though  the  savage  shouts  and  threats  of 
vengeance  were  audible  every  instant,  she  could  almost  forget 
or  despise  the  fate  that  threatened  her.  It  was  something,  too* 
for  her  passionate  heart  to  fee),  that  if  they  perished,  they 
perished  together;  and  that  one  tomb,  the  ruins  of  the  pros- 
trated tower,  would  hold  their  remains. 

Minds  of  a  vulgar  temper  are  depressed  and  weakened  by  a 
saccenion  of  dangers  and  a  continuation  of  misfortunes;  but 
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generous  spirits  acquire,  from  the  same  causes,  strength  more 
than  they  thenhselves  could  have  imagined.  Zoe,  so  gentle,  so 
retiring,  apparently  so  timid  at  Monte  Gargano,  was  a  heroine 
at  the  Garigliano ;  and  it  was  exquisite  for  Drogo  to  obserTC 
how  firm  resolve,  to  do  or  to  suffer,  was  expressed  by  those  fea- 
tures moulded  by  beauty,  and  destined  (it  should  have  seemed) 
to  reflect  none  but  the  sweetest  and  the  happiest  of  feelings. 

Night  somewhat  slackened,  but  did  not  entirety  suspend  the 
efforts  of  the  determined  besiegers.  Their  vigour  was  more 
than  renewed  at  the  following  dawn  ;  and  ere  the  morning  was 
far  advanced,  two  tremendous  rents  were  made  in  the  walls  of 
the  tower,  by  which  a  bolder  enemy,  provided  with  every  im- 
plement necessary,  as  were  the  assailants,  would  at  once  have 
made  an  assault.  'Still,  however,  they  preferred  battering  to 
close  combat  with  the  dreaded  Normans.  They  did  this  work 
with  effect — ^they  might,  in  fact,  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
burying  them  there ;  for,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  an  angle  of 
the  tower — an  immense  mass  of  the  edifice, — reeled,  and  fell 
inward  with  terrific  crash.  The  Greeks  and  Italians  sent  up 
a  shout  of  triumph  ;  but  when  the  dust,  that  rose  from  the 
fuins  like  a  dense  smoke,  cleared  away,  they  still  saw,  and  ap- 
parently without  any  diminution  of  numbers,  the  dauntless 
Norman  garrison  collected  on  the  battlements  and  discharging 
missiles.  Drogo  was  there,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  a  dart  with  a  paper  attached  to  it  fall  near  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  It  came  from  the  enemy's  camp,  but  looked  not 
like  a  hostile  missive.  He  took  it  up,  and  hastily  unfolded 
the  paper — it  was  written  upon,  but  alas !  his  accomplish- 
ments did  not  extend  to  reading.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — 
the  billet  might  contain  something  of  importance.  He  thought 
of  the  chaplain  whom  the  devout  garrison  were  provided  with, 
and  summoned  him  to  his  presence  from  the  innennost  and 
strongest  part  of  the  tower,  where  the  monk,  with  a  laudable 
care  for  his  bodily  safety,  had  disposed  of  himself.  But  again, 
and  still  alas !  this  learned  son  of  the  church  could  only 
read  his  own  missal,  which  he  knew  by  heart, — and  in  vaio 
■hook  his  head  and  stroked  his  beard  over  the  paper  tltat  bad 
come  at  the  arrow's  end.  Happily  at  this  moment  Datto  ap- 
proached, and  Drogo  remembering  he  was  a  clerk,  put  the 
paper  into  his  hands. 

As  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate  noble  of  Ban  glanced  over 
it,  l^is  cheek  waxed  ghastly  pale  and  his  whole  form  trembled. 
The  emotion  of  fear  or  of  horror  did  not  however  last  long- 
he  seemed  to  summon  up  all  his  energies^  and  exclaimingi 
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**  WeU,  be  it  so !  my  hour  is  come ;  but  Drogo  will  save  my 
cbild  !'*  He  took  the  warrior  apart,  and  read  to  him  the  note 
thus  : — 

*^  Efforts  baye  been  made  in  Tain  to  induce  the  Prince  of 
Capua  to  dissolve  his  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  or  to  make  the 
Greek  Catapan  forego  his  implacable  revenge.  Perhaps  en- 
deavours have  not  been  wanting  to  raise  up  a  friendly  force  to 
relieve  the  tower  of  the  Garigliano— but  the  confederates  have 
cooie  with  an  army  too  numerous.  That  tower  roust  fall,  but 
the  lives  of  the  brave  need  not  be  sacrificed.  There  are  those 
who  are  solemnly  pledged  for  the  safety  of  the  Norman  gar- 
rison, and  for  the  preservation  of  all  they  may  possess,  when- 
ever they  choose  to  surrender.  It  has  been  impossible  to  pro- 
cure terms  for  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  Datto ;  but  his 
daughter  may  be  preserved  from  captivitf  and  dishonour  as 
the  wife  of  the  gallant  Drogo.  Let  their  hands  be  joined 
forthwith." 

*'  Of  a  certainty !"  cried  the  young  warrior,  *^  that  warning 
comes  from  the  abbot  of  Monte  Casino  !'* 

**  From  no  other  !"  said  Datto. 

**  And  how  would  you  have  it  attended  to  V*  inquired 
Drogo,  who  ill-  brooked  the  thoughts  of  a  surrender,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  father  of  his  Zoe. 

^'  Obey  it  to  the  letter !"  said  the  wretched  noble,  ^*  so  alone 
maj  my  daughter  be  preserved.  Think  not  of  me :  I  am  pre- 
pared for  a  fate  I  cannot  shun.  But  obey  it  instantly  !  Hark  I 
that  crash  I  It  is  impossible  these  walls  can  stand  much  lon- 
ger 1"  And  in  fact,  as  he  spoke,  another  immense  mass  of 
the  tower  fell  in,  and  the  whole  trembled  as  if  with  an  earth- 
quake. 

Still,  however,  Drogo  hesitated,  and  said,  **  but  what  wiU  be 
your  fate  ?" 

^<  Death  !"  replied  Datto,  in  a  voice  so  hollow  and  awful  that 
it  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  grave. 

^*  May  not  your  enemies  be  moved  to  mercy  ?''  demanded 
Drogo«  encouragingly. 

^  Death! — an  inevitable  and  an  ignominious  death  V*  said 
Datto,  as  if  he  had  not  attended  to  Drogo's  last  words, — '^  is 
my  fate.  But  will  you  not  save  my  Zoe  ?  Are  you  indifferent 
to  the  orphan  of  a  dishonoured  and  beggared  man?" 

Drogo  stepped  aside,  and  conversed  a  few  moments  with 
the  oommandant  of  the  tower,  who  was  standing  with  admira- 
ble composure  on  a  tottering  parapet,  while  the  walls  of  his 
fortress  were  falling  around  him.     The  young  Norman  then 
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ordering  the  monk  to  follow,  repaired  with  Datto  to  the  apart- 
ment of  his  daughter. 

The  lovely  Zoe  was  noade  acquainted  with  the  necessity  of 
an  instant  union  ;  but  in  mercy  and  in  prudence,  the  inevitable 
fate  of  her  father  was  concealed  from  her — Datto  himself 
apeaking  cheerfully  of  approaching  friends,  and  the  interfer- 
ence in  his  favour  of  the  powerful  abbot  of  Monte  Casino. 
The  chaplain  was  much  readier  at  a  marriage  than  at  reading 
strange  hands,  and  that  ceremony  was  speedily  performed  in  a 
gloomy  chamber,  while  the  battering  engines  and  the  crashing 
walls — the  shduts  of  the  assailants,  and  the  curses  of  the  as- 
sailed, formed  a  discordant  accompaniment  to  the  words  of 
love  and  peace,  and  the  sacred  and  enduring  contract. 

As  Datto  embraced  his  daughter  ere  he  gave  her  over,  and 
for  ever,  to  the  Norman,  a  few  tears  came  into  his  eyes;  bat 
he  dashed  them  away  when  he  saw  the  fondness  with  which 
Drogo  clasped  his  pale  and  trembling  bride  to  his  heart.  From 
this  strange  and  unpropitious  wed<ling  the  bridegroom  had 
forthwith  to  run  to  dispose  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  perilous 
drama  which  the  bold  Normans  had  been  performing  at  the 
tower  of  the  Garigliano.  Drogo  and  the  commandant  io- 
foraied  their  men  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
Some  of  those  daring  fellows  said  they  thought  with  their  cap- 
tains ;  but  others  talked  of  a  preference  of  being  buried  un- 
d^r  the  old  walls  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  treacherous 
and  cruel  Greeks ;  and  if  Drogo  had  not  assured  them  that 
the  faith  of  the  captain  should  be  guarantied  by  a  better  and 
holier  personage,  the  greater  part  of  them  certainly  would 
have  opposed  surrender. 

No  sooner  was  a  white  flag  appended  to  a  lance  waved  to- 
wards the  hostile  camp,  than  an  officer  advanced  thence,  and 
the  Greeks  and  Italians  ceased  to  attack  the  dismantled 
fortress. 

*'  Are  you  ready  to  surrender  the  tower  and  your  guest  !** 
he  demanded. 

**  On  my  faith !"  cried  the  commandant,  **  ye  have  even 
made  doors  enough  by  which  to  come  in,  if  ye  were  that  way 
inclined  ;=>— but  we  still  be  at  the  gaps,  or  buried  under  what 
remains  of  these  walls,  unless  both  Greek  and  Capuan  chief 
swear  to  let  us  Normans  pass  hence  unharmed,  with  our  wea- 
pons and  our  horses,  and  whatever  else  you  have  lef^  us  above 
ground.'* 

*^  In  spite  of  your  obstinacy,  they  are  well  disposed,  even 
now,  to  do  as  much  as  that,'*  said  the  officer. 


I 

'ttr^o  all  which  we  require  a  pledge, — a  sacred  pledge,*^ 
'Cried  Drogo. 

*^  That  too  shall  ye  have,"  said  the  officer,  and  he  retired. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  retinue  of  siJperior  officers,  headed  by  a 
dignified  ecclesiastic,  whom  Drogo  recognised  as  the  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
the  fortress  and  the  besiegers'  works  ;  and  after  a.  trumpet  had 
been  sounded,  a  voice  from  amid  them  invited  the  Normnns  to 
oome  forth.  But  Drogo  alone  issued  from  the  tower.  The 
young  Norman  approached  the  group  with  a  free  and  almost 
supercilious  air,  and  received  the  oaths  of  the  Greek  Catapan 
Bojano,  of  JE^andulph  the  Prince  of  Capua,  and  Athenulph  the 
abbot,  to  the  conditions,  that  the  Normans  should  be  permilted 
to  go  in  peace  whither  they  list,  and  to  carry  with  them  arms, 
and  whatever  they  might  possess.  He  then  returned  to  the 
tower,  which  was  forthwith  evacuated  by  the  Normans. 

Drogo,  with  Zoe  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  Datto, 
was  the  last  of  the  warriors  that  left  the  ruined  fortress.  The 
Greeks  at  once  seized  upon  father  and  daughter  as  their  fair 
pflzes ;  but  the  latter  was  reluctantly  resigned  when  the  gal- 
lant Norman  claimed  her  as  his  wife.  The  trembling,  weep- 
ing Zoe  was  enveloped  in  a  long  dense  veil,  that  concealed 
from  the  catapan  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  her-  face  and 
form,  which  had  he  seen,  he  probably  would  not  so  easily  have 
let  her  pass  as  Norman  property.  But  Zoe  herself  would  not 
have  separated  from  her  father,  save  by  actual  force,  had  she 
not  been  again  humanely  deceived.  She  was  told  he  was  to 
be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  where  he  might 
hope  for  the  pardon  or  the  mercy  of  the  emperor;  nor  did  she 
learn  his  fate  until  years  after.  That  fate  was  such  as  ac- 
corded with  the  spirit  and  ^*  tender  mercies"  of  the  age. 
Datto  was  conducted  from  the  Garigliano  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  on  an  ass,  and  there,  at  Bari,  his  native  city,  being 
eown  up  in  a  leather  sack,  like  those  who  were  guilty  of  par*' 
ricide,*  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  fortunes  of  his  son-in^law  were  more  brilliant.  After 
the  affair  of  the  tower  of  the  Garigliano,  he  quitted  tiie  pope's 
service  and  joined  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen  who 
occupied  a  strong  camp  in  the  depths  of  the  marshes  of  Can»» 
pania.     Among  these  soldiers  of  fortune  Drogo  soon  obtained 

*  tt  was  cuitomary  to  put  in  this  sadk  a  dog,  &  monkey,  and  a  viper. 
This  mode  of  punishment  is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  inflicted 
•n  political  offenders.- 
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pre-eminence ;  and  when  the  fimid  Duke  of  Najdes  engaged 
them  in  his  service,  and  built  a  town  for  tliem  as  a  bulwark  for 
his  shrunken  states  against  Capua,  our  hero,  with  his  fair  wife, 
was  entided  to  a  conspicuous  residence  in  Aversa.  In  that 
fair  cit7,  where  the  independent  banker  of  the  Normans  at- 
tracted eyery  year  fresh  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  s6ldier8,  a 
beautiful  and  flourishing  famil;  grew  around  Drogo  and  Zoe. 
They  lived  to  see  the  Greeks  expelled  from  Bari,  and  the  Nor- 
mans the  masters  of  all  Apulia ;  but  their  children  had  part 
and  interest  in  the  all  but  miraculous  fulfilment  of  the  destinies 
of  that  wonderful  people,  when  the  bold  and  skilful  Robert 
Guiscard  occupied  as  a  king  nearly  all  those  lovely  regions 
which  form  the  present  kingdom  of  Nappies,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  pope  himself  as  '^  Duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
hpreaflerof  Sicily^  by  the  grace  of  God  and  Saint  Peter*" 
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Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeoiu  East  in  fee. 

And  was  the  tafegruard  of  the  West :  the  worth 

Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, — 

Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty ! 

She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free ; 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate : 

And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate, 

She  must  espoase  the  everlasting  Sea. 

And  what  if  she  hath  seen  those  glories  fade. 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay  ? 

Tet  sh^  some  tribute  of  regret  be  p4ld 

When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day. 

Men  ard  we,  and  must  grieve  when  e'en  the  shade    * 

Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  pasc'd  away. 

WoedciIportb; 


That  eqaality  among  men  which  has  been  assumed  in  our 
days  as  characteristic  of  a  free  republic,  has  never  been  found 
to  have  existed  in  any  republican  government  mentioned  by 
ancient  or  by  modern  history.  Even  in  the  infancy  of  suck 
iastitutionsy  and  where  an  association  has  been  formed  by  free 
men,  avoiding  a  common  enemy  and  relying  on  mutual  support, 
it  will  always  appear  that  a  few  individuals  of  superior  intellect, 
or  more  brilliant  courage,  took  the  lead  of  the  rest,  and  that  by 
degrees  the  government  of  the  little  state,  with  the  distinction 
that  power  and  command  give  to  their  possessors,  was  vested 
in  a  class,  or  caste,  which  became  more  or  less  numerous  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances.  Theorists  may  assert  the  truism, 
and  lament  that  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the  father  do  not 
invariably  descend  to  the  son,  who  may  thus  be  unworthy  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  his  parent, — but  the  process  which 
establishes  hereditary  right  is  natural  and  inevitable,  and  must 
always  tend  to  the  formation  of  an  aristocracy,  or  a  distinct 
and  superior  order.  Nowhere  perhaps  was  this  general  course 
of  things  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  old  republic  of 
Venice,  which,  governed  at  its  foundation  by  twelve  annual 
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tribunes^  submittod  in  697  to  the  authority  of  a  dake,  or  dbg^r 
whose  power  was  soon  limited  by  oligarchical  councils,  which 
gradually  monopolized  the  power  of  the  state.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  date  of  our  tale,  Venicef 
that  prided  herself  in  the  title  of  **  the  eldest  daughter — the 
only  legitimate  daughter — of  the  Roman  republic,"  had  ad- 
mitted the  AiSerente  of  grades — of  high  birth  and  plebeian 
extraction ;  and  the  lower  orders  were  accustomed  to  look  up, 
with  respect  and  for  protection,  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  class. 

Vettor  Urseolo,a  Venetian  in  the  decline  of  life,  was  among 
the  proudest  names  of  the  latter  order  ;  but  such  were  his  lil^ 
erality,  his  humanity,  and  other  virtue?,  that  there  was  not  a 
soul  on  the  closely  clustering  islets  that  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  or  envy.  With  the  poor  he  was  especially  popular,  and 
his  house  (even  the  nobles  of  Venice  could  not  yet  boast  of 
marble  palaces)  was  the  resort  of  all  who  had  a  prayer  or  pe- 
tition to  present  to"  the  state,  or  a  gift  to  supplicate  from 
individual  generosity. 

One  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  and  at  an  early  season  of 
the  yeaT,'a8  the  venerable  Aiagistfate  was  seated  in  an  apart**- 
ment  that  overlooked  the  expanse  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  roughly 
agitated  by  a  wintry  gale,  but  whose  broken  and  obstructed 
.waves  rippled  gently  through  the  narrow  canal  on  which  hia 
house  was  situated,  an  attendant  entered  to  announce  visiter&i 

'*  Who  comes  thus  betimes,  Andrea  ? — are  they  messengers 
from'  the  c^ncil,  or  from^  the  doge,  or —  ?"  inquired  Urseolm 

*^  No,  8ignor,-^it  is  only  master  Sandi,  and  his  wife  Beatrice, 
and  his  son  Marco,  and  gossip  Murgherita,  and^her  husband 
Giacomo,  and  pretty  daughter  Teresa-'^-^lI  come,  1  suppose,  to 
thank  your  excellency,  for  as  much  as  you  were  pleased  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  aifair  of  the  marriage,  and  the  marriage- 
portion  for  Teresa." 

"  It  will  be  even  as  you  say,"  rejoined  the  good-natured 
tioble.  ^  Keep  them  not  waiting, — give  them  instant  admit- 
tance ;  for,  except  the  betrothed,  they  are  aged  like  myself, 
and  must  feel  this  cold  weather." 

Andrea  retired,  and  presently  returned  ushering  in  the  hum*^ 
ble  party,  who  advanced  respectfully  towards  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  bowing  low  before  him,  orie  by  one  kissed  his  hand, 
and  briefly  but  energetically  expressed  their  gratitude.  Teresa^ 
the  youthful  and  timid  bride,  was  the  last  to  pay  this  devoir  : 
as  she  pressed  her  rich,  soft  lips  to  Urseolo's  shrivelled  hand, 
and  murmured  her  sincere  but  almost  inaudible  thanks,  the  <^d 
noble  protested  thaMie  was  but  tooiiappy.his  recoDunendatioii 
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ft  ihe'repifl>lie  id  favour  of  so  handflome  and  firtoous  a  couple 
had  been  attended  with  lucceis,  and  that  witfanhe  favour  of  St 
Mark  be  himself  would  attend  at  the  wedding  and  drink  a  wine- 
cup  to  their  happineasy  and  that  of  their  young  companions  the 
other  brides  and  bridegrooms  of  Venice.  After  a  short  visit, 
the  grateful  group  withdrew,  Urseolo  having  ordered  Andrea 
to  give  them  refreshments  ere  they  left  the  house. 

It  was  a  custom  already  ancient  in  Venice,  and  one  that 
marked  the  primitivenesa  of  society,  that  all  the  marriages  of 
the  nobles  and  principal  citizens  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
same  day  and  in  the  same  church.  Candlemas-eve  wis  the 
.happy  day  fixeAipon  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  which 
was  in  fact  a  public  and  general  festival,  for  on  every  ye^r  the 
republic,  ftom  its  treasury,  gave  marriage-portions  to  twelve 
of  the  daughters  of  the  people,  or  poorer  citizens,  who  joined 
(he  hymeneal  retinue,  and  were  espoused  with  the  fairest  and 
noblest  of  Venice.  Where  many  yo^g  girls  were  poor,  a 
selection  was  of  course  necessary ;-  and  it  was  indeed  to  thank 
Vettor  Urseolo  for  having  preferred  and  recommended  Teresa, 
and  that  successfully,  that  the  members  of  the  two  families 
had  made  the  visit  we  have  just  mentioned. 

A  few  days  after,  and  at  the  placid  hour  of  **  Ave  Maria," 
as  the  noble  Venetian  was  returning  from  church,  where  hh 
had  offered  up  his  evening  devotions  with  fervency  of  heart  and 
hope,  his  somewhat  deafened  ear  was  struck  with  the  sweet 
sound  of  choral  voices — of  female  ^roices,  youthful,  silvery,  and 
soft  as  might  be  an  anthem '  of  angels  heard  from  a  distant 
sky. 

^^Stop! — list  ye! — what  sweet  iTounds  are  those?"  said 
Urseolo  to  Andrea,  on  whose  arm  he  leaned. 

'*  It  is  the  hymn  to  the  virgin,  sung  by  the  twelve  poor  brides 
of  Venice  who  have  met,  as  is  the  wont,  iq  the  porch  of  yon 
monastery,"  replied  Andrea,  whose  recollection  and  ears' 
were  quicker  than  his  master's. 

"  The  twelve  poor  brides,"  said  the  noble :  "  ay !  right-^' 
fo-morrow  is  the  nuptial  day.     'Tis  an  old  custom  and  praise- 
worthy— let  us  hasten  and  hear  the  maidens!" 

Supported  by  Andrea,  the  warm-hearted  old  man  took  hasty 
st^ps  until  he  gained  the  walls  of  tHe  monastery,  beneath  which 
he  paused  to  listen  to  the  strains  from  within.  But  as  he  gained 
the  holy  retreat,  those  strains  died  away  in  a  low  murmur :  soon, 
however,  the  choral  voices  again  rose  on  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  evening  air,  and  he  distinctly  heard  words  like  the  foU~ 
lowing  :— 

1€» 
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SaWe  Regina  I  ever  bright ! 
Let  peace  be  ours  and  rest  to*nigbt ! 
And  grant  us,  Virgin,  on  the  morrow, 
A  long  day's  joy  without  a  sorrow, 

Ave  Maria  I 

Salve  Regina !  guide  each  prore, 
And  still  be  with  us  on  the  shore. 
And  at  the  altar  and  the  shrine' 

Where  beams  that  meek-eyed  face  of  things, 

Ave  Maria ! 

Salve  Regina  !  Jesus^  mother  ! 
Give  bliss  to  those  who  love  each  othex ; 
And  oh  !  support  each  blushing  bride 
When  trembling  by  her  lover's  side, 

Ave  Maria  1 

Salve  Regina !  so  each  wreath 
That  binds  our  brow  shall  lie  beneath 
Thy  pictured  effigy,  and  last 
In  perfume  when  their  bloom  is  past, 

Ave  Maria  I. 

Salve  Regina !  for  the  rose 
On  Brenta's  sunniest  bank  that  glows, 
The  myrtle  sweet,  the  lily  fair, 
We  twine  around  our  bridal  hair, 

Ave  Maria  t 

Salve  Regina!  like  those  flowers, 
May  some  enduring  charm  be  ours, 
That  wheti  our  youth  and- bloom  are  fled 
Our  husbands'  love  may  not  be  dead, 

Ave  Maria ! 

Salve  Regina !  still  be  near. 
And  aid  us  in  that  hour  of  fear, 
When,  maidens  into  matrons  growBi 
We  heave  the  first  maternal  moan, 

Ave  Maria  ! 

Salve  Regina  !  so  our  shoots 
Shall  gather  round  thee  like  the  root^ 
Of  rose  and  lily,  and  shall  bloom 
For  thee — when  we  are  in  the  tomb« 

Ave  Maria  ! 

Salve  Regina  !  wife  and  mother. 
Goddess — ^yet  woman — like  none  other  ! 
Thou  still  rememberest  in  heaven 
The  wants — the  he«rt-^to  woman  giveny 

Ave  Maria ! 
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SaWe  Regina  1  then  to  thee 
We  raise  the  hand  and  bend  the  knee, 
And  feel  that  thou  wilt  aid  us  still 
In  joy  or  sorrow,  good  or  ill, 

Ave  Maria ! 

Salve  Regina  !  ever  bright ! 
Let  peace  be  ours  and  rest  to-night ! 
And  grant  us,  Virgin,  on  the  {porrow, 
A  long  daj'e  joy  without  a  sorrow, 

Ave  Maria. 

As  the  last  notes  of  this  sknpie  chorus  died  away,  but  not 
before,  the  aged  patrician  turned  towards  home,  talking,  as  he 
went,  with  his  serving-man,  and  wishing  the  *'  liappy  evening*' 
to  everybody  he  met.  Before  his  deliberate  steps  had  reached 
the  door  of  his  mansion,  the  troop  of  youthful  brides,  with 
buoyant  hearts  and  loquacious  tongues,  passed  him  on  their 
return  from  their  devotions ;  amd,  while  each  respectfully  salu- 
ted the  good  old  man,  the  gentle  Teresa  kissed  his  hand,  and 
showed  her  gratitude  by  a  tear  she  let  fall  upon  it, — one  little 
tear,  of  which  she  was  herself  all  unconscious. 

**  May  the  Virgin  have  you,  my  child,  in  her  holy  keeping  I** 
said  Urseolo,  patting  Teresa's  cheek ;  **  and  may  the  saints 
preserve  ye  all,  fair  brides !" 

The  maidens,  resuming  their  conversation,  which,  very  natu- 
rally, mainly  turned  on  the  preparations  and  ceremonials  of  the 
morrow,  went  on  their  way,  and  old  Urseolo  presently  crossed 
his  own  hospitable  threshold .  T|ie  frigidity  of  age  was  warmed 
by  his  habitual  benevolence ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
confiding  spirits,  the  pure  happiness  of  the  simple  maidens — 
the  happiness  to  which  he  had  contributed — transfused  them- 
selves into  his  own  bosom,  and  he  felt  for  a  time  as  youth  can 
feel,  despite  his  fourscore  years. 

'^  Andrea,"  said  he,  cheerftilly^  '^  this  eve  of  marriage,  and 
the  hymn  of  these  maidens,  have  given  me  great  delight.  All 
is  as  it  should  be :  the  Madonna  will  feel  their  anticipating 
gratitude  and  their  fond  reliance  on  her,  and  hear  their  prayers  | 
and  remember,  Andrea,  to-morrow  morning  that  my  purcie  be 
fuller  than  usual.  I  will  add  something  to  the  generous  do- 
nation of  the  state." 

As  the  favourite  serving-man  laid  his  frugal  supper,  which 
was  also  a  solitary  one, — as  the  aged  Urseolo  had  survived  a 
numerous  family, — befell  into  a  fit  of  musing  which  occasionally 
vented  itself  in  words  :  ^^  It  is  sixty  years,  wanting  one — ay,  . 
fiAy-nine  years  to-night — since  I  was  an^  anxious  bridegroom^ 
e^ectant  of  the  morrow,  which  it  seemed  to  me  would  never 
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Cdme.    I  was  then,  as  many  a  gay  youth  it  this  fair  ert  df 
Oandlemaa : — and  will  they  too,  in  their  turns,  be  Hub  I  am  now  ? 
Ay,  ay  !  strength,  and  beauty,  and  ardent  passion  endure  but 
for  awhile ;  but  we  may  dissipate  our  bootless  regret  for  their 
loss  by  generous  deed  and  religious  thought,  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  mutability  of  time.    And  yet  it  seems  strange 
that  this  shrivelled,  bony,  trembling  hand  should  be  the  same 
member  as  that  youthfuTone  with  which  I  led  my  blushing  bride 
to  the  altar — ^that  these  feeble  arms  are  the  same  that  rowed 
my  young  wife^s  bark  from  the  Lido  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Brenta !    How  bright  then,  how  smooth  seemed  the  path  of 
life ! — every  thing  seemed  so  easy  of  ezecSution !    I  have  lived 
to  find  that  path  a  path  of  thorns—to  sigh  over  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  many  an  ardent  project — the  extinction  of 
many  a  heart-cherished  hope ;  but  nothing  showed  me  then, 
tfirough  the  dusky  avenue  of  years,  a  weak  and  lonely  old  man 
tottering  towards  that  grave  into  which  he  has  seen  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  his  brave  sons,  and  his  fair  daughters  descend 
before  him.    Purely  I  could  not  then  have  recognised  the 
image  of  what  I  now  am — and  this,  too,  is  strange!     Well, 
well !  if  I  have  sufiered,  I  have  also  enjoyed :  'tis  the  lot  of 
humanity ;  and  if*  I  have  sufiered  more  than  my  fellows,  the 
more  attentive  ought  I  to  be  to  tho  sufferings  of  those  who 
are  within  the  reach  of  my  bounty.    True,  I  am  left  alone  of 
mine ! — ^but  no !  I  cannot  be  all  alone  and  childless  so  long  as 
the  state  of  Venice  has  children  fair  and  virtuous  like  those  I 
have  just  seen !"     Here  the  wafm  glow  of  benevolent  feeling 
dbpelled  the  melancholy  expression  which  had  gathered  on 
the  old  patrician's  countenance,  and  his  thoughts  again  flowed  - 
in  their  usual  mild  unruffled  channel. 

Urseolo  awoke  the  following  ntorning,  and  arose  even  ear- 
lier than  his  usual  early  hour.  As  he  was  performing  tiiose 
devotions  with  which  he  invariably  began  his  peaceful  day,  the 
gray  uncertain  dawn  brightened  into  rapid  light,  and  the  rising 
sun  flashed  his  rays  of  crimson  and  amber  across  the  waves  of 
tite  Adriatic. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  this  said  day  of  Candlemas !  The 
seasons  themselves  seemed  to  do  homage  to  the  nuptial  morn- 
ing ;  for,  early  as  it  was  in  the  year,  it  was  mild  and  balmy  as 
though  warmed  by  the  breath  of  genial  summer !  atod  the  deep 
blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  sea  that  begirt  Venice  anti  her  hun- 
dred isles — ^its  expanse  near  at  hand  coloured  with  an  emerald 
green,  but  in  the  distance  blue  as  the  sky,  and  only  a  few  shades^  * 
diffker — ^retained  no  traces  of  the  recent  tod  angry,  winter; 
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iTettor  Urseolo,  joined  by  a  number  of  friendd,  repaired  to 
(he  spot  wb^  the  brides  of  Venice  assembled,  and  where  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  was  rapidly  gathering,  either  to 
take  part  in,  or  to  witness^  the  grand  annual  festiTal.  The 
bridegrooms  with  their  brides,  their  relations,  and  friends,  all 
attired  in  their  best,  with  humours  gay,  and  rose-hued  as  their 
festive  dresses,  stood  on  the  shore,  along  which  a  vast  number 
of  gondolas  was  moored ;  those  appointed  for  the  marriage 
parties  being  splendidly  decorated  with  Eastern  tapestry,  and 
carpets,  and  curtains,  and  banners,  and  streamers  of  glossy 
silk, — objects  of  luxury  with  which  its  already  active  commerce 
(principally  with  Uie  Greek  empire)  furnished  the  rising 
republic. 

Where  love  and  pleasure  were  the  sole  motives,  there  were 
likely  to  be  few  loiterers.  All  the  parties  had  assembled,  and 
they  only  waited  for  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who,  by  established 
custom,  always  headed  the  matrimonial  procession.  Nor  did 
the  good  and  valiant  Pietro  Candiano  (the  third  of  his  name 
who  wore  the  ducal  robe)  cause  them  to  wait  long.  He  ar» 
rived  at  the  shore  with  a  brilliant  retinue  of  patricians  and 
priests  ;  and  having  saluted  by  gesture,  for  words  could  scarcely 
be  heard  over  the  universal  buzz  and  tattle  of  all  the  men  and 
women  of  Venice,  embarked  in  his  magnificent  gondola,  which 
was  instantly  propelled  by  numerous  oars  towards  the  isle  of 
Olivolo,  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  and  the  spot  consecrated 
to  the  general  annual  marriages  of  the  state.  The  nobles  or 
distinguished  citizens  followed  the  doge ;  the  twelve  poor  young 
brides,  with  our  acquaintance  Teresa  among  them,  distin** 
guisbed  by  her  graceful  modesty  and  beauty,  were  rowed  ia 
riie  wake  of  the  nobler  barks,  and  the  nuptial  and  aquatic 
procession  went  gayly  on  by  the  shore  called  ^  of  the  Sclavo- 
rians,"  and  through  the  narrow  sea-passages  which  open  on 
Olivolo,  pursued  j^  a  shoal  of  boats,  in  which  the  Venetian 
people  hunried,  and  pressed,  and  talked,  and  hallooed  to  each 
other  with  all  the  vivacity  of  their  character. 

When  the  joyous  troops,  in  brief  space  of  time,  approaehed 
the  sacred  isle,  bands  of  music  from  the  shore  and  from  the 
larger  gondolas  made  the  bright  sunny  air  resound  ;  and  to  these 
strains,  and  the  far-away  repeated  and  re*eehoing  ^*  vhms^*  of 
the  people,  the  bridegrooms,  with  their  brides^  landed  at  Olivolo^ 
in  the  order  in  whjch  tbey  had  come. 

At  that  momen^,  from  the  marine  character  of  the  scenery 
— the  low  isleta,  that  seemed  to  flo&t^  on  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  and  that  were  all  besprent  with  seawee^r*bellsrUMi 
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other  productiotes  of  the  deep^— and  from  the  lalled,  compltf^ 

teot  aspect  of  the  Adriatic,  it  might  have  a{^>^ed  to  a  fan* 

eiful  eye  that  the  divinities  of  oceaB  had  risen  finom  their  coral 

palaces  fo  celehrate  some  high  festival ;  and  surely  never  was 

naiad  or  nereid,  or  the  fairest  daughter  in  the  train  of  Amphi- 

fnte,  fairer  than  Isla  or  Chiala,  wiU)  many  other^  of  the  merely 

mortal  brides  of  Venice  ! 

When  all  the  happy  couples,  with  their  immediate  retinued 
of  relatives  and  friends,  had  disembarked,  they  formed  into 
order  and  advanced  processionally  towards  the  church  of  Olt- 
Volo ;  the  miisic  still  playing,  and  attendants  carrying  the 
t>ride's  marriage  presents,  the  Jewels,  the  ornaments  of  gold, 
and  rich  stufis,  all  exposed,  an4  adding  to^the  splendour  of  the 
gay  march.  As  the  fo^most  step  trod  on  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  or  the  **  terra  santd**  that  surrounded  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, the  profane  music  ceased  at  once,  and  the  solemn  chant 
of  the  clergy  was  heard  in  its  stead.  A  double  line  of  monks,* 
in  costumes  pi^iB»esque  and  wild  (for  the  cenohites  of  Italy 
still  retained  much  of  their  savage  prototypes  of  Egypt),  stood 
ranged  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  church,  and  through 
this  depqut  avenue,  the  breathing  figures  of  which  were  as 
fltark,  and  mute,  and  motionless  as  the  granite  statues  before 
an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  the  procession  passed  into  the 
church,  where  the  bishop  with  his  clergy  awaited  their  arrival. 

The  ^*  Messa  Cantata,"  or  the  grand  chanted  mass,  was  be- 
gun, the  temple  waiB  filled  with  harmony  from  a  hundred  voices,- 
and  incense  (torn  a  hundred  vases,  swinging  on  their  chains  of 
iSilver,  when  of  a  sudden  a  shriek  of  horror  andalaJrm — a  wild, 
thrill,  long  continuous  shriek,  which  seemed  as  if  it  issued  at 
once  from  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  women  and  children 
who  were  crowding  without  the  church — burst  on  the  aston- 
ished ears.  The  service  was  interrupted — ^people  looked  at 
each  other  with  haggard  and  wondering  eyes — a  cry  of  afiright 
from  the  fair  brides  (but  now  so  happy !)  and  their  female 
friends  responded  to  the  shriek  without :  the  priests  retreated 
from  their  posts,  and  the  bridegrooms  rushed  to  see  what  should 
thus  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  nuptials. 

The  cause  was  soon  evident :  the  church  was  beset  by  armed 
men,  and  the  cries  of  the  ^^Istriots!"  the  ^^  Pirates!  the  Pi- 
rates V*  carried  dismay  .to  all  hearts^  The  next  moment  the 
church  itself  was  profaned  by  these  desperate  marauders^ 
firom  whom  the  Venetians  had  already  su£fered  so  much  that 
the  very  name  of  ^  Istriot*'  awoke  terror ;  and  a  tremendous 
bat  most  unequal  struggle  was  commenced  betweq^  ^e  bride- 
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grooms  with  their  friends,  and  the  pirates.  The  ongfentle  im- 
plements of  w&i'^ture  were  ill  placed  in  a  ceremony  of  peace 
and  love ;  and  to  prevent  any  serious  consequences  resulting 
from  the  little  hrawls  in  which  the  warm-blooded  and  excited 
Venetians  might  engage,  it  had  always  been  arranged  that  at 
the  eve  of  Candlemas  and  the  festival  at  Olivolo  all  persons 
should  go  unarmed  :  consequently  there  was  neither  sword 
nor  dagger  to  oppose  to  the  weapons  of  the  Istriots,  and  the 
Venetians,  defenceless,  and  many  of  them  wounded,  were 
driven  into  a  comer  of  the  church,  where  they  sought  to  form 
a  rampart  with  their  bodies  round  the  shrieking  brides. 

At  this  conjuncture,  old  Vettor  Urseolo,  who  at  the  moment 
of  the  unexpected  interruption  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
high  altar,  and  whose  venerable  age  and  still  commanding  per- 
son and  expression  were  calculated  to  produce  an  impression 
even  on  the  minds  of  barbarous  men,  stepped  forward  and  ad- 
dressed the  foremost  of  the  assailants. 
.    •*  Friends  I  you  find  us  all  without  our  weapons,  and  you 
well  knew  you  should  so  find  us,  or  were  you  not  here—here 
before  us,  the  Venetians  Vho  have  so  oflen  chastised  you :  but 
as  it  is,  we  are  in  your  power — your  treacherously  surprised 
jDaptives ; — take  then  those  glittering  baubles,  those  jewels  and 
that  gold,  which  have  lured  you  hither^ — take  them  all,  I  say| 
and  hence  with  ye !     Venice  will  not  feel  the  loss  :  her  indus- 
try will  always  keep  her  richer  than  robbery  your  den  !     The 
state  shall  make  up  the  loss  to  its  fair  daughters ; — take  then 
the  marriage  gifts — take  them,  I  say  again  I" — and  the  old 
patrician  pointed  to  the  open  coffers  that  contained  the  various 
and  tempting  treasures,  all  of  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  church,  that  the  benediction  of  the  clergy  might  be  pro- 
nounced over  them. 

The  booty  was  ample ;  and  many  of  the  Tstriots  gloated 
over  the  caskets  and  their  sparkling  contents ;  but  one  who 
seemed  their  chief,  and  who  stood  in  front  of  Vettor  Urseolo^ 
shook  his  head  at  (he  proposition  of  the  brave  old  man,  and 
said,  " 'tis  not  enough! — 'tis  not  enough!  we  count  on  a 
.  richer  prize  than  these  baubles!" 

^*  Insatiable  that  ye  are !  the  jewels  and  the  gold  might  well 
pay  ye  for  a  sail  across  the  Adriatic — but  ye  would  have  a 
nufisom,  and  in  good  sooth  we  are  your  prisoners  !  Well,  be 
it  80^ — ^let  us  speak  as  to  this  ransom  ?"  replied  Urseolo,  who 
felt  hov^  completely  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  marauders, 
and  was  fain  to  prevent  acts  of  violence  which  would  fall  on 
the  fairest  and  noblest  of  Venice. 
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^^  The  prize  we  seek  is  even  richer  than  a  raiMom  fornH  and 
each  of  ye  here  assembled,"  said  the  pirate  chief,  stroking  his 
long,  shaggy  beard,  and  grinnins  a  grin  most  horridly  self^ 
4M)mpIacent. 

'*  What  wouldst  have,  then,  to  satisfy  thy  rapacity  ?'*  said 
Urseolo  : — ^^  wouldst  take  the  city  of  St.  Mark  itself?  No ! 
by  the  blessed  Evangelist  whose  bones  repose  in  our  temple, 
and  whose  celestial  wings  are  spread  over  Venice  to  defend 
and  bless,  that  shall  not  be !  Here  loe  came  with  holyday  hearts 
and  attiremcnts,  leaving  our  armour  hanging  on  our  walls ;  but 
only  cross  yon  laguna  and  you  will  find  the  battle-axe,  the  spear, 
and  the  sword,  and  hands  that  know  how  to  wield  what  Chey 
hold  *     All  the  Venetians  are  not  here,  mark  thou  that !" 

'^  We'  want  none  of  your  muddy  isles,  or  your  walls  or 
houses,"  said  the  barbarian,  with  a  sneer :  *^  the  prize  we 
seek  is  worthier  still — richer  than  Venice  even  with  the  bonea 
of  St.  Mark  included !" 

''  What  then  is  it  ye  want  ?"  demanded  the  patrician.  *'*  The 
brides  of  Venice!"  exclaimed  the  pirate,  with  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

**Tbe  brides  of  Venice  !'*  roared  out  the  whole  troop  of  the 
Istriots  ;  and  then  the  full  extent  of  iheir  calamity  and  the  Ro- 
man-rape nature  of  the  pirates'  object  was  revealed  to  the  Ve*- 
netians ;  for,  repeating  the  cry  of  "  The  brides  of  Venice !" 
the  armed  men  rushed  to  seize  the  lovely  and  now  despairing 
maidens. 

A  dreadful  scene  ensued.  The  ministers  of  God  were 
smitten  with  the  sword,  the  altar  was  defiled  with  blood,  and 
in  the  confusion  the  most  holy  "  bread  and  wine,"  the  more 
than  symbols  of  the  Divinity,  to  Catholic  apprehension,  were 
spilt  and  trodden  under  impious  feet.  But  the  final  struggle 
was  of  necessity  short :  the  senseless  or  frantic  maidens  were 
torn  from  the  embrace  of  their  bleeding  and  defenceless  lovers 
by  the  pirates,  who  bore  them  in  their  sturdy  arms  towards'their 
boats,  which  were  concealed  behind  the  islet  of  Olivolo.  -  The 
curse  of  rage  and  revenge  ;  the  moan  of  hopeless  love,  of  utter 
despair  ;  the  thrilling  cry  of  maternal  anguish  ;  the  low  mur- 
mur of  breaking  hearts,  filled  that  gay  sunny  air,  the  atmos-- 
phere  which  only  peace  and  joy  and  the  dearest  affections  of 
humanity  should  ever  have  breathed.  And  when  the  ravisbers, 
followed  closely  by  the  Venetian  sufferers,  reached  the  ^ore, 
and  their  barks  received  the  young  victims,  it  was  pitiful  to 
behold  and  hear  what  passed.  With  hands  oatstretchod  to«- 
wards  the  sea,  unmindful  of  the  blows  and  the  waving  swordi 
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^  the  nitbleflB  Istriots,  liere  a  father  called  on  his  child,  his 
only  ehUd ! — here  a  food  mother,  as  she  saw  her  daughter  dis* 
appear,  fell  Benseless  to  the  earth :  here  another  doting  parent 
reot  the  air  with  her  screams;  and  there,  away  in  the  pirates* 
bark,  a  loTely  maiden  shrieked  the  name  of  her  lover,  her  hus* 
band,  who,  as  he  heard  her,  beat  his  forehead  with  his  clenched ' 
fiat,  and  grinded  his  teeth  in  agony  and  madness :  nor  were 
there  lacking  cases  where  the  young  bridegroom,  despoiled  of 
his  soul's  treasure,  and  mortally  wounded  by  the  sword  of  his 
foe,  fell  and  expired  «n  the  shore.  Meanwhile  the  Istriots 
prepared  .their  boats,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  rowed  lustily 
away. 

The  Venetiatia  were  stupified  or  lost  in  the  impotence  of 
despair  when  the  energetic  old  man  Vettor  Urseolo,  and  the 
Doge  Candiano,  younger  in  years,  but  not  bolder  in  heart  than 
his  friend,  advanced  and  addressed  them.  The  patricians 
qioke  to  different  parties,  but  their  discourse  was  the  same. 

'^ Brave  men  of  Venice!"  said  they,  ^' do  not  abandon 
yourself  to  womanly  grief  and  despondence !  The  calamity 
may  yet  be  averted  by  your  wonted  bravery.  What  the  sword 
of  the  robber  has  won  (Oh !  had  ye  each  had  but  a  staff  in 
hand),  the  sword  of  the  lover,  father,  brother  may  yet  regain. 
We  have  fitting  barks  and  arms  in  Venice  :  let  us  then  hasten 
to  tiiem,  and  pursue  the  accursed  Istriots,  to  whom  be  death  !*' 

**  Death  and  utter  extermination  to  the  foul  thieves !"  cried 
the  bolder  voices,  while  the  rest  by  degrees  recovered  their 
self-possession;  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  Venetians,  not 
even  excepting  the  old  and  the  infirm,  flew  on  the  wings  of  the 
oars  of  their  festive  gondolas  to  the  arsenal  of  the  city,  where 
their  stronger  Tessels  and  war-galleys  were  moored.  While 
they  prepare  them,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  of  our  narrative 
to  their  enemies  the  Istriots. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  the  coast  of  Dal- 
naUa,  which  faces  the  Italian  shores,  is  much  less  fair  and  fer- 
tile than  they.  Ao  ahnost  uninterrupted  line  of  harsh  and 
lofty  rock,  with  at  long  distances  an  inlet,  within  whose  iron- 
bound  sides  the  mariner  dares  not  attempt  to  penetrate  except 
in  calm  weather,  a  ridge  ef  bare  and  towering  mountains  be- 
yond these  rocks  are  its  most  marking  features  ;  but  its  creeks, 
when  once  entered,  are  secure,  and  easily  defended  from  the 
nt^ck  of  an  enemy  ;  and  a  succession  of  groups  of  islands 
and  islets,  among  which  only  the  long  accustomed  can  navigate 
with  safety,  are  spread  along  that  coast  and  mark  it  out  eatu- 
cally  as  an  advantageous  position  for  audi  as  would  rob  on  the 
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sea  and  k«ep  their  booty  secure  on  land.  The  Narentini,  who 
had  settled  and  multiplied  at  the  head  of  the  deep  gulf  of  Na- 
renta,  nearly  opposite  to  Ancona,  were  the  most  nudierous  and 
audacious ;  but  there  were  many  other  piratical  tribes  of  Dal- 
matians and  IstrianSy  who,  as  well  as  they,  in  their  small  but 
strong  and  admirably  constructed  barks,  managed  with  a  dex« 
terity  equally  admirable,  could  scour  the  Adriatic  Sea  with  the 
whole  Italian  line  of  coast,  and  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante, 
Ceph?ilonia,  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  shores  of  conti- 
nental Greece.  The  ships  and  the  trade  of  the  busy  Venetiaa 
republic  had  of\en  suffered  from  their  depredations,  which  were 
allowed  a  wider  range,  and  almost  an  impunity,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  state  was  distracted  by  fac- 
tions, and  the  Venetians,  wholly  occupied  by  their  internal 
warfare,  neglected  the  exterior  defences,  and  the  means  which 
had  hitherto  kept  piracy  somewhat  in  check.  The  Istriots,  who 
very  successfully  prosecuted  the  general  calling, — the  pirates 
we  have  seen  carrying  off  the  brides  of  Venice, — had  longr 
been  acquainted  with  the  festival  of  Olivolo,  and  that  all  went 
there  unarmed.  They  bad  repaired  thither  in  the  darkness  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  concealed  their  numerous  boats  bo- 
hind  that  island,  which  was  then  desert,  and  only  inhabited  by 
a  few  priests;  they  had  lain  undiscovered,  and  seized  their 
fittest  moment  for  the  execution  of  the  project  they  had  long 
cherished.     And  now  return  we  to  their  pursuers. 

Under  the  vigilant  and  skilful  eye  of  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
the  embarkations  were  soon  got  ready  for  sea,  and  a  gallant 
fleet  of  galleys  and  strong  acampavias  darted  from  the  narrow 
canals  into  the  open  sea.  The  best  of  the  population  of  the 
republic,  with  their  brave  doge  at  their  head,  were  there ;  nor 
was  it  without  difficulty  that  Vettor  Urseolo  was  prevailed 
upon  by  bis  friends  not  to  expose  his  hoary,  venerable  head 
to  tlie  perils  of  the  chase  and  fight.  I'here  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind — the  wide  expanse  of  the  Adriatic  was  as  smooth  as 
glass — the  barks  of  the  pirates,  where  were  the  young  brides* 
Uie  daughters;,  sisters  of  the  Venetians,  were  full  in  sight  before 
them  ;  and  when  deprived  lovers,  fathers,  and  brothers  worked 
the  oars,  it  may  be  conceived  tliat  the  vessels  glided  swiftly 
over  the  sea,  then  in  a  state  so  calm  and  favourable  to  rowing. 
It  was  a  stirring  sight  to  watch  their  progress  at  this  moment : 
unlike  their  peaceful  attire,  but  so  short  a  time  ago,  at  the  chorch 
of  Olivolo,  Qvery  Venetian  had  on  his  most  warlike  harness  ; 
and  as  the  arms  and  armour  glanced  back  the  rays  of  the  sun* 
ahd  the  crowded  boats  cut  through  the  waves,  leaving  a  Umf 
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Kne  of  foam  behind  them,  they  k)oked  like  a  group  of  irate 
dragons  showing  their  teeth  and  their  glaring  eyes  to  the  objects 
they  had  devoted  to  destruction.  The  scampamas  and  lighter 
barks  gained  on  the  war-galleys  perceptibly,  and  alitttealsoon 
(he  pirates  ;  and  so  fearless  and  ardent  were  they  in  the  pursuit, 
that  they  would  scarcely  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  doge,  who 
prudently  would  prevent  their  collision  with  the  strong  barks  of 
the  Istriots  without  the  support  of  his  heavier  vessels.  When, 
however,  they  moderated  their  course  to  that  of  the  doge's 
galley,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  pirates  gained  upon  them. 
Oh  1  how  did  the  Venetians  then  pray  for  a  little  wind, — ^a 
breeze  that  might  fill  the  wide  sails  of  their  ships,  and  bring 
them  on  the  retreating  foe,  which  it  was  evident  their  oars 
could  never  do.  Ever  an4  anon  impatient  eyes  were  cast  up- 
wards at  the  sun ;  hands  were  raised  to  try  whether  they 
could  feel  a  gentle  coming  flow  of  air ;  but  still  the  flag  of  the 
republic,  at  the  doge*s  stern,  clung  closely  to  the  flag-staff*, 
and  the  breeze  came  not.  Meanwhile,  ihe  Istriot  barks  waxed 
less  and  less  to  the  eye,  and  seemed  about  to  dip  beyond  the 
line  of  the  horizon  and  to  be  no  longer  seen.  This  was  not  to 
be  supported :  with  a  loud  shout,  the  ecanvpamasy  regardless 
of  command  or  signal,  again  shot  forward  with  all  their  might,  , 
leaving  the  war-galtcys  far  behind. 

'^  If  those  brave  men  reach  the  pirates  without  us,  they  are 
lost !"  said  the  Doge  Candiano  as  he  walked  the  deck  of  his 
galley  with  agitated  steps  :  *'  the  Tstriot  barks  are  too  high  and 
strong  for  thorn  to  cope  with ;  but,  by  Heaven's  grace,  the 
breeze  will  blow  ere  noon, — may  it  be  fresh  ! — and  we  shall 
be  by  their  side." 

But  the  doge^s  assurance  or  hope  could  not  quiet  appre^ 
hension,  when,  as  the  time  went  on,  tho  light  Venetian  vessels 
gained  a  point  where  they  were  nearer  to  the  pirates  than  to 
their  countrymen  who  were  so  unwillingly  slower  in  the  chase. 
"O  for  a  sail-full  of  wind  I — A  breeze — a  breeze!"  was 
heard  every  moment  on  board  the  galleys,  in  which  many  men 
would  have  botight  it  at  the  ffxpense  of  all  they  possessed  in 
the  world.     And  that  breeze  blew  at  last ! 

About  an  hour  before  the  sun  gained  the  meridian,  a  slight 
ripple,  at  first  far  away,  but  gradually  advancing,  was  seen 
fl'om  the  galley  decks ;  next  was  heard  a  low,  scarcely  audible 
murmur  among  the  rigging  and  furled  sails ;  then  the  doge's 
flag  fluttered  on  its  staff*,  distended  and  raised  its  silken  folds  a 
little — ^then  a  little  more,  showing  a  part  of  its  noble  impress, 
and  presently  it  flaunted  the  air,  proudly  displaying  the  Lion 
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of  Saint  Mark,  and  the  impoaing  legend  where  the  naaie  of  A^ 
republic  was  linked  with  that  of  the  disciple  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  > 

That  yery  instant  the  grateful  and  ardent  Venetians  unfurled 
every  sail — set  every  yard  of  canvass  they  bad  on  board  tba 
galleys,^  until  the  hulks  of  those  vessels  bore  the  same  propor- 
tion in  size  to  their  sails  that  the  body  of  a  sea-fowl  does  to 
its  out-spread  wkigs.  Indeed^the  doge's  hope  was  realized  to 
its  full  extent,  for  the  breeze  that  blew  was  a  fresh  one.  The 
galleys  careered  over  the  furrowed  waves  that  cast  their  cooling 
spray  on  the  fatigued  and  heated  men,  now  released  from  their 
oars,  and  standing  in  the  prow  of  their  ships  watching  their 
gallant  march  with  that  satisfaction  which  only  seamen  can 
enjoy  in  its  full  extent. 

^*  Fair  wind !  waft  us  on  but  thus  awhile,  and  the  brides  of 
Venice  shall  be  again  her  own,  and  the  blood  of  the  pirates 
shall  dye  the  face  of  the  Adriatic  they  have  so  long  insulted 
with  their  depredations  and  murders!''  joyfully  exclaimed  the 
DogQ  Candiano,  while  the  hearts  of  all  with  him  glowed  with 
the  same  hope  and  vengeance. 

The  Venetian  galleys  soon  reached  the  acampama^f  and  a 
loud  and  long-continued  shout  from  each  of  the  divisions  of  the 
fleet  bailed  their  junction.  But  the  lighter  vessels,  notwith- 
standing that  they  too  had  spread  sails,  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  galleys,  and  were  in  their  turn  left  behind,  though  with 
oar  added  to  canvass  they  contrived  that  the  distance  should 
never  be  great 

'But  the  blessed  dew  of  heaven  falls  alike  on  the  good  and 
the  bad  man's  grounds ;  and  heaven's  breeze  now  blew  as 
freshly  in  the  sails  of  the  villanous  despoilers  as  in  those  of  the 
despoiled*  Still,  however,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Venetian 
galleys  neared  the  Istriot  barks — neared  them  indeed  by  de» 
grees,  so  much  that  their  details  could  be  made  out,  the  voices 
of  the  pirates  heard,  and  female  forms  descried  by  fond  parents 
and  passionate  bridegrooms. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  every  bosom  bounded,  the 
wind  waxed  fainter  and  fainter,  died  away  with  a  flutter  in  the 
flapping  sails,  and  left  the  war-galleys  like  logs  upon  the  waves. 
At  the  same  time  the  Istriots  took  in  their  useless  canvass,  again 
applied  their  vigorous  and  expert  arms  to  the  oars,  and  shot 
ahead  with  a  savage  cry  of  insult  and  triumph.  The  Venetians 
grinded  their  teeth  and  shook  their  clenched  fists  in  spite. 
Some  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  on  the  deck,  and  with 
upraised  hands  most  fervently  prayed  for  a  renewal  of  the  wind^ 
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Mow  it  even  a  perilous  gale ;  othen  spoke  of  the  impractica- 
bility ofrecoTering  their  lost  treasures,  should  the  pirates  once 
gata  their  islands  and  strongholds  in  the  gulf  of  Narenta :  and 
every  stroke  of  the  oar  was  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  Dal* 
Diatian  coast,  where,  besides  their  safe  retreats,  there  were 
firiends  and  allies  of  the  Istriots,  and  deadly  foes  of  the  Venetian 
people. 

Again  did  the  seampaoias  prepare  to  leave  the  galleys  be* 
hind,  and  dare  alone  the  pursuit  and  combat  of  an  enemy  of 
such  superior  force.  The  heart  of  the  doge,  who  gave  the 
command  himself  that  they  should  not  part  company,  but  whose 
voice  was  not  heeded  by  the  impetuous  and  balf-frantic  men  in 
the  boats,  was  now  divided  between  the  fears  of  missing  the 
enemy,  and  that  of  losing,  in  an  unequal  contest,  many  of  the 
bravest  sons  of  Venice,  instead  of  recovering  her  fairest 
daughters. 

Still,  the  dead  motionless  calm  continued ;  and  the  heavy 
galleys,  which  had  lain  on  the  waters  still  and  stark,  as  though 
spell-bound  to  the  spot,  until  their  long  sweeps  of  oars  were 
manned,  toiled  aflcr  the  lighter  vessels  and  the  pirate's  barks, 
that  every  minute  lessened  to  the  sight  But,  as  all  hearts 
were  sinking  in  despondency,  an  old  mariner  on  board  the 
galleys  pointed  joyfully  to  a  distant  small  fleecy  white  cloud 
that  was  traversing  the  deep  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  At  first 
it  was  Yerj  minute,  and  its  motion  slow  ;  but  as  it  advanced, 
motion  and  size  increased,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  if 
attracted,  rolled  on  with  it  in  long  and  rapid  furrows.  The 
Venetians  once  more  shouted  with  joy — the  wide  sails  were 
again  spread,  and  in  a  few  seconds  their  galleys  were  again 
propelled  forward  by  a  breeze  fresher,,  and  by  several  points 
more  favourable,  than,  the  preceding  one.  The  lighter  vessels 
were  soon  rejoined,  and  they  moved  on  together,  the  galleys 
towing  many  of  the  scampanias.  They  gained  on  the  pirates  ; 
the  breeze  still  freshened ;  the  masts  groaned  and  creaked 
under  their  heavy  press  ef  sail ;  the  sea-foam  burst  on  the* 
decks  of  the  galleys,  and  drenched  all  in  the  boats,  that  were 
with  difficulty  baled  free  of  water  ;  but  they  did  not  for  this 
relax  their  speed,  or  lake  in  a  single  yard  of  canvass.  Away 
they  went  over  the  blue  Adriatic,  every  ship  with  its  spotless- 
sails,  swiflt  and  snowy  white  as  an  avalanoiiO'.. 

It  was  two  houra  after  noon  when  they  came  up  with  the 
Istriots  and  began  the  sanguinary  fight  The  doge's  galley 
led  the  attack,  grasping  the  largest  of  the  enemy's  barks,  and 
throwiug  into  it  from  her  lofty  deck  a  gallant  and  well-armed 
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bund.  Tiioogh  quadrupled  in  number  by  the  boardenif  Uotm 
pirates  maii»  a  desperate  resistance ;  nor  was  it  until  nearly 
ererj  nuin  among  them  had  fallen  dead  or  sorely  wounded  ia 
trunk  and  limb>  that  the  Venetians  were  mastbrs  of  the  boat* 
and  recovered  the  fair  portion  of  its  freight,  who  had  added  to 
the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  fight  by  their  shrieks  and  vain 
attempts  to  avoid  the  scene  of  blood  and  gain  the  galley's  deck* 
The  other  ships  imitated  the  example  of  their  leader  ;  and  the 
gcampamas  extending  themselres  in  a  wide  circle^  they  toge* 
ther  hemmed  in  the  pirates  in  such  a  manner  that  not  one  boat 
of  theirs  could  escape. 

Love  and  rev«)ge,  the  strongest  passions  of  our  nature, 
animated  the  Venetian  youths,  who  rushed  furiously  to  the 
attack  ;  but  the  habitual  hardihood  of  the  Istriots  did  not  for* 
sake  them  for  a  moment,  nor  was  a  word  of  surrender  ever 
heard  until  the  mass  of  a  crew  had  been  hurled  into  the  sea,  or 
east  bleeding  and  helpless  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  After  a 
dreadful  struggle,  the  pirates,  wl^o  had  paralleled  the  audacious 
thefl  of  the  Romans,  but  who  did  not,  as  is  remarked  by  one 
of  the  chroniclers  of  this  event,*  find  in  the  Venetian  maids 
the  sympathy  the  Romans  bad  found  in  the  fair  Sabines,  were 
completely  overpowered^or,  more  accurately  speaking,  de- 
stroyed ;  for  few  ^&re  the  hves  spared  and  the  prisoners  car* 
ried  away  by  the  enraged  Venetians. 

The  clash  of  swords,  the  curses  of  assailers  and  assailed, 
now  ceased,  and  the  re-echoing  and  universal  shout  of  ^^  Vi?a 
San  Marco!"  drowned  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The  brides 
of  Venice  were  all  recovered ;  and  scenes  of  rapture  and 
melting  affection,  and  love  that  wept  over  the  fulness  of  its 
joy,  succeeded  the  racking  anguish  and  the  bloody  turmoil  of 
tlie  morning.  These  scenes  v/tve  the  more  striking,  from  the 
condition  of  the  parties — the  men  being  stained  with  blood, 
and  the  maidens  also,  while  their  hair  was  all  dishevelled  and 
their  garments  torn  ;  nor,  in  many  instances,  bad  the  blood  oa 
the  bridal  robes  gushed  from  the  Teins  of  the  combatantSy 
many  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Venice  having  been  wounded  in 
the  confusion  of  the  afiray.  But  now,  clasped  in  tlie  passionate 
embrace  of  their  spouses  and  friends,  they  were  insensible  to 
the  hurts  they  bad  received. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  the  universal  transport  of  joy 
that  filled  the  heart  of  Venice,  when  the  fleet  that  had  so  weU 
done  its  duty  arrived  towards  sunset  at  the  island  city,  re- 
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Storing  aB  she  bad  lost,  and  adding  another  deed  to  the  seroU 
of  faer  warlike  honours.  It  was  at  once  determined  that  the 
marriage  ceremonies,  which  had  been  bo  rudely  intenupted^ 
should  be  renewed  forthwith — that  the  custom  should  not  be 
broken,  nor' the  eve  of  Candlemas  pass^  without  witnessing  the 
completion  of  the  happiness  of  many  a  youthful  couple.  Con- 
sequently, the  brides  of  Venice  were  reconducted  in  triumph  to 
the  island  and  church  of  Olifolo ;  and  after  a  hymn  of  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving  to  Heaven,  that  had  speeded  their  friends  in 
the  chase  and  the  fight,  they  were  solemnly  united  to  their 
lovers  and  deliverers. 

The  memory  of  this*  event  was  solemnized  at  Venice  for 
centuries,  by  an  annual  procession  of  young  girls,  and  a  visit 
paid  by  the  doge,  on  Candlemas-eve,  to  the  parish  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Formosa.  To  the  pirates  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
audacious  attempt  of  the  Tstriot  band  was  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Jt  called  down  the  vengeance,  and  awoke  all 
the  energies  of  the  republic :  the  Doge  Candiano,  in  repeated 
and  formidable  expeditions,  carried  destruction  among  their 
islands  and  retreats ;  and,  at  his  death,  transmitted  to  bis  suc- 
cessors the  pursuit  of  bis  cherished  enterprise,  to  purge  that 
sea  for  ever  of  the  corsairs  that  infested  it — a  benefit  to  hu- 
manity snd  civilization  which,  in  progress  of  time,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Brides 
of  Venice.* 

•  Chronic  Dandala.     Marin  Sanato  Storia  de'  Ducbi  di  Veneaia* 
Sismondi,  &«. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 

A.  D.  1024-1183. 

FEOM  THB  FXHrr  IBTTLKMBNT  OP  TBI  NOKMANS  IH  ITAlT,  TO  tm  LKAOVt 
OP  THS  LOHBAftO   OXTMg  AND   TBX   PBACB  OP  COBBTAWCB. 

[A.  D«  1 057.]  Tbb  rise  and  eitension  of  the  Nonnan  power  in  Italy^ 
than  which  there  ie  nothing  more  romantic  in  hietory,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  most  rapid,  and  in  this  year  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  twelve  heroic 
brothers,  by  adduig  Calabria  to  his  conquests,  put  an  end  to  the  long 
dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperors  in  Italy,  and  acquired  the  soto- 
reigntf  of  the  greater  part  of  those  beautiful  countries  that  are  now 
incinded  within  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

[A.  D.  1061.]  The  same  ambitious  prince  carried  his  arms  from 
Italy  to  Greece,  with  the  grand  design  of  overthrowing  the  empire  of 
the  East,  and  of  finally  reducing  even  Constantinople  to  the  Norman 
lanoe.  Meanwhile  his  younger  brother  Roger 'conquered  Sicily  with  a 
handful  of  Norman  volunteers.  ^ 

[A.D.  1127.]  The  son  of  Roger,  upon  the  extinction  of  Robert 
Guiflcard^s  posterity,  united  tfao  two  Nurnittn  sovereignties  on  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  Faio  of  Messina,  and  subjugating  the  little  republics 
of  Amalfi  and  Naples,  and  the  principality  of  Capua,  fixed  a  boundary 
of  a  state  in  the  soudi  of  Italy  which  has  hardly  undergone  a  change 
since  thon. 

The  Church  of  Rome  had  at  first  viewed  the  conquests  of  the 
Normans  witii  great  alarm.  Leo  IX.  had  even  taken  the  field  against 
them ;  but  he  was  beaten  and  made  prisoner,  and  purchased  his  libera* 
tion  from  the  adventurous  warriors,  who  implored  pardon  all  the  while, 
and  worshipped  him  as  the  descendant  of  Saint  Peter,  by  investing 
them  with  the  regions  their  swords  had  already  won.  In  their  conten- 
tions with  the  emperors  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  the  popes  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Norman  warriors,  and  rewarded  their 
fidelity  by  repeating  and  enlarging  their  investiture. 

f  A.  D.  1 139.]  Pope  Innocent  U.  finally  conferred  upon  Roger  the 
title  of  King  of  Sicily.  The  justice  of  this  donation,  if  it  can  so  be 
called  on  the  part  of  the  popes,  may  be  matter  of  discussion ;  but 
die  Normans,  who  had  no  title  save  their  swords,  were  certainly  right, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  legitimate  their  conquests  by 
papal  investiture.  From  this  period  down  to  our  own  diurs  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples,  even  when  in  possession  of  the  most  powernil  princes  of 
Europe,  never  ceased  to  pay  a  feudal  acknowledgment  in  the  shape  of 
a  ■*  thinea  bianea**  (wtute  palfrey)  and  an  auAoal  sum  of  gold  to  the 
chairofSt  PeUi. 


20f  ITAXIAN  BISTORT. 

'  The  oontemporuy  revolutions  in  tbe  opposi^  end  of  Italy  were  of  m. 
higher  intereit  still,  as  connected  with  systems  of  goTernment  and  the 
origin  of  fVee  institutions. 

The  cities  of  Lombardy  were  better  peopled  and  better  fortified  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  With  these  advantages,  and  a  degree  of 
civilization  in  advanco  of  their  feltow-sabjects  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
Lombards  became  anxious,  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  if 
not  wholly  to  detach  themselves  from  the  emperors,  to  secure  the  rieht 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  other  privileges  and  immunitiefl 
which  tended  to  the  formation  of  independence,  and  the  prospective 
result  of  a  federation  of  little  republics  in  upper  Ilaly.  The  feudal 
system,  though  introduced,  hkd  not  obtained  the  strength,  regularity, 
and  subordination  of  other  countries.  The  vavasors,  or  lesser  nobility, 
were  frequently  at  actual  war  with  -  the  higher  nobility,  their  feudal 
superiors  ;*  and  during  these  contentions  of  the  nobles,  the  citizen* 
oould  the  more  easily  and  steadily  advance  in  importance  and  wealth, 
and  secure  themselves  against  the  oppressive  feudal  dominion.  Several 
of  the  more  important  of  these  cities  were  placed  under  the  temporal 
government  of  their  bishops,  who,  aiding  their  struggles  for  emancipa^ 
Uon,  became,  what  has  not  generally  been  the  case  with  Romieh 
churchmen,  the  friends  of  rational  liberty.  *'  But,  unhappily,"  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  from  whose  admirably  just  reflections  on  the  state  of 
Italy  in  the  middle  ages  we  can  never  detach  ourselves,  ^<  we  cannot 
extend  the  sympathy  which  institutions  so  full  of  liberty  (cu  became  those 
qf  Lombardy  by  degree*)  create  in  our  bosoms  to  the  national  condact 
of  these  little  republics.  Their  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by  that 
restless  spirit  from  which  a  democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannizing 
over  weaker  neighbours.  Th»j  played  over  again  the  tragedy  of 
ancient  Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  unjust 
ambition,  and  atrocious  T»ialiatinn«  thnngh  with  less  consummate 
actors  upon  the  scene. 

Among  all  the  Lombard  cities,  Milan  was  the  most  conspicuous,  as 
well  for  power  and  population  as  for  the  abuse  of  those  resources  by 
arbitrary  and  ambitious  conduct.  Thus,  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town 
of  Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the  inhabitants  among  six  villages, 
and  subjecting  them  to  an  unrelenting  despotism.  Thus,  in  1118^ 
they  commenced  a  war  of  ten  years'  duration  with  the  little  city  of 
Cocno  ;  but  the  surprising  perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  procured  for 
them  better  terms  of  capitulation,  though  they  lost  their  original  inde- 
pendence. The  Cremonese  treated  so  harshly  the  town  of  Crema, 
that  it  revolted  from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the  protection  of  Milan. 
Cities  of  more  equal  forces  carried  on  interminable  hostilities  by  wasting 
each  others  territory,  destroying  the  harvests,  and  burning  the 
villages  I" 

fA.  D.  1154.]  The  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ambitious,  clever^ 
ana  courageous,  determining  to  assert  his  imperial  rights,  of  which  he 
entertained  the  most  extravagant  notions  (which  the  law  professors  of 

*  As  early  as  tbe  year  1041,  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty  was  very  strong  at  Milan ;  fbr 
we  find  then  a  striking  Instance  of  the  people*i  importance,  the  plebeian  burgesses  carry- 
ing on  a  clyil  war  with  tbe  capltanel,  or  vassals  of  tbe  empire,  whldi  lasted  three  yean. 
At  one  period  of  tbe  contest  the  high  nobility  were  obliged  to  quit  the  city  of  HUan. 
While  the  Lombards  were  making  these  eflR>rtB,  and  rapidly  formiag  a  tUr*  Mat^  tbe 
people,  degraded  and  spiridess  in  all  the  rest  oTEorope,  ^  eaduied  with Ineyitable  sabmls^ 
rioB"  the  haish  treatment  of  the  nobles.    ^ 
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tbe  tisie,  and  even  thoie  of  fiolofua,  faoweTer,  admitted),  anned  Ger- 
many against  Italian  liberty.  He  waa  invited  into  Lombardy  by  citi* 
zena  of  Lodi  who  wept  the  tyranny  of  Milan.  The  warfare  that  en* 
aoed  was  tremendous ;  the  Germans  devastatinj;^  and  burning  whereyer 
they  came,  and  the  Lombard  cities  attacked  defending  themselves  with 
heroism. 

[A.  D.  1158.]  The  diet  of  Roncaglia^  so  humiliating  to  the  Lorn- 
bards,  was  held,  and  Barbarossa's  pretensious  acknowledged. 

On  the  25th  March  [A.  D.  1162],  the  emperor,  who  had  laid  siegtt 
to  Milan  a  second  time  and  taken  it,  published  at  the  head  of  his  army 
his  long-suspended  sentence  :  the  city  was  to  be  razed  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  the  Milanese  name  effaced  from  among  the  names  of  people. 
This  cruel  sentence  was  obeyed  as  far  as  concerned  the  walls  and 
edifices,  but  the  tyrant  could  not  so  absolutely  dispose  of  spirit  or  of 
name.     Those  of  the  Milanese  soon  revived. 

[A.  D.  1167.']  The  league  of  the  free  cities  of  Lombardy  against 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  formed,  and  a  new  and  sanguinary  contest 
began. 

[A.  D.  1176.]  The  struirgle  so  long  and  gallantly  protracted  waa 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Italians  and  liberty  by  the  battle  of  Legnano* 

[A.  D.  1183.]  The  peace  of  Constance  assured  to  the  free  cities  of 
Lombardy,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  all  the  regalian  rights  which  he 
himself  had  possessed  within  their  walls.  He  even  assured  to  these 
free  cities,  in  their  dependent  districts,  all  such  of  his  rights  as  they 
had  acquired  by  usage  or  prescription ;  he  acknowledged  their  right  of 
levying  armies,  of  fortifying  their  walls,  and  of  exercising  within  them 
a  jurisdiction  criminal  as  well  as  civil.  The  Italians  have  seen  no 
such  triumph  in  the  cause  of  freedom  from  those  days  to  our  own ; 
and  we  will  attempt  to  explain  why,  in  the  course  of  these  narrativoflk 


THE  CARROCCIO; 

THE   BATTLE    OF   LEGNANO, 


Anzi  girar  la  liberty  mirai, 
£  baciar  lieta  ogni  ruinaf-e  dire, 
Raine  si,  ma  servitu  non  mai ! 

G.  B.  Pastokuh. 

ILiiberU  vo  cercando  ch'  d  si  cara ! 

Dantb. 


I?  was  on  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  spring  day,  of  the  spring 
of  that  year  which  was  favourable  to  liberty,  and  glorious  to 
Italy, — we  mean  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  which  saw  the  triumph  of  the  Lombard  citizens 
over  the  chivalry  of  Germany r— that  two  young  men  embarked 
in  a  boat  at  the  ancient  town  of  Como,  and  took  their  way 
across  the  lake.  It  was  a  sweet  and  tran<|uil  time :  the  deep 
waters  were  as  smooth  as  if  no  wind  had  ever  ruffled  them ;  and 
.to  look  at  the  high  mountains,  which  closely  bound  them  in, 
one  might,  indeed,  have  thought  them  for  ever  exempted  from 
the  visitation  of  storm  or  gust.  The  shores  of  that  lake  were 
not  so  peopled  and  cultivated  as  they  have  been  in  more  recent 
periods ;  yet,  even  then,  many  a  villa  eyed  its  white  modest 
face  in  the  mirror  of  the  waters ;  and  many  a  cottage,  half  con- 
cealed among  trellised  vines,  stood  on  the  hills*  sides.  A  daric 
gray  fortress,  once  the  apex  of  that  abrupt  conical  mount  at 
the  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  stark  rains  of  a  castle  of  later 
date  now  claim  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  seemed  to  ^ase  with 
a  martial  frown  over  the  vale,  the  lake,  and  its  shores ;  but  the 
city  of  Como,  the  picturesque  birthplace  of  Pliny,  at  the  foot 
of  that  mount,  though  surrounded  by  towers  and  battlements, 
reposed  mildly  in  the  lengthening  shadows  of  eiemng^  ts  if  ii 
were  the  very  abode  of  peace* 
Yoi^  1^18 
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bat  it  wan  especially  pleasant  to  follow  the  little  boats  xif  quaint 
forms,  as  tbey  glided  over  the  atillj  waves — now  waxing  dim 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  overhanging  mountain — now  disapy 
pearing  behind  some  projecting  cliff.  Thesd*' miniature  barlis 
bore  peasants,  from  the  labours  of  the  ^ay,  to  their  fiunilies 
and  their  humble  cottages, — and  V\e  light  blue  smoke,  that 
wreathed  in  the  deeper  hine  iM^ades  of  the  mountain,  spoke  of 
the  evening  repast,  and  merry  voices  rose  in  song  from  the 
flitting  boats  and  the  vineyards  far  above  them. 

But  the  two  youths  who  embarked  at  Como  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  tranquillijLy  of  jthe  scene  and  season  :  their  coun<' 
lenances  and  gestures  betrayed  great  agitation,  and  their  voices 
were  hurried  and  loud.  To  look  at  them,  however,  one  could 
not  have  deemed  that  this  was  their  habitual  mood,  but  rather 
some  storm  of  short  duration  and  rare  occurrence,  like  those 
that  sometimes  visit  the  lake  they  ^ere  prpssing,  when  the 
winds,  from  their  loAy  throne  on  ithe  Alps,  rush  fiercely  through 
the  ravines  and  gorges^  lash  those  deep  and  narrow  watera 
until  they  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  cast  their 
white  foam  high  up  the  sides  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  or  many 
a  rood  across  the  more  level  parts  of  the  shore. 

.^^  I  tell  you  once  more,"  cried  Alberto,  one  of  the  young 
men, — ^''  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be !  The  tyrant  may  come,  and 
Lombardy  may  fall ;  but  Como  will  not,  cannot  forget  the 
wrongs  and  the  humiliations  she  has  suffered. from  proud 
Milan  r 

^^  Grant  me  patience.  Heaven !"  cried  Rodoald,  bis  com- 
panion. ^*  Is  the  remembrance  of  an  ancient  enmity  between 
Italians,^ — ^between  men  who  speak  the  same  tongue,  and 
breathe  under  the  same  bright  and  glorious  sky, — is  this  to 
have  force  at  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy,  and  to  giv0 
us  up  one  by  one,  till  all  are  trampled  on  and  chained  by  the 
Germans  ?  It  is  as  if  brothers  of  the  same  house  should  lo6^ 
themselves  ii)  unnatural  dissensions  while  the  flames  were 
gathering  round  the  patrimonial  mansion, — and  each,  instead 
of  uniting  his  efforts  for  the  general  preservation,  should  occupy 
himself  in  subtracting  objects  of  small  value,  or  hope  by  the 
intervention  of  some  miracle  that  the  all-devouring  fire  would 
respect  his  portion  of  the  inheritance.  I  tell  you,  Alberto, 
that  this  time  Frederick  Barbarossa  comes  not  for  a  transient 
visit :  his  barbarous  hordes  are  destined  to  remain  among  us 
until  tbey  have  drained  our  life's  blood ; — they  will  grasp  at 
Cremona  as  well  as  Crema ;  friend  and  ally  as  well  as  foe ; 

T'here  were  many  objects  to  .charm  ihp  eve  of  tb^  gamier  \ 


^aVia  as  wefl  as  Milan  ;  Lodi  and  Como  as  well  as  Brescfs 
and  Tortona.  It  is  not  this  or  that  particular  state  that  arouses 
his  hatred  and  cupidity : — it  is  the  whole  of  the  Lombard 
plain  ; — it  is  the  fruit  of  Italian  ingenuity  and  Italian  commerce 
that  the  barbarian  would  enjoy  ;  it  is  the  seed  of  liberty  sown 
fn  the  hearts  of  the  Lombard  citiei,  wher«  it  ought  t6  flourish, 
eTen  as  the  blessed  grain  in  her  fertile  plains,  that  the  tyrant 
#buld  destroy — ^and  for  ever  f  Even  we  are  almoiit  old  enough 
to  remember  what  we  must  for  ever  bluish  at,  the  diet^Ron- 
6agKa^  when  the  whole  of  Lombardy  prostrated  herself  and 
her  liberties  at  the  feet  of  Barbarossa,  and  unanimous  only  in( 
their  debasement,  the  bishops,  the  nobles,  and  the  lawyers  of 
the  different  cities  on  the  Po,  thought,  i^  they  exalted  the  ini- 
perial  privileges,  to  secure,  in  return,  moderation  from  him,  as 
well  as  peace  among  themselves.  And  which  state  among 
.  usr  £d  not  feel  the  ruinous  effects  of  that  disgraceful  day,  or 
rather  of  our  improvident  dissension,  for  the  diet  was  nothing 
but  a  vile  pageantry  consequent  on  the  Germans*  successes  t 
Were  not  all  subjected  to  a  weight  of  taxes  beyond  enduring,* 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  friendly  cities,  aJs  well  as  those  that 
had  opposed  his  arms,  deprived  of  their  consuls,  and  governed 
by  an  arbitrary  Podesti,  named  by  the  6mperor,-^the  tyrant's 
tyrannical  slave,  who  was  never  a'  native  of  the  place,  and 
frequently  not  even  an  Italiaii,  but  a  gross,  uncouth  batbkriail. 
Of  language  and  manners  entirely  differing  fi'om  our  own  ? 
Did  not  all  Lombardy,  I  say,  see  the  spirit  of  commerce  and 
taterprise  depressed  almost  to  extinction  by  the  despoiling  andr 
degrading  supremacy  of  the  Germans  ?" 

^^All  this  is  true,"  said  his  companion,  interrupting hilAi ;  *<'bd^ 
t  cannot  forget  that  even  then,  when  Milan  had  risen,  as  no#y 
#ith  the  bold  hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  it  was  fbund  ink* 
possible  to  reconcile  the  feuds  and  antipathies  of  the  Loitibard 
cities ; — I  cannot  forget  hoW  many  sent  their  sons  to  nlaroh 
tinder  the  banners  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  nor  with  what 
glee  the  people  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  of  Lodi  and  Gomby 
teecuted  on  captured  Milan  the  tyrant's  commission  to  destroj 

*  In  some  purts,  it  is  said,  two-thirds  of  the  prodaoe  of  their  lands, 
the  only  wealth  that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them  by  the  Iihpe- 
fial  officofs.  It  wae  in  vain  that  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  net 
of  Frederick ;  he  gave,  at  the  best,  only  vaffue  promises  of  redress: 
they  were  in  his  eyes  rebels ;  his  delegates  had  acted  as  faithful  6ffieen^ 
whoi9,  even  if  they  had  gone  a  little  beyond  his  intentions,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  ponlsh:  Mr.  Hallam's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,* 
diap.-a,parti. 


Mfih  «  cerUdo  partion  of  that  proud  city.*  ThMd  meft  #6^ 
only  miodful  of  their  old  grudges  against  the  Milanese :  thej 
joined  the  barbarians  from  beyond  the  mountains  in  rasing  the 
town  to  the  ground ;  and  in  a  few  days,  when  (he  pillaged 
churches  stood  alone  amid  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  Milan, 
Ihey  shouted  over  the  scene  of  horror  and  desolation  with  the 
rapture  of  gratified  vengeance  V* 

**  A  curse  on  the  facts  and  the  recollections  !"  said  Rodb- 
aldoy  indignantly ;  <^  and  yet  they  may  serve  us  as  examples. — 
And,  pray,  was  the  condition  of  these  insane  allies  of  the  tyrant 
at  all  bettered  ? — and  when  they  saw  the  residue  of  the  Milan- 
ese people  dispersed  through  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
of  their  fallen  capital,  groaning  under  burdens  too  heavy  to 
bo  borne,  did  they  not  relent  ?" 

'*  Nature,*'  said  "Alberto,  seems  to  have  strongly  mixed  up- 
(he  quality  of  revenge  in  the  elements  of  the  Italian  character  ; 
and  perhaps  even  then  the  people  of  Coroo  remembered  that 
those  of  Milan  had  waged  against  them  a  desolating  and  cruel 
war  ;  and  that  when,  afler  ten  years  of  heroic  resistance,  that 
war  was  ended  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  Milanese  dis- 
regarded both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  depriTed 
us  of  our  independence." 

Rodoaldo,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  Milanese,^bit  his 
lips  ere  he  i:eplied  :  *^  My  friend,  we  roust  bury  these  thingSi 
which  will  never  occur  again,  in  oblivion  ;  the  cities  that  now 
join  cause  with  us  will  equally  share  in  all  our  rights  and  ad- 
vantages. Milan,  that  pbcenix-llke  has  sprung  from  her  ruins ,' 
only  takea  the  dangerous  post  of  precedence  in  the  contest 
with  the  tyrant :  if  fortune  favours  our  arms,  she  will  affect  no 
superiority  or  control  over  the  internal  government  of  the 
cities-  her  allies.  Have  we  not  sworn  as  much  on  the  blessed 
cross  and  the  holy  Evangelists  ?" 

Alberto  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

'<  By  Saint  Ambrose !  you  drive  roe  mad  1"  exclaimed  the 
impetuous  Rodoaldo  :  '*  I  can  bear  no  longer  this  hesitation, 
this  doubting,  this  cherishing  of  narrow  prejudices  and  absurd 
spite,  at  a  time  when,  as  sure  as  the  blessed  heavens  are  spread 

•-  ^  Le»  diTen  qaartien  de  la  cit^  (Milan)  furdnt  partag^  entre  wr 
Snnenus  lea  plui  acharn^  avee  ordre  de  lea  d6truire ;  chacune  dea  aix 
.  diTiaiona  de  la  ville,  qni  prenoit  son  nom  d'une  porte,  f&t  Uvr^e  i  nn 
peuple  ennemi :  L'orientale  aux  Lodesans,  la  Romaine  aux  Cr^monaia, 
hi  Tioinoiae  aoz  Paveaans,  la  Vercilline  aux  Nevaraic,  la  Comacine  anzv 
Comatqnes,  et  la  porte  neove  aax  vaaaaox  de  S^rio  et  de  Mart^aaiubt' 
Siiinon^,  Hiil.  dea.  Rep.  Ital.  chap.  ix. 


€1bof  e  us;  one  general  ruin  hangs  over  the  head  of  chrtfiy  land 
washed  by  the  Adigeand  the  Po !  I  would  plunge  to  the  hot* 
torn  of  this  unfathomable  lake,^  rather  th&n  see  such  things, — 
and  in  a  friend  whose  mind  ought  to  have  expanded  with -study 
and  travel — " 

^*  Rodoaldo,"  said  Alberto,  reddening,  ^*  I  speak  not  of  mjr 
own  conviction  or  sentiments.  I  doubt,— but  not  fbr  myself.  I 
could  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  independence  of  Lombardy 
whatever  little  jealousy  I  may  feel  as  a  citizen  of  Como* 
Something  I  may  4)ave  learned  in  the  journeys  we  have  madb 
together — something  from  the  schools  we  have  frequented.*^ 
Moreover,  my  feelings  have  not  been  exasperated  by  actual 
conflict  or  existing  oppression.  I  was  not  born  when  Milan 
subverted  the  liberties  of  Como :  in  my  days  we  have  both 
drunk  of  the  same  bitter  cup  of  foreign  oppression,  and  Milan 
has  been  more  grievously  oppressed  than  Como.  But  my 
father,  who  bears  on  his  brow  the  scars  of  Milanese  woundSf 
and  in  his  heart  the  rajikling',  inveterate  recollection  of  tha 
wars  and  the  losdes  be  suffered  during  the  teii  years'  war — it 
b  of  him  I ''think-^his  curse  would  be  upon  me  if  I  were  t6 
join  your  standard . " 

*^  Even  the  paternal  malediction  would  fall  upon  you  innocv- 
•onsly  when  engaged  in  so  sacred  a  cause ;  and  it  will  be  con- 
^rted  into  a  blessing  when  the  hungry  Germans  shall  be  drivea 
fh)m  our  plains,  and  age  and  prejudice  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  blessings  resulting  from  the  Lombard  league." 

Alberto  really  felt  with  his  friend,  and  acknowledged  the 
truth  and  the  probability  of  what  he  so  confidently  asserted*; 
but  he  felt  also  the  inveteracy  of  his  father's  hatred  :  he  knew 
the  pangs  it  would  give  him  to  see  his  son  abandon  him  fbrthb 
iiefd  ;  and  filial  affection,  which  was  strong  among  the  young 
man's  numerous  virtues,  struggled  with  his  rational  patriotism, 
hie  valorous  spirit,  and  other  feelings  aitd  aspirations  busy 
within  him.  *^  Youshall  have  my  prayers  for  the  success  c^ 
your  enterprise,"  said  he  to  his  friend  in  a  melancholy* tone* 

**  Your  prayers  t"  said  the  impetuous  Rodoaldo  :  **  and  will 
you  stay  dreaming  over  your  homilies  like  a  monk  by  this  lake's 
side,  when  all  Loitibardy  is  anned  for  liberty,  and  your  friend 
fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Carroccie  ?  It  cannot  be — you  must 
fo  with  him  who  has  come  to  seek  you !" 

^  My  father  is  old  and  infitm — a  fit  of  anger  or  deep  sorrow 
might  carry  him  to  the  grave!*'  sighed  Alberto. 

**  My  sister  is  fair  and  hyved — loved  by  you,  Alberto,"  cried 
Rodoaldo  :  ^'  but,  by  the  rood !  if  your  sword  is  not  raised  in 
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Ihft  aaored  oauM  of  liberty,  instead  of  faTouring  jotir  teiM^ 
ae  I  have  done,  I  will  labour  as  bard  to  preteot  it  !*' 

A  blush  deeper  tfattn  scarlet— a  blush  of  mingled  displeasure 
mod  love,  dashed  across  the  handsome,  manly  features  of  Al- 
berto i  but  he  said  nothing,  save,  after  a  brief  pause,  *^  Mari- 
etta'rhearC  is  already  mine !"  . 

^*  And  so  is  my  heart—mine  in  frieodslup  as  hers  in  love/* 
replied  Rodoaldo ;  *'  but,  by  heavens-*- 1"  He  here  inter- 
jupted  himself,  and  checking  his  heal,  and  loudness  of  voice, 
by  a  few  moments'  ulence,  continued  in  a  tone  that  was  low 
and  placid,  but  deep,  and  infinitely  more  impressive  than  his 
Ibrmer  manner  :  <<  Alberto,  it  is  now  five  years  ago,  and  it  was 
ftbottt  this  season  of  the  year,  and  on  such  an  evening  as  this, 
that  you  and  I,  in  our  travels,  stood  on  the  lofty  Alps — there 
by  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa — and  talked  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  Italy  at  our  feet,>and  of  the  impos^bility,  with  such 
a  glorious  barrier,  and  were  the  Italians  ever  united  amoi^ 
themselves,  of  any  foreign  foe  thence  intruding  upon  us.  On 
that  very  morning  you  had  saved  my  life  by  rescuing  me  in 
time,  by  perilling  your  own,  from  a  falling  avalanche ;  and 
ikent  when  our  hearts  were  exalted  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  I  pronounced  a  vow,  which  you  repeated,  of  eternal 
friendship^  Alberto,  I  must  turn  perjured  and  break  that  vow, 
if  you  come  not  with  me  to  Milan  1'* 

A  dead  silence  ensued.  The  young  men  looked  in  each 
other's  faces.    Alberto's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  : — 

**  I  have  not  deserved  this,  Rodoaldo !  But  dispose  of  me  as 
you  list,  rather  than  deprive  me  of  all  that  my  heart  has  so  long 
and  passionately  clung  to.  I  will  follow  you  to  Milan  1"  and 
then  clasping  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  sinking  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  he  moaned — ^"  Oh,  my  father !"  for  neither  love 
nor  friendship,  nor  the  threat  of  being  deprived  of  both,  could 
extinguish  his  filial  affection. 

llodoaldo,  though  invaded  at  the  moment  with  the  all-mo- 
nopolizing spirit  of  political  partisanship,  could  not,  in  his  joy 
at  having  secured  so  valuable  a  confederate,  be  insensible  to  the 
Struggles  and  the  sufiferings  of  his  friend,  whom  next  to  the 
liberty  of  Lombardy,  he  really  loved  better  perhaps  than  any 
thing  in  the  world.  He  spoke  kindly  to  him,  flattered  iiim 
with  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  speedy  deliverance  of  the 
states  of  Northern  Italy  from  the  Ultramontane  oppressors, 
and  the  general  reconciliation  among  themselves, — pictured  a 
bright  futurity,  when  the  people  of  ^Como  should  no  longer 
haite  the  people  of  Milan,  and  his  father  should  preside  with 
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etifiedfeeliDgr  at?  his  marriage  with  a  MiAbese  maideD,^"* 
own  dear  sister,  whom  All^rto  should  see  on  the  morrow. 
The  latter  delightful  assurance  did  more  than  anj  tbing,<^eo-' 
lightened  and  patriotic  as  he  was,-— towards  the  calmingjof  the 
lover's  mind. 

The  friends  now  were  silent,  their  host  gliding  swiftly  over 
the  lake,  which  was  covered  with  the  shades  of  night,  dark- 
ened by  the  lofty  mountains.  The  three  bills  that  enclose  the  ro- 
BMUitic  town  of  Comov-with  the  tbree  fortresses  of  Castelnuovo, 
Baradello,  and  Carnesino  on  their  summits,  had  long  been  lost 
to  view  in  the  windings  of  tlie  lake ;  villa  ailer  villa,  and 
casale  after  catale^  had  been  passed,  and  their  voyage  now  lay 
through  a  wild  and  unfrequented  part  of  the  lake,  where  no 
cottage  light  glimmered*  from  the  mountains'  sides.  This  soli- 
tude and  utter  stillness  afiected  the  minds  of  the  young  men, 
->— not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side,  until,  on  turning  a 
promontory,  Rodoaldo  stretched  out  his  hand  in  the  direction 
of  a  feeble  ray  of  light  that  trembled  in  a  long  uncertain  line 
upon  the  dingy  waters,  and  exclaimed  joyfully,  '^  There  is 
Isola  1  where  we  pass  the  night,  and  where  we  shall  find  friends 
and  motives  to  revive  our  spirits  and  affection  for  liberty  I" 

^^  Ah  t  Isola,  the  old,  inveterate  enemy  of  Como,  the  ally  of  . 
Milan  in  former  wars !"  said  Alberto,  involuntarily,  and  from 
the  force  of  long  habit,  recurring  to  the  feuds,  the  sympathies 
and  antipathies  of  his  tiative  town. 

^<  Speak  no  more  of  these  paltry  municipal  jealousies !" 
said  Rodoaldo,  biting  his  lip  :  "  let  us,  I  say  again,  no  longer 
remember  that  we  are  Comachians,  or  Milanese,  or  Isolans ! 
Let  us  be  Lombards  all, — united  in  one  quarrel  against  one  . 
general  enemy!" 

"  Be  it  even  so,  and  amen !"  replied  Alberto  ;  but  while  he 
assented  and  composed  bis  mind,  he  could  not  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  close  prospect  of  becoming  the  guest  of 
the  Isolans, — so  heartfelt  were  the  animosities  of  the  minifature 
republics  of  Italy  at  this  period,  and  so  tenacious  the  hold  of 
early  prejudice  on  the  mind  even  of  a  comparatively  very  en- 
lightened individual.  The  young  citizen  of  Como  could 
scarcely  have  acknowledged,  or  would  have  blushed,  at  what 
was  the  fact,  that  these  repugnant  feelings  had  been  mainly 
awakened  in  his  bosom  by  popular  proverbs,  and  the  well- 
adorned  and  amplified  narratives  of  nurses  and  garrulous  old 
men.  But  thus  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of  society  :  an  invidi- 
ous saying  will  exasperate  for  ages  city  against  city,  ^nd  the 
insane  wars  of  oointigirous  states  iiave  been  prolonged  by  bal- 
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ladfl  aiid'tdes  passing  frbm  mouth  to  moutb,  and'tbe  firqt  toM' 
or  jdang  to  childhood,  in  the  tender  mind  of  which  they  be- 
66me  articled  of  faith  and  sources  of  prejudice,  that  the  phi- 
h>8op4ky  of  later  years  does  not  suffice  to  correct. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  friends  drew  near  to  the  island  of  Isol% 
Which  is  situated  some -eftzteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Coaio, 
and  not  more  than  fifty  paces  from  the  shore,  to  which,  indeed, 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  it  seemed  to  be  united.  In  a  fsw 
minutes  they  landed  and  stood  before  a- low,  massy,  and  roost 
gloomy  fortress,  erected  in  former  ages  by  some  Lombard  king, 
l^om  which  proceeded  the  faint  light  they  had  seen  across  this 
Waters,  and  which  was  still  the  only  ray  that  issued  from  the 
sepulchre-looking  edifice.  A  certain  depression  and  misgiving 
fell  upon  Alberto,  in  spite  of  himself;  but  his  more  excited 
companion  exclaimed,  as  they  advanced  towards  the  gate, — ' 
**  This  castle  was  built  for  the  reception  and  security  of  the ' 
treasures  of  the  Lombard  monarchs  ;  but  it  now  contains  a 
treasure  more  precious  than  they  ever  owned, — ^the  pure  and 
imperishable  spirit  of  National  liberty !"  * 

**It  is  a  precious  gem  encased  in  gross  materials  !"  sighed 
AlSerto. 

^'Then,  be  it  out*  care  to  enshrine  it  in  spl6hdouf,  and' 
beauty,  and  might!"  cried  Rodoaldo ;  and  he  blew  a  peculiar 
blast  on  a  horn  that  hung  suspended  by  an  iron  chain  from  the 
iron-bound  gate  of  the  fortress.  The  noise  of  voices  and  hur- 
ried feet  was  instantly  heard  from  within  :  the  nex^  minute  a 
fViendly  voice,  from  a  grating  above  the  gateway,  said  inquir- 
ingly, ^*  Rodoaldo  ?"  The  Milanese  replied,  ^'  It  is  the  same;" 
and  instantly  the  heavy  portal  grated  on  its  hinges,  admitting 
him  and  Alberto  to  the  court  of  the  castle,  where  already  seve- 
itil  men,  whose  figures  and  countenances  could  not  be  distin- 
guished in  the  deep  obscurity  which  was  very  partially  dis- 
persed by  a  pine-tree  torth,  stood  ready  to  receive  the  gallant 
Milanese. 

After  a  few  hurried  words  of  salutation,  Rodoaldo  inquired 
whether  all  the  deputies  had  arrived,  naming  several  individuals 
of  character  and  consequence  in  the  districts  about  the  Lake 
of  Gomo,  and  some  with  whom  Alberto  was  acquainted. 
The  reply  was  satisfactory, — all  were  there,  and  only  waiting 
for  him  to  begin  their  deliberations.  The  Milanesethen  grasped 
his  friend  by  the  arm,  crossed  the  court,  and  entering  by  tb^ 
low  arched  door  of  a  quadrangular  tower,  and  ascending  a 
et^ircase,  the  high  stone  steps  of  which  seemed  to  have  been 
^Iculated  for  the  proportions  of  giants,  anon  reached  a  ruinous 
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&at  qiadottB  hall,  ^hen  the  night  wind  sigltod  and  the  batt 
fflittedy  but  no  other  sounds  or  living  objects  presented  them- 
selves. *^  I  will  onward  to  our  chamber  of  secret  council/' 
said  Rodoaldo  to  his  friend*  ^^  and  proclaim  you  as  a  convert 
to  the  good  cause,  and  formally  announce  your  arrival ;  for^ 
'Aitby  there  be  some  within  who  would  not  look  kindly  on  the; 
sudden  intrusion  of  your  father's  son !"  The  Milanese  passed* 
on  ;  his  associates,  who  had  followed  him  from  the  courtyard^ 
trod  on  his  steps,  which  were  illuminated  by  the  torch,  the' 
only  light ;  and  Alberto  was  left  alone  and  in  darkness.  His 
situation, — his  so  suddenly  embarking  in  a  project  full  of 
peril, — the  dread  of  his  parent's  curses— the  last  sentence  of 
his  friend's  address,  which  was  certainly  inconsiderately  pro* 
nounced,  awoke  again  his  depression  and  misgivings.  His 
heart  was  bold,  but  it  died  away  within  him,  when,  in  this 
state  of  mind,  the  ill-omened  hooting  of  an  owl  burst  on  the 
death-like  silence  of  the  spot,  and  the  broad  eyes  of  the  bird" 
of  night  and  of  ruins  glared  at  him  through  the  palpable  ob- 
scurity of  that  dilapidated  hall.  It  was  not  fear,  not  personal 
or  mortal  fear,  for  his  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  Rodoaldo, 
who  had  brought  him  thither,  was  perfect,— it  was  an  unearthly 
awe,  a  creeping  over  of  superstition  and  early  horror,  that 
moved  him,  and  made  him  feel  as  thoOgh  he  were  about  to- 
traverse  the  regions  of  wo  and  death.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
entirely  subdued  by  the  return  of  Rodoaldo,  who  came  to 
conduct  him  to  the  council-room  ;  lind  he  followed  his  friend 
as  if  he  expected  to  be  introduced  to  a  society  of  fiends. 

The  light  of  many  cressets  suspended  frdm  the  roof  of  this 
hmer  apartment — a  fire  that  blazed  on  the  hearth,  for  that 
place  was  cold  at  night  ev^n  in  the  spring  season, — ^and  the 
welcoming  smiles  of  benignant  faces,  soon,  however,  chased 
the  gloom  from  his  mind.  Respectable  burghers  from  dif- 
ferent cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  sundry  nobles  from  their 
Lombard  castles,  and  more  than  one  bishop,  composed  the 
assembly,  who  all  saluted  the  young  citLKen  of  ComOi  hailing 
him  as  a  valuable  colleague  in  the  cause  of  Lombard  inde* 
pendence.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  nighty 
which  was  principally  to  concert  measures  for  the  defence  of 
Milan  and  her  allies  against  the  £mperor  Barbarossa,  who,  it 
had  flbeen  learned  by  her  emissaries,  was  preparing  to  march 
in  person  to  decide  the  contest,  while  his  agents  in  Italy 
were  busy  with  the  seduction  of  bribery  and  promises,  in 
endeavouring  to  detach  from  the  Lombard  league  the  cities 
which  had  signified  their  adherion  to  it   Other  subjects^  which 
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Were  U^e  feasona  why  that  meeting  waa  held  io  a  aecludedapdH!).* 
and  with  secrecy,  were  discussed.  Many  of  the  pei^ona 
present  were  delegates  from  cities  still  under  the  direct  sway 
or  influence  of  the  Germans,  and  where  strong  parties  in  favour 
of  the  Imperialists  existed  ;  and  it  behooyed  them  to  arrange 
how  and  when  they  were  to  raise  the  free  standard  of  the 
league,  and  how  gain  over  districts  and  persons  to  their  side. 
These  various  and  frequently  thorny  discussions,  the  unanimity 
of  feeling  and  intent,  however,  of  which  augured  well  for  their 
final  success,  lasted  far  into*  the  night ;  nor  was  it  until  every 
point  was  arranged  that  the  assembled  patriots  partook  of  re- 
freshments, and  prepared  to^  depart  quietly  to  their  respective 
homes. 

As  Rodoaldo  and  his  friend  embarked  on  the  lake  tb  gain 
the  point  the  Nearest  to  the  city  of  Milan,  the  gray  dawn  was 
slowly  breaking  on  tb^  boldly  picturesque  scene.  The  sid^ 
of  (he  motintains,  which  had  looked  like  tall,  straight  walls, 
began  to  show  their  varying  forms,  their  slopes  and  inequali- 
ties ;  a  broad  and  brightening  streak  of  light  rested  on  their 
lofty  tops  ;  the  vapours  curled  away  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  whose  clear  waters  anon  reflected  the  giants  that  girded 
them  in ;  the  early  morning  chill  of  the  atmosphere  retired  ,- 
and  light,  and  lifefulness,  and  genial  warmth,  so  delicious  to 
those  who  have  travelled  by  night,  and  frequented  damp  and 
dark  places,  pervaded  the  air.  Cheerful  words  succeeded  ta  ' 
BiiisiDg  silence ;  and  theyoutig  men  spoke  with  enthusiasm^ 
which  was  in  itself  gratitude,  of  the  beautifill  land  which  heaven 
had  destined' tb  be  the  land  of  tfadir  birth. 

"  Ah,  se^ !"  said  Alberto, «'  thither,  through  that  opening  id 
thtt  mountaih  to  the  east,  how  the  glad  sun  rises  in  his'goldea 
panoply  1  How  glorious  such  a  morning  after  such  a  night  1** 

*^  So  shall  the  sun  of  freedom  rise  on  the  night  of  our  op< 
pression  !*'  cried  Rodoaldo,  joyfully ;  and  Alberto  having  heed 
Aroused  into  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  em- 
barked, by  the  spirit  and  propriety  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
Castle  of  Isola,  they  both  shouted  triumphahdy,  as  if  the  bat^ 
tie  were  already  won. 

From  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where  the  young  men  landed,- 
a  walk  of  an  hour  brought  them  to  a  small  town.  Here  they 
procured  horses,  and  continued  their  journey  towards  Milan. 

When  Rodoaldo,  crossing  the  beautiful  rich  plain  that  sur- 
rounds it,  camein  sight  of  that  goodly  city,  his  heart  bounded 
with*  patriotic*  feeling,  and  the  hope— the  passionate  hope—* 
that  ereibng  he  shoidd  see  it  for  ever  liberated  from  the  de^* 
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the  mountains.  ».His  friend  re-echoed  his  hopes  and  shared 
his  feelings  ;  but  the  heart  of  Alberto  overflowed  at  momrats 
with  ,otber  sentiments  besides  themy  lor  there,  within  those 
wftlJs,  was  his  fijcst  love.  £very  step  brought  him  n^irer 
to  the  gentle  Marietta  :  he  should  see  her  again-*see  her  oq 
whom  be  could  gaze  until  the  sense  of  sight  failed  him-^r-he 
should  catch  again  the  sounds  of  that  silvery  voice^  whose  ten^ 
der  parting  words  had  never  quitted  his  ear. 

About  an  hour  before  noon  the  travellers  reached  the  city.. 
They  were  scarcely  within  its  ^ates,  when  Alberto  was  sensi- 
bly struck  by  the  universal  stir  and  animation  that  prevaikd. 
Masons  were  labouring  in  repairing  and  increasing  the  walla 
and  fortifications  ;  carpenters  were  constructing  balestre^  and 
other  of  the  more  massy  engines  of  warfare ;  the  anvils  of  the 
smiths,  forging  warlike  weapons  and  armour^  rang  in  every  ' 
street ;  and  every  art  tljat  could  be  available  in  a  military  sense, 
seemed  to  be  most  industriously  employed.  In  the  squares  of 
the  city  were  citizens  .of  all  ye^s,  from  beardless  youth  to 
^ray-headed  age,  exercising  the  manoeuvres  and  the  weapons 
.of  the  field.  Every  face  they  met  wore  a  busy,  an  anxious, 
but  not  an  alarmed  expression  ;  for  the  Milanese  confided  m 
their  unanimity  and  determination,  and  saw  the  storm  of  war 
approaching  them,  without  a  wish  to  shrink  from  it. .  The 
-children  in  the  streets  were  seen  throwing  stones  or  sticks  at 
figures  of  straw  they  christened  Barbarossa ;  and  the  crones  at 
the  doors  or  windows  of  the  houses,  were  heard  every  moment 
to  interlard  their  discourse  with  the  words  of  *<  The  League," 
*'*  The  Emperor,"  <^  The  freedom  of  Lombardy,"  and  others 
.of  lofty  signification. 

^*  The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  ought  to  raise  the  very  dead, 
and  call. our  oppressed  fathers  from  their  tombs,  is  abroad 
among  us!  But  draw  rein;  we  are  at  home!"  gayly  exr 
iclaimed  Rodoaldo. 

The  friends  dismounted  before  an  extensive  building,  and, 
giving  their  horses  to  an  attendant,  entered  and  ascended  thfi 
staircase  with  hastened  steps.  The  name  of  Kodoaldo,  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  had  brought  his  afiectionate  parents  and 
eister  from  their  apartment  to  the  top  pf  the  stairs,  and  he  was 
clasped  in  their  embrace ;  while  Alberto  stood  by,  with  glow- 
ing cheek  and  beating  heart,  admiring  the  improved  beauty 
and  grace  of  Marietta,  who  blushed  deeply  as  her  eye  met  his. 

When  they  had  entered  the  apartment  and  closed  the  door, 
jKodoaJdo's  father,  wj^p  had  received  Alberto  in  the  warpu^st 
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.iLiid  kmdest  Di«iiiier«  said,  iti  an  mider-tofie  of  voice,  ^  BCy 
BOD,  your  absence  has  been  long ;  but  I  need  not  ask  whether 
it  has  been  well  employed.  If  nothing  result  from  it  but  the 
gaining  over  of  your  friend  here  to  our  sacred  cause,  it  will 
repay  us  all.  Is  it  not  so,  Alberto  ?  Tou  aie  with  us  against 
Ae  tyrant?" 

Alberto,  who  had  just  interchanged  another  glance  with  the 
fair  daughter  of  the  house,  which  could  have  made  him  aban* 
don  every  thing,  to  be  near  to  her  and  dear  to  her,  replied  with 
enthusiasm,  '*  I  am  yours  tiU  death !  Let  the  fight  rage  when 
it  will,  I  will  never  quit  the  side  of  my  friend,  or  the  party  I 
have  espoused !" 

**  And  he  who  is  unfortunately  our  old  foe,  and  should  be 
such  no  longer, — ^your  father, — has  he  forgotten  ancient  pre- 

aiices,  and  perhaps  some  ancient  wrongs,  received  from 
ilan,  and  embraced  our  party,  which  is  that  of  all  Lombardy  ? 
Has  he  detached  any  of  his  friends  from  the  banners  of  Barba- 
rossa,  or  is  Como  still  unanimously  against  us  ?"  cautiously 
inquired  the  old  Milanese  patriot,  who  had.  indulged  some 
hopes  that  his  son  might  not  only  gain  his  friend  Alberto,  but 
raise,  through  his  means,  an  anti-imperialist  party  in  the  city 
of  Como. 

A  cloud  of  sadness  passed  over  the  brow  of  Alberto,  at 
being  thus  immediately  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  his  aban- 
doned, infirm  father,  and  his  invincible  prejudices  and  hatred 
of  the  Milanese  ;  and  he  explained,  in  a  hesitating  and  some- 
what reserved  manner,  that  his  sire  and  his  sire's  colleagues 
and  friends,  with  indeed  all  Como,  were  as  inveterate  as  ever, 
and  only  waited  the  summons  of  the  emperor  to  join  his  forces 
against  Milan  and  the  League.  He  said  nothing  of  the  difii- 
culty  he  iiad  experienced  in  his  own  mind,  at  taking  the  step 
he  had  done,  nor  did  Rodoaldo  ever  refer  to  it. 

Afler  a  simple  repast  and  a  short  repose,  called  for  by  the 
want  of  sleep  the  preceding  night,  the  two  friends  repaired  to 
an  assembly  of  the  Milanese  citizens,  where  Alberto,  intro- 
duced by  the  father  of  Rodoaldo,  was  received  with  acela* 
nations,  and,  at  his  friends*  united  request,  admitted  a  mem-p 
ber  of  the  cohort  of  the  Carrocciof  or  Car,  which  was  com- 
posed of  three  hundred  young  men  (the  sacred  number  of 
Leonidas !)  of  the  first  families  of  the  republic,  who  had  sworn 
to  die  rather  than  abandon  on  the  field  that  palladium  of  their 
city.  Alberto  took  the  solemn  vow  which  bound  him  to  Milan  ( 
but  as  he  could  not  do  it  without  thinking  of  Como  and  his 
fathect  his  voi^e  faltered  as  be  delivered  it.    After  the  breaking 
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«p  of  the  assembly,  the  friends  attended  the  exercises  of  tlie 
important  corps  of  cavalry  to  which  they  now  both  belonged* 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  various  occupations  of  import* 
ance ;  but  the  evening — the  delicious  evening,  at  the  home  of 
Rodoaldo,  and  with  the  gentle  Marietta,  in  the  social  circle. 

In  this  manner  several  days  passed.  Without  any  express 
declaration  or  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  family,  Alberto  was 
treated  as  one  who  was  shortly  to  become  a  member  of  it,  anil 
allowed  all  an  accepted  lover^s  privileges. 

One  evening,  as  Marietta,  whose  young  affections  fully  cor* 
responded  to  her  lover's,  was  walking  in  an  open  corridor  aft 
the  back  of  the  house,  which  overlooked  a  pleasant  garden, 
she  was  surprised,  at  the  impatiently  expected  approach  of 
Alberto,  to  see  his  face,  instead  of  being  radiant  with  smiles, 
downcast  and  troubled ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  her,  his  voice 
was  hollow  and  inharmonious.  Startled,  she  turned  her  aflTec- 
tionate,  innocent  eyes  towards  his ;  they  were  red,  as  though 
he  had  wept,  and,  by  a  sympathy  rapid  as  a  flash  of  lightning* 
tears  rushed  to  her  own. 

^* Sweet  Marietta!  what  means  this?"  inquired  Alberta, 
grasping  her  trembling  hand. 

*^  Say,  rather,  what  mean  your  grief  and  agitation  ?'*  she 
said,  after  a  minute's  silence,  and  a  struggle  to  find  her  voice-; 
"  but  I  see  how  it  is,"  she  continued ;  "  you  regret  having 
abandoned  your  home  and  all  your  friends  for  qs,  in  an  hour  of 
trouble — ^you  grieve — " 

^*  I  grieve,  sweet  Marietta,  that  my  father  should  have  felt 
my  absence,  as  I  feared  he  would,  and  that  he  should  now  be 
on  a  lonely  bed  of  sickness,"  replied  Alberto ;  '^  but  I  never 
can  regret  being  with  you  and  my  friend,  whatever  troubles 
may  surround  you  I" 

"  Ah !  say  you  so  in  truth  ? — is  your  father  sick — and  all 
through  my  brother  and — me? — for  you  have  told  me  that  the 
<ion8iderations  of  my  iove  had  a'  principal  share  in  your  mo* 
tives  for  joining  our  party,  and  that-*"  she  interrupted  herself 
and  blushed. 

'^  It  is  true,  that  without  the  strong  attractions  of  friendship 
and  love,  I  scarcely  should  have  quitted  my  old  father's  side, 
although  I  felt  as  every  Lombard  ought  to  feel,  and  loathed 
the  tyranny  of  Barbarossa ; — it  is  also  true,  that  i:aj  absence 
has  so  afflicted  my  father— teo  enraged  him,  for  be  has  learned 
whither  i  have  repaired, — that  he  has  fallen  seriously  ill.  I 
have  just  learned  this  intelligence  secretly ;  and  though  h 
ipatriot,  a  devoted  frieiid,  a  pasrionate  lover^  I  cannot  forget* 
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tbat  I  am  a  son  I"    When  Alberto  pauaedt  the  tears  were 
again  rolling  in  bis  eyes. 

''Flee  hence,  then!  leave  my  brother — ^leaveme/  and  re* 
torn  to  your  father  1"  cried  the  generous  girl. 

*^  That  cannot  be,  sweet  maid !"  sadly  replied  Alberto :  "  no^ 
thoagh  my  father  die  alone,  leaving  me  his  curse.  I  am  en- 
rolled in  die  cohort  of  the  Carroccio ; — 1  am  bound  to  it  by 
a^solemn  vow;  and  were  I  not,  I  could  not  return  to  ComOy 
where  my  defection  is  known,  and  every  hand  would  be  armed 
against  me  (" 

''Albs!  alas !'"  exclaimed  Marietta;  '<  it  must  be  as  you 
say ! — but  your  father  must  not  be  left  alone,  to  anguish  of 
mind  and  sickness  of  body,  while  you,  his  only  son,  the  prop 
of  his  age,  are  here,  abandoning  every  thing  for  me! — I  would 
eay,  for  us.  It  must  not  be, — indeed,  it  must  not !"  She  was 
ailent ;  and  turning  from  her  lover,  leaned  on  the  parapet  for 
a  while,  as  if  irvdeep  and  important  reflection.  She  then  sud- 
denly approached  Alberto,  and  taking  his  hands  in  both  of 
hers,  said,  with  extreme  passion  and  tenderness,  ^  J  feel,  to  my 
heart's  core,  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  you  have  made :  would 
that  I  could  equal  them,  to  prove  my  affection  to  you  ! — and 
again  I  say,  Alberto,  your  lather  must  not  be  left  to  solitary, 
unsoothed  suffering ! — by  the  blessed  Madonna,  he  shall  not!" 

The  young  citizen  of  Como  saw,  as  she  spoke,  a  certain 
flush  of  countenance  and  a  look  of  high  and  fixed  resolve  ;  but 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  have  conceived  to  what  that  was  to 
lead.  This,  however,  was  all  revealed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  Marietta  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  mansion 
of  her  father* 

The  astonished  Alberto  related  what  had  passed  between 
them  the  preceding  evening,  to  the  alarmed  family,  who  con« 
eluded  at  once  that  she  must  have  fled  to  Como,  though  they 
could  not  understand  how,  nor  reflect,  without  the  most  har- 
rowing apprehensions,  on  the  dangers  to  which  their  lovely  and 
delicate  Marietta  must  be  exposed  on  such  a  journey,  when 
the  whole  country  was  overrun  by  troops.  But  we  must  leave 
the  description  of  the  vain  pursuit  after  the  fugitive,  the  afllic- 
iiou  of  the  family,  and  the  mingled  fear  and  admiration  of  her 
lover,  to  turn  to  the  tempest^loud  that  was  now  about  to  burst 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.* 

The  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarpssa,  whose  courage  was  tar-* 
nished  by  ferocity,  and  his  talent  by  duplicity  and  broken  faith, 
had  crossed  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  entered  Italy  by  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  city  of  Su^at  which  be  savagely  delivered  to  th^ 


fl&mes,  etrif  in  the  autamn  of  the  preceding  year.    He  indeed 
eame  with  a  reaolation  to  extinguish  for  ever  the  spirit  of  inde* 
pendence  in  the  Lombard  cities, — ^to  destroy  what  the  expe- 
rience of  years  had  taught  him  would  never  be  obedient  to  his 
authority,  and  to  avenge  himself  by  the  fire  and  the  sword,  for 
an  aggravating  series  of  obstacles  and  humiliations  received 
from  &e  people  of  Upper  Italy.    Milan,  which  had  been  razed 
to  the  ground  by  his  troops  and  vindictive  Italian  allies,  but  r^ 
built,  in  spite  of  him,  and  inhsbited  by  free  and  bold  citizens, 
among  whom  **  the  strong  spirit  of  national  liberty^  imperish- 
able among  the  imperishable  armies  of  her  patriots,  incon- 
flumable  in  the  confiagration  of  their  city,*'  was  pronounced, 
and  as  hardy  as  ever — ^the  fair  and  populous  Milan,  as  the  chi^f 
of  the  Lombard  Jicague,  and  who  animated  all  the  rest,  was  the 
foremost  object  in  that  powerful  monarch's  hatred.     Against 
this  city,  Barbarossa,  exasperated  by  the  failure  of  the  siege 
of  Alexandria,  a  new  Lombard  city  which  bad  risen,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  assert  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  and  by  many 
other  .disgraceful  reverses,  almost  maddening  to  a  nature  like 
liis,  was  now  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  whole  force  of  his 
united  armies.    At  the  opening  of  our  tale  he  was  at  Pavia, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Milan,  concentrating  his  troops,  and 
anxiously  expecting  reinforcements  of  Germans  and  Flemings 
from  beyond  the  Alps.    A  few  days  after  the  disappearance 
of  Marietta,  it  was  known  at  Milan  that  those  reinforcements, 
the  vassals  of  the  Archbishop  of  Magdebourg,  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  and  other  bishops  and  princes  of  the  empire, 
whom  Frederick  had  enjoined  to  make  a  last,  great  effort  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Lombardy, 
had  arrived,  by  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Como ;  and  that  the  emperor, 
secretly  departing  from  bis  quarters  at  Pavia,  was  on  the  march 
to  meet  them.    The  movements  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  were 
always  rapid.     He  met  bis  troops — he  feasted  their  leaders  for 
one  day  in  the  city  of  Como,  and  on  the  morrow  marched  at 
their  head  against  the  castle  of  Legnano,  an  important  place 
within  the  Milanese  territory.    The  people  of  Como  followed 
him  to  the  field. 

It  had  hitherto  been  the  system  of  the  Italian  confederates 
to  exhaust  tbe  Grerman  armies  by  long  sieges.  They  had 
made  some  progress  in  military  architecture ;'  the  agency  Of 
gunpowder  was  unknown  ;  the  ultramontane  soldiers  were 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  slow  attack ;  and  within  their  walled 
towns  the  Italians  had  the  advantage,  which  was  always  con- 


tideMd  ftTourable  to  Barbarotta  and  his  nortfaem  caTatifin  tfr 
pitciied  battle  or  an  open  field.  But  so  much  had  the  spirit  of 
the  Milanese  risen,  that  this  time  they  resolved  to  meet  the 
bnperialists  in  the  plain,  and  this  too  without  waiting  the 
arrival  of  many  of  their  allies. 

On  a  lovely  morning  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  wheir 
the  rich  country,  so  soon  to  be  died  with  blood,  was  most  gay 
and  verdantf  A&>erto  and  Rodoaldo,  riding  side  by  side  in  the 
gallantr  cohort  of  the  three  hundred,  issued  from  Milan  with  the 
Carroccio  of  the  republic.  This  sacred  palladium  had  been 
invented  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  before  the 
present  contest,  by  Eriberto,  a  warlike  archbishop  of  Milan. 
*It  was  a  strong  car  upon  four  red  wheels,  drawn  by  oxen,  bar- 
ing a  Ingh  mast  decorated  with  iwo  white  banners  and  crowned' 
with  a  golden  ball,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  car  was  the  image 
of  the  cruciOx.  It  was  the  custom,  whenever  they  took  the 
field,  to  conduct  the  Carroccio  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  and 
its  sight  was  supposed  to  inspire  courage  in  the  breasts  of  the 
combatants ;  while  the  boldest  and  most  distinguished  were 
bound  by  an  oath  to  defend  it,  and  all  were  taught  to  consider 
its  loss  to  the  enemy  as  the  most  serious  of  calamities  and  the 
greatest  disgrace  .*   On  the  present  occasicm,  the  old  and  massy 

*■  Mnratori,  ADnali  d'ltalia,  ann.  1039.  The  custom  became  gene- 
ral throughout  Lombardy,  each  city  havinif  its  Carrocdo.  I  extract 
with  pleasure  the  following  excellent  passage  from  Mr*  G.  PeroevalV 
History  of  ttaly  :-^ 

"  But  a  singular  invention  marked  at  once  the  rudeness  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  tactics  which  regulated  the  free  militia  of  Lombardy. 
This  was  the  Carroccio,  or  great  standard  car  of  the  state  :  it  is  said 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Eribert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  war  or 
1035,  in  which  the  citizens  supported  him  against  the  rural  nobility,  and 
it  soon  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  array  of  all  the  republics.  It 
was  a  car  upon  four  wheels,  painted  red,  and  so  heavy/ that  it  was 
drawn  by  four  pair  of  oxen  with  splendid  trappings  of  scarlet.  In  the 
oantre,  raised  upon  a  mast  which  was  crowned  by  a  golden  orS,  floated 
the  banner  of  the  republic,  and  beneath  it  the  Saviour,  extended  on  tho 
cross,  appeared  to  pour  benedictions  on  the  surrounding  hosL  Two 
platforms  occupied  the  car  in  front  and  behind  the  mast, — the  first 
filled  with  a  few  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  of  the  army,  the  chosen 
guard  of  the  standard, — the  latter  with  a  band  of  martial  music. 
Feelings  of  relipon  and  of  military  glory  were  strangely  associated 
with  the  Carroccio.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  it  was  from  its  platform  that  a  chaplain  administered 
the  holy  offices  of  Christianity  to  the  army.  It  thus  became  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  and  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  entailed  intolerable  disgrace.  The  thickest  of  the  battle  ever 
tacircled  the  Carroodo :  it  guided  the  adYanoe;  the  duty  of  its  defanoa 
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ear  was  splendidly  decorated,  and  drawn  by  six  milk-  white 
steers.  Two  venerable  priests  stood  by  the  side  of  the  crucifiz^ 
tmd  the  rest  of  the  oar  was  filled  by  a  band  that  played  inspiring 
tnusic  as  it  advanced.  The  cohort  closed  aroand  it  at  eyerf 
pause  or  halt,  with  jealous  care. 

The  corps  next  in  excellence  to  that  in  which  the  twa 
friends  served  was  another  cohort  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  nine 
hundred  chosen  men,  and  denominated  ^*  The  Cohort  of  Death." 
The  rest  of  the  forces  were,  six  battalions  of  Milanese,  who 
followed  the  standard  of  the  six  gates  of  the  city,  under  the 
command  of  the  officers  of  their  respective  districts  ;  the  militia 
ef  Piacenza,  and  some  centurions  d*6liie  from  their  other  con^ 
federates,  Verona,  Brescia,  Novara,  and  Vercelli. 

This  army  of  free  citizens,  animated  to  a  man  with  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  liberty^  boldly  advanced  to  meet  the 
mercenaries  and  the  enslaved  vassals  of  Germany  by  the  road 
which  leads  from  Milan  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Major.  At 
Barano,  in  the  fertile  plain  situated  between  the  two  riversh^ 
the  Tioino  and  the  Oionnih^tiiey  halted  and  sent  forward  seven 
hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre.  This  body  fell  in  with  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  three  hundred  cavalry,  which  was  followed  at 
a  short  distance  by  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  army.  The 
Lombards  made  a  vigorous  charge  that  disconcerted  the  Ger* 
mans,  but  were  obliged  to  retire  before  Barbarossa,  who  bur* 
lied  on  with  his  mam  body.  They  rallied  around  the  Garroccio. 

The  two  armies  were  now  close  to  each  other  on  a  spot 
called  Legnano, — a  name  to  be  sacred  in  after-timer  as  con* 
nected  with  the  triumph  of  liberty— -^a  spot  to  which  the  op^ 
pressed  Italians  ought  to  perform  devout  pilgrimages,  to  catch 
the  glorious  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  and  worship  where  they 
bled.    For  a  while  there  was  a  silent  and  solemn  pause  in  both 

Sive  order  and  a  rallying  point  in  retreat :  and  it  was  in  every  silua- 
on  calculated  to  remedy  the  absence  of  discipline  and  unskilfulness  of 
military  movement  iivhich  belonged  to  that  age.  It  afforded  a  commoif 
centre,  a  principle  of  weight  and  depth  and  solidity,  to  the  untrained 
infantry  of  the  citizens,,  and  enabled  them  to  resist  without  difficulty 
the  impetuous  charges  of  the  feudal  chivalry.  In  this  respect  the 
Carroccio  was  a  most  sagacious  expedient,  and  completely  answered  the 
purpose  of  its  inventor,  in  rendering  the  cavalry  of  the  feudal  'Uobles 
|>owerles8  against  the  thick  masses  of  the  burgheri  ;  and  if  the  moye* 
ments  of  the  car  were  incompatible  with  eelerity  of  operations,  this  d^ 
feet  could  be  little  appr^ated  where  to  move  without  confusion  at  ail 
Had  been  previously  unknown.  To  march  straightforward  to  an 
€aemy^  and  to  fight, 'were  the  Only  tactics :  the  ranged  battle,  or  the 
predatory  incursion  to  carry  off  the  harvests  of  a  foe,  the  only  hnti*- 
of  a  caouiaign." — Chap.  2,  part  u-  ~  ^4 
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arinics.  Rodoaldo,  from  his  post  by  the  side  of  the  C!arroecio4 
gazed  with  impatience  and  deadly  hate  at  the  forces  arrayed 
against  them, — ^he  had  no  other  feelings  at  the  moment ;  but 
the  heart  of  Alberto  was  agonized  at  seeing  the  banners  of 
Como,  his  own  fviends  and  fellow-citizens,  in  the  enemy's 
ranks.  He  was  sickening  at  the  thought  of  dying  his  blade 
with  the  blood  of  such  as  they,  when  the  German  trumpets 
sounded  the  pharge  and  aroused  him  to  more  active  occupation. 

As  the  Imperialists  came  on  at  full  galloptthe  Lombards 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  and  addressed  aloud  their 
fttLjen  to  God,  to  Saint  Peter,  and  Saint  Ambrose.;  the 
priests  from  the  Carroocio  gave  the  encouraging  assurance  that 
the  God  of  battles  would  be  with  those  who  fought  in  so 
justifiable  a  cause  ;  then  the  cymbals  rang  and  the  trumpets  of 
the  confederates  gave  back  the  enemy's  challenge ;  and  starting 
to  their  feet,  and  waving  their  banners  over  their  heads,  the 
Lombard  citizens  marched  boldly  forward  to  meet  the  shock  of 
the  German  chivalry. 

The  manoeuvres  and  weapons  that  can  make  'infantry  so 
ibrmidable  to  cavalry  were  not  then  in  use.  The  Lombard 
Ibot  were  thrown  into  confusjion  by  an  impetuous  charge,  and 
retreated  towards  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  holy  car.  Then 
the  cohort  of  the  Carroccio,  w\th  Rodoaldo  and  Alberto  shout- 
mg  in  its  van,  darted  against  the  Germans.  The  plain  shook 
as  if  moved  by  an  earthquake,  under  ihe  rush  and  the  bound 
of  so  many  hoofs  ;  the  chargers  neighed ;  the  swords  flashed 
in  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  shout  and  the  curse  of 
the  combatants  floated  discordantly  on  the  balmy  air.  The 
youths  of  Milan  emulated  the  valour  of  the  Spartan  *'  three 
hundred,"  but  they  were  borne  back  by  the  superior  weight  of 
Ibe  German  cavalry^  who  came  so  near  to  the  sacred  car,  that 
the  Milanese  expressed  by  a  wild  cry — a  shriek  of  horror— 
their  dread  that  the  palladitim  would  be  captured.  Then  the 
cohort  of  Death  enthusiastically  repeating  their  vow  to  con- 
quer or  die,  brandished  their  well-tempered  swords^  and  spurred ' 
their  gallant  steeds  against  the  Imperialists.  The  charge  of 
nme  hundred  such  men  as  they  must  be  tremendous!  Their 
concentratedi  close  attack,  and  their  headlong  speed  confounded 
the  Germans^  tccnstomed  to  despise  Ae  cavalry  of  Italy :  thtf 
InperiaUsts  wavered  and  fell  teck.  The  dbont  that  srose 
frem  the  confeddrattss-  was  now  a  shoot  of  triumph.  Tb« 
cohort  of  Death  Mowed  up  its  charge— they  seized  the  im* 
Miial  standard-^and  in  another  part  of  the  line,  Barbaitwsa 
muMf  who  was  fighting  ]ik8i»alion< in  the  foremost  rank^  wt^^ 
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uroanded  and  thrown  from  his  horse.  The  contest  ended  here, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day's  business ''was  pursuit  and  slaughter. 
The  victorious  Lombards  followed  the  fleeing  Germans  to  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  forced  a 
great  number  of  the  fugitives  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
river  Ticino.  The  conqtierors,  however,  as  usual  in  those 
days,  stained  their  glorious  victory  by  cruelty,  and  this  cruelty 
'was  most  exercised  against  those  who  were  not  Germans,  but 
Italians — Lombards  like  themselves-^neighbours,  living  but  a 
iew  miles  apart.  The  citizens  of  Como  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle  were  nearly  ail  slain  on  the  field,  nor  could  the 
humane  exertions  of  Alberto,  aided  by  his  friend  Rodoaldo, 
always  succeed  in  securing  mild  treatment  to  the  few  who 
were  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  rich  spoils  of  the  aban- 
doned camp  of  the  Imperialists  were  secured  by  the  confede* 
■-ates  ;  but  though  he  was  seen  to  fall  on  the  fidd  of  Legnano, 
Khe  body  c^  the  emperor,  wounded  or  dead,  was  vainly  sought 
for  among  the  heaps  of  slain* 

The  enthusiastic  feeling  of  the  ancient  Israelites  at  the 
qiectacle  of  the  ark-— ^an  object  that  patriotism,  as  well  as  their 
religion  rendered  sacred  to  all  eyes-— could  not  have  surpassed 
in  vehemence  that  of  the  Milanese  on  the  return  of  their  sacred 
Garroccio,  The  air  was  rent  with  their  acclamations,  and,  as 
was  practised  before  the  older  palladium  just  referred  to,  youths 
and  maidens  danced  as  the  white  oxen  slowly  dragged  the  car 
to  the  city  gates. 

The  decisive  victory  of  the  confederated  cities  of  Lombardy 
over  the  more  professionally  warlike  Germans,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  its  results^  fully  authorized  the  days  of  festivity  that 
followed.  Indeed,  there  was  every  appearance  that  tlieir  in- 
veterate'and  redoubtable  enemy,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  had  fot 
ever  *^  ceased  to  trouble," — for  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
not  made  his  appearance  among  his  soldiers  and  the  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  Legnano  ;  and  that  the  empress,  whom  he 
had  left  at  PaVia,  had  assumed  a  widow's  mourning. 

In  the  mean  time^  Alberto,  soflering  somewhat  severely  firom- 
wounds  received  in  the  battle,  remained  in  the  house  of  Ro-^ 
6btldo,  where  the  absence  of  the  fair  Marietta  was  still 
noomed,  and  her  fate  unascertained.  That  she  had  fled  with 
Hw  generous  intention  of  supplying  b^  florae  means  or  other, 
iad  to  some  degreev  the  place  of  Alberto  by  the  side  of  hm 
flofiMng  and  solitary  father,  had  indeed  been  imagined  from-* 
Ihefint;  bat  so  diflicult  had  communication  hecome  between ' 
Mid  CoiDe'i>«se  nearr-but  so  inimieal  4«  each  other  l*-*- 
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Ihat  they  had  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  she  had  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  or  what  had  befallen  her.  Tlie 
harrowing  anxiety  and  uncertainty  as  to  Marietta's  fate  did  not 
contribute  to  heal  her  lover's  wounds. 

At  length,  however,  there  seemed  a  channel  by  which  to 
obtain  some  information ;  for,  invited  by  their  captive  relatives, 
certain  distinguished  citizens  of  Oomo  arrived  at  Milan  to 
treat  of  ransom,  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  to  pave  the  way  to  i^ 
reconciliation  between  the  two  states*  But  when  the  father  of 
the  maiden  had  an  interview  with  these  individuals,  he  could  at 
first  only  learn  that  Alberto's  sire  had  been  sick  to  deaths  but 
was  better ;  and  that  they  had  obsesjed  no  strange  lady  about 
his  house,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  either 
during  his  illness  or  hia  convalescence.  Indeed  no  person 
answering  to  the  description  of  the  Milanese  maiden  had  been 
seen  anywhere  in  the  city  of  Como.  Touched  by  the  distress 
of  the  Milanese,  one  of  the  party,  who  was  himself  the  father 
of  a  lovely  daughter,  youthful  and  innocent  like  Marietta,  and 
who  could  appreciate  a  father's  feeling,  promised  on  his  return 
to  Como  to  make  the  most  diligent  inquiries.  And  with  this 
promise  old  Rodoaldo,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the 
present.  A  week  elapsed  ere  a  message  was  received  from  the 
person  who  had  undertaken  the  task ;  and  when  it  came,  it  did 
not  convey  the  shadow  of  satisfaction,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tended  to  confirm  the  most  dreadful  fears  of  Alberto  and  the 
family  of  Marietta.  It  stated  that  no  stranger  of  any  sort  had 
▼isited  Alberto's  father  ;  that  no  young  Milanese  of  either  sex 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  gates  of  Como,  or  could  be  found 
within  its  walls,  where  indeed  no  native  of  Milan,  though 
endowed  with  ever  so  much  beauty,  and  a  woman,  could  have 
been  safe,  at  that  crisis,  from  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Como. 
By  the  same  conveyance  that  had  brought  such  alarming 
intelligence  as  regarded  his  love,  Alberto  received  a  letter  from 
ills  father,  to  whom  he  had  written  to  explain  his  conduct,  to 
deplore  his  sire's  sickness^  and  to  beseech  his  pardon.  That 
letter  was  short  but  terrible.  The  old  citizen  of  Comoi 
irritated  anew  by  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen  at  the  battle 
of  Legnano,  scorned  the  prospect  of  a  general  confederation 
for  the  independence  of  Lombardy,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Milanese, — he  called  on  his  son  to  return  home, — he  would 
secure  his  pardon  from  his  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  he  had 
acted  a  traitor's  part,  dying  his  hands  in  their  blood  ; — but  if 
iie  oame  not  forthwith,  he  would  be  the  first  to  propose  against 
bim^a  sentence  of  eternal  proscriptioni  and  he  would  leave* 
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Albetto  llothiiig  bat  bk  ftnatbema  when  he  descended  into 
that  tomb  which  bis  apostacy  had  dug  for  him. 

The  heart  of  the  unfortunate  and  susceptible  jouth  was  again 
a  prey  to  contending  afifoctions;  but  feeling  he  could  not 
abandon  his  friend  and  the  cause  of  the  Lombard  league^ 
whose  full  glory  and  importance  were  now  luminously  evident 
to  him,  and  dearer  than  they  had  ever  been,  and  still  entertain- 
ing perhaps  a  lingering  hope  that  Marietta  might  be  found 
living  and  be  restored  to  her  family  and  to  his  arms,  he  wrote 
another  deprecatory  letter  to  his  father,  and  remained  at  Milan. 
Had  he  returned  to  Come,  he  might  have  found  to  his  cost, 
that  all  his  sire's  influence  in  the  city  could  not  have  saved 
bim  from  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen,*  despite  of  his  for- 
bearance in  battle  and  all  his  exertions  to  preserve  them  in  the 
hour  of  victory" ;  and  it  will  not  detract  from  his  character  for 
courage,  if  we  admit  the  supposition,  that  this  consideration, 
though  not  advanced  to  his  father,  and  perhaps  hardly  ac- 
knowledged to  himself,  might  have  had  a  share  in  his  decision 
Bot  to  go  home. 

The  fond  hopes,  however,  of  recovering  Marietta,  every  day 
waxed  fainter  and  fainter,  and  were  at  length  succeeded  by 
a  confirmed  despair  of  ever  seeing  her  again.  Ingenuity  and 
industry  were  exhausted  in  her  pursuit ;  every  place  between 
Milan  and  Como, — the  towns  on  the  two  lakes  of  Como  and 
Maggiore,  whether  in  the  interests  of  the  League  or  its  enemies, 
were  searched' by  well-paid  emissaries  ;'^even  Pa  via,  where  the 
Grerman  banner  still  floated,  was  perambulated  by  those  who 
sought  the,  stray  maiden  :  and  so  at  length  was  every  corner  of 
Lombardy,  and  all  its  retreats  and  monasteries, — but  Marietta 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  public  events  that  occurred  during  these  of  a  private 
nature  were  of  the  first  importance,  ^nd  of  a  character  to  claim 
and  finally  to  absorb  the  attention  even  of  those  the  most  dis- 
tracted by  individual  calamities  and  interests. 

A  few  days  after  the  glorious  victory  of  Le|i;nano,  a  toil-worn 
man,  with  anxious  and  alarmed  eyes,  and  the  deep  impress  of 
wo  on  his  face,  was  seen  crawling  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ticino,  whose  waters  ran  on  rapidly  and  joyously  to  mingle  in 
the  Po,  the  king  of  Italy's  rivers.  He  was  approaching  Pavia, 
and  bis  faint  steps  were  somewhat  quickened,  and  His  gloomy 
countenance  was  irradiated  with  a  brief  smile,  as  he  caught  a 
view  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  that  royal  city,  that  wbm  re- 
flected on  the  expanding  bosom  of  the  fair  river  that  bathes 
and  defends  it.    He  stopped  on  his  way,  and,  stooping  down 
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to  the  water's  brink,  washed  his  besmeared  ftfee.  The  eo(A 
wave  seemed  to  revive  him  ;  and  when  he  rose,  he  arranged 
his  tattered  and  soiled  garments,  and  walked  on  with  a  bearing 
more  dignified  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  in  the 
costume  of  a  Lombard  peasant.  Presently  he  reached  one  of 
the  lesser  gates  of  Pavia,  which  opened  on  the  river  :  the  gate 
was  closed  ;  but  he  beat  loudly  against  it  with  his  feet,  and 
called  on  the  guard  to  open  it,  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  **  Who 
is  the  ill*bred  churl  that  clamours  thus  ?"  cried  a  soldier,  eying 
the  abject-looking  wayfarer  from  a  loophole :  "  what  hound  of 
a  LombardT-^"  But  at  once  he  was  tonguetied.  The  stranger 
dashed  his  huge  rustic  cap  to  the  ground,  threw  back  his 
matted  hair  with  both  his  hands,  and  discovered  the  royari  and 
imposing  features  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ! — and  the  horror- 
struck  eyes  of  the  German  soldier  saw  na  ghost,  for  H  was 
indeed  the  emperor,  who  thus,  alone  and  forlorn,  entered  Pavia, 

Barbarossa,  whose  death  had  been  mourned  by  his  friends, 
and  rejoiced  at  by  his  foes,  had  only  been  severely  wounded  and 
bruised  at  the  battle  of  Leghano.  How  he  escaped  from  that 
field,  and  the  pursuit,  are  curious  facts  which  none  have  ex- 
plained; but  it  should  seem  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
somewhere,  until  his  recruited  strength  had  enabled  him  to  gain 
the  only  city  in  Lombardy  on  which  he  could  now  depend,  in 
the  lowly  disguise  of  a  boor  of  the  country.  These  humiliating 
changes  of  fortune  might  have  taught  the  tyrant — ambition'*8 
slave-^many  a  useful  lesson.  "  Twenty-two  years,"  says  the 
historian  who  has  given  order  and  eloquence  to  the  confused 
and  inelegant  chronicles  of  the  timesy — ^*  twenty-two  years  had 
passed  since  this  same  monarch  had,  for  the  first  time,  devas- 
tated the  Milanese  territory  :  daring  his  long  reign,  be  had 
successively  conducted  or  called  into  Italy,  from  the  depth  of 
Germany,  seven  formidable  armies.  Haifa  million  of  men  at 
least  had  been  armed  in  bis  cause;  torrents  of  blood  had  been 
shed  ;  and,  after  victories  more  brilliant  than  useful ,  he  finished 
by  sustaining  defeat  at  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
erected  his  first  trophies !  The  Roman  pontiffs  had  called 
down  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  Heaven ;  and  his  dis- 
couraged partisans  believed,  that  in  their  pwn  misfortunes,  as 
in  his,  they  recognised  a  divine  punishment.  There  now  re- 
mained nb  other  course  to  take  than  that  of  peace,  and  Fred- 
erick sincerely  determined  to  seek  it.'** 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  persevering,  long  struggle  of  the 

*  Sifimondi*  chap.  zx. 
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free  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  roch  will  be  the  final  triumph  of 
all  those  who  are  animated — ^not  by  rague  dreams,  the  abstrac* 
tioBs  of  a  theorist,  or  the  stepping-stones  of  a  demagogue,  but 
— by  the  rational  intolerance  of  real  and  tangible  oppression^— * 
by  the  hatred  of  foreign  tyranny — by  the  unconqnerable  spirit 
oif  liberty,  accompanied  with  manly  prudence,  unanimity,  and 
perseverance.  Had  the  spirit  of  the  Lombard  league  endured 
and  spread  asMt  ought  to  have  done,  not  merely  the  fertile 
plains  washed  by  the  Adige  and  the  !Po,  but  the  whole  of  that 
lovely  land — ^*  cK  Apenmn  parte^  e  *l  mar  drccnda  e  le  Alpi^ 
— might  have  been  rescued  then  from  its  interminable  series  oi 
degrading  slavery  ;  and,  instead  of  now  having  to  rooufn  over 
her  disunion  and  disgrace, — her  provinces  here,  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners, — there,  misruled  by  petty  and  impotent  princes, — 
we  should  dwell  with  admiration  on  a  federative  republic,  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  Italy,  or  (what  indeed  would  be  more  to 
our  tastes)  we  should  see  one  prosperous  and  independent 
kingdom,  gbveitied  by  liberal  institutions,  into  which  indeed  that 
assemblage  of  small  states  would  in  all  probability  have  gradu* 
ally  merged.  But  the  sympathy  of  the  stranger,  and  the  groans 
of  her  sons  who  feel  as  they  ought,  are  alike  unavailing  :  the 
favourable  opportunity,  which  has  nevei*  again  occurred,  was 
lost :  instead  of  a  stable  confederation,  only  a  temporary 
league,  a  simple  coalition,  was-formedj-^disunion,  vices  polit- 
ical and  domestic,  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  stage,  and 
Italy  has  become  what  she  is ! 

As  soon  as  Frederick  BarbArossa  had  adopted  the  tardy  and 
most  unpalatable  resolution  of  seeking  peace,  be  addressed 
himself  to  the  pope,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  enmity  and 
even  open  war,  through  the  medium  of  his  archbishops  of 
Magdebourg,  Mayence,  and  Worms.  The  Roman  pontiff 
whose  example  has  been  but  too  rarely  followed  by  those  who 
have  worn  the  tiara,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lombards 
and  liberty ;  and,  at  the  first  audience  given  to  the  imperial 
ambassadors,  he  declared  in  a  positive  manner  that  he  would 
never  separate  his  interests  from  theirs,  nor  listen  to  reconcili- 
ation, unless  they,  with  the  King  of  Sicily  and  the  Emperor  of 
the  East,  were  included  in  the  treaty.  The  Pope  Alexander, 
however,  swerved  from  this  line  of  conduct  in  the  course  of  the 
secret  conferences  which  ensued.  The  German  archbishops 
renouncing  for  their  master  the  schism  into  which  he  had  fallen» 
and  the  anti-popes  he  had  created,  Barbarossa  was  released 
from  the  ecclesiastical  interdict,  and  received  into  the  embrace 
of  the  church ;  while  only  a  general  truce,  which  was  in^ 
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tended  to  affisct  all  the  parts  of  Italy,  was  stipulated  for  in  fayour 
of  the  brave  Lombards.  But  the  pope  then  assumed  the 
character  of  mediator  between  the  cities  of  the  league  and 
the  emperor,  and  promised  to  repair  to  Lombardy  in  order 
to  reconcile  their  differences.  A  fter  numerous  difficulties  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  city  where  Uie  congress  should  be  held  and 
the  pope  should  meet  the  emperor,  the  towns  of  Lombardy 
were  put  aside,  and  the  neutral  republic  of  Venice  was  cho- 
sen as  the  fittest  place ;  and  there  the  pope  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  with  the  ambassadors  of  the 
King  of  Sicily.  Some  of  the  Lombard  deputies  had  pre- 
ceded him;  the  rest  soon  followed ;  and  at  the  end  of  May,  aboat 
the  anniversary  day  of  their  victory  of  Legnano,  the  congress 
was  opened.  Two  free  people,  the  Venetians  and  the  Lom- 
bards, were  now  to  witness  the  humiliation  of  a  despot. 

On  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  July,  the  German  ambassador 
swore  to  a  perpetual  peace  with  the  Church, — to  i  fifteen 
years'  peace  with  the  king  of  Sicily, — ^to  a  truce  (whose  pro- 
visional terms  were  all  favourable  and  honourable  to  the  Lom- 
bards) of  six  years  with  the  free  cities  of  the  league ;  and 
-then,  and  not  till  then,  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  permitted  to 
enter  Venice.  Six  splendid  galleys  of  the  republic  were  des- 
patched to  convey  the  emperor  from  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Chiozza,  where  he  had  been  residing  during  part  of  the 
negotiations  ;  and  on  a  lovely  summer  evening  he  was  landed 
at  St.  Nicholas  de  Lido,  and  conducted  to  a  residence  the  Ve- 
netian signiory  had  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  next  day 
was  appointed  for  the  formal  reception,  and  solemn  and  general 
.reconciliation. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  pope  ascended  the  gal- 
leys of  the  king  of  Sicily,  which  had  conveyed  him  to  Venice, 
and,  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  that  sovereign,  and  the 
Lombard  deputies,  repaired  to  the  great  square  of  St.  Mark. 
A  simultaneous  movement  brought  Frederick  Barbarossa  to 
the  same  place,  under  the  honourable  escort  of  Sebastiano 
Zani,  the  doge  of  Venice,  the  patriarch  and  the  chief  of  tho 
Venetian  clergy.  The  population  of  the  thriving  republic 
crowded  Saint  Mark*s.  The  emperor,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
his  pride,  had  made  and  unmade  popes  at  his  fantasy,  or  as  it 
accorded  with  his  interest,  no  sooner  saw  the  pontiff  than  he 
ihrew  off  his  imperial  mantle,  and,  advanmg  with  signs  of 
contrition  and  humility,  prostrated  himseS  before  him  and 
i^issed  his  feet.  Yes !  the  warrior  knelt  to  the  priest,  but  it 
was  the  sword  of  the  free  Lombards  that  had  rendered  him  so 
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tyanUe ;  and  the  first  lesson^^^  to  lay  aside  bis  leonine  feroci^ 
and  put  on  the  mUdness  of  the  lamb,"* — had  been  tanght  him 
by  his  reverses  at  Legnano,  and  the  consequences  that  followed 
the  Lombard  confederation. 

The  Pope  Alexander  deigned  io  raise  the  imperial  and 
kneeling  Suabian  ;  and  giving  him  the  kiss  of  peace^  they  en- 
tered together  the  great  cathedral  church,  followed  by  the 
foreign  ambassadors  and  deputies,  anU  the  nobles  of  Venice. 
A  Te  Deum  was  chanted,— the  banners  of  the  republic  were 
displayed,  and  the  shouting  Venetians  enjoyed  theflelf-ilattering 
spectacle,  in  which,  within  their  walls,  and  under  their  au- 
spices, Ualy  and  Germany,  the  Empire  and  theChureh,  gave  the 
hand  to  each  other  in  sign  of  mutual  pardon  and  peace,  t 

At  the  termination  of  the  divine  office,  the  pope  rose  under 
a  canopy  of  purple  and  gold,  while  Barbaro^sa  knelt  penitently 
on  the  ground,  and  withdrew  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
he  bad  launched  against  that  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  The 
emperor  then  conducted  the  pope  to  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  having  again  received  the  words  of  peace  and  forgiveness, 
he  fell  back  among  bis  ambassadors  and  attendants,  and  the 
pontiff  proceeded  in  the  midst  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
all  clothed  in  their  church  r4>bes,  being  folloVed  by  the  doge 
apd  senators  of  Venice. 

Among  the  many  thousands  who  had  witnessed  this  impo» 
sing  scene  were  the  two  friends  Rodoaldo  and  Alberto,  who 
had  come  with  the  Milanese  deputation,  and  had  asserted  the 
sights  of  Lombardy  in  council  with  as  mach  success  as  thej 
had  fought  for  them  in  the  fidd.  They  were  following  with 
their  eyes  the  splendid  pageantry  around  the  pope,  and  scarcely 
noticing  the  humbler  retinue  of  the^  emperor,  when  Alberto 
felt  his  arm  twitched  by  somebody  in  ^he  crowd  <;  he  turned  and 
saw  a  delicate-looking  youth  trembling  by  Ihs  side,  and  gazing 
alternately  in  his  £sice  and  his  friend^s  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness,  ^Jle  gently  inquired  the  will  of  the  stranger  who  thus 
familiarly  claimed  his  attention.  The  youth,  who  trembled 
still  more  violently*  and  seemed  so  near  to  drop,  -that  Alberto 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  was  clad  in  the  attire  of  a  page  and  a 
German,  but  his  speech  was  Italian,  "  I  would  cowrerse  with 
you, — with  both  of  you, — in  some  spot  less  frequented,"  were 
the  scarcely  audible  words  of  the  young  stranger ;  hut  there 
was  a  Milanese  accent,  and  somethings  more  in  their  tone,  that 
deeply  moved  the  friends. 

*  Romaald.  Salerwtaa.  Chron.  apad  •  Soript.  Rer.  Ita.1.  torn.  rli.  p» 
f|9.  t  Lettare  m  Vsaeyta. 
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<*  Let  Of  retire^  then,  behind  the  chorcb/'  said  Afterto« 
leading  the  youth  by  the  arm,  who  certainly  could  not  have 
forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  or  even  have  walked,  with* 
out  some  such  assistance. 

The  part  of  the  square  of  St.  Mark  they  repaired  to  was 
entirely  deserted,  the  wliole  of  the  people  having  followed  the 
procession  ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  there,  than  the  page, 
quitting  the  arm  of  Alberto,. threw  his  oWii  round  the  neck  of 
Kodoaldo,  who  had  more  than  half^guessed  the  sequel  of  the 
mysterious  summons  ;  and,  asking  whether  he  could  forgive 
and  receive  to  his  heart  an  unfortunate  fugitive,  stood  revealed 
the  maid  of  Milan,  the  fair  liiarietta  !  A  short  moment  was 
all  the  lover  could  allow  the  brother  ;  and  Alberto  embraced 
his  long-lost  bride,  whom  he  had  believed  dead,  and  whose  re- 
appearance was  as  strange  and  unexpected  as  her  disappearance 
had  been.  Marietta,  who  had  borne  so  much  since  last  they 
had  met,  and  conducted  herself  with  a  firmness  and  resoluteness 
miraculous  in  her  sex  and  age,  now  fainted  in  that  fond  embraces 

While  Rodoaldo  ran  to  procure  water,  the  lover  had  time 
to  discover  how  she  could  have  been  for  a  moment  unrecogni- 
auible  even  to  the  eye  of  love,  Her  long,  dark  locks,  that  had 
floated  in  their  beauty  and  luxuriance  around  her  moon-Kke 
face,  and  over  her  delicate  shoulder!^,  were  all  shorn ;  the  Ger- 
man cap  she  had  worn  when  his  eye  firSt  caught  a  glance  of 
her  had  shaded  her  face  ;  and  that  face  itself  was  so  bronzed 
and  roughened  with  toil'and  exposure  to  the  scorching  sun  of 
the  souths  that  it  hardly  could  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  exquisitely  soft  white  neck  he  now  unbuttoned.  Her  loose 
garb  too  was  well  calculated  equally  to  conceal  the  feminine 
proportions  of  her  figure ;  and,  in  fine,  her  whole  disguise  was 
so  admirably  arranged,  that  none  in  looking  at  her  could  have 
dreamed  of  the  sex  and  the  beauty  beneath  it. 

On  recovering,  a  blush,  scarcely  traced  on  her  darkened 
countenance,  but  that  glowed  on  her  o^n  neck  and  delicate 
bosom  like  fire,  showed  the  confusion  of  the  maiden.  She 
arranged  her  masculine  attire,  and,  turning  from  the  ardent  gaze' 
of  her  lover  to  her  brother,  presently  made  a  hurried  but  spir* 
ited  reply  to  their  hasty  inquiries,  but  not  before  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  relative's  lips  the  incessantly  desired  intelligence 
that  her  father — that  her  dear  mother-r-that  Alberto^s  father, 
were  alive  and  well. 

<*  Rodoaldo/*  said  the  generous,  heroic  giri,  **  when  I  heard 
of  the  sickness  and  loneliness  of  bis  father,  and  saw  Alberto's 
|iffliction»  l\COuld  not  bear  the  thought  that  all  this  was  attrl- 


fcuf^eto  yoQ — fo  m^/  or  that  while  b»  quitted  his  hone  and 
incurred  his  parent's  curse  for  »,  we  should  make  no  sacrifice 
OD  our  part  for  him.  I  determined  then,  suddenly  but  firmly« 
to  make  my  way  to  Como — to  contrivcy  in  the  guise  of  a  do> 
meetic  or  a  wandering  minstrel,  to  introduce  myself  into  his 
house  ;  and  then  I  counted  on  my  affectionate  cares,  and  on 
my  cheering  talk,  and  on  my  little  songs,  for  soothing  the  suf* 
ferings  and  the  irritation  of  Alberto's  sire.  Had  I  not  relieved 
inine  own  father  by  means  like  thos^^and  many  a  time  ?  I 
obtained — no  matter  how-*a  male  disguise,  and  though  trem- 
bling occasionally  at  my  audacity,  yet  never  repenting  my  pur- 
pose* I  left  my  home — ^left  Milan,'  as  the  gates  were  opened  at 
earliest  morning,  and  took  the  road  to  the  lake.  To  avoid  ob* 
servation,  I  pursued  the  least  frequented  path,  and  staid  and 
Concealed  myself  behind  trees  and  bushes  whenever  I  heard  or 
saw  any  travellers  approaching ;  for  I  was  well  informed  of 
tbe  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  overrun  by  bands  of  Ger* 
man  soldiery  and  Italian  partisans,  and  dreaded,  as  I  did  deatbf 
the  being  interrupted  in  my  progress  to  Como.  When  there, 
I  should  have  difficulties  to  surmount ;  but  against  those  I  had 
prepared  myself.  In  this  furtive  manner,  which  was  not  ex- 
actly consistent  with  speed,  I  at  length  arrived  at  a  narrow 
dell«  which,  descending  through  a  chain  of  hills,  opened  on 
the  lake.  I  now  saw  the  city  of  Como  on  the  water's  edge, 
just  opposite  to  me,  and  a  small  village  and  boats  close  at  hand? 
1  was  quickemng  my  pace  to  engage  one  of  these  boats  to 
waft  me  across  the  lake,  when  a  strange,  coarse  elclaroation, 
which  did  not  come  from  an  Italian  mouth,  and,  presently  after, 
the  robust  arm  of  a  warrior,  arrested  my  steps.  1  was  near  to 
faint  when  I  saw  that  this  man  was  a  German,  and  discovered, 
la  a  cool  grotto  or  recess  to  the  rights  and  a  little  above  the 
road  through  the  quiet  dell,  a  group  of  his  countrymen,  ca- 
rousing, morning  though  it  was,  on  the  wines  of  Itialy.  Theine 
was  no  sense  in  my  ears  to  the  words  that  came  from  the  sol- 
dier'a  mouth ;  but  when  he  conducted  me  to  the  grotto,  and  1 
stood  trembling  and  stupified  before  the  troop,  there  was  one 
of  them  who  spoke  our  own  dialect :  he  was  their  captain  or 
chief,  and  I  took  courage  at  the  sight  of  his  less  fel*ocious  coun- 
tenance and  gentler  manners.  He  asked  me  who  and  what  I 
was,  and  whither  I  was  going.  My  fabricated  tale  of  being 
an  orphan  youth,  a  musician,  did  impose  on  him ;  biH  he 
knew  enough  of  Lombardy  and  our  different  local  accents  and 
phraseologies  to  detect  at  once  that  I  was  a  Milanese*  Ai 
such  he  could  well  detain  me  as  a  prisoner,  and  it  happened 
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flno6t  appropriately  that  be  had  jast  lost  his  farouritc  page,  t 
should  supply  his  place.  I  had  been  sent  on  purpose.  M]f 
entreaties  were  in  vain ;  and  from  that  unlucky  roon>ent  to 
this,  I  have  been  Count  Arnolph*s  page !  The  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  my  secret — the  horrid  consequences  of  a 
discovery  being  ever  present  to  my  mind — the  rapid  changes 
in  ray  complexion  also  aiding  me  somewhat— ^I  have  been  able 
to  wear  this- page's  garb  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ;  and 
though  a  thousand  timeft  nearly  discovered  by  some  accident 
or  other,  have  escaped  tiil  now.  But,  my  friends,  you  know 
net  what  it  has  cost  me  !'' 

The  young  narrator  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and 
seemed  agitated  by  deep  and  most  serious  feelings  ;  but,  ro- 
covering  herself,  she  asked,  in  truly  feminine  character, 
whether  her  cheek  would  ever  again  be  restored  to  its  former 
fairness,  and  whether  her  young  brow  had  not  contracted  fur- 
rows— deep  wrinkles — from  her  constant  anxiety  and  ponder- 
kigs.  <<  I  had  hoped  at  first,"  said  Marietta,  continuing  her 
narrative,  <^  that  Count  Arnolph  and  his  troop  might  be  re- 
pairing to  Como.  In  that  case,  I  might  have  escaped,  and 
seen  him  whom  I  had  gone  to  see  and  to  assist.  But,  no !  the 
count  crossed  the  lake  in*  a  different  direction,  and  marched 
into  Chiavenna,  where  we  waited  the  arrival  of  the  fresh  army 
from  Germany.  When  the  Imperialists  came  on  in  their  might, 
I  was  struck  with  many  things,  buti  despaired  of  the  liberties 
of  Lombardy.  As  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  northern 
chivalry  gleamed  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps, — as  squadron 
of  horse  succeeded  squadron,-^a3  the  pennons  and  standards 
of  princes,  and  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  all  the  magnates  of 
Germany  seemed  to  flaunt  the  air  before  me,  and  to  menace 
Italy  at  my  feet,  I  asked  myself,  what  have  the  industrious  citi- 
zens of  Milan  to  oppose  to  these  ? — and  I  trembled  for  my 
brother, — my  father, — my  Adberto.  Count  Arnolph,  my  mas- 
ter, went  not  with  the  Archbishop  of  Magdebourg  and  the 
other  great  personages  of  the  empire,  who  repair^  to  meet 
Frederic  Barbarossa  at  Como.  He  slowly  marched  ibrward 
with  the  mass  of  the  army,  and  I  was  kept  constantly  near  his 
person.  In  this  manner  did  I,  from  the  imperial  camp,  witness 
the  figlit  of  Legnano,  and  the  triumph  of  my  gallant  country- 
men. From  that  decisive  field  Count  Arnolph,  with  the  poor 
remnant  of  his  followers,  retreated  at  once  across  the  Alps, 
and  carried  me  with  him  to  his  gloomy  castle,  in  a  gloomy 
MFood,  in  the  most  central  and  gloomy  part  of  all  Germany. 
There  I  learned  to  hunt  th&  wild-boar, — to  drink  a  strangOi^ 
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Bitter  Beteinge  diey  call  beer,— ^lo  speak  their  uncottth  toiigtiar 
— to  sing  German  romances  of  interminable  length,  and  to* 
swear  an  oath  like  a  page ;  for,  the  more  sedentary  became* 
our  mode  of  life,  the  more  was  it  necessary  to  thicken  all  th9 
colours  of  my  mask.    It  was  told  to  me  on  my  arrival^  by  a 
white-bearded  serving-man,  who  seemed  as  old  as  its.  walls,- 
that  the  count^s  castle  was  much  frequented  by  ghosts  and^ 
other  spirits ;  but  the  only  apparitions  I  ever  saw  were  mjr 
distant  friends,  whom,  at  times,  I  feared  I  should  see  no  more] 
io  reality.     Yes !  Rodoaldo !  there  you  would  all  come  ;  and" 
on  the  long,  long  winter  nights,  and  in  those  gloomy  corridorr 
and  vast  chambers,  I  have  seen,  not  only  with  my  sleeping  but 
my  waking  eyes,  dusky  forms,  or  shadows  of  forms,  glide  b^ 
fore  me,  which  my  memory  and  affections  converted  into  the 
semblances  of  those  I  love.     When  spring  came,  after  a  long, 
dreary  winter,  my  desponding  heart  revived ;  but  the  news  that 
Count  Amolph  was  preparing  his  return  to  Italy  to  join  the 
emperor,  had  more  effect  on  my  spirits  than  the  vernal  flowers 
and  breezes.     At  length  the  journey  was  commenced,  and* 
riding  in  the  count's  train,  I  traversed  Germany^  and  again  ^ 
looked  down  from  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  on  my  own  dear  Italy.  * 
This  morning  only  I  arrived  with  the  count  at  this  wondrous 
city  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  was  devising  the  mode  of 
escape,  or  of  communicating  with  Milan,  when  my  delighted 
eyes  fell  upon  you,  my  brother, — and  upon  you,  Alberto!" 

When  the  heroic  girl  had  finished  the  narrative  of  her  re-' 
markable  adventures,  the  friends  repaired  at  once  to  Count 
Amolph  ;  and  after  some  explanations,  which  still  left  him  in 
happy  ignorance  as  to  the  real  history  and  condition  of  his 
Lombard  page,  they  procured  her  manumission.  In  the  position 
of  affairs,  the  noble  German  could  not  indeed  refuse  the  cession 
of  a  Milanese  prisoner ;  yet  he  did  not  cede  his  graceful,  hisgen« 
tie  page,  to  whom  he  had  become  accustomed,  without  a  pang. 
Had  he  known  the  whole  truth, — the  sex  and  loveliness  of  her 
who  had  been  so  long  his  companion  in  the  field,  on  the  road^ 
in  the  solitary  castle,  and  whom  he  had  now  given  up, — how 
much  more  violent  might  have  been  his  feelings ! 

The  friends,  after  having  finished  all  their  business,  and 
witnessed  all  the  festivals  that  were  given  in  honour  of  the 

{eneral  reconciliation  of  Italy,  left  Venice  for  Milan,  where 
[arietta,  whose  recovery  had  been  kindly  announced  by  letter, 
was  expected  with  passionate  impatience.  We  will  not  paint- 
the  joy  of  the  arrival,  or  of  the  marriage  day,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed y  but  finish  mxt  tale  by  saying,  Uiat^  .about  a  year  afier 

20* 
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the  latter  auspicious  period,  when  Marietta,  with  a  lovely  iif-- 
fknt  in  her  arms,  undertook  another  journey  to  Como,  and  to 
the  roof  of  her  husband's  still  inveterate  father,  she  was  more 
successful  than  on  the  former  occasion  ;  and  that  the  old  man 
withdrew  his  curse,  received  them  to  his  heart,  and  blessed-' 
them  ore  he  died. 


filSTORICAL  summary; 


TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

A.D.  1183  to  1230. 

^OM    THE   FIACB    OF   CONSTANCE,  TO  THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE   LOMBARD* 

LEAGUE. 

[A.D.I  185.]  The  Milanese  introduced  some  changes  in  their 
]^olitical  constitution  ;  and  the  first  jealousies  between  the  nobles  and 
tlie  people  declared  themselves.  Similar  changes  and  dissensions, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  others  of  much  greater  moment,  occurred 
in  Bologna,  and  other  of  the  free  and  republican  cities.  The  general 
revolutions  of  the  empire,  on  which  Italy  for  the  greater  part  still 
depended,  quieted,  for  several  years,  this  fermentation  ;  but  it  was 
developed  again,  and  with  terrific  force,  when  the  emperors  and  the 
popes,  at  war  with  each  other,  claimed,  in  all  the  Italian  towns,  the 
support  of  the  factions  they  fomented. 

[A.  D.  1191.]  War  between  the  Lombard  cities  of  Brescia  and' 
Cremona,  and  the  male  morto<i  or  sanguinary  victory  of  the  Brescians 
OTer  the  Cromonese  and  their  allies. 

[A.D.  1198.] '  War  between  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

First  establishment  of  the  House  of  Romano  in  the  Trevisan  march. 

[A.  D.  1200.]    Civil  war  at  Brescia  between  the  nobler  &nd  the* 
people. 

^  The  twelfth  centurv,'*  says  M.  Sismondi,  **  as  it  finished,  seemad 
to  draw  with  it  into  the  tomb  all  the  characters  which  had  belonged. 
t6  it,  leaving  nothing  but  new  personages  for  a  new  era.  This  new 
eriL  received  its  character  from  the  interregnum  of  the  empire  with 
which  it  commenced ;  it  was  now  that  the  factions  of  Italy  developed 
all  their  energy ;  that  the  names  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  became 
motives  of  proscription ;  that  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  till  then  submit- 
nve  to  the  empire,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  liberty  in  uniting 
themselves  with  the  party  of  the  church  ;  and  that  several  of  the  cities' 
of  Lombardv  and  the  Trevisan  march,  embracing  the  contrary  party, 
fell  for  the  first  time  under  the  yoke  of  a  few  ferocious  tyrants." 

[A.D.  1204.]  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  French  and  the 
Venetians  under  the  brave  blind  old  Dandolo.  But  for  the  wealth  and 
other  means  of  tlie  republic  of  Veniee,  whose  progress  had  been  rapid 
dtttiiig  the  ages  we  have  made  no  mention  of  her,  this  crusade,  which 
ended  so  brilliantly  in  the  capture  of  tlie  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire, ' 
never  could  have  been  undertaken ;  and  in  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
Tenetian  dezteritr  aiid  ingenuity  were  mord  conspictlous  or  mots 
mefol  than  French  valour  and  chivalry. 

The  inquintion,  which  was  afterward  mncbi  altered,  and  alwayg 
Taried  in  Spain  from  what  it  was  in  Italy,  was  first  established  at 
It&me  by  Pope  InnQcent  III.    It  wae  under  the  pontificate  of  this  able 
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Itnd  ambitioiu  pope,  a*RomuL,  and  a  noble  bjr  bk th,  a  laiiit  in  reimta^- 
tion,  and  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  that  the  power  of  the  chmdi 
of  Rome  was  exalted  to  a  most  eminent  degree.  And  yet,  it  must  be 
observed,  the  extension  of  that  ecclesiastical  power,  which  was  to  end 
In  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  and  debasing  than  that  of  the  emperors'^ 
and  to  be  so  frequently  the  cause  of  foreign  interference  in  the  affaiiv 
of  Italy,  was,  in  the  beginning,  most  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  that' 
country.  The  banners  of  independence  were  tendered  by  Innocent  III. 
not  only  to  the  Tuscan  cities  in  subjection  to  the  empire,  as  remarked 
by  M.  Sismondi,  but  to  other  small  states  or  cities ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  national  cause,  or  the  cause  that  might  have 
produced  one  general  spirit  and  an  Italian  nation,  was  benefited  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Those  cities  of  Tuscany  which  en- 
tered the  Guelfic  league  and  became  the  allies  of  the  pope,  solemnly 
engaged  to  recognise  no  emperor,  king,  duke,  marquis,  or  any  governor 
without  the  express  and  special  approbation  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 
tiiey  engaged  moreover  to  defend  each  other  and  the  church :  they 
even  undertook  to  aid  her  in  the  recovery  of  her  patrimony,  and  all 
the  countries  to  which  she  pretended,  except  those  actually  occupied 
by  some  one  of  the  allies.  The  inconsistency  of  powers  temporal  being 
occupied  by  the  spiritual,  and  the  evils  of  a  church  government  for  all 
Italy,  might  perhaps  have  been  compensated  by  such  benefits  as  would 
in  all  probability  have  resulted  from  the  extension  of  this  league,  and 
the  complete  success  of  Innocent  III.  The  numerous  petty  states  into 
which  the  peninsula  was  firactured,  might  have  been  gradually  bound 
up  together  into  a  respectable  whole,  and  Italy  rescued  at  least  frooi 
the  bondage  of  foreigners»  Our  speculations  that  such  might  hare 
been  the  effect  of  Innocent's  system  do  not  render  us  the  apologist  of 
tiiat  persecutor,  who  authorized  the  ferocities  of  St.  Dominic  against 
the  Albigenses,  and  showed  on  every  occasion  uie  unrelenting  spirit  of 
a  fanatic ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  such  grand  and  truly  national 
result  to  his  policy  as  we  have  contemplated  ever  flattered  his  hopes* 
which  were  merely  to  raise  the  might  and  the  dignity  of  the  tiara  over 
the  crowns  of  secular  princes :  but  fi'om  evil  good  may  proceed ;  we 
must  look  at  the  effect,  without  reference  to  cause  and  motive ;  and 
it  is  unfair  and  false  to  represent  the  Church  of  Rome  as  being  alwaytf 
opposed  to  the  liberties  of  Italy. 

[A.D.  1218.]  The  minor  orders  of  monks,  or  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  which  so  materially  influenced  not  only  Italy,  but  thci 
other  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  were  established*  The  Cremonese 
defeated  the  Milanese  and  their  confederates  in  a  bloody  battle  at 
Ghibello. 

Besides  external  warfare,  other  troubles  agitated  the  miniature 
Republics  of  Italy  at  this  period,  occasioned  principally  by  the  over- 
bearing spirit  of  the  nobles,  or  the  jealousies  of  the  citizens. 

Frederic  II.  succeeded  to  the  empire :  but  the  pope  Honorius  III.4 
who  persevered  in  the  ambitious  plans  of  Innocent  III.,  would  not  con- 
firm his  election  until  he  engaged  forthwith  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  cede  to  the  church  certain  territories  she  coveted  on 
the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 

[A.  D.  1223.]  Frederic  U.  transported  the  rebellious  Saracens  of 
Sicily  to  Luceria,  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Apulia.  Twenty-four  yeare 
later  h€  established  another  colony  of  Saracens  at  Nocera,  a  pleasant 
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town  between  Nftplei  and  Salerno,  which  from  that  period  has  pre- 
Mired  the  name  of  Nocera  de*  Pagani.  Farourable  conditiona  were 
granted  to  these  Mahometans  on  their  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
both  Frederic  and  his  successor  were  much  indebted  to  their  aid  m  the 
field.  It  will  be  seen  afterward  how  the  Church  of  Rome  and  his  other 
enemiee  turned  this  circumstance  against  king  Manfred,  calling  him 
saltan  and  pagan,  &;c. 

[A.  D.  1^4.]  The  emperor  Frederic  established  a  university  at 
Naples,  inviting  the  most  learned  professors  from  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  particularly  from  the  doctissima  Bologna,  which  had  a  university 
as  Au-ly  as  A.  D.  1080. 

[A.  D.  1227.]  The  pope  excommunicated  the  emperor  because  he 
had  not  departed  for  the  crusade  at  the  time  fixed,  which  he  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  by  sickness. 

[A.  D.  1228.]  Frederic  went  to  Palestine,  pursued  by  the  maledic- 
tions of  the  pope. 

[A.  D.  1229.]  He  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  an  advantageous 
peace,  and  the  restitution  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;*  and  then,  return- 
ing to  Italy,  dissipated  the  crusades  which  the  pope  had  armed  against 
him. 

[A.  D.  1230.]  The  leagu^  of  the  Lombard  cities,  which  had  been 
^newed  at  the  instances  of  the  pope  against  the  emperor  four  years 
before,  was  now  recognised  and  included  in  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  A  unanimity  of  political  sentiment  never 
existed,  however,  in  the  whole  extent  of  Lombardy  ;  for,  opposed  to 
the  Gnelfic  league,  at  whose  head  was  Milan,  a  Ghibelline  league  was 
formed,  in  which  the  republics  of  Parma,  Cremona,  and  Modena  were 
conspicuous ;  and  these  partisans  of  the  pope  or  the  emperor  hated  each 
other  with  a  cordial  hatred,  and  were  always  ready  to  neglect  tb^ 
cause  of  Lombard  liberty  in  their  own  dissensions. 

For  the  protection  of  the  church,  the  Lombard  league  paid  a  dear 
and  a  dishonouring  price  ;  for  each  of  the  cities  contracted  to  publish 
and  enforce  against  the  heretics  the  sanguinary  edicts  of  the  popes. 
The  persecutions  in  France  of  the  unhappy  Albigenseb  had  raged  with 
execrable  impunity  for  more  than  twenty  years :  the  world  had  become 
more  cruel  from  the  practice  of  cruelty  :  the  zeal  of  the  two  new  orders 
of  monks,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  was  in  its  first  fervour  ;  it 
was  communicated  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  religious  intolerance 
swallowed  up  the  sentimenta  of  freedom  and  humanity.  On  the 
13th  of  January  1228,  the  Assembly  of  Milan  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
exile  and  of  confiscation  of  property  against  the  heretics.  In  1231  a 
atill  severer  edict  was  published  ;  and  two  years  af^r — for  the  march 
of  fanaticism  is  rapid — penal  fires  were  lighted  for  the  first  time  at 
Milan,  and  the  podesta  of  the  day  placed  in  the  facade  of  a  public 
palace  an  inscription  in  his  honour,  to  convey  to  posterity  that  he  was'- 
the  first  in  Milan  to  burn  heretics.! 

*  La  Tille  de  Jdruralem  ayant  6t6  Uvr^e  en  eflfet,  par  le  Soudan,  auz  ofllderi  de 
Fr^d^rle,  celui-ci,  k  la  \k\».  de  ses  troupes,  y  fit  son  entree  comme  dans  la  capltale  de  son 
Boaveaa  royaume.  Mais  le  patriarebe  Pavait  d6ja  devano6 ;  el  il  avait  soumis  k  rintcr- 
dit  oette  vllle  et  realise  elle-m^me  du  Sr.  S^pulcre,  comme  profan^es  par  la  pr^Mnced'un 
eaeommuni^.  Aacun  pr^tre  ne  voulut  y  e^l^brer  la  messe ;  et  Fr6d6ric,  qui  devolt  j 
reoevoir  la  couronne  de  son  royaume  de  Jerusalem,  fOt  oblige  de  la  prendre  de  see  propres 
mains  sur  Tauiel,  et  de  la  placer  sur  sa  t£te.— Sismondi,  Hbt  Rep.  Hal.  ch.  rr. 
1^  t  Q«l  BoHuoi  iif  ozit,  catbanM  (a  word  from  the  Greekf  aqulvalent  to  our  pirit«}U}|  nt 
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The  AfilaneM  poet,  TommMo  Groni,  hae  retiorded  in  the  fcfliowifi^ 
venes  the  herenea,  the  penecutiooB  of  the  times,  and  the  disgrrece  oF 
hii  country,  which  wu  however  shared  bj  the  rest  of  Italy  and  of 
Europe. 

yiif. 

-*  A  quel  tempo  in  Mil&no,  e  ne'  vidiii 
Paesi,  surser  crudi  cercatori 
De'  catari,  Fassagi  e  Paterini 
Nomati  in  Lombardia  CtrnMolaimii 
Seminrftor  di  dommi  pellegrini, 
Rigermoglianti  dai  vetusti  errori 
Che  con  altr*  armi  in  secoll  men  r^i 
La  chiesa  combattea  ne'  Manichei. 

iz. 

Oldrado  da  Treaaeno,  LodiKiano, 
Tenea  fra  not  queU'  anno  signoria* 
Un  ardente  fanatico,  inumano, 
Che  il  fla^l  si  nomo  delP  eresia: 
Con  si  ferooe  zel  costoi  did  mano 
A  an  opra  ch'  eg^li  reputava  pia, 
Che  in  breve  riaonavan  tutti  i  lougrhi 
Di  confiache,  di  carceri  e  di  roghi." 

IhUgimda^  Parte  aeeoada. 

lielMiit wdl^M cMMrie  dells  cina  dl  MOsao  LLI  p.  4flOL  This  is  M.  8tanoBdi*«  leftransflL 
The  following  is  the  Inscription  in  fbll,  ss  iris  iitil  Men  oe  the  wall  of  the  Palaiao  del 
Broletto  Niiovo»  now  L'Archivlo  Notarile,  in  the  Piazza  de*  Mercanti:— 

Domlnos  Oldrsdut  de  Trezeno  potestae  Medlolani. 
^  Atria  qal  grandit  sotll  regalia  fcandla, 

Civis  Laudenais  fidel  tatoria  et  enab 
Pmidle  hie  memorfee  Oldrsdl  aeoipar  bonores 
Qui  Mlluin  atruzlt,  Ostharoa  at  deouit  nzlu 


THE  NUN  AND  THE  CRUSADER. 


Beatrice  mi  guardo  con  gli  occhi  pieni 
Di  faville  d'  amor,  con  si  divini, 
Cha  vinta  mia  virtd  diede  le  reni, 
£  qaasi  mi  perdei  Qon  gU  occhi  chinL 

Dantjb* 
*••£'!  cantar  che  nell'  anima  si  sente. 

PfiTaAacA« 


4<  IIask  !  -Vespers  have  coramenced  in  the  monastery  of 
Bt«  Christina !  We  are  near ;  let  us  thither  and  hear  the  sweet 
singing  of  the  nuns !"  said  a  young  nobleman  of  Bologna  to 
his  companion. 

*•*  I  would  we  went  rather  to  the  church  of  St.  Clare  !"  said 
the  other,  carelessly ;  ^^  it  is  cooler  there,  and  this  is  a  sultry 
c?ening.** 

**  But  the  music  is  not  so  good,  and  it  is  much  farther  to 
go,"  said  the  first  speaker  ;  *^  the  service  may  be  over  before 
we  arrive  at  St.  Clare's ;  so  prithee  follow  my  guidance,  for 
once,  and  let  us  hear  vespers  where  we  are  ;"  and,  taking  his 
balf-reluctant  comrade  by  the  arm,  the  young  nobleman 
valked  up  to  the  door  of  the  church  attached  to  the  monastery^ 
whose  threshold  was  not  again  to  be  crossed  by  one  of  them 
with  so  light  and  indifferent  a  heart,  and  entered  the  place  of 
worship,  which  was  already  crowded  by  the  devout 

Indifference  to  religion  (would  that  the  religion  of  the  raid- 
die  ages  had  been  better  and  purer  in  itself  t )  was  not  among 
the  vices  of  those  times ;  and  though  the  young  Bolognese  had 
entered  the  church  with  careless  minds,  or  occupied  with  the 
worldly  aflkirs  and  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  they  were  very 
soon  warmed  to  devotion  by  the  beautiful  music  they  heard. 
There  were  no  instruments  $  but  a  chorus  of  female  voices  left 
nothing  to  desire  in  harmony,  sweetness,  and  touching  sim- 
plicity. As  the  melodious  anthem  to  the  Virgin  floated  through 
the  church,  its  gothic  architecture — (a  style  introduced  into 
Ualy  about  this  period) — its  lengthening  aisles,  clustering  pil- 
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lars,  and  arched  roof,  at  times  prolonged  the  cadences  of  the 
sacred  song,  and,  at  others,  seemed  to  condense  its  notes  into 
.one  powerful,  animating  burst  of  music.  But  of  a  sudden  the 
choir  ceased,  and  the  voice  of  one  young  nun  continued  the 
service.  Never  was  any  thing  more  exquisite  than  this  voice 
and  this  aol^  There  was  a  delicacy  and  tenuity  In  them — a 
deep,  penetrating  sweetness,  that  flooded  the  inmost  soul  of 
all  within  the  church  with  sentiments  that,  though  allied  to 
devotion,  were  languid  and  luxurious.  Every  eye  was  raised 
to  the  gallery,  high  above  head^  where  the  nun*  sung  like  a 
little  bird  in  the  clouds ;  but  no  eye  with  more  searching  cu^ 
liosity  and  emotion  than  that  of  Ottaviano,  one  of  the  young 
Bolognese  noblemen,  and  he  of  the  two,  as  if  by  some  secret 
presentiment  of  what  was  to  befall  him,  who  had  gone  into 
St.  Christina's  rather  reluctantly. 

*^  Are  those  tones  mortal  ? — was  there  ever  music  like  to 
this  !*'  were  the  words  he  whispered  to  his  companion,'as  he 
sought  along  the  gallery  the  spot  whence  the  sola  proceeded. 
But  he  did  not  speak  again,  when  he  had  found  out  ihe  persoB 
of  the  young  nun,  who  was  seated  apart  from  the  rest,  at  an 
open  window,  and  when  he  saw  a  face  as  angelic,  at  least,  as 
the  music  that  so  enraptured  him ;  and  his  eye  became  as  mo- 
tionless as  his  tongue,  for  he  gazed  up  at  that  window  as  if 
attracted  by  someOiing  more  powerful  than  mortal  spell  or 
fiiscination.  An  oval  face  of  the  most  perfect  form, — a  com* 
plexion  purely  pale,  as  if  (which  was  almost  the  fact,  for  the 
"^oung  Lucia  had  been  brought  up  from  her  infancy  within  the 
walls  of  the  monastery)  nor  wind  nor  sun  had  ever  played 
upon  it ;  eyes  of  oriental  size  and  blackness,  looking  the 
blacker  from  her  pallid  hue,  and  upraised  to  Heaven,  as  she 
sang  with  all  her  soul ;  a  mouth  that  would  suit  a  cherub,  and 
sweet  as  the  sounds  that  warbled  from  it ;  a  long,  lithe,  trans* 
parent  neck  and  throat,  along  which  her  tones  were  seen  to 
flow  like  a  stream~>-a  continuous  stream  of  melody ;  an  air  of 
extreme  youthfulness,  and  loveliness,  and  holy  simplicity,  were 
the  principal  of  the  charms  that  captivated,  at  first  sight,  the 
susceptible  heart  of  Ottaviano.  When  the  singing  of  the 
young  nun  had  ceased,  she  drew  her  long  black  robe  and  veil 
about  her,  and  retired  from  the  open  window  to  another  part 
ef  the  gallery.  The  eyes  of  Ottaviano  were  still  fixed  on  her, 
and  he  could  not  be  said  to  see  any  other  object  until  vespers 
were  finished,  and  Lucia,  with  the  rest  of  the  nuns,  withdrew 
from  the  church  to  the  monastery.  The  two  friends  theQ 
walked  from  St..  Christina's  into  the  streets  of  Bologna ;  Otta* 
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•mtno  eDduring,  in  witless  silence,  the  tauDts  of  his  less  suscep- 
iifaie  companion,  and  dwelling,  with  passionate  and  dangerous 
Jixity<t  on  the  lovely  face,  the  melting  eyes,  the  soul-ravishing 
music  of  the  voice  of  the  young  recluse.  Incipient  love  is 
most  unsociable— old  and  dear  friendships  give  way,  in  such 
moments,  to  the  all-monopolizing  influences  of  a  passion, 
whose  very  nature  it  is,  like  the  snake  of  Aaron,  to  swallow 
up  all  the  rest.  Ottaviauo  wished  to  be  alone,  to  gloat  unin- 
terruptedly over  the  one  image  that  filled  his  imagination,  and 
be  left  his  friend  without  acknowledging  by  a  syllable  the  im- 
pression made  on  him  by  the  hearing  of  vespers  at  St.  Chris-  ^ 
tina'§ — which  be  certainly  would  not  have  heard,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  friend. 

The  night  that  followed  these  vespers  was  a  sleepless  one 
for  the  passionate,  enthusiastic  Bolognese.  Turn  him  as  be 
would,  the  delicate  face  and  form  of  the  Nun  were  before  him, 
with  grace  and  loveliness  that  might  drive  to  madness ;  and 
when  he  shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  rest,  those  languishing 
eastern  eyes  of  hers  peered  full  in  his,  dispelling  sleep,  and 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart.'  Ottaviauo 
had  been  in  love  before ;  for,  in  the  genial  climate  .of  Italy,  men 
do  not  generally  attain  his  age,  of  twenty,  as  strangers  to  the 
gentle  passion  ;  but  the  restlessness  and  impetuonty  of  former 
amorous  attacks  were  repose  and  coldness  compaFed  to  what 
he  now  felt. 

Long  before  '*  jocund  day"  stood  on  the  fair  hills  of  Bologna, 
or  the  carol  of  the  lark  had  succeeded  the  lay  of  the  nightin^ 
gale,  Ottaviano  was  standing  under  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Christina;  and  soon  as  the  church  door 
opened  for  matins,  there  was  he  in  the  aisle,  standing  opposite 
the  little  gallery,  and  waiting,  with  beating  heart,  to  see 
whether  the  lovely  Nun  would  be  again  visible  or  not.  And 
she  came,  and  she  placed  herself  at  the  same  open  place  as  on 
the  eve  of  yesterday,  when  she  firat  captured  his  soul  with 
heavenly  music;  and  she  blessed  his  eyes  with  a  vision  of 
beauty,  more  exquisite  still  than  that  which  had  never  quitted 
his  imagination. since  the  moment  of  his  first  seeing  her.  The 
young  Nun,  who  had  jUst  risen  from  her  fragrant,  peaceful 
crouch,  was  indeed  surpassingly  lovely.  Her  face  and  brow, 
from  which  the  coal-black  veil  was  parted,  looked  paler  and 
purer  in  the  cool  light  of  morning  dawn  than  they  had  done  in 
the  golden  atmosphere  of  OFening ;  her  eyes  were  blacker  and 
more  liquid  still,  and  seemed  swimming  with  the  essences  of 
Touth,  of  beauty,  of  love,  or  of  devotion,  which,  at  certain 
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periods,  and  in  certain  persons,  does  so  mueh  resemble  lore. 
As  her  charms  beamed  on  the  fixed  eyes  of  Ottaviano,  he 
could  have  fallen  on  his  knees,  even  there,  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  worshipped  her  as  something  superior  to  earth's  daughters ; 
and  so  passionate  and  sexually  imaginative  was  this  young 
man,  that  his  breathing  came  thick,  his  sight  was  troubled,  his 
bead  was  giddy,  as  he  looked  up  to  the  gallery  and  caught,  at 
last,  a  glance  meeting  his.  So  great  was  his  emotion,  that  he 
clung  for  support  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  aisle. 

When  he  again  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window,  the  young 
Nun  was  gone  ;  but  the  next  instant  her  voice,  which  was  to 
be  henceforward  the  music'  of  his  soul,  and  never,  never  for- 
gotten, struck  sweetly  on  his  ear,  as  she  sang  a  prelude  to  the 
matins.  Heart,  soul,  every  feeling  of  his  nature,  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Ottaviano's  ears,  until  the  notes  of  that  silvery  voice 
were  confounded  and  lost  in  the  general  choir  of  the  holy 
sisterhood.  As  the  mating  finished,  the  fair  Lucia  again  ap- 
peared at  the  front  of  the  gallery  :  she  staid  there  all  the  time 
of  the  mass,  though  to  him  it  seemed  only  for  a  moment ;  and 
her  disappearance  with  the  nuns,  who  returned  to  their  cells, 
was  to  the  lover  in  the  church  as  though  the  sun  had  le(l  the 
hemisphere.  Coldness,  and  darkness,  and  night  fell  upon  his 
heart,  and  he  went  away  immeasurably  deep  in  love,  with  only 
one  wish  in  his  mind, — ^for  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  his 
eyes^and  ears  might  be  again  feasted  by  the  young  Nun.  Even 
in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  passion,  Ottaviano  had  felt  how 
hopeless  it  was ;  but  he  did  not  feel  how  sinful  too — to  love  a 
Dun,  a  virgin-bride  of  heaven,  until  several  days  after.  When 
that  conviction  broke  upon  his  mind,  which  was  tempered  with 
all  the  religious  notions  of  the  times  ; — when  he  felt  that  Uie 
passion  he  cherished  was  impious,  was  sacrilegious  ;-^when 
he  saw  himself  advancing  to  be  the  rival  of  his  God  ; — when 
he  groaned  under  the  consciousness  of  the  guilt  of  loving  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  he  smote  his  reproachful  heart, — he  wished 
that  fate  had  never  led  him  within  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
St.  Christina,  and  to  the  sight  of  such  resistless  charms  : — 
but  for  all  this,  he  did  not  love  the  less.  Indeed,  it  might  be, 
on  the  contrary,  that  his  passion  was  increased  by  its  very  des- 
pair and  its  sinfulness,  which,  by  necessitating  silence  afid  se- 
crecy, left  the  impetuous  youth  to  brood  over  it  alone,  and  to 
experience,  what  most  men  have  experienced,  the  dangerous 
seductions  of  mystery  and  concealment. 

Day  after  day,  at  evening  as  at  morning  service,  did  Otta* 
"naDO  repair  to  fit.  Christina'si  and  to  his  post  in  the  aislst  op» 
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poate  to  the  little  window  of  the  fair  Lacia,*where  he  gazed^ 
and  listened^  and  sighed  his  soul  away — ^bis  enamon^ed  soul ! 
And  while  the  youth  in  the  church  aisle  was  so  agitated,  did 
tke  maid  in  the  gallery  never  detect  him  ? — Was  her  heart  un^ 
moved  the  while? 

Alas,  no !  she  bad  caught  the  penetrating,  dangerous  glances 
of  Ottaviano's  eyes^  and  her  tranquil  nature  had  undergone  a 
change,  of  which,  in  her  youthfulness  and  perfect  innocence, 
she  had  no  previous  noti<Hi. '  The  first  time  she  saw  him  gazing 
intently  at  her  from  the  crowded  aisle,  she  felt  that  she  had 
never  been  so  looked  at  before  ;  but  her  innocent  little  heart 
was  nowise  troubled,  and  perhaps  she  scarcely  recalled  the 
Circumstance^  until  she  again  saw  the  handsome  young  man 
looking  upwards  more  eagerly  than  before,  and  as  if  he  would 
follow  the  glances  of  his  eyes,  and  fly  to  the  gallery  where  she 
stood.  She  might  not  be  aware  of  it ;  bat  then,  a  slight  blush 
went  tremulously  over  her  fair,  pale  cheek  and  brow.  The 
next  day,  and  Ottaviano  was  again  there,  in  the  self-same  spot, 
with  the  same  expression  of  countenance,  and  looking  as  if  he 
bad  never  quitted  the  aisle,  but  had  been  gazing  on  at  the  gal- 
lery ever  since  she  saw  him  last.  This  time  her  eyes,  as  they 
were  caught  by  his,  could  not  detach  themselves  so  speedily  as 
they  had  done  before :  they  were  fixed  by  his  ardent  glances ; 
and  she  received,  through  the  medium  of  that  fascination,  a 
portion  of  Ottaviano's  soul,  or  the  passions  that  agitated  it. 
And  even  when  she  did  withdraw  those  eyes,  she  could  keep 
them  neither  on  the  music  scroll  before  her,  nor  upwards  on 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  on  which  they  were  wont  to  repose  in 
fervent  devotion :  in  a  moment  they  reverted  to  the  mundane 
fonn  below,  and  there  they  rested,  fixed  and  motionless  on  his. 
Meanwhile,  her  blood  ran  quicker  through  her  blue  veins,  and 
the  blush  that  mantled  on  her  cheek  was  reflected  even  in  her 
eyes.  When  the  service  was  over,  and  the  nuns  departed  from 
the  gallery  to  regain  the  solitude  of  their  cells,  she  was  the  last 
to  go  ;  and  as  she  went,  her  eyes  lingered  on  the  figure  of  him 
who  seemed  to  see  no  object  on  earth  save  herself.  She  sighed 
when  she  could  no  longer  see  him^and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
she  frequently  wished  for  the  Ave  MaHa,  and  the  hour  of  ves- 
peii.  But  not  many  more  days  had  passed,  when  those  wishes, 
at  first  almost  involuntary,  and  scarcely  assigned  to  any  cause, 
became  impatient  longings  and  tyrannical  desires.  Her  feet 
would  hurry  when  the  summons,  that  found  her  long  prepared, 
was  given,  to  go  to  the  church  :  her  breath  would  gather  thick 
round  ^er  heart,  if,  on  reaching  the  open  part  of  the  galleryf 
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she  saw  Ottaviano  was  not  in  the  aisle ;  and  that  heart  would 
oversow  with  rapture  when  he  came  and  took  his  post  opposite 
to  her,-,  and  looked  into  her  eyes.  She  could  no  longer  keep 
from  gazing  at  him ;  and  whether  she  sang  alone,  or  joined  her 
silvery  voice  to  the  choir,  or  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the 
priest, — nay,  even  at  the  elevation  of  the  most  holy  mass,  the 
languorous  glances  of  her  coal-black  eye  would  ever  and  anon 
seek  out  Ottaviano.  Yes !  Lucia  the  young,  the  lovely  Nun  of 
Bologna,  feit  the  mysterious  influences  and  sympathies  of  love, 
though  as  yet  her  innocent  mind  did  not  acknowledge  them  as 
such,  OF  rather  did  not  know  the  character  of  her  own  feel- 
ings. She  was  awakened  to  this  consciousness,  as  if  by  a 
thunderbolt.  One  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Christina,  who  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery,  but  had  lived 
in  the  world,  and  had  loved,  saw  some  of  Lucia's  glances  and 
the  object  that  attracted  them.  She  watched  them  both  dur- 
ing one  morning's  mass  ;  and  much  less  penetration  than  herd 
would  have  sufficed  to  discover  the  fact,  that  they  were  both 
in  love.  Though  blasted  affections  and  hopes  had  driven  this 
Dun  to  a  monastery,  no  vows  of  devotion,  and  no  ascetic  mode 
of  life,  and  no  fanaticism,  could  obliterate  the  recollections  of 
former  days,  when  her  soul  beamed  in  her  eyes,  and,  like  the 
young  creature  by  her  side,  she  could  live  on  the  glances  of 
one  beloved  object.  She  felt  the  enormity,  the  sacrilegiou»- 
ness,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of  a  virgin  of  God  loving 
a  mortal,  sinful  man  :  she  considered  that  her  own  salvation 
would  be  perilled  if  she  did  not  rush  to  save  a  falling  sister 
from  such  an-abyssof  guilt/ and  to  expel  the  illusions  of  human 
passion  from  her  young  heart ;  but  all  this  she  determined  to 
attempt  by  gentle,  affectionate  means. 

When  she  took  the  simple,  pure-hearted  Lucia  apart  in  the 
garden  of  the  monastery,  and  entered  with  delicacy,  but  with 
all  a  woman's  tact — the  tact  of  a  woman  who  has  lived  in  the 
world)  and  experienced  in  herself,  and  watched  in  others,  the 
progress  of  human  feelings  and  affectiops ; — when  she  with** 
drew  the  veil  of  beauty  and  glory  that  concealed  from  the 
young  Nun  her  true  position— when  she  made  her  understand 
the  import  of  the  words  pronounced  by  the  holy  bishop  who  had 
given  her  the  veil :  *^  Let  this  separate  your  eyes  for  ever  from 
the  eyes  of  men !" — when,  in  brief,  she  had  shown  Lucia  what 
love  was,  and  what  was  the  extent  of  her  love,  and  how  peril- 
ously she  sinned  against  Heaven  in  so  loving — the  astounded 
girl  fell  into  her  arms,  and,  with  her  dove-like  bosom  beating 
wildly,  and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  supplicated — prayed 
with  trembliog  accents  that  sister  Orsola,  the  kind  and  the 
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good,  woidd  protect  liar  from  sin — from  the  irresistible  eyei 
of  the  youth  in  the  aisle,  and  from  herself. 

The  morning  that  followed  this  explanation^  and  at  early 
mass,  the  ardent  Ottaviano  was  in  the  church,  and  at  his  wonted 
post ;  but  the  open  window  in  the  gallery,  through  which  he 
had  taken  such  draughts  of  love,  was  most  jealously  closed* 
He  looked  on  .the  dark  shutter,  expecting  it  to  open ;  but,  dur« 
iog  the  whole  long  service, — for  it, was  a  "  missa  cantata"  in 
honour  of  a  festival  of  the  Madonna, — it  opened  not ;  and, 
(hough  he  heard  the  angel  tones  of  her  voice,  he  went  heavily 
ftway  from  the  church  without  having  seen  Lucia,  For  many 
days  he  had  seen  her  twice  each  day :  to  see  her — to  fix  his 
eyes  upon  her  young  charms,  and  sigh  beneath  her  gallery 
window,  had  become  the  sole  objects  of  his  life  ;  he  had  no 
other  motive  or  desire ;  and  all  the  places  in  the  world  except 
the  monastery  and  the  church  of  St.  Christina,  were  indifferent 
to  him.  The  intervals  of  other  pursuits  ;  the  pauses  allowed 
by  ambition,  or  the  search  after  wealth,  may  be  filled  up  by 
other  occupations  and  pleasures,  and  extraneous  objects ;  but 
tile  time  between  the  '<  seeing  her,  and  the  moment  of  seeing 
her  again,"  is,  to  a  young  and  passionate  lover,  during  the  first 
impulses  of  his  passion,  like  Ottaviano,  an  utter  void^a  deso- 
late, and  heart-desolating  void  !  The  Bolognese  had  nowhere 
to  go— nothing  to  do — nothing  to  care  about,  but  when  his 
eyes  should  be  again  blessed  by  the  sight  of  the  youug  Nun  ; 
and  no  subjects  of  reflection,  save  her  charms,  and  the  unwel- 
come chances  which  had  that  mornibg  deprived  him  of  the 
sight  of  them.  But  when  the  Ave  Maria — the  hour  of  prayer 
and  of  love-^arrived  ; — when  he  stood  again  at  his  post,  and 
saw  the  gallery  window  still  closed,  and  no  Lucia  appearingr 
a  conyiction,  chiller  to  his  soul  than  the  ice  of  Caucasus,-*-^ 
certainty  that  there  was  something  more  than  chance  in  this, 
possessed  and  racked  him.  He  gazed  on  the  closed  window 
as  though  he  would  have  forced  it  open  with  his  glances  ;  but 
it  remained  closed,  and  Lucia  appeared  not.  Though  deprived  x 
of  the  pleasures  of  sight,  he  could  still  however  delight  the 
sense  of  hearing,-«-for  the  voice  of  his  young  Nun  was  distinct 
in  the  choir  from  all  the  rest ;  and  he  remained  as  formerly! 
but  with  his  arms  crossed  more  sadly  on  his  breast,  until  the 
evening  service  was  finished  and  the  church  cleared ;  and  then 
he  only  removed  to  the  distance  of  a  contiguous  hill,  where, 
from  a  little  wood  of  rustling  pines,  he  could  fix  his  moody 
eyes  on  the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  the  church.  The  next 
aaomiog  saw  Ottaviano,  with  a  face  almostas  pale  as  the  white 
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stone  crucifixeB  that  formed  an  avenue  to  the  church,  Btandiiq^ 
beside  the  church  door,  impatiently  waiting  until  it  should  opeir. 
As  the  good  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Christina's  re- 
paired to  their  matins  in  the  gray,  cool  dawn,  and  saw  the 
young  nobleman  there  so  early,  and  with  a  countenance  so 
subdued,  they  could  not  help  applauding  the  warmth  and  siir- 
cerity  of  his  devotion. 

The  massy  door  of  the  teoiple  at  length  revolved  on 'tis 
hinges,  the  people, fiocked  in,  and  Ottaviano  was  once  more 
stationed  in  the  aisle, — but  so  weak  from  want  of  nourishment 
and  sleep,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  all  the  while  against  the 
Gothic  pillar.  The  gallery  window  was  still  closed-^he  only 
heard  Lucia's  voice ; — he  would  have  givf  h  treasures  to  see 
ber  face — ^her  lovely,  pale,  touching  face  ;  but  he  was  never 
to  see  it  again ;  and  day  after  day  that  he  repaired  to  the 
church  of  St.  Christina  at  matins  and  at  vespers,  though  he 
dragged  a  consuming  fever  with  him,  he  could  only  hear  her 
sing.  Still,  this  was  something  to  an  impassioned  and  imagina- 
tive lover  like  himself;  to  catch  the  tones  of  that  unseen  chan- 
tress,  which  could  sa  well  recall  the  looks  that  had  won  him ; 
«7-to  hear  her  voice  float  on  the  air,  as'sweet,  and  as  mysteii- 
ous-like,  from  her  grated  concealment,  as  the  hynming  of  in- 
visible angels  at  still  and  dark  midnight ;  and  to  feel,  while  his 
sense  of  hearing  proved  she  was  there,  that  he  was  breathing 
the  same  atmosphere  with  her — 'was  within  a  short  distance  of 
her — still,  this  was  pleasure ! 

But  when,  as  happened  after  the  lapse  of  somewhat  more 
than  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the  invidious 
shutter,  he  was  deprived  of  that  pleasure,  and  could  no  longer 
catch  the  sound  of  Lucia's  voice,  Ottaviano  became  desperate, 
jand  prepared  for  any  extreme  measure  that  might  present  itself. 
One  morning,  as  he  returned  into  the  busy  part  of  the  city  of 
Bologna  from  St.  Christina's,  where  he  now  listened  as  vainly 
as  he  had  gazed,  and  whither  despair  told  him  never  to  return, 
his  absent,  distracted  attention  was  claimed  by  a  torrent  of  peo<> 
pie  that  pressed  towards  the  duomo,  or  cathedral  church, — and 
having  some  indistinct  notion  of  what  attracted  them,  he  fob- 
lowed  their  steps. 

In  these  days,  which  were  somewhere  in  the  year  of  our  re- 
demption one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  city 
of  Bologna  was  governed  by  its  own  bishop  and  the  people's 
choice,  the  wise  and  moderate  Gerardo  de  Scannabecchi.  This 
Tirtuous  praetor,  or  podestk,  had  authorized  an  eloquent  mi^ 
aiooaiy  »  favour  of  cnisade»  to  preacbin  the  cathedral,  and 
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to'give  the  cross  to  as  many  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Bo^ 
logoa  as  might  be  induced  to  invest  it.  The  whole  of  Christ 
tendom  was  then  in  consternation  at  the  recent  events  in  the 
Holy  Land,  where  the  infidels  had  taken  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  our  Lord ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  generous-hearted  and  the 
hrave, — ^to  Christians  of  every  class  and  of  every  country,--^ 
was  incessantly  made  by  the  Roman  pontiffii,  and  the  untiring 
mioisterB  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  through  every  degree  of  the 
hierarchy)  from  the  mitred  priest  to  the  barefoot  mendicant 
firiar.  Few,  however,  of  the  missionaries  of  the  crusade  pos- 
sessed the  moving  eloquence  of  him  to  whom  Ottaviano  now 
listened  in  the  cathedral  of  Bologna.  The  cries  which  arose 
when  Peter  the  Hermit  first  preached  to  a  devout,  a  fanatic, 
and  martial  people,  were  repeated  by  the  Bolognese  ;  and  Ot- 
laviano's  *^  Deus  vult"  was  louder,  and  every  way  more  ener- 
getic, than  any  other  voice  in  the  vast  church.  It  surprised 
him  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  him  before,  as  the  only 
remedy  for  his  hopeless  love,  to  go  to  Palestine  ;  to  consecrate 
himself  to  Heaven,  as  his  beloved  Lucia  was  consecrated,-^ 
and  by  a  vow  as  scdemn  as  hers  when  she  took  the  veil,  to  de- 
tach himself  for  ever  from  the  world  ;  but  now  he  made  that 
vow  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  ;  and  receiv'- 
ing  from  the  missionary  the  cross,  the  sacred  symbol,  that,  worn 
on  his  arm,  marked  him  as  the  soldier  of  Christ,  he  prepared 
at  once  to  depart  from  his  friends  and  home,  and  the  beautiful 
land  of  his  birth. 

If  the  Italians  generally  were  addicted  to  those  extraordinary 
migrations  which  seemed  to  throw  (as  if  in  reverse  to  the  sup- 
posed original  course  of  population)  the  people  of  Europe  upon 
Asia  ; — ^if  every  part  of  the  peninsula  sent  its  men-at-arms  and 
its  serfs  to  the  crusades,  the  rising  republics  of  Genoa  and  Ve^ 
nice  were  more  particularly  awake  to  the  call.  But  commerce 
had  more  to  do  than  religion  had  in  this  prompt  assumption 
of  the  cross,  or  ready  oflfer  of  ships  and  modes  of  conveyance* 
The  trading  republicans  hired  their  galleys  and  other  vessels  to 
the  non-maritime  nations :  they  opened  commercial  communis 
cations,  and  trafficked  most  advantageously  in  silks  and  other 
commodities,  the  produce  of  eastern  soil  or  of  eastern  inge- 
nuity ;  and  while  other  peopl€(^ were  impoverishing  themselves 
in  Uie  Holy  War,  they  daily  acquired  wealth,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  power  they  aAerward  acquired  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  that  taste  and  magnificence  which  for  so  many  centuries 
rendered  Crenoa  and  Venice  paramount  in  Europe.  It  was  at 
the  latter  of  these*  two  cities  tha^..  Ottaviano  embarked,  with 
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mMJij  other  croce  segnaH.  The  eveaing  that  the  Teasels  slipped 
away  from  the  canals  and  the  hundred  islets  of  .Venice,  like  a 
group  of  stately  swans,  was  mild  and  soothing,  and  accorded 
admirably  with  the  quiet,  melancholy  mood  of  mind  into  which 
the  Bolognese  lover  had  subsided.  The  chime"*  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  which,  in  former  hours,  he  had  so  often  heard,  with 
thrilling  pleasure  from  the  towers  of  the  monastery  of  9t* 
Christina,  broke  on  the  stillness  of  evening,  as  the  fteet  spread 
all  their  white  sails  to  the  breeze ;  and,  while  it  touched  his 
heart  to  the  quick,  recalled  all  the  friends  and  the  scenes  of 
his  native  land  he  was  leaving — and  he  felt  it  was  for  evei^-^ 
and  her,  the  young  Nun,  whom  he  had  loved — whom  he  still 
loved — so  unwisely,  but  so  dearly !  He  leaned  over  the  side 
of  his  vessel,  whose  speed  was  now  increasing  under  a  fresh- 
ening breeze,  and  let  more  than  one  tear  fall  into  the  white 
foam  that  was  heaved  and  lashed  around  him. 

The  charms  with  which  poetry  and  romance  have  invested 
the  age  of  the  Crusades,  have  perhaps  slight  foundations  in  re^ 
ality  ;  and  dispassionate  history  has  painted  the  period  as  one 
of  gross  ignorance,  debasing  superstition,  thefl,  violence,  and 
the  most  disgusting  licentiousness.  Such  were,  no  doubt,  the 
characters  of  the  many  who  flocked  Co  Palestine  in  the  train  of 
the  goose  or  the  goat ;  but  there  remained  the  few — the  gentler 
spirits,  superior  to  the  barbarous  age  in  which  they  lived — who 
might,  in  justice,  maintain  the  places  they  have  occupied  in 
poetry,  and  in  our  youthful  imaginations  ;  and  philosophy  and 
criticism,  and  the  cold  acumen  of  jears  and  experience,  will 
never  wholly  deprive  of  their  charms  the  crusades  and  the 
Holy  Land,  with  their  gallant  knights  and  faithful  squires, — • 
their  loves  at  home  weeping  in  solitary  bower,  and  now  and 
then,  their  eastern  maidens,  whose  gazelle  eyes  and  passionate 
hearts  might  cause  their  paganism  to  be  forgotten ! 

Some  of  these  gentler  spirits  from  the  more  refined  Italian 
states  there  were  on  board  of  the  Venetian  galley  which  con« 
veyed  Ottaviano  on  his  **  watery  way  ;'*  and  one  of  them,  to 
while  away  the  time,  was  singing  this  appropriate  romance  :^- 

Bearihg  the  holy  crocM  upon  her  breast. 

Fair  Fiorina  left  her  royal  home. 

To  wander  like  a  pilgrim,  with  her  beat, 

Her  only  love ;  and  by  his  side  to  roam 

To  Palestine.    In  helm  and  hauberk  drest. 

She  fought  and  fell  with  him :  one  common  doom 


*  "^  Era  gi&  r  ora  che  volge  il  desio,"  ^c^Damti. 
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Wn  thein ;  and  now,  their  tatk  of  gXorj  o*er, 
They  rest  together  on  that  holy  shore.- 

'I'wofl  an  Autumnal  mom  serene  and  bright, 
The  last  that  glitter'd  on  the  warrioi'^s  casque. 
*^  Ah  !  do  not,  Fiorina,  seek  the  fight 
To-day !"  her  Sveno  said  ;  ^'for  stem  the  task, 
And  fierce  will  be  the  strife — in  heaven's  pure  light. 
And  not  'neath  battle's  clouds  that  head  should  bask." 
She  heard,  but  heeded  not.     She  hears  no  more  : 
They  rest  together  on  that  holy  shore. 

Where  fiercest  raged  the  battle,  there  they  find 
The  bodies  of  that  sainted  pair;  their  hands 
Around  each  other's  necks  were  closely  twined, 
And  now  each  blessed  soul  adoring  stands 
Before  their  Maker's  living  throne,  assign'd 
A  glorious  station  'mid  the  Heavenly  bands : 
Their  bodies  feel  life's  pelting  stomia  no  more, 
But  rest  together  on  that  holy  shore. 


NoTS. — ^The  story  of  these  verses  was  current  among  the  Crusaders 
of  all  nations.  The  verses  themselves,  are  a  feeble  imitation  of  this 
beautiful  Italian  romance,  introduced  by  Signer  Grosei  in  his  Ude- 
gonda : — 

S'  innalza  un  Canto ....  Errante,  peliegrina, 
£  pur  negnata  della  croce  il  petto 
La  regal  casa  abbandono  Fiorina 
.  Per  seguitar  1'  amata  giovinetto : 
Combattendo  al  suo  fianco  in  PaleAtina 
Fu  il  terror  de'  credenti  in  Macometto : 
Da  valorosi  insiem  caddero  in  guerra, 
Dormono  insieme  in  quella  sacra  terra. 

Sra  d'  autunito>  un  bel  mattin  sereno 
L'  ultimo  ch'  ella  si  destava  all'  armi : 
Fiorina,  ah  non  voler,  diceale  Sveno, 
Non  voler  nella  pugna  seguitarmi : 
Immensa  strage  s'apparecchia,  oh  \  almeno^ 
II  diletto  tuo  capo  si  risparmi. — 
Non  1'  ascoltava ;  insiem  caddero  in  guerra, 
Dormono  insieme  in  quella  sacra  terra. 

I  cadaveri  santi  fur  trovsti 

Nel  eampo  ove  la  strage  era  maggiare 

Tenacemente  insieme  ambo  abbracciati 

In  atto  dolce  di  pieta  e  d'  amore : 

Riposano  gli  spiriti  beat! 

Nella  pace  ineffabil  del  Signore  ; 

I  corpi,  come  gia  caddero  in  guerra, 

Dormono  insieme  in  quella  sacra  terras . 
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'<  In  gooa  sooth !  it  would  be  sweet  so  to  die,  and  find  sack 
rest  at  last !  mused  Ottaviano,  making  an  application  of  the  ro- 
mance to  his  own  life  and  circumstances.  *^  But  it  will  be  my 
fate  to  sleep  for  ever  in  the  Holy  Land,  while  Lucia,  my  beloied, 
will  rest  far  away  f^om  me»  in  the  sepulchral  vaults  (^  St. 
Christida's."  Such  however  was  not  his  fate, — at  least,  it  is 
not  so  recorded ; — and  while  we  relate  the  remainder  of  the 
young  Crusader's  adventures,  as  preserved  by  a  serious  liistorian 
of  Bologna,*  we  must  claim  indulgence  for  the  superstitions 
and  the  legendary  extravagance  of  the  times,  and  leave  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  our  reader  to  separate  fiction  from  truth. 

Ottaviano,  after  a  long  find  sometimes  a  dangerous  voyage, 
reached  the  rocky  shores  of  Palestine ;  and  traversing  the  re- 
gions t9  which,  i>oor  and  steriP  as  they  frequently  are,  the 
records  of  the  books  of  our  faith  lend  such  inefiable  splendour, 
— and  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  prophets,  saints,  and  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  nay,  eren  where  the  Lord  himself  had 
trod,  when,  in  His  mercy,  iia  invested  the  humble  form  and 
likeness  of  humanity — our  heart-stricken  Bolognese  soon  joined 
some  considerable  forces  of  Christians,  who,  despite  of  the 
discouragement  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa,  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  infidels. — 
That  great  monarch,  whose  ambition  and  reverses  we  have  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  headed  a  pow- 
erful crusade  twelve  years  afier  the  battle  of  Legnano,  where 
Uberty  and  the  Lombard  republic  had  so  triumphed  over  his 
arms  ;  and,  after  having  shed  so  much  Christian  blood  in  Italy, 
he  might  hope,  according  to  the  notions  then  prevalent,  to 
atone  for  it  by  shedding  more  Saracen  blood  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Ninety  thousand  men  followed  the  Suabian's  bannei^ ;  and 
Frederic  had  consulted  the  qualities  of  his  followers  as  soldiers, 
rather  than  pilgrims  :— of  this  formidable  army,  thirty  thousand 
were  horse,  a  number  that  included  the  noblest  knights  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  He  bad  safely  traversed  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia, defeated  the  intrigues  of  the  jealous  Greeks ;  and,  after 
wintering  in  Thrace,  had  crossed  with  all  his  forces  into  Asia 
by  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  spring  of  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety.     The  Pagans  were  worsted,  and  the 

**  The  adventores  of  these  two  lovers,"  says  the  Italian  poet  in  a 
note,  **  who  secretlj  fled  fivm  their  country,  foUowed  the  first  crusade, 
and  died  6ghting  together  against  Uie  infidels,  were  recorded  in  the 
time  of  the  posterior  crusades  with  a  sense  of  religious  pie^  and 
admiration.*' 

*  Cherabioo  Ghirardaod,  Istoria  dt  Bologna,  L  iv.  p.  106. 
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fittltan  of  Iconium  saw  his  capital  burnt  by  the  crasaclera, — 
Thence  the  Christian  host  marched  into  Armenia,  where  thef 
Ibond  friends  and  allies  in  a  Christian  and  a  very  devout  popu« 
latioii ;  but  while  the  aged  emperor  was  looking  confidently 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  vast  regions  watered  by  mighty 
riversi — ^the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Orontes, — ^he  waa 
drowned  in  a  paltry  stream  called'  Salef,  whose  icy  waters  are 
supposed  to  have  produced  apoplexy,  just  three  years  hefoie 
the  arrival  of  Ottaviano  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Our  still  passionately  enamoured  and  despairing  Bolognese 
was  anxious  for  combat,  where  he  rather  hoped  for  death  than 
eared  for  victory.  The  changes  ofscene, — the  impressive  scenes 
he  was  bow  daily  amid, — the  activity  and  adventurousness  of 
his  life, — the  applause  of  admiring  friends,  the  prospects  of 
ambition  that  were  held  out  to  him — prospects  in  which,  from 
a  red-cross  knight,  he,  with  many  of  his  fellows,  might  become 
a  king,  and  wield  the  sceptre  over  the  rich  provinces  their 
swords  had  won, — estranging  distance,  and  obliterating  time, 
had  no  effect  on  Ottaviano's  love  for  the  young  Nun,  the  beau« 
tiful  Lucia !  Go  where  he  would,  her  pale  face  and  lovely 
languishing  eyes  were  present  to  him ;  and,  though  his  re- 
ligious conscience  was  not  silent  of  reproaches,  it  would  c(m» 
stantly  happen  that  her  inebriating  image  would  rise  before 
him  at  the  most  holy  moments,  and  in  the  most  holy  placet 
Indeed,  the  very  offices  of  his  religion,  which  should  calm 
worldly  passions  and  appetites,  served  to  irritate  his ;  for,  where 
had  he  %een  Lucia  but  iivihe  temple  of  his  God  ? — and  he 
eould  not  enter  a  church,  nor  lean  against  a  column  in  the 
aisle,  nor  look  above  to  the  gallery,  nor  hear  a  hymn,  a  mass,  a 
matin,  or  a  vesper,  without  thinking  of  St.  Christina's  and  its 
recliise« 

But  the  waffare  and  the  field  he  so  ardently  desired  were  not 
long  delayed.  The  city  of  Tyre,  so  rich  in  recollections  of 
ancient  splendour,  and  commerce,  arts,  and  literature,  so  im- 
portant as  a  maritime  possession  to  the  crusaders,  had  been 
saved  from  the  impetuous  attack  of  Saladii>  by  the  young  and 
gallant  Conrade  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  at  the  head  of  the 
Christian  forces,  composed  principally  of  subjects  of  the  en- 
ergetic Italian  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  :^  but  Tyre  was 
again  threatened  ;  and  in  an  expedition  destined  for  its  relief, 
Ottaviano  came  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  presence  of 
the  enemy.    With  a  shout  of  joy,  such  as  an  Indian  fanatic 

*  Breviarium  Pisann  HistorifB,  p.  191. 
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may  utter  when  he  exultingly  throws  himself  under  the  poii« 
derous  wheels  of  his  idol  Juggernaut,  sure  of  being  ground  to 
a  powder,  did  the  Bolognese  rush  on  the  spears  of  the  Mos^ 
suloians,  equally  confident  of  being  transpierced.  After  deal- 
ing the  blow  of  death  on  more  than  one  turbaned  head,  he  was 
hurled  from  his  horse  by  a  lance,  that  was  not  merciful  enough 
to  kill  him,  and  left  bleeding  and  motionless  on  the  field  of 
battle,  which  his  comrades  were  at  length  obliged  to  abandon 
on  account  of  their  great  disproportion  in  number  to  their  foe. 
When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  pagan  emir,  to  whose 
lot  Ottaviano  fell,  not  content  with  making  the  hapless  young 
man  his  slave,  insisted  on  making  him  the  slave  of  sin — a  rene- 
gado  to  his  Christian  faith.  When  the  seductions  of  promises 
the  most  brilliant,  the  offer  of  his  own  fair  daughter's  hand, 
were  exhausted  without  producing  any  effect  on  the  captive, 
the  emir  had  recourse  to  ill-treatment,  to  constant  insult,  and 
finally  to  torture^  which  was  borne  wMi  a  spirit  worthy  oT  a 
martyr's  crown  !  But  the  firmest  may  be  bent, — the  boldest  of 
heart  may  doubt  the  strength  of  the  body  to  bear ;.  and  one  day 
that  the  unfortunate  Ottaviano  lay  under  the  hands  of  Nubian 
slaves,  black  and  cruel  as  fiends, — at  a  moment  when  he  felt 
his  spirit  giving  way  to  the  weakness  of  humanity,  and  the 
excruciating  torn\ents  he  was  enduring, — he  raised  his  blood- 
shot eyes  and  prayed.  *^  Oh !  saint-like  Virgin !  Oh  !  chaste 
Lucia  !  if  thou  still  livest,  sustain  1)y  thy  prayers  him  who  has  so 
much  loved  thee !  If  thou  art  already  in  heaven,  oh !  implore 
for  me  the  pity  of  my  God,  whom  my  soul  will  never 
abandon !" 

Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these  devout  words,  when  to  tho 
heat  of  the  flame,  and  the  searing  iron, — to  the  puncture  of 
the  dagger-point,  the  wrench  of  the  wheel,  andiall  the  inflic- 
tions of  torture,  he  became  at  once  insensible,  and  fell  into  a 
profound  sweet  sleep.  When  he  awoke  he  was  no  longer  in 
the  '*  Panym  couutrie,"  but  in  Italy,  in  his  native  city :  the 
emir's  chains  hung  heavily  on  his  neck,  his  arms,  his  legs ;  but 
the  Nubians  had  disappeared  ;  and  his  own  Lucia,  resplendent 
with  glory  and  beauty,  stood  over  him,  and  pointed  with  one 
of  her  transparent  hands  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Christina, 
whose  walls  were  close  to  him'.  '*  Lucia !"  cried  the  bewil- 
dered, enraptured  lover  ;  '<  my  Lucia  !  is  it  thou !  Dost  thou 
BtiW  live  ?" 

^'  I  live ;  but  of  the  true  life — the  life  which  has  no  end  l*^ 
«aid  the  dazzling  vision,    ^^  Go  1  and  depose  thy  fetters  there* 
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t>n  my  tomb !  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  grace  he  has 
;g^ranted  thee !  The  phantom  disappeared  with  these  words.) 
that  were  succeeded  by  the  softest,  the  most  exquisite  music, 
•which  Ottaviano  remembered  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
▼esper-hymn  he  had  heard  Lucia  sing  in  the  gallery  of  the 
church  at  the  fatal  moment  of  his  first  enamourment.  But  the 
notes  were  more  tenuous  than  then, — and  soon  died  away,  Uke 
the  echo  of  a  zephyr,  in  the  blue  heavens,  high,  high  above  the 
walk  of  the  monastery. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  young  Nun,  who  had 
the  merit  of  attempting  it,  had  not  the  strength  to  triumph 
over  the  love  with  which  the  youth  in  the  aisle  had  inspired  her. 
From  the  moment  that  the  window  in  the  gallery  was  closed 
and  she  saw  him  no  more,  her  spirits  and  her  health  declined, 
and  she  had  expired  on  the  very  day  that  her  lover  quitted  Europe, 
— perhaps  at  the  very  moment  that,  sailincr  from  Venice,  touched 
to  the  heart's  inmost  core  by  the  Ave  Maria,  he  wept  over  the 
past  and  his  recollections  of  her. 

Where  Ottaviano,  in  obedience  to  his  mistress's  shade,  de- 
posed his  chains,*  he  himself  was  afterward  laid  ; — for,  the 
severity  of  the  monastic  regulations  being  for  once  relaxed,  a 
grave  was  opened  near  Lucia's,  and  the  Crusader  and  the  Nun 
slept  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Christina. 

*  It  was  0aid  that  not  only  were  Uie  chains  of  the  Crusader  seen  on 
the  tomb  of  the  younj;  Nun,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them 
thence.  Cherubino  Ghirardacci,  the  Bolognese  historian,  gives  thft 
authority  of  a  monk  for  all  this. 

**  E  Tiei  (dice  Ambrogio  CamaldtUerue  habbiamo  veduH  H  dttii  ceppi^ 
rU  mancano  tetUmoni,  che  affermanoy  che  deiii  eeppi  mat  da  quel  Iwfgo  n 
iumno  potuto  rinuwere."— Istoria  di  Bologna,  L  iv. 


Vox.  !•— 2« 


THE  ENTRANCED. 


M  Ma  dore,  O  laaso  me !  doye  rettaro 
Le  reliqaie  del  corpo  bello  e  caBto  ?*' 

Tasbo,  La  Oenuolannu,  canto  zii. 


Turn  Bun  was  sinkiDg  behind  the  dark  blue  hills  of  Frittli, 
and  leogthening  the  shadows  of  Venice  across  the  rippling 
waves  of  the  Adriatic^  when  two  senators,  who  were  taking 
their  evening  promenade  on  one  of  the  quays^  or  outer  terracesy 
which  the  industry  of  man  had  gained  and  secured  from  a  for- 
midable element,  perceived  a  trim  galley  on  the  purple  line  of 
the  horizon,  pressing  forward  towards  the  city. 

^^  That  should  be  a  vesbel  of  the  state,"  said  one  of  the 
signers ;  *^  from  whence  may  she  be  ?" 

^^  Why  not  from  Constantinople  ?"  replied  his  companion ; 
**  it  is  time  that  some  of  that  conquering  expedition  should  be 
returned  to  the  ^  Winged  LionP  " 

^^  Saint  Mark  grant  that  it  prove  as  you  say  1 — But  she 
keeps  a  gallant  course,  and  will  soon  be  here  to  speak  for  her- 
■elf." 

The  two  senators,  who,  though  both  advanced  in  years,  still 

Jrlowed  with  that  patriotic  spirit  which  was  destined  to  raise  the 
ow-sunk  islets  of  Venice  to  such  unprecedented  glory,  leaned 
against  a  parapet-wall  that-ran  along  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
fixing  their  earnest  gaze  upon  the  vessel,  which,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, grew  in  magnitude  to  their  eyes  at  every  minute. 
She  had  been  labouring  on  with  all  her  long  oars;  but  now 
the  sun  had  set,  and  an  evening  breeze,  a  veiUo  di  terra^  front 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  roughened  the  gulf.  The 
sails,  already  set,  were  properly  bent  to  catch  the  favouring 
windy  and  another  and  another  sail  was  hoisted,  until  the  hulk 
seemed  to  bear  the  proportion  to  them  that  the  body  of  the 
sea-fowl  does  to  its  widely-spreading  and  pure  white  wings. 
Nor  could  the  flight  of  the  gull  or  Uie  albatross  be  well  more 
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rapid  or  direct  than  the  sailing  of  the  Venetian  galley.  She 
rushed  like  "  a  thing  of  lUe*'  over  the  darkening  wayes,  and 
presently  the  white  foam  was  seen  curling,  and  the  phosphoric 
light  flashing  hefore  her  impetuous  bow.  As  she  neared,  the 
last  gleams  of  day  showed  the  proud  banner  of  the  republic 
floating  on  her  IcAy  stern. 

«(  y[y  Tebaldo — my  son,  my  only  one — fell  a  victim  to  the 
Kquid  and  uneztinguishable  fire  of  the  Greeks  at  the  first  siege 
of  their  heretical  capital — but  there  are  other  fathers  than  me 
in  Venice,  and  mothers  who  love  their  oflTspring,  and  wives  who 
adore  their  absent  husbands,  and  of  a  certainty  for  some  of 
these  there  is  great  joy.  The  galley  is  the  *  Corriere'  of  the 
great  Dandelo,  the  swiftest  vessel  of  eur  fleets,  and  she  comes, 
the  harbinger  of  happiness  to  thousands.  The  rest  will  not  be 
far  behind." 

The  senator  who  pronounced  these  words  began  in  a  sub- 
dued and  melancholy  tone  ;  but  his  voice  strengthened  and  his 
pye  flashed  as  he  continued,  losing  in  the  bliss  of  others,  and 
in  tlie  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  his  country,  the  sense  of 
his  private  and  irremediable  misfortune. 

"  Viva  San  Marco !  Viva  la  Santa  Chiesa  I — and  the  repub 
lie  of  Venice  that  has  placed  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter  within 
the  heretical  walls  of  Constantinople  !*'  exclaimed  the  other 
senator. 

"  Viva  San  Marco  and  the  republic  !"  rejoined  the  childless 
man. 

Their  aged  voices  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate,  when  a 
loud,  continuous  shout — a  shout  of  transporting  joy  and  tri- 
umph, rose  from  the  deck  and  the  rigging  of  the  galley,  and 
made  itself  heard,  despite  of  distance,  and  the  lash  and  roar 
of  the  waves  that  broke  in  foam  at  the  feet  of  the  two  sena- 
tors. The  next  instant  that  soul-stirring  acclamation  was  an- 
swered by  another  shout,  that  absolutely  smothered,  while  it 
lasted,  the  sounds  of  wind  and  wave  ;  and  turning  round,  the 
senator  saw,  on  the  edges  of  other  terraces,  and  on  the  scat- 
tered islets  that  aflbrded  the  best  points  of  observation,  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Venice,  gazing,  like  themselves,  on 
the  returning  galley.  In  an  instant  numerous  barks  were  seen 
to  glide  from  the  canali,  and  dancing  in  fantastic  groups  over 
the  heaving  sea,  to  pull  with  strenuous  oars  towards  the  ship  ; 
the  patriotism,  or  the  more  private  aflections  of  many,  not 
brooking  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  which  would  see  her  at 
anchor  within  Venice, 
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Am  she  came  on,  with  the  breeze  that  still  freshened  singing 
through  her  shrouds,  a  simultaneous  display  of  countless  blue 
lights  was  launched  from  her  deck  high  into  the  heavens, 
where  the  crescent  moon,  with  **  a  single  star  at  her  side," 
seemed  to  smile  at  these  testimonials  of  joy,  and  to  welcome 
the  wanderers  back  again.     The  mimics  of  heaven's  thimders,- 
the  pealing  cannons,  were  not  yet  known ;  but  the  roar  of 
voices  that  again  rose  from  the  terraces,  and  the  ship,  and  the 
boats  midday  between  them,  might  almost  equal  the  rifnbimb&' 
of  artillery,  than  which  it  Vas  infinitely  more  replete  with 
meaning,  for  the  united  voices  of  thousands  distinctly  syllabled  * 
the  patriotic  cry,  which  was  still  '^  Viva  San  Marco  e  la  citt^ 
di  Venezia  l" 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  The  galley,  now  surrounded 
by  the  barks  from  the  shore,  glided  round  one  of  the  islets 
which  had  intercepted  the  prospect,  and  presently  the  crew 
saw  all  the  low  houses  of  the  totvn,  with  the  clear,  domestic 
lights  gleaming  from  their  lattices,  full  before  them.  The 
transport  that  then  bounded  in  the  hearts  of  the  wanderers,  the 
shout  that  then  rose  from  the  galley  deck,  must  have  been 
intense — 

*«  Fop  what  can  consecrate  the  joys  of  home, 
Like  one  glad  glance  from  the  ocean^s  troubled  foam  ?" 

The  two  senators  quitted  the  parapet,  and  repaired,  with 
hasty  steps,  to  the  galley-quay,  where  they  found  many  of  their 
order,  with  most  of  the  leading  citizens,  already  assembled, 
and  anxiously  awaiting  to  speak  with  the  gallant  commander 
of  the  "  Corriere."  Soon  the  welcome  vessel  stood  with  her 
prow  a  few  spans'  length  from  the  shore  ;  and  anon,  with  rapid 
manoeuvre,  she  swung  round,  and  lay  with  her  broadside 
against  the  edge  of  the  quay.  Another  shout  and  cry  of  tri-  \ 
iimph,  and  the  captain  leaped  on  shore,  and  bowed  before  the 
senators  and  citizens  of  Venice. 

"  Thou  art  welcome,  Sannti,"  said  the  foremost  of  the  com^' 
pany  ;  *'  thou  art  welcome  as  the  confirmer  of  good  tidings^ 
Vut  doubly  welcome  as  a  hero,  who  has  honoured  his  Venetiair' 
blood  by  his  deeds  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople !" 

The  captain  bowed  more  lowly  than  before.  **  The  seam'" 
pama  of  Zani  has  then  brought  in  safety  our  lord  the  doge's 
despatches  to  the  senate  of  Venice  ?"  inquired  he,  modestly. 

'^It  has  even  done  so  much,-'  replied "Ae  senator ;  <*und  we 

2«* 
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have  long  since  learned  that  the  winged  lion  is  flying,  for  the 
second  time,  over  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  the  east !" 

"  And  long  may  it  there  fly !"  cried  Sanuti,  '^  and  may  the 
sons  of  Venice  *  plant  the  lion^ — the  standard  of  San  Marco 
and  the  republic^  over  many  a  conquest  as  fair  as  this  !" 

The  assembled  multitude  echoed  the  words  of  the  captain, 
and  the  air  was  rent  by  shouts  of  *'*'pianta  leoneP'*  the  popular 
war-cry,  which  was  indeed  destined  to  be  heard  on  many  a 
'  foreign  shore. 

**But,  Sanuti,''  resumed  the  senator  who  had  alreadj 
spoken,  "  what  of  the  fleet  ? — A  portion  certainly  should  be 
at  Venice  ere  this,  were  it  but  to  lay  the  trophies  in  the  temple 
of  our  saint,  under  whom  our  arms  have  so  prospered." 

^*  I  left  the  fleet  to-day  at  noon — they  had  gained  the  height 
of  Cape  Toretia  ;  and  only  let  this  fair  breeze  blow  till  mid- 
night, and  we  shall  see  them  at  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun." 

This  news  spread  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  through 
the  multitude,  and  thence  through  the  whole  city  ;  and  the 
childless  senator  had  predicted  aright  when  he  said,  ^<  that  for 
some  there  would  be  great  joy  in  Venice  on  this  night."  There 
was,  indeed,  too  much  joy — and,  alas !  in  many  instances,  too 
much  assured  sorrow,  or  harrowing  apprehension,  to  permit 
of  sleep.  The  aflectionate  wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  kissed 
the  little  slumberer  in  its  cradle,  or  assured  the  half-forgetful 
prattler  on  her  knee,  that  to-morrow  he  should  see  his  father; 
or  With  provident  care  she  turned  over  the  humble  treasures  of 
her  coflers,  to  select  fitting  raiment  for  her  long  absent  spouse  ; 
or  with  diligent  hands  she  prepared  the  restoring  condiments, 
so  welcome  after  the  privations  of  a  tedious  sea-y.oyage ;  or 
she  sought  the  draughts  for  the  wine-cup,  which  *^  maketh  glad 
ttie  heart  of  man."  The  fond  mother,  whose  son  had  gone 
to  the  east^  with  the  red-cross  on  his  breast,,  rested  not  on-  her 
pillow,  but  gazing  on  the  flickering  lamp,  asked  a  thousand 
times,  ^<  Oh !  will  the  light  of  to-morrow's  sun  show  me  my 
boy  in  his  strength  and  his  beauty — or  assure  me  that  the  light 
of  life  has  for  ever  quilted  his  eyes  !"  The  betrothed  maiden, 
or  she  who  had  cherished  a  fond  passion,  paced  her  chamber 
floor,  with  hurried  steps ;  or,  gazing  out  of  her  casement  on 
the  sea-waVes,  sighed  to  the  strong  winds  that  agitated  them, 
as  love  her  young  bosom — '^  And  will  he  come  with  the  mor- 
row ! — and  will  he  love  me,  as  when  he  went  /" 

That  short  summer  night  seemed  of  interminable  length  at 
Venipe ;  but  the  morrow  came  at  last,  and  in  the  gray  horizon, 
at  the  very  point  where  the  <<  Corriere"  had  first  appeared  on 
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the  preceding  eveniDg,  a  broad  white  sail  was  seen.  A  sail, 
and  another,  and  another,  rose  to  the  eye  from  that  sober,  but 
brightening  line,  until  the  whole  fleet  was  in  Tiew,  and  ad- 
vanced— the  orb  of  day  rising  in  their  rear — like  a  vast  flock 
of  wild  swans,  glancing  their  long  white  necks  and  buoyant 
white  wings  in  the  golden  beams  of  morning.  In  the  city,  the 
matin  summons  to  prayer  sounded  cheerfully  on  the  ear,  and 
in  each  Christian  temple  a  song  of  thanksgiving  succeeded  the 
words  of  supplication.  Our  story  is  laid  in  very  remote  times; 
but  it  was  not  until  these  religious  duties  were  performed,  that 
the  people  of  Venice  began  their  preparations  for  the  triumphal 
reception  of  their  home- wending  heroes,  or  hastened  to  meet 
the  objects  of  their  hearts'  warm  affections.  But  when,  in 
their  weakness  and  insufficiency^  they  had  paid  their  due  to 
Heaven,  they  entered  on  the  business  of  life  with  zeal,  and  the 
city  was  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Carpenters,,  and 
other  artisans,  were  employed  in  laying  stages  for  the  warriore 
to  tread  upon,  in  their  descent  from  the  victorious  galleys,  or 
in  erecting  platforms,  whence  the  Venetian  fair  might  wave 
their  kerchiefs  to  the  brave,  or  galleries,  whence  the  musi- 
cians might  hail  the  return  of  those  who  had  prevailed 
in  the  good  fight,  with  the  Lion  and  Saint  Mark  for  their  aid! 
Women  and  children  ran  to  gather  the  scanty  supply  of  vei^ 
dure,  and  of  flowers,  that  the  sea-girt  city  afforded  ;  but  others 
were  despatched  to  the  main  land,  to  draw  the  laurel  and  the 
joae  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta. 

Inanimate  nature  seemed  to  partake  in  the  joy  and  triumph 
of  man  ;  and  a  bright,  exhilarating  sun,  a  gay,  blue  sky,  a  sea 
serene,  and  a  breeze  as  gentle  as  the  sigh  of  happy  love,  were 
propitious  to  Venice  and  her  day  of  rejoicing. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  came  on,  spread  out  into  the  figure  of 
a  crescent.  Every  ship  was  distinctly  visible  through  that  fine, 
transparent  atmosphere ;  and  as  they  glided  over  the  placid 
waters  towards  their  place  of  rest,  the  appropriate  banner  of 
each  was  clearly  seen,  and  the  impatient  citizens  on  shore 
could  tell  the  particular  galley  in  which  had  sailed  a  son,  a 
brother,  or  a  friend.  How  many  hearts  beat  at  this  recogni- 
tion. ^^ There  is  the  Stella!"  cried  an  old  man  ;  ^^my  own 
brave  boy  commands  there  !" — "  And  there  the  Speranza !" 
cried  another ;  "  and,  God  be  praised !  my  Francesco's  flag 
still  floats  on  her  mast-head !"  Exclamations  like  these,  and 
the  eloquent  outpourings  of  natural  afiection,  were  heard  every 
moment  to  proceed  from  the  congreeated  thousands ;  while 
the  speaking  faces,  the  expressive  Italian  countenances  there 
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collected,  offered  to  the  eye  a  picture  on  which  the  artist  might 
have  dwelt  with  admiration  and  delight. 

The  fleet  was  now  so  near  that  the  sounds  of  their  warlike 
music  were  heard  ;  and  every  detail,  to  use  the  language' 
of  the  painter,  was  distinctly  made  out.  The  bright  and 
painted  shields  of  the  returning  knights  and  squires  were  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  of  the  galleys  :  the  warriors  stood  on  the 
deck,  in  their  armour  of  mail,  with  the  silver-inlaid  morion  on 
their  heads,  and  the  burnished  arms  in  their  hands^the  broad 
lance,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  steel-tipped  mace,  threw  back 
the  rays  of  the  sun  with  dazzling  brightness ;  the  **  winged 
lion,"  the  standard  of  the  republic,  flew  over  their  heads  ;  the 
bannerets  of  the  patrician  families  of  Venice  floated  on  the 
elevated  stern-quarter  of  the  war-ships  ;  while  the  principal 
galley,  which^had  borne  the  *^  blind  old  Dandolo"  to  the  scene 
of  his  glory,  was  distinguished  by  a  vast  white  banner,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  new,  the  proud, 
^^the  singular,  but  accurate  title,*  of  lord  of  three-eighths 
of  the  Roman  empire,"  assumed  by  the  conquering  doge, 
and  afterward  retained  by  the  Venetian  republic.f 

The  instruments  of  the  musicians,  of  which  only  the  more 
clangous,  as  the  cymbal  or  the  trumpet,  bad  at  first  been 
heard,  now  were  all  mingled  and  audible  ;  with  each  passing 
moment  they  waxed  louder  and  louder,  until  they  burst  on  the 
ear  with  an  overpowering  peal — an  air  of  war  and  triumph,  to 
which  the  voices  of  the  warriors  and  mariners  formed  an  ac- 
companiment. Then  theref  rose  to  heaven  a  shout  from  those 
on  shore,  that  made  Venice  to  ring  through  her  hundred  islets ; 
and  the  cymbal  and  the  harp,  ^*  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring 
drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,"  gave  back  a  response  to  the  gal- 
leys that,  '^  gilded  by  the  sun,  and  reflected  by  the  waters,"  now 
fkst  approached  the  land. 

On  shore,  as  on  the  sea,  the  spectacle  was  imposing.  Venice 
itideed  was  not  yet  the  splendid  city  that  claimed  the  world's 
admiration  ;  she  could  not  yet  boast  that  accumulation  of  an-- 
cient  and  modern  art,  which  was  afterward  to  attract  the 
stranger  from  many  a  distant  land  ;  but  so  early  as  this,  or  at 
tiie  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Venice  was  a  city 
of  importance — as  remarkable  as  she  ever  could  be,  from  her 
peculiar  situation — even  beautiful  and  stately,  if  compared  with 

•  See  Hallam'g  History  of  the  Middle  Aget ,  vol.  i.  chap.  3.,  part  ii. 

t  The  style  of  the  Dogrea  of  Veaice  afterward  was,  "  Dominis  qaartss 
partis  et  dimidie  imperii  Romani."    And  this  remained  unchanged  till* 
Giovanni  Delfino,  who  was  elected  in  1366. 
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the  citie09  her  eoDtemporaries,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
than  Italy.  The  CampanUey  or  lofty  tower  of  St  Mark,  did 
not  yet  pierce  the  clouds,  nor  did  the  temple  then  efier  to  the 
observer's  eye  that  striking  mixture  of  Greek  and  Saracenic 
architecture,  those  long-extending  rows  of  arches,  that  forest 
of  columns,  all  of  precious  marble,  those  beautiful  roosaics,^  and 
that  general  richness  and  vastness,  which  resulted  from  afler- 
ages  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  genius.  But  the  bones  of 
the  blessed  apostle — of  the  evangelist,  whose  name,  says  a 
Venetian  historian,  is  associated  with  all  the  glories  of  the 
republic,  had  reposed  there  ever  since  ihe  eighth  century; 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Venetians  had  raised  over  those  sacred 
relics  an  edifice  really  vast  in  dimensions,  and  not  destitute  of 
beauty.  The  obelisks  of  granite,  and  the  elaborately  sculptured 
pillars,  stood  not  yet  in  the  piazza,  or  the  piazzetta  ;  the  horses 
of  bronze — those  obsequious  followers  in  the  train  of  victory-^ 
those  records  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  stood  not  yet  over 
the  door  of  the  temple,  though  they  were  soon  to  be  there  ;  for 
it  was  this  returning  fleet  that  brought  them  as  a  trophy  from 
captured  Constantinople.  In  fine,  Egypt  and  Syria,  Greece, 
and  the  isles  of  Greece,  bad  not  yet  been  conquered  and  de- 
spoiled of  their  glorious  remains  to  ornament  the  proud  *^  Sea 
Cybele ;''  but,  at  the  same  time,  some  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity  bad  been  imported ;  some  improvement  from  the  study 
of  them  had  been  introduced  in  architecture  and  sculpture ;  and 
Italian  genius,  destined  in  after- centuries  to  rival  that  of  Hellas, 
had  begun  to  dawn,  and  Italian  taste  to  show  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  habitations,  their  churches,  and  public  edifices. 

It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  at  the  epoch  of  our  tale,  Venice 
was  about  equidistant  from  what  she  was  at  her  humble 
origin, — a  collection  of  low  huts  scattered  on  the- sea-lashed 
sandbanks  and  rocks,  whose  poor  inhabitants  Cassiodorus,  the 
minister  ofTheodoric,  compared  to*^  water-fowl,  who  had  fixed 
their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves," — and  what  she  became 
after  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  wealth  of  the  east,  had 
been  poured  in  her  lap,  and  the  genius  of  Palladio  and  others 
had  filled  her  with  beauty. 

But  the  moral  picture  offered  to  contemplation  by  Venice  at 
that  period,  was  perhaps  far  more  interesting  and  worthy  of 
admiration.  In  Venice  "  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial 
industry"  had  revived,  and  was  then  extending  its  Briarean 
arms  to  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  perilous 
career  of  conquest  she  had  entered  with  great  iclat;  and, 
considering  her  origin  and  position,  the  influence  she  exercised 
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on  the  politics  of  the  south  and  east  of  Enrope  was  astonishinif. 
The  banners  of  three  subject  nations  did  not  yet  float  before 
St.  Mark's  ;  but  an  emperor  had  knelt  there — a  pope  had  been 
the  guest  of  the  republic,  and  his  gratitude  had  invested  Venice 
with  the  nuptial  ring  with  which,  on  each  succeeding  year,  she 
was  to  espouse  the  Adriatic — which  she  was  to  wear  as  the 
absolute  mistress  and  sovereign  of  the  seas.* 

The  glorious  dawn  of  liberty  among  the  neighbours  of 
Venice,  the  Lombard  cities — that  dawn  that  was  destined 
never  to  reach  its  meridian  splendour,  but  to  expire  in  the  night 
of  a  despicable  and  enduring  slavery — was  even  then  a  faint 
light  compared  to  that  which  emanated  from  the  liberal  insti- 
tutions of  the  republic,  where  a  hard-hearted  oligarchy,  anx- 
ious indeed  for  the  glory  of  the  state,  but  indifiei^nt  to  human 
suffering  and  crime,  had  not  yet  seized  absolute  power,  nor 
sent  its  victims  in  mystery  across  the  <^  Bridge  of  Sighs.*'  The 
City  of  the  Isles  might  at  this  period  be  compared  to  a  hero, 
who,  still  young,  had  gallantly  advanced  on  the  career  of  glory ; 
whose  aspirations  were  lody,  whose  shield  was  not  bedimmed 
with  blood  ;  who  had  not  yet  acquired  and  abused  (alas  1  whj 
should  one  be  consequent  on  the  other !)  extensive  and  uncon- 
trolled power ;  to  whose  future  successes  one  might  look  with 
confidence ;  and  we,  at  the  distance  of  centuries,  may  almost 
partake  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  chroniclers,  who  record  the 
triumph  of  her  conquering  sons  returned  from  Constantinople. 

The  piazzetta,  which  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  then  contained  the  principal  edifices  of  the  repnb* 
He ;  and  it  was  here  the  knights  and  captains  of  the  galleys,  that 
had  now  come  to  anchor  close  to  the  quay,  descended  by  stairs 
and  platforms  prepared  for  them,  and  covered  with  lanrels  and 
flowers,  banners  and  silks  of  Tyrian  die  ; — and  it  was  here 
their  anxious  feet  again  touched  their  native  soil,  and  their  re- 
latives and  friends  received  them  to  their  passionate  embrace. 
As  one  by  one  they  stepped  on  shore,  the  people  rent  the  air 

*  The  emperor  was  Frederic  BarbaroBsa ;  the  pope,  Alexander  lU. 
Any  Italian  history,  or  the  notes  to  the  4th  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
Will  acquaint  the  reader  with  these  singular  proceedings.  The  follow- 
ing are  said,  hj  a  Venetian  historian,  to  be  the  words  employed  by  the 
pope  in  presenting  the  ring  to  the  doge,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 
**  Use  it,  O  Venetians,  as  a  chain,  wherewiUi  to  keep  the  sea  subjected  to 
^our  dominion.  Espouse  it  with -this  ring  every  year,  and  every  year,  on 
the  same  day,  let  the  celebration  of  the  espousals  be  renewed,  in  order 
that  posterity  may  know  that  the  arms  of  Venice  have  acquired  the 
empire  of  the  waves,  and  that  the  sea  ought  to  be  obedient  to  her,  even 
as  the  bride  to  the  husband." 
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miih  their  aoclamationa ;  the  aigniora  of  the  republic,  in  an 
open  balcony,  bowed  to  them,  as  a  herald  repeated  their  dis- 
tinguished names ;  while  the  bands  of  music  pealed  the  notes  of 
triumph,  and  the  fair  daughters  of  Venice  ^*  looked  and  smiled 
a  welcome."  The  general  picture  of  joy  and  grief— and  grief 
there  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  rejoicings,  for  many  returned 
not  to  bless  the  eyes  of  affection,  but  remained  in  the  country 
they  had  conquered,  and  many  had'sped  to  those  regions 
whence  there  is  no  return — this  general  picture  would  be  far 
loo  vast  even  to  be  sketched  here,  and  thus  we  will  attach 
ourselves  to  the  fortunes  and  feelings  of  one  who  figured  in  this 
^ay's  pageantry. 

Gherardo  was  the  only  son  of  the  patrician  Zani,  and  the 
most  gallant  youth  of  Venice.  His  love  of  military  glory 
must  have  been  great ;  for  when  the  doge,  the  incomparable 
Enrico  Dandolo,  invited  him  to  follow  his  banner  to  the  east, 
he  was  betrothed  to  Bianca  Celsi,  as  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
as  he  for  his  valour.  Yet,  on  the  threshold  of  the  hymeneal 
temple,  he  did  not  hesitate ;  he  would  go  where  glory  and  hii 
countrymen  summoned  him ;  when  the  doge's  exploits  were 
achieved  he  would  return  to  Venice,  and,  more  deserving  of 
ber,  lay  the  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  young  bride.  He  had 
been,  he  had  prospered — Constantinople  had  witnessed  his 
valour — and  now  returned,  the  piazzetta  echoed  with  the  name 
of  Gherardo.  He  had  received  the  embrace  of  his  aged  father 
without  alarm  at  his  tearsr— for  overwrought  joy  will  weep 
Bretk  as  sorrow  does ;  he  had  been  pressed  in  the  arms  of  the 
Ariends  of  his  house  and  his  infancy  ;  and  he  now  advanced  to 
a  gentler  circle,  composed  of  his  female  relatives  and  friends, 
who,  stationed  at  a  balcony,  murmured  the  hero's  name,  and 
tns  welcome  back  to  Venice.  But,  what  meant  the  omission  ? 
— Bianca  was  not  among  them — Bianca,  his  spouse,  was  not 
there  to  welcome  him  with  eye  and  tongue.  His  voice  trem- 
bled as  he  hurriedly  asked  where  she  was.  An  ihconsiderate 
And  cruel  voice  in  the  crowd  answered,  '^  Bianca  is  no  more ! 
^he  sleeps  with  her  fathers  in  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore."^ 

^'  No  more  I"  moaned  the  young  warrior,  and  his  flushed 
face  became  pale  as  the  monumental  marble,  and,  but  for  his 
friends,  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth  like  one  struck  by  lightnings 

When  he  partially  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  he  again 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  ladies'  balcony  ;  she  was  indeed  not  there 
— where  she  must  have  been  bad  life  and  love  animated  her, 

*  St.  Theodore  wai  the  patron  Mint  of  Venice  before  St.  Mark* 
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That  absence  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  ill-omened  voice ;  his 
eyes  dropped  despondingly  to  the  earth,  where,  now  in  his  youth 
and  his  glory,  he  could  have  wished  to  see  a  grave^pen  for 
himself.     His  old  father  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept  aloud. 

For  some  moments  the  mind  of  Gherardo  wandered,  and  his 
soul  was  benumbed  ;  but  the  sight  of  Alessio,  the  brother  of 
Biaaca,  advancing  through  the  croud,  recalled  him  to  con* 
sciousness  and  anguish.  **  Is  it  even  as  they  say  V*  cried  he 
hoarsely,  and  stretchmg  out  his  hand  to  his  friend.  Alessio 
grasped  his  hand  with  one  of  his,  and,  dashing  away  the  tears 
from  his  averted  face  with  the  other,  he  replied,  in  a  suffocated 
voice,  *'  Alas  !  and  alas  !  it  is  even  so — Bianca  expired  yes- 
terday ;  and  as  the  galley,  your  precursor,  was  appearing,  my 
sister  was  on  her  road  to  the  sepulchre  T' 

Such  irremediable  wo,  where  so  much  bliss  was  expected, 
— such  an  awakening  from  all  the  ecstatic  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions that  had  given  him  strength  in  battle,  and  cheered  him 
over  the  tedious  or  stormy  waves — such  a  return — such  a  wel- 
come— such  an  end  to  all  his  fond  and  passionate  hope?,  was 
not  to  be  supported.  With  a  deep  groan  he  swooned  away, 
and  the  young  hero,  so  lately  the  happiest  among  the  happy — 
the  most  animated  where  all  were  animated,  was  borne,  in  a 
lifeless  state,  to  the  sad  halls  of  his  father. 

It  was  long  ere  he  returned  to  life  and  reason  ;  and  oh !  how 
dreadful  was  his  return  to  the  latter !  He  would  have  given 
the  world  for  some  opiate  or  drug  capable  of  repelling  thought 
and  recollection.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  the  gay  light  of  the 
sun — he  would  have  shut  out  its  rays  for  ever !  He  was  deaf 
to  the  assiduous  advice  and  consolation  of  his  friends,  who 
thronged  about  liim — he  was  mute  too,  and  asked  not  a  single 
question  as  to  the  mala4y  or  decease  of  his  bride.  Was  it  not 
enough  to  know,  that  she  was  for  ever  torn  from  him — dead ! 
— what  mattered  the  mode  or  the  circumstances  that  had  led 
to  such  a  fearful  result  ?  At  last  he  spoke,  but  it  was  only  to 
request  his  father  that  he  might  be  left  alone.  The  afflicted 
signior,  with  words  of  affectionate  condolence,  and  prayers 
that  his  son  would  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  Being  in  whose  hands  were  life  and  death,  and  to  whose 
omnipotent  will  it  was  his  duty  to  submit,  left  the  room  with 
tears,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  company.  When,  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  Gherardo  looked 
around  him,  he  felt  more  than  ever  the  extent  of  his  loss.  He 
rose  from  the  couch  on  which  he  had  been  reclining,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  curtained  lececa  at  the  end  of  the  room :  he  drew 
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the  eiirtaiii»— the  sight  was  a  cruel  one !  There  was  the  ieJamo^ 
or  splendid  nuptial  bed  his  friends  had  prepared  and  decorated 
for  his  return-^there,  on  the  ricli  treWet  and  the  flowing  silk» 
were  the  embroidered  rose- wreaths,  'mixed  with  the  laurel 
crowns,  and  the  initials  of  his  name  entwined  with  those  of  the 
name  of  his  Bianca.  And  hungfy  death  was  feeding  on  her 
roses  ;  and  her  name,  in  the  mouths  of  men,  had  become  a  note, 
of  wo— in  his  ear  a  sound  of  despair !  He  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  at  the  bed's  foot,  and,  burying  his  burning  Csice  in 
his  hands,  gave  Tent  for  the  first  time  to  a  copious  5ood  of 
tears. 

As  thus  he  lay,  humbled  in  the  dust,  with  all  his  thoughts  in 
the  dark  and  narrow  grave,  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  Venice, 
and  her  thronging  thousands,  replete  with  joy,  sang  their  songs 
of  triumph,  and  shouted  the  names  of  their  gallant  warriors 
and  the  captains  of  their  galleys.  It  could  not  be  that  His 
should  be  forgotten  ;  for  who  had  borne  himself  more  biavely 
than  he  ?  and  as  a  crowd  passed  in  front  of  his  paternal  abode, 
their  united  voices  proclaimed,  ^^Gherardo!  Gherardo!  long 
life  and  glory  to  Gherardo,  the  soldier  of  St.  Mark ! ' '  The  sounds 
struck  his  ears,  but  now  they  could  elicit  only  a  bitter  smile. 

The  passing  hours  did  not  restore  tranquillity  to  the  bereft 
bridegroom ;  but,  as  the  shades  of  pight  descended,  a  wild 
idea — an  uncontrollable  impulse,  invaded  him.  "  And  shall 
my  fond  eyes'obtain  not  a  last  glance  of  that  being  of  love  and 
beauty  ?  Shall  my  Bianca,"  reasoned  the  passionate  youth 
(if  such  movement  of  the  feelings  can  be  called  reason) — "  my 
betrothed,  be  consumed  by  vile  worms,  and  I  not  see  the  lover 
liness  she  must  have  carried  to  the  grave  ?  She  died  but  yes- 
terdays— she  must  still  be  beautiful ! — Yes!  I  will  see  her  once 
again !  I  will  once  again  press  tho^  lips  though  they  be  cold 
—cold  r 

At  a  late  hour,  he  secretly  left  iiis  father's  house  for  the  well- 
known  church — alas !  he  was  to  have  been  married  there  t  A 
handful  of  gold  gained  over  the  aacristano^  who  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  temple  and  retired.  Gherardo  stood  alone,. a  few 
paces  from  Bianca's  tomb.  A  few  lamps  burned  here  and 
there,  dimly,  before  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  of 
the  most  conspicuous  saints  ;  the  moon  shed  an  uncertain  light 
through  the  painted  glass  of  the  lofty  and  nsu-row  Gothic  win- 
dows ;  but  away  among  the  massy  columns,  and  through  the 
long  ai|]es  of  the  church,  there  fell  the  obscurity  of  ^<  the  valley 
of  the  snadow  of  death ;"  and  sounds  there  were  none,  save 
the  fastH^omiAg  sight  of  the  hapless  lover.  The  hour,  the  spot^ 

Vol.  I.— 2^ 
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the  awful  stilloees,  were  all  calculated  to  overpower  the  Buod 
with  indescribable  emotion :  the  age  waa  one  of  eztieme  au- 
perstition,  and  our  young  aoldier'a  philosophy  had  not  taught 
him  to  rise  superior  to  the  popular  credence  ;  the  state  of  his 
feelings  too — and  nothing  is  more  imaginative  or  creative  of 
ideal  horrors  than  a  certain  stage  of  grief--<:ontributed  to  de- 
lude the  senses  ;  and  as  the  cressets  trembled,  and  the  moon- 
light, strangely  coloured  by  the  stained  glass  through  which  it 
passed,  gleamed  now  brighter,  and  now  fainter — ^now  resting 
on  this  object  of  somewhat  grotesque  architecture  of  the  church, 
DOW  on  that,  he  saw,  or  fancied,  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
rising  one  by  one,  and  mournfully  waving  their  hands,  as  if 
warning  him  against  a  sacrilegious  intrusion  on  the  regions  of 
the  dead.  Through  the  postern-rdoor,  by  which  he  had  entered, 
and  which  the  sacristano  had  left  ajar,  there  suddenly  blew  a 
gust  of  the  fresh  night-breeze,  that,  moaning  among  the  col- 
umn«,  and  over  the  hollow  marble  pavement  of  the  church, 
aounded  in  his  ear  like  a  voice,  but  not  of  earth-^like  the 
united  lamentations  of  sad  or  guilt-burdened  spirits.  He 
clung  to  one  of  the  pillars  for  support,  and  was  for  some  mo- 
ments incapable  of  motion.  His  natural  courage,  and  the  in- 
tenseness  of  the  feeling  and  purpose  (hat  had  brought  him 
thither,  soon,  however,  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  strode  with 
hasty  steps  to  the  cappella,  or  lateral  recess  of  the  temple,  be- 
neath which  was  the  tomb  of  his  bride's  famfiy.  Here,  in 
this  deep  recess,  the  moon  could  not  shed  a  beam ;  but  he  was 
guided  to  the  ^oprof  the  sepulchre  by  a  lamp  that  flickered  on 
the  altar  of  the  cappella.  Hurried,  breathless,  he  laid  his 
hand, upon  that  door;  massy,  and  bound  with  heavy  iron  and 
with  bronze^  it  required  a  great  effort  to  open  it — ^he  pressed 
his  muscular  sfioulder  asuinst  it — it  receded  ;  but  as  it  turned 
on  its  unwilling  hinges,  It  produced  ja  hoarse  rumbling  sound 
that  echoed  like  thunder  in  the  vault  beneath,  and  caused  him 
to  start  back  with  trembling  Ihnbs  and  cold  sweat  on  his  brow. 
Again,  however,  desperation — ^love — the  determination  to  see 
the  lifeless  form  of  bis  beloved,  conquered  his  awe  apd  the  re- 
pugnance for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  grave ;  yet  be  paused 
ere  he  plunged  into  the  horrible,  palpable  obscurity  that  lay 
beyond  the  door  of  the  tomb,  and,  crossing  himself,  murmured 
a  prayer  to  t|^e  blessed  Virgin  who  saw  his  wo,  and  might 
pity  or  pardon  his  sacrilegious  audacity.  He  then  ruahed 
down  a  few  Qteps,  through  a  short  dark  passage, — an<ybimself 
like  a  spectre,  entered  tfa«  narrow  chamber  of  death,  a  lamp, 
heneath  a  crucifixi  burned  at  the  be&d  of  the  avelloi  or  sar* 
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eophiigiia  of  Bianca,  and  a  grated  window,  bear  the  roof  of  the 

Tault,  admitted  the  rays  of  the  moop,  that  fell  almost  perpen* 

dicularly  on  that  cold  white  marble.     He  grasped  at  once  the 

heavy  cover  of  the  coffin — had  he  hesitated,  he  might  have 

been  effectually  deterred  from  completing  his  sad,  wild  enter- 

priae.     His  nervous  arms  removed  the  weight,  and  then  his 

^es  rested  on  the  shrouded  form  of  his  •Bianca,  whose  head 

was  enveloped  in  a  veil  of  pure  white,  and  her  ^^  decent  limbs 

composed' '  beneath  an  ample  white  robe.     His  brain  reeled  at 

the  sight — and  the  lamp  which  he  had  grasped  fell  from  his 

hand.     When  he  recovered  strength  to  proceed,  the  light  from 

the  grated  window  fell  full  in  the  open  coffin :  and,  as,  his 

trembling  hands  withdrew  the  veil,  a  clear  broad  ray  of  the 

moon  illumined  the  face  of  his  lovely  bride.  *  *  *  And  could 

this  be  death  ?— -Why  even  thus  she  looked  when  life  and  love 

coursed  through  her  young  veins !— even  thus,  when  after  a 

day  of.  joy  she  slept  a  balmy  sleep,  a  night  of  peace !    And 

were  not  the  long  loose  tresses  crossed  on  her  innocent  bosom 

the  same  as  erst — and  the  pale  f mooth  brow,  and  the  broad 

eyelids,  with  their  long  black  fringes,  and  the  cherub  mouth, 

with  lips  slightly  apart,  as  if  smiling  in  some  blissful  dream ! 

^*  No  I  this  cannot  be  death !"  cried  Gberardo,  deliriously : 

<«  she  sleeps — she  only  sleeps ! — ^Oh,  wake !  in  pity,  wake,  my 

Bianca — my  love — my  wife!*'     He  was  silent  for  a  moment, 

and  gazed  on  her  beautiful,  moonlit  countenance,  as  if  ex* 

pacting  she  would  really  rise   at  his  passionate  adjuration. 

^*  Bianca !"  continued  he ;  **  my  own  Bianca !  why  dost  thoa 

■lumber'thus ! — dost  thou  await  the  warm  kisses  of  thy  lover- 

to  awaken  thee !     I  give  them  thee !"  and  throwing-'himself 

across  the  marble  coffin,  he  pressed  his  quivering  lips  to  hers. 

But  how  did  his  whole  soul  rush  to  h^  mouth,  when  he  fancied 

he  felt  the  breath  of  life  on  those  pale  Jips !     He  pressed  them 

again — if  it  was  a  delusion,  it  continued — for  the  mildest,  the 

most  subdued  of  breathings,  seemed  to  pass  from  her  lips  to 

his.     He  raised  her  from  the  sarcophagus— he  placed  his  hand 

on  her  heart — and  language  has  no  power  to  paint  his  emo* 

tions,  when  he  felt-^plainly  felt  that  heart  palpitate  beneath  his 

hand !    Another  moment  and  her  eyes  opened,  while  a  low 

mormur  escaped  her  lips.    Gherardo  clasped  her  wildly  in  his 

embrace,  and  leaned  for  support  against  the  sarcophagus, 

where,  as  they  stood,  mute,  motionless,  and  pale,  ahnost  like 

statues  in  the  moonlight,  it  would  have  been  d^^ult  to  tell 

which  of  the  two,  or  whether  both,  had  net  been  awakened 

fiom  the  sleep  of  death. 
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Tbe  chronicler's  tale  is4old«  The  ignorance  of  the  physi* 
ciana,  and  the  immediate  aepultare  after  death,  usnal  in  the 
soetb,  had  consigned  Bianca.tothe  grave,  from  which  the  pas- 
sion  and  impetuosity  of  her  lover  saved  her  so  opportunely. 
The  lair  Venetian  passed  almost  at  once  from  tbe  marble  sar- 
eophagus  to  the  nuptial  bed  of  silk  and  velvet.  The  charch^ 
where  the  echoes  of  her  funeral  dirge  might  almost  seem  yet 
to  linger,  pealed  with  the  notes  of  her  byraeneals  ;  and  her 
bridal  coronet  of  white  roses  was  supplied  by  the  tree  that  had 
furnished  flowers  for  her  funeral. 
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THE  FATAL  NUPTIALS. 


Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner  ? 

Two  OinOmnmrf  Feronm. 

^-^-»  Dopo  lnnga  tenxone 
Verranno  al  ssague,  e  la  parte  selvaggia 
Cacceri  1'  altra  con  molta  ofiensione. 

Inferno^  e.  vi. 


Who  can  look  down  on  fair  Florence  from  ^*  her  theatre  of 
hills,"  and  not  recall  the  first  of  her  poets,  Dante,  whose  words 
we  quote  as  referring  to  the  tale  we  are  about  to  relate ;  and 
who  that  sees  the  white  walls  of  the  Etrurian  Athens  on  some 
tranquil  summer  evening,  gazing  from  vineyard  or  olive  grove» 
but  contrasts  that  tranquillity  and  loveliness  with  the  moral 
tempests  that  so  long  convulsed  her  in  the  earlier  ages  of  her 
republic  ?  And  yet,  if  he  who  forms  this  contrast  be  one 
educated  to  consider  liberty,  and  enterprise,  and  moral  ^cite- 
ment  as  essential  to  his  existence,  he  will  be  tempted  almost 
to  prefer  the  stormy,  energetic  days  of  the  Florentine  republic, 
with  all  their  factions,  their  bloodshed  and  proscriptions,  to  the 
silken  times  of  peace,  indolence,  and  subjection  that  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  rendered  the  Florentine  people  such  as  we  now 
see  them. 

Bift  at  the  date  of  this  tale,  or  in  the  year  of  our  grace  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  Florence  was  as  tranquil  as 
she  now  is  :  the  family  feuds,  which  ended,  as  they  often  will, 
in  political  factions,  had  not  yet  commenced,  though  they 
were  on  the  very  eve  of  so  doing,  from  the  facts  of  this  same 
story. 

On  a  lovely  morning  in  spring,  Messer  Bondefanonte  de* 
Bondelmonti,  the  son  of  a  Florentjlhe  noble  descended  from 
the  Lords  of  Montebuono,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amo^ 
took  his  departure  from  the  pleasant  town  of  Fiesole,  where 
he  had  been  visiting  a  friend,  to  return  to  Florence*  The 
journey  was  a  short  one,  and  he  might  loiter  on  his  way,  to 
enjoy  the  refreshing  morning  air  on  the  hills,  and  the  scenic 

Vol.  II.— 2 
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beaaty  that  was  before  and  around  him.    (From  the  ridge  of 
the  loAy  and  picturesque  eminence  on  which  Fiesolci  is  situated 
he  could  catch  a  full  view  of  Florence)  with  her  church 
towerS)  her  massy  palates,  and  contiguous  villas ;  tUnd  he  could 
look  down  on  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Amo,  where 


she  reapf 


'    Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leape 
To  laughing  life,  with  ber  redundant  horn. 

By  turning  round  on  the  scene  he  was  leaving,  and  some- 
times by  the  winding  of  the  road,  he  could  cool  and  delight  his 
eye  by  the  prospect  of  the  green  groves  of  pines  and  ilex,  in- 
termingled here  and  there  with  a  melancholy  cypress,  that 
cover  the  breaks  and  swells  of  the  Fiesolan  hill ;  and  above 
those  groves  he  could  distinguish  the  town  of  Fiesole  itself, 
with  the  dome  of  its  cathedral ;  and  above  that  dome  again^ 
and  far  away  behind  that  hill,  the  boldly  towering  Apennines. 
But  neither  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  nor  its  historical  con- 
nexions, nor  the^by-gone  glory  of  old  Fssulse,*  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrurian  cities  that  were  the  first  in  Italy  to  cultivate 
the  fine  arts,  which  again,  and  after  so  many /centuries,  dawned 
in  these  favourite  districts ;  nor  the  recollections  of  the  Fosu- 
Isan  soothsayers  and  prognosticators,  who  were  distinguished 
even  above  those  of  the  other  Etruscan  towns;  (was  there  ao 
lingering  fragment  of  their  science  in  Fiesole  to  foretel  to  the 
unhappy  youth  all  that  was  about  to  befall  him  ?)  No  I  neither, 
nor  all  of  these,  filled  the  heart  of  Messcr  Bondelmonte,  and 
made  him  loiter  on  his  way,  as  though  lead  were  fastened  to 


*  Fiesole,  the  ancient  FflBaule,  hae  had  many  poetical  admirers,  as  ite 
beautj  well  merits  it  should  have.  Among  ourselves,  Miltoq,  who 
■ang  of  **  Evening  at  the  top  of  Fesole,"  and  the  elegant  Gray,  who 
Wrote  some  lines  expressly  on  the  Fasulan  hill ; — among  the  Italiami, 
besides  PoUtian,  whom  we  will  quote,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  and  most  of 
the  Tuscan  poets. 

Hie  resonat  blando  tibi  pinns  amata  sosurro  i 
Hie  vaga  comferis  insilibat  aura  cupressis ; 
Hie  Boatebris  salit,  et  buUantibus  incita  venis 

Para  coloratos  interstrepit  undalapillos 

Talia  Fesuleo  lentus  meditabar  in  antro, 
Rure  sub  urbane  Modicum,  qua  mons  saoer  urbem 
MsBoniam,  longique  volumina  deepicit  Ami, 
Qua  bonus  hospitium  felix,  placidamque  quietem 
Indulgens  Laurens,  Laurens  non  ultima  Fhoebi 
Gloria,  jactatis  Laurens  fida  anohora  muais. 

Pout*  RuaHeut* 
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tbe  feet  of  hb  steed.  The  ftet  wis,  he  was  going  to  be  mar* 
ried ! — his  bride  was  at  Florence ;  and  her  deficiency  in  'per*  ^ 
sooal  or  other  charms,  which  rendered  him  for  the  time  insen- 
flible  to  tbe  redundancy  of  nature's  beauty  spread  before  himi 
made  him  almost  wish  the  short  ride  from  Fiesoie  to  Florence 
shotrid  have  no  end. 

**SofUy— gently  then«  my  gallant  white  palfrey!'*  said  he* 
as  bis  horse,  on  reaching  a  piece  of  even  8ward»  leaned  on  his 
bit,  and  showed  his  inclination  for  a  canter :  <*  by  the  rood  1 
we  shall  be  at  Florence  soon  enough ! — soon  enough  for  me, 
at  least !"  and  then  Messer  Bondelmonte  mused  to  bimselC. 

*^  It  is  too  late  repining ;  but,  in  truth,  1  have  been  too  obe* 
dient,  in  a  matter  of  such  enduring  importance,  to  the  will  or 
the  wishes  of  others.  What  is  it  to  me  that  the  broad  and  fer- 
tile  lands  of  the  Amadei  faEnily,  to  be  given  in  dowry  to  my 
bride,  lie  close  to  mine,  if  my  heart  is  to  be  as  remote  from  ' 
ber  as  hence  to  the  pole  ?  What  are  the  jewels  and  the  gold, 
the  diamonds  and  the  pearls,  for  which  they  have  ransacked* 
Florence  and  Venice,  richer  still,  if  they  cannot  create  an  ap- 
petite where  there  is  none  ? — and  will  her  splendid  robes,  her 
velvets,  and  her  Eastern  shawls,  have  power  to  hide  from  an 
unlucky  husband  the  defects  of  face  or  figure  ?  I  am  not  so 
avaricious  as  my  kindred  ;  or  my  avarice  is  in  beauty-^in  female 
beauty,  that  1  adore,  and  had  always  hoped  to  possess  in  her 
who  should  be  my  bride.  Yes!  I  would  give  many  of  Clo- ' 
rinda's  fat  acres  on  the  Arno  for  a  fairer  colour  on  her  cheek 
and  brow  ;  I  would  give  her  tall  castle  for  a  graceful,  feminine, 
truly  feminine  form ;  her  diamonds  I  would  barter  for  brilliant 
eyes,  her  pearls  for  better  teeth ;  and  her  velvets  and  her  silks, 
though  all  of  the  bright  Tyrian  die,  I  would  willingly  sur- 
render for  a  better  colour  on  Clorinda'a  temper,  which  is  dark  ^ 
and, rough  as  that  peasant's  coat.  And  are  all  my  youthful 
dreams  of  loveliness  and  love-^love  passionate,  yet  legitimate  ^ 
— ^the  sacred  and  reciprocated  flame  of  a  young  and  confiding 
wife,  to  come  to  this  i  And  am  I  not  to  know  the  domestic 
bliss,  the  hallowed  aflTectiOns  that  gather  round  the  social 
hearth,  when  a  marriage  is  well  assorted  ;  and  are  all  those 
bright,  soul-filling  scenes  of  my  imagination,  where  a  beautiful 
bride  hung  pn  my  neck,  in  sweet  tears  at  every  parting,  and 
bounded  and  glowed  with  joy  at  my  every  return,-— are  these 
indeed  to  be  but  pictures  of  the  brain,  with  no  counterpart  or 
reality  ? — Well !  well  1  it  must  be  even  so — I  have  gone  loo. 
far  to  recede — I  must  go  on, — a  plague  oq  the  palfrey !  how 
impatieut  is  the  beast  *— I  must  go  on  to  Florence,  and  sigo 
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dM  tetdements ;  and  love,  or  not  love,  prepare  to  marrj  Ch>> 
lindadegli  Amadei.'/ 

With  thoughts  as  unpleasant  as  these,  Messer  Bondelmonte 
fode  at  last  into  the  busy  city  of  Florence, — ^for,  loiter  as  he 
would,  so  short  a  journey  must  have  an  end.  He  had  returned 
the  salutations  of  many  of  bis  friends  in  the  public  square—* 
the  forum  of  the  more  modern  Italians,  who  transact  at  least 
as  much  of  their  business,  and  pass  as  much  of  their  tiraoy  in 
the  open  air  and  in  public  places  as  their  predecessors  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans ;  he  had  hesitated  as  to  which  street  he 
should  ride  up,  and  had  nearly  taken  another  than  that  of  the 
Donati,  which  simple  circumstance  would  probably  have  en- 
tirely changed  his  fate,  and  was  at  length  riding  slowly  along 
the  street,  and  was  near  the  palace  of  the  Donati  family,  then 
occupied  by  a  rich  widow  of  that  very  distinguished  Floren- 
tine family.  As  he  came  opposite  to '  that  house,  which  was 
furnished,  as  many  of  the  residences  of  the  Florentine  nobles 
already  were,*  with  strong  square  towers,  and  ample  means  of 
defence,  the  gate  was  thrown  half  open,  and,  to  his  no  small 
surprise,  the  rich  widow  heriself  beckoned  to  him,  and  ad- 
dressed  him  from  the  threshold.  Too  young  and  too  gallant 
to  disobey  the  summons  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  lady  like  the  Do- 
nati, whose  once  dazzling  beauty  was  scarcely  on  the  wane, 
the  bridegroom  dismounted  at  the  gate. 

'*You  are  right  welcome,  Messer  Bondelmonte  !'*  said  the 
widow,  laying  her  soft  band  on  his;  "  and  I  am  indeed  happy,  on 
a  day  like  this,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage,  though 
your  bride  be  dingy  and  deformed,  and  I  had  destined  you  as 
rich  and  a  lovelier  wife."  Having  thus  said,  she  drew  him 
forward  by  the  arm  she  had  touched,  and  closed  the  gate, 

*  In  the  coone  of  the  factiona  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  Bianehi 
and  Neri,  and  Uie  internal  wan^hich  were  waged,  these  palaces 
became  indeed  castles  and  strongholds.  Eybtj  traveller  in  Italy  must 
have  observed  at  Florence,  as  in  many  other  cities,  that  the  architecture 
Is  still  influeno^d  by  the  character  of  these  turbulent  times.  The  in- 
genions  and  critictl  Forsyth  says,  «*  the  palaces  may  be  divided  into  two 
olinsrs :  those  of  republican  date  and  the  modem.  Tlie  former  had 
originally  towers  Uke  the  Pisan,  which  were  introdnoed  towards  the 
dose  of  the  tenth  century  as  a  private  defence  in  the  free  cities  of  Italy. 
To  these  succeeded  a  new  construction,  more  massive,  if  possible,  and 
more  ostentatiously  severe,  than  the  Etrosean  itself;  a  oonstmctioii 
whieh  fortified  the  whole  basement  of  the  palaoe  with  large,  ni4i, 
mgged  bossages,  and  thus  gave  always  an  imposing  aspect,  imd  soma- 
times  a  neoeesa^  defence*  to  the  nobility  of  a  town  for  ever  subject  to 
insurrection.  Such  are  the  palaces  of  the  Medid,  the  Strom,  the 
Pilti." 


within  wtiidi  Bondelmente  found  himaelf  in  the  pitMMnce  of 
an  exqturitely  beautifal  girl,  in  ber  fifteenth  summer,  the 
daughter  and  only  ebild  of  the  widow  Donati,  whose  great 
wealth  she  would  inherit. 

'^  Is  this  the  lovelier  wife  you  had  destined  me  ?"  inquired 
Boodelmonte,  after  a  long  and  thrilling  gaze  of  admiration,  in 
which  he  saw  more  than  all  the  charms  his  fancy  had  ever 
painted  in  her  who  should  he  his  bride. 

*^  Ay,  even  such  she  is— kio  you  think  her  fair  ?*'  replied  the 
widow,  fixing  her  penetrating  eyes,  on  the  young  nobleman* 
He  did  not  reply;  but  an  expression  of  fiiU , satisfaction,  of 
triumph,  at  the  result  of  her  experiment  on  his  susceptible 
heart,  was  in  her  eyes  when  she  continued«--* 

**  I  had  destined  this  maiden — my  dear,  my  only  child — for 
you ;  but,  Messer  Bondelmonte,  of  what  avail  are  now  my  in* 
tentions  ?    You  are  betrothed  and — " 

^  Will  never  marry  Clorinda  degli  Amadei !"  passionately 
.  exclaimed  the  young  man.  '^  No  \  since  you  have  kept  your 
fair  daughter  for  me — since  you  have  destined  her  for  my  armSf 
1  should  be  ungrateful  and  most  insensate,  being  yet  free,  to 
forego  so  much  beauty,  and  marry  any  but  her.  By  Heaven ! 
■he  is  the  very  being  I  would  have  chosen  from  a  hundred 
thousand  beauties,  and  if  you — if  she  object  not,  I  will  this 
instant  make  her  my  wife !"  Here  Bondelmonte  fell  on  his 
knee,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  fair  girl,  who  blushed,  biTt 
neither  withdrew  it  nor  her  large  black  eyes,  that  were  riveted 
on  the  handsome  manly  face  of  her  ready  lover.  The  widow 
stood  by  delighted,  but  silent. 

**  Will  you  not  consent  to  my  wishes  ?"  inquired  the  ardent 
ycMing  man,  looking  alternately  at  mother  and  daughter  ;— 
**  will  you  not  accept  roe  as  the  lover — ^the  husband  ? — '' 

*^  As  the  saints  are  kind  to  me,  and  as  I  hope  for  a  continu- 
ance of  tb«  happiness  (  now  enjoy !"  replied  the  Donati,  "  but 
this  has  been  my  heart's  desire  and  hope  for  years.  But  your 
odious  engagements  with  the  Amadei,  and  the  persuasions  of 
yomr  friends,  and  the  threats  of  your  hride^s  friends-— can  you 
still  brave  them,  and  wed  my  daughter  ?*' 

**  This  instant,  I  say  again ;  and  I  swear  it,  by  the  blessed 
Evangelists !"  exclaimed  Bondelmonte. 

**  Tour  oath  is  passed !  take  then  my  child. — ^Celestina,  re* 
eeive  your  husband !"  said  the  widow,  who  saw  with  delighty 
that  still  increased,  the  ardour  with  which  Messer  Bondelmonte 
clasped  her  trembling,  blushing  daughter  to  his  heart. 

The  party  that  had  so  suddenly  met,  and  with  such  rapid  aad 
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serious  coDseqoences  to  their  meetiog,  now  ascended  the  stair^ 
case  ;  for  all  this  had  passed  just  within  the  gate,  where  the 
widow  had,  as  it  were,  entrapped  the  cavalier,  and  hi^d  seemed 
at,  first  doubtful  whether  her  bait  could  sta]^  a  man  who  was 
on  his  way  to  sign  his  marriage  papers,  and  make  Aim,  so 
nearlj  the  husband  of  an  Amadei,  tb^  spouse  of  a  Donati. 
No  sooner  were  Celestina  and  Bondelmonte  seated  side  bj 
side,  in  a  saloon,  so  elegant  and  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  made 
for  wooing,  than  the  determined  and  active  wid^w  left  them 
to  themselves  and  went  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials,  on  which 
she;  had  so  set  her  heart,  that  she  was  quite  indifferent  to  any 
evil  consequences  that  might  follow,  or  rather  was  unmindful 
of  them,  in  her  present  joy. 

However  sweet  and  impassioned  it  might  be,  there  sorely 
never  was  wooing  shorter  than  that  of  Messer  Bondelmonte. 
The  Donati  reappeared  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
a  priest,  h^  chaplain  and  confessor ;  and  in  less  than  another 
quarter,  and  at  the  moment  his  friends  expected  him  to  sign 
and  seal  on  parchment  for  another  bride,  the  cavalier  was  the 
husband  of  the  lovely  Celestina,  and  confirming  his  contract 
on  her  downcast  eyes  and  balmy  lips  with  passionate  kisses  1 

So  thoroughly  enchanted  had  the  before  despondent,  indif- 
ferent bridegroom  been,  from  the  very  moment  that  he  castjbis 
eyes  on  the  beautiful  Celestina,  whom  he  had  never  seen  till 
then,  and  who  was  now  his  wife,  that  not  one.  pause  or  reflec- 
tion as  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  offence,  the  unpardonable 
offence,  he  was  committing  against  the  family  and  allies  of  hi« 
affianced  Clorinda,  or  as  to  the  serious  fact  that  he  had  indeed 
gone  too  far  in  that  affair  to  be  able  to  recede  without  a  breach 
of  honour  and  sacrifice  of  character,  occurred  to  stay  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  will  and  passions. 

And  it  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  warm-hearted  young 
man,  that  the  alliance  with  the  Amadei  had  really  been  forced 
upon  him  by  the  untiring  importunities  of  his  relations  and 
friends ;  that  Clorinda  was  no  handsomer  or  better  tempered 
than  has  been  described  ;  that  he  had  all  the  tender  suscepti- 
bilities to  love,  and  affection,  and  beauty  that  he  attributed  to 
himself  in  his  soliloquy  when  on  the  way  from  Fiesole  ;  that 
Celestina^s  beauty,  to  which  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
might  have  added,  was  dazzling  and  irresistible ;  and  that  the 
dull,  tame,  odious  state  of  mind  he  was  in,  was  peculiarly  ex- 
posed  to  a  sudden  incursion  of  passion  :  for  it  will  be  found 
on  extended  observation,  that  half  of  onr  sudden  and  impru- 
dent steps*-— that  half  of  our  violent  imjromlc  and  injudioiom 
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aftachments  are  formed^  if  not  calculated  to  escape  emtiii,  at 
least  during  the  reign  of  that  monstrous  feeling,  with  disgust 
at  ourselves  and  the  world,  and  an  impatience  for  some  excite* 
ment,  be  it  what  it  may.  « 

If  Messer  Bondelmonte  had  not  found  time  to  think  before- 
hand, it  was  not  very  likely  he  should  be  cool  enough  so  to  do 
when  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Donati  was  his  olnedient  and 
loving  ^ife.  He  satisfied  himself  with  inquiiing  whether  his 
favourite  palfrey,  which  he  had  left  at  the  gate  of  the  houset 
had  been  taken  in  and  attended  to,  and  (here  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  excuse  him  !)  never  cared  to  advise  his  friends  as  to 
where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing. 

When  the  day  passed  away  and  no  Bondelmonte  came  to 
sign  the  marriage  settlements,  or  dissipate  the  ill-will  that  had 
gathered  on  tiie  brows  of  the  father  and  brothers  of  Clorinda, 
and  all  the  Amadei ;  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  left 
Fiesole  in  the  morning,  and  had  even  been  seen  in  Florence  by 
many  persons  ;  and  when  the  night  came  and  went,  and  still 
there  came  no  Bondelmonte,  his  family  arrived  at  the  melan- 
choly conclusion  that  he  had  been  murdered*  Bui  when 
they  learned  the  following  day,  that  he  had  only  been 
married,  their  grief  was  scarcely  less, — their  consternation 
much  greater. 

This  astounding  information,  which,  as  it  will  so  frequently 
happen,  had  reached  *them  by  other  channels,  while  Messer 
Bondelmonte  was  studying  the  most  delicate  and  best  way  of 
breaking  it  to  them,  was  cdmost  at  the  same  moment  conveyed 
tp  the  already  irritated  Amadei.  Had  poison  been  poured  into 
their  ear  instead  of  words,  had  a  number  of  of  minute  adders 
slid  through  that  organ  and  reached  and  stung  the  brain  in  its 
most  exquisitely  sensible  parts,  the  effect  could  scarcely  have 
been  worse  than  it  was  in  some  of  the  nearer  relations  of  the 
Ibrsaken  Clorinda.  Thus  to  have  their  alliance  spumed, — ^thue 
to  receive  an  affront,  public,  notorious,  before  the  eyes  of  all 
Florence, — thus,  when  every  contract  was  prepared,,  to  have 
them  rudely  torn,  and  thrown  as  it  were  in  their  faces,  as 
though  they  were  dogs,  and  their  deeds  garbage  fit  for  them,-— 
to  be  obliged  to  bear  the  broken  engagements  and  violated  faith, 
and  all  this  from  a  Bondelmonte, — for  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  rivalry  and  ill-will,  which  the  marriage  of  Clorinda  was 
to 'conciliate,  had  formerly  existed  between  these  two  powerful 
Florentine  families,— to  brook  his  and  the  Donati's  scorn. — 
But,  no !  at  once  it  was  determined  by  execrations  and  solemn 
oaths,  that  they  would  not  bear  this  ;  and  the  4iDadei,  as  cuflK 
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tomaiy  in  thoot  ages,  called  upon  their  relatiooi  and  near  con* 
nexioDS  to  cooaok  with  them  what  was  to  be  done  to  efface  the 
stain  the  honour  of  their  house  had  received. 

The  call  was  readily  attended  to,  and  the  Alberti,  the  nearest 
or  all  their  allies,  the  Fifanti,  the  Lamberti,  the  Gangalandiy 
assembled  in  the  halls  of  the  Amadei,  the  second  evening  after 
the  irregular  marriage,  and  while  Messer  Bondelmonte  waa 
still  enchanted  with  his  fair  joung  bride,  and  blessing  the  bold- 
ness and  choice  of  her  mother,  that  had  allied  him  to  the  Do- 
nati  and  Celestina. 

The  l^all  in  the  massy  Amadei  palace,  the  scene  of  this 
nowise  pacific  family  compact,  was  vast  and  gloomy;  and 
seated  at  an  immense  oaken  table,  whose  planks  were  furnished 
by  the  neighbouring  forests  of  Vallombrosa,  and  under  the 
pale  yellow  light  that  glared  from  large  iron'cressels  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  or  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment 
with  hurried  pace,  the  light  flickering  but  here  and  there 
on  their  agitated  countenances,  from  sconces  on  the  dark  walls, 
these  angry  Florentine  nobles  looked  not  unlike  conspirators 
met  to  determine  the  ruin  of  a  state.  The  death  of  one  man 
they  did  determine ;  for,  when  the  whole  business  was  ex- 
pounded, and  the  general  indignation  heightened  by  the  indi- 
vidual rage  and  curses  of  each  present,  it  was  concluded  that 
this  insult  could  not  be  borne  without  shame,  nor  avenged  with 
any  other  vengeance  than  the  death  of  J)f  esser  Bondetoionte.* 
Some  indeed  there  were  among  the  party,  the  cooler  or  the 
older,  who  would  have  paused  to  reflect  on  all  the  evils  that 
might  ensue  to  them  and  their  friends,  and  the  peace  of  the  whole 
oity  of  Florence,  from  his  assassination  (for  a  fair  duel  was 
never  thought  of),  but  their  prudence  failed  before  the  head- 
long impetuosity  of  the  majority,  and  all  their  suggestions  as 
to  different  modes  of  proceeding  with  the  Bondelmonti  were 
disregarded,  and  finally  silencedi  by  the  ferocious  Mosca  Lam- 
berti,  who  exclaimed — 

*^  Away  with  all  this  deliberation  and  idle  talk !  They  who 
think  on  many  things  conclude  nothing !  What  is  once  done, 
is  done,  and  therewi  an  end."t 

*  Che  qnesta  injuria  non  0i  poteva  senza  Tergogna  toUerare,  nd  eon 
altra  vendetta  che  con  la  morte  di  Meeaer  Bondelmonte  yendicare." — 
Maoriayelli. 

tThe  words  used  by  Mosca  Lamberti,  which  Machiavelli  calls 
^  queUa  tritOj  nota  sentensa**  (that  trite  and  well-known  sentence,  or 
prtn)arb)t  and  in  which  I  cannot  find  any  thing  eqnivoeal  or  obecnre,  as 
OOM  M.  Sismondi,  were  **  eetafatta  capo  h^^  ^it««Uy,  *«what  is  done 
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The  last  words  of  Mosca's  sentence,  repeated  in  a  forcibly 
repressed,  under- tone  of  voice,  more  revengeful  and  horrible 
than  the  fiercest  exclamation  pronounced  out,  were  the  death-, 
warrant  of  Messer  Bondelmonte ;  and  Mosca  Lamberti,  Sti- 
atta  Uberti,  Lambertuccio  Amadei,  and  Oderigo  Fifanti,  took 
the  execution  of  it  into  their  own  hands. 

The  thoughtless  husband-^still  the  passionate  lover,  con- 
tinued meanwhile  iix  the  house  of  the  rich  widow,  as  entirely 
absorbed  by  Celestina,  and  detached  from  all  the  world  beside, 
as  ever  could  have  been  Rinaldo  in  the  gardon  of  Armida. 
But  such  a  state  of  things,  with  such  a  seclusion  (blissful  that 
it  was!)  could  not  last  for  ever : — it  was  indispensable  that 
Bondelmonte  should  see  his  family,  and  again  appear  in  the 
world  and  the  world's  affairs ;  and  at  last  he  took  leave  of  his 
beautiful  bride,  who  indeed  realized  one  of  the  scenes  of  his 
imagination,  and  hung  on  his  neck  and  shed  sweet  tears  at  this 
their  first  parting.  The  counterpart  to  this  scene,  alas !  be 
was  never  to  see,  and  never  was  the  heart  of  his  Ceiestina  to 
bound  and  glow  at  his  return. 

Had  a  holy  and  a  solemn  season  had  power,  as  it  should, 
over  the  hardened  hearts  of  his  enemies,  their  hands  had  been 
stayed,  for  a  while  at  least,  for  most  holy  and  most  solemn 
was  the  season  when  Messer  Bondelmonte  left  his  weeping 
bride,  and,  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  returning  tp  her, 
took  liis  way  towards  the  Arno.  It  was  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  forget  such  an  insult  as  he  had  offered  to  the  Amadei, 
as  it  was  for  him  to  renounce  the  honourof  their  alliance ;  but 
be  probably  thought  not  of  the  matter  at  all ;  and  riding  on 
tlie  same  favourite  white  palfrey  that  had  carried  him  before 
the  house  of  the  Donati,  and  so  unexpectedly  to  a  wife,  he 
reached  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  old  bridge,  and  was  about  to 
cross  the  river.  Scarcely  however  was  the  fore-foot  of  his 
horse  on  the  stones  of  that  bridge,  when  he  was  assaulted  by 
the  men  who  had  resolved  on  his  death,  and  who  had  issued 
from  some  houses  of  the  Amadei,  situated  between  the  Ponte. 
Vecchio  and  Santo  Stefanob  The  first  blows  of  their  aveng- 
ing daggers  in  his  back  and  his  side  would  have  been  sufficient, 
for  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the 
god  Mars,  the  protecting  divinity  when  Florence  was  yet 

ha«  a  head.")    This  proverb  became  a  sentence  of  blood  in  after-tiinea, 
and  the  republicans  of  Florence  could  not  hear  it  without  shuddering. 
It  was  soniewhat  like  the  d  la  Umteme  of  the  republicans  of  France, 
Vol.  n.— 3 
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ptgany  and  wUch  itill  stood  on  its  pedestal  at  the  end  of  die  old 
bridge :  but  the  infuriated  Amtdei  did  not  think  tbej  had  suf- 
ficiently revenged  their  wrongs  until  Measer  Bondelmonte  was 
pierced  with  innumerable  wounds,  and  left  a  horribly  disfigured 
corpse. 

Neither  by  Ricordano  Malespina,  nor  the  other  Tuscan 
chroniclers,  nor  by  Machiavelliy  who  has  only  copied  their  re- 
cital, are  we  informed  of  the  fate  of  the  widowed  Gelestina, 
widowed  in  the  first  days  of  her  happiness, — ^nor  can  we  say, 

WlMrs  liTsd  htr  gritf,  or  periith'd  her  daspair ; — 

bat  the  last-mentioned  historian^  in  brief  and  energetic  Ian* 
guage,  acquaints  us  with  the  civil  wars,  and  the  horrors  of 
persecution  and  party,  that  befell  the  city  of  Florence  in  con- 
sequence of  these  nefarious  transactions. 

/<  This  murder  divided  all  the  cityr— one  part  attaching  it- 
self lo  the  Bondelmonti,  the  other  to  the  Uberti  and  Amadei. 
And  as  these  families  were  powerful  in  hoases,  in  towers,  and 
in  men,  they  combated  together  many  years  in  Florence,  with- 
out being  able  the  one  to  drive  the  other  out ;  and  thougii 
their  enmities  were  not  terminated  by  peace,  they  coaqiounded 
with  each  other  in  truces;  and  in  this  way,  according  to 
oeeurring  circumstances,  they  would  be  at  times  quiet,  ai^  at 
times  up  in  flames.  And  Florence  was  in  these  troubles  to  the 
tune  of  Frederic  IL,  who,  to  strengthen  himself  against  tho 
Church  of  Rome,,aiid  to  consolidate  his  power  in  Tuscany, 
favoured  the  Uberti  and  their  followers,  which  party,  by  that 
Xivour,  were  able  to  expel  the  Bondelmonti,  and  thus  our  city 
of  Florence,  like  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  long  and  unhappi^ 
into  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines."* 


•  Dolle  Istorit  FioteiitbM,  lib.  ii  It  thovld  appear,  however,  thai 
before  thia  fatal  qvanel  the  two  partiea  had  fiienda  and  advocates 
among  tlie  Florentiae  noblea,  and  that  the  Bondelaionti  profbaaed  a 

Eat  attachment  to  the  pope,  oonaeqnently  were  Ckielph ;  while  Ihe 
ladei  were  known  fu  their  attachment  to  the  eaoae  of  the  emperor 
or  the  rival ' 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 
A.  D.  1S30-198S. 

VKOK  TME  KBtraWAL  OV  TBI  LOHBAIO  LIAOVB«  TO  Till  nOlLlAir 


[A.  D.  1234]  Thi  WW  between  Um  Lombard  leagut  tad  the  em- 
peror.— ■*  About  nxij  yeari  after  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
nt  Venice  between  the  Lombard  republioa  and  the  emperor  Frederle 
BarbaroMa,  a  new  war  waa  hindled  in  the  fame  oonntry,  between  the 
name  Lombard  league  and  a  eeoond  Frederic,  the  grandeon  of  Ba»- 
harosia.  The  motiree  of  thie  new  war  appear  at  foet  eight  to  be  the 
same  as  thoee  of  the  preceding :  on  one  part,  the  ancient  prerogatiTce 
of  the  empire  were  adraneed ;  on  the  other,  the  righte  of  citizeQ8».ft|B4 
the  acknowledged  liberties  of  the  citiea.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  ae 
in  the  twelfth,  the  church  declared  itself  the  protectress  of  the  repnblioe* 
«Bd  gare  the  most  fatal  blows  to  the  emperor  by  atta^ng  him  wHh 
epiritual  arms.  It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  two  Frederics,  the  two  Lom- 
bard leagues,  the  two  long  struggles  between  the  royal  authority  and 
liberty.  There  exists,  howcTer,  an  important  difference  between  the 
two  wars.  The  first  wa^of  necessity ;  it  included  nothing  less  than 
for  the  cities  to  defend  their  most  precious  rights,  their  honour,  their 
Tciy  existence.  The  second  might  probably  haTC  been  avoided  if  the 
insidious  politics  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  excited  and  main- 
tained the  discord  ;  if  the  force  and  the  Wealth  of  the  Lombards  had  > 
not  inspired  them  with  too  much  arrogance  and  self-confidence.  As 
the  motiTes  of  the  war  were  lose  pure,  its  consequences  were  also  lees 
honourable.  With  as  much  courage  and  constancy  as  in  the  preceding 
eentury,  with  a  dcTclopment  of  foves  still  greater,  the  Italian  republic- 
ans, for  the  most  part,  repelled  the  imperial  authority  only  to  lall 
under  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  power  (without  bounds),  of  the  chieft 
of  parties  who  becnune  soyereigns,  supplied  the  place,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  cities,  of  the  legitimate  and  moderated  power  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarch.''* 

Frederic  II.  took  his  rebellious  son  prisoner,  and  sent  him  into 
Apulia,  where  he  died.  [A.  D.  1S35.]  The  Pope  Gregory  IX.  waa 
pretty  generally  accused  of  instigating  this  unnatural  conflict  between 
fkther  and  son.  ^ 

[A.  D.  12S6.}  We  have  ahready  alluded  to  the  esUblishment  of  the 
House  of  Romano  in  the  Trevisan  march.  From  1198  to  the  preeent 
daVB«  that  family  had  gradnallv  increased  its  power  and  poesessions^ 
mid  its  ambition  had  developed  with  its  good  fortnnee,  when  this  year 

^  *  8lmPKyi4i,  IVft*.  Bsp.  Itel*  d>*p-  xvL 
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Eecelin  ni^  who  was  Podestii  of  Verona,  by  persuading  the  inhabiianto 
of  that  strong  and  important  city,  who  were  GhibellineSi  to  admit  an 
imperial  garrison,  secured  to  himself  the  means  of  copsoUdating  his 
power.  This  ISccelin  IH.,  justly  sumamed  by  his  contemporaries  ^  the 
Ferocious,"  was  the  first  and  most  formidable  of  those  tyrants  who 
rent  the  robe  of  Italian  liberty  ;  and  the  consummate  art,  the  remorse- 
less means*  with  which  he  deluded  and  oppressed  the  jealous  repub- 
lics which  surrounded  him  until  one  by  one  they  fell  into  his  iron  grasp, 
are  most  deserving  of  attention  and  study.  Historians  have  instituted 
a  parallel  between  the  little  Italian  republics  and  the  states  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  have  almost  traced  an  identity  in  their  restless  spirit,  in- 
veterate and  insane  hatred  of  their  neighbours,  their  unjustifiable  am" 
bition,  and  atrocious  retaliations.  Now,  a  similar  parallel  may  bear  on 
the  tyrants  who  occasionally  ruled  in  these  respective  countries  ;  and 
we  shall  find  in  Eecelin  da  Romano  and  other  cruel  despots  of  Italy  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  monsters  of  the  daseic 
ages,  as  i&gisthus,  Dionysius,  Phaleris,  and  others  who  usurped  sov^ 
reign  power  in  the  confined  but  conspicuous  states  of  Greece,  or  her 
colonies  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.  But  the  cruelties  of  Eecelin,  which 
excited  universal  horror  even  in  an  age  "•  when  inhumanity  towarxis 
enemies  was  as  common  as  fear  and  revenge  could  make  it,"  are  per- 
haps better  authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  several  contemporary  his- 
torians, than  the  crimes  of  the  earlier  Greek  tyrants.  Eleven  thousand 
prisoners  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  bis  cruelty  at  Padua ;  and 
so  common  was  the  belief  in  his  ferocity,  that  it  became  a  usual  trick 
among  the  unhappy  mendicants  of  the  time  all  over  Italy,  to  pretend 
that  they  had  been  blinded  or  mutilated  by  Eecelin,  the  tyrant  of 
Verona.  Our  space  here  forbids  us  giving  any  of  these  authenticated 
stories  ;  and  we  too  much  abhor  and  shrink  from  this  barbarous  point 
of  Italian  history  (and  others  of  a^  like  nature),  to  fix  any  ope  of  these 
tales  at  it ;  but  the  curious  reader  may  find  most  ample  details  in 
Muratori,  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum ;  in  Sismondi,  &c 

£A,D.  1237.]  Frederic  II.,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  German 
horse  and  ten  thousand  Saracens,  whom  he  had  brougbt  from  the 
Apulian  colony,  defeated  the  Guelphs  at  Corte  Nuova,  and  took  the 
Carroccio  of  Milan,  which  the  Milanese,  however,  deprived  of  its  ban- 
ners and  ornaments  ere  they  abandoned  it.  Despoiled  as  it  was,  the 
emperor  esteemed  the  capture  of  4|iis  palladium  of  his  enemies  as  of 
no  small  importance :  he  sent  it  to  Cremona  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory ; 
and  soon  after  forwarded  it  to  the  Roman  senate  and  people  with  let* 
ters,  preserved  in  the  interesting  collection  of  Pietro  delle  VIgne,  in 
which  he  glorifies  himself  on  so  brilliant  a  success.  By  cruelly  treating 
and  finally  putting  to  death  on  a  scaffold  Pietro  Tiepolo,  son  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  and  Podesta  of  Milan  for  that  year,  Frederic  so  irri- 
tated the  Venetians  that  they  joined  the  Lombard  league,  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  neutral. 

*  "Bf  extnordtnmry  vlfour  and  dectsion  of  chanieter,  1»y  dfaHimulation  sod  breach 
of  oatbit,  by  the  intimidaung  effects  of  almoet  unparalleled  cruelty,  Elccelin  da  Bomano 
became  after  some  yean  tbe  absolute  master  of  three  cities, — ^Padua,  Verona,  and  Viii' 
sensa ;  and  die  Guelph  party,  in  consequence,  was  entirely  subverted  beyond  the  Adlfs 
during  the  oontlnaance  of  tyranny/'^^allam,  Mid.  Ages,  part  i.  chap.  3.  It  muse  be 
ohaerred,  moraover,  that  la  several  of  tbe  republics  where  he  was  not  formally  tbe  abso- 
lute master,  be  possessed  an  influeoce  which  was  strengthened  by  the  dread  of  his  ( 
sammate  craft  sad  barbarity. 
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FredMic  wai  exoommunioatod  by  Greigorj  IX.  [A.D.  ltS9JJ 
Fietro  delle  Vi^pie,  faia  secretaryv  l>ui  bosom  friend,  and  «hano6llor  of 
the  empire^ustified  [A.  D.  1241.]  him  before  the  people  of  Padua. 
Gregoij  Ol.  died,  but  hie  sacoeisor.  Innocent  IV.,  who  waa  elected 
ailer  a  mcancy  of  nearly  two  yean,  continood  the  hostility  to  the 
emperor,  and  headed  the  Gaelph  or  church  party,  for  the  terms  were 
•ynonymoas. 

[A.  D.  1244.]  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  determined  Francis- 
can monks  at  the  suggestion,  as  they  ailerward  confessed,  of  the  pope, 
against  the  life  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  fled  rather  than  confront 
the  criminals  who  accused  him ;  but  the  following  year,  at  the  council 
of  Lyons,  he  formally  deposed  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  invited  his 
mibjects  to  chooiie  a  successor,  assuming  to  himself  and  cardinals  the 
right  of  providing  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

[A.  D.  1246.]  Frederic  might  with  his  own  hands  fix  his  various 
crowns  upon  his  head,  but  he  could  not  wear  them  without  that  bead^s 
ftching.  The  conspiracy  of  the  San  Severini,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobles,  was  excited  by  the  church  ;  and  he  had  a  deeper 
pang  still  to  experience  when  he  was  made  to  believe  that  Pietro  delle 
Vigne,  his  confidant,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  so  many  years,  had 
joined  the  nefarious  plot,  and  aimed  at  his  life  by  poison.  The  guilt 
or  the  innocence  of  this  able  minister  is  involved  in  deep  obiicurity ; 
b«t  if  we  suppose  Pietro  innocent  of  the  crimes,  the  anguish  of  his 
master  must  have  been  the  greater  on  discovering  that  he  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  suspicious  temper  a  long  coarse  of  treachery  had  ex- 
cited in  his  rojal  breast,  and  to  the  insinuations  of  envious  courtiers. 
In  elegance  and  correctness  of  style,  in  the  art  of  writing  letters,  in 
eloquence  and  general  civilization  and  talent,  wo  look  in  vain  on  the 
dark  pages  of  mess  centuries  for  the  equal  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  who, 
on  hearing  that  his  master  condemned  him  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  beat 
out  his  brtthis  against  the  wall. 

[A.  D.  1250.]  Frederic  11.  did  not  long  outlive  his  accomplished 
Mcretarr :  he  died  this  year  at  an  obscure  town  in  Capifanata,  leaving 
behind  him  a  reputation  to  be  most  oppositely  represented,  as  his 
chroniclers  were  Guelphs  or  Ghibellines.  The  lovers  of  literature, 
however,  wiU  never  forget  that  in  spite  of  me  wars  and  the  troubles  in 
which  his  life  was  passed,  he  not  only  encouraged  letters,  but  was  him- 
self among  the  very  first  to  cultivate  Italian  poetry. 

[A.  D.  1250.]  The  pope  Innocent  IV.  returned  to  Italy  and  revealed 
kis  project  of  attaching  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  holy  see ;  but  the  talents  and  valour  of  Manfred,  a  natural  son 
of  Frederic,  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of 
Conrad,  the  legitimate  son  and  successor  of  Frederic,  were  too  much 
Ibr  him. 

[A.  D.  1251.]  Conrad  arrived  in  Italy,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
leeoncile  himself  with  the  church.  The  pope  offVsred  the  crown  of 
Naples  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  our  weak  sovereign, 
Henry  III. 

(A.  D.  1264.]  Conrad  died  suddenly  at  Lavello,  and  his  natural 
brother  Manfred  was  accused  bty  the  church  of  having  poisoned  him. 
Manfred's  party  was  strong  in  the  kinffdom,  and  the  Saracens  of 
Apoha  at  once  declared  for  him  in  spite  of  their  governor. 

[A.  D.  1258.]    Manficed  placed  on  his  head  the  crown  of  the  Tw» 

3* 
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Skilief  .on  hMria;  Uiat  hk  nephew  Conndin  wm  deed  in  Oermuiy  ; 
but  when  b«  learned  his  young  nephew  wu  etill  liTuig,  he  promised  to 
declare  him  hie  Bucceesor. 

[A.  D.  lS6a]  The  Ghibellmei  of  Tuecaay  recurred  to  Manfred, 
who  wae  now  tiie  head  of  that  party.  The  celebrated  battle  of  ths 
Arbia,  in  which  the  Florentines  sustained  a  sanguinary  defeat,  was 
fought  this  year,  and  the  Ghibellines  in  consequence  became  masters 
of  the  city  of  Florence,  which  they  once  thought  of  destroying,  as 
IVederic  Barbarossa  had  done  by  Bililan. 

[A.  D.  1266.]  The  haired  of  the  Roman  see  to  the  House  of  Suabia 
was  to  know  no  truce.  Alexander  IV.  had  succeeded  Innocent,  Urban 
IV.  had  succeeded  Alexander,  and  Clement  IV.  Urban,  when,  by  the 
often  repeated  and  strenuously  pressed  inyitation  of  the  church, 
Challes  of  Anjou  entered  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  anid  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  brave  Manfred  at  the  batUe  of  the  Grandella,  took 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  countries  were  to  be  held  oy  him 
and  hii  successors  as  a  fief  of  the  church. 

[A,  D.  1267.]  The  young  Conradin,  invited  from  Germany  by  the 
Ghibellines,  arrived  at  Verona  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

[A.  D.  1268.]  Conradin  went  to  Pisa,  which  republic  made  most 
powerful  efforts  in  his  favour.  He  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  bv  the  mountainous  provinces  of  the  Abnizsi,  and  at  Tagliacoza 
sustained  a  complete  defeat.  He  was  soon  afterward  taken  at  Astora, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  was  tried  bjfwthe  simulachre  of  a  tribunal 
of  justice,  and  beheaded  in  the  public  piazza  of  Naples,  by  order  of  the 
ferocious  Charles  of  Anjou. 

[A.  D.  1272.]  The  new  pope,  Gregoiy  X.,  undertook  the  laudable 
but  infructuoue  task  of  reconciling  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines, 
whose  dissensions  were  at  every  moment  deluging  the  little  Italian 
states  with  blood. 

[A.  D.  1273.]  The  Venetians  went  to  war  with  the  Bolognese  about 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Po.  This  same  year  witnessed  the  tragical 
death  of  Imelda  de'  Lambertazsi,  and  the  commencement  of  the  trou- 
Ues  of  Bologna. 

[A.  D.  1276.]  This  year  witnessed  three  popes :  Innocent  V., 
Adrian  V.,  and  John  XXl. 

[A.  D«  1279] — Was  the  beginning  of  the  unwearying  efforts  of  that 
most  astonishing  of  conspiratori,  Giovanni  di  Procida,  which  ended  in — 

[A.  D.  1282] — ^The  massacre  of  the  French,  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  ^^  The  Sicilian  Vespers,"  and  the  destruction  of  Charles 
of  Anjou's  power  in  Sici^. 
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^  Buono  studio,  rompe  ria  fortuna." 

Saying  of  CharUt  of  Aiyou^  reported  hy  Malespmi*    \ 

^  Biondo  era  e  bello  e  di  gentile  aspetto.*' 

Dahtk,  PvargaUniOy  canto  iiL 


The  moon  was  ridlRg  in  the  high  heaven,  and  the  hour  of 
midnight  was  written  on^  her  face,  as  a  party  of  travellers  were 
seen  to  ascend  the  first  steps  of  that  magnificent  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  confines  the  rich  and  lovely  Neapolitan  province  "  La 
Campagna  felice,"  and  that  meeting  the  eye  afar  ofi*,  from  the 
blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
sublime  amphitheatre  girding  a  matchless  arena, — ^the  plain 
that  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  minute  Sebeto  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bolder  river,  the  Liris,  or  the  Garigliano. 

These  mountains  were  everywhere  rugged  and  steep ;  but 
the  travellers  avoided  the  more  frequented  and  less  difficult 
bridle-paih  that  was  before  them,  and,  striking  off  to  the  left, 
took  the  wildest  and  very  roughest  of  the  dells  that  furrow  these 
Apennines.  This  might  seem  strange ;  but  there  were  other 
things  in  the  equipment,  and  character,  and  general  appearance 
of  these  midnight  wayfarers,  that  still  more  might  excite  curi- 
osity and  surmise.  The  troop  seemed  too  numerous  to  escape 
observation,  or  to  be  bent  on  a  secret  expedition  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  too  few  to  pretend  to  the  character  of  an  army,  or 
to  sustain  a  long  combat.*  At  the  same  time  there  was  an 
order  in  their  march,  a  silence,  and  a  respectful  subordination, 
which  would  not  have  been  found  in  the  marauding  bands  of 
that  period.  They  were  all  well  mounted,  and  all  wore  long 
cloaks,  which,  when  thrown  aside  by  the  night-breeze  or  the 
motions  of  the  arm,  necessitated  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way 
and  the  frequent  floundering  of  their  steeds,  left  revealed  bright 

*  ^  Sa  saite  •tait  trop  nombreuse  poor  n*«tre  paa  remar<ra4e,  maif  trop 
foible  pour  ioatanir  an  long  oombat,*' — Sismoadi,  Rop.  ItaL  du  zviiL 
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soitt  of  armour  and  arms  beneath  them.  But  two  of  the  troop 
were'  distinguished  from  the  rest : — of  these  two,  one  rode 
foremost  in  the  cavaleade  on  an  Arabian  mare,  with  oriental 
■addle  and  accoutrements  ;  his  head  was  bound  with  a  snow- 
white  turban,  his  face  was  jet  black :  the  other,  who  was  im- 
mediatelj  behind  him,  was  fair  and  comely  in  complexion  and 
features,  which  wore  an  expression  of  deep  care,  of  authority 
and  dignity ;  a  steel  casque,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver,  and 
bright  in  polish,  was  on  his  graceful  head ;  and  an  eagle  in 
silver  surmounted  the  casque  :  he  rode  a  robust,  active  white 
palfrey,  that  champed  a  silver  curb,  and  cast  his  foam  on  a 
poitrail  studded  with  the  same  metal  and  with  costly  jewels. — 
As  the  troop  gained  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  rose  by  the  side  of 
the  deep  ravine  into  which  they  had  entered,  and  allowed  a  vievr 
through  the  mouth  of  the  glen  of  the  regions  they  had  but  just 
left,  and  the  walled  town  and  fortress  of  Acerra,  situated  on  the 
declivities  of  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  well-cultivated 
valley,  the  cavalier  of  the  silver  eagle  drew  rein,  and  pointing 
backward  to  the  castle,  whose  gloomy  wajls  emitted  from  one 
casement  the  cheering  rays  of  a  tap^»  addressed  theturbaned 
African  who  preceded  him. 

^<  Sadik,"  said  he,  ^^  dost  thou  think  I  shall  find  so  hospitable 
a  reception  whither  I  am  going,  as  in  the  place  I  have  left  ? 
Will  Luceria  be  as  true  as  Acerra,  and  thy  Saracens  as  faithful 
as  those  attached  friends  there  in  the  castle  hall,  that  are  drink- 
ing success  to  my  enterprise  in  midnight  draughts  of  wine  ?" 

^<  Faithful,  and  true,  and  attached,  without  the  wine  ;  that 
must  not  defile  the  lips  of  the  children  of  the  prophet,"  re* 
plied  the  Mahometan,  in  a  tone  which,  to  one  who  did  not  know 
him,  might  have  passed  for  that  of  sulkiness. 

*^  Forward,  then  1  forward  Sadik !"  exclsimed  the  crested 
cavalier,  *'  and  let  us  prove  their  faith !  my  fortunes,  my  life 
must  be  dependent  on  them,  and  I  would  not  lose  a  moment 
in  hastening  io  solve  the  problem,  whether  the  Saracens  will 
be  mine  or  the  pope's — whether  they  will  guard  me  with  their 
eimetars,  or  give  me  up  in  chains  to  my  enemies!" 

The  muttered  exclamation  of  ^*  God  is  great !"  was  the  only 
reply  made  by  the  African,  who  spurred  his  horse  up  the  moua- 
tain's  side,  and  waved  a  short  crooked  sword  in  his  hand.  ^The 
parly  followed  him  closely  for  some  time,  at  the  end  of  which 
be  was  seen  to  rein  up  his  sagacious  mare,  and,  beading  over 
bis  saddle-bow,  to  look  inte^ntly  forward. 

**  What  now }''  ciiedtke  impatioDt  cavalier :  **  irfivthis  halt» 
fadikt" 
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^'  A  gulf  like  Eblis  is  before  me,  as  deep  and  as  dark ;  and 
I  can  see  no  path  for  foot  of  horse,  or  even  man,"  cahnly  re* 
plied  the  African. 

As  the  words  died  away  on  bis  swarthy  lips,  a  dense  cloud 
obscured  the  moon  that  had  hitherto  lighted  their  steps  ;  and 
every  horseman  drew  rein,  being  unable  to  see  his  way,  or 
whether  the  next  step,  or  the  least  variation  in  their  line  of 
march,  would  not  precipitate  them  into  the  pitch-black  chasm 
that  had  seemed  yawning  for  them  as  a  vast  and  hungry  grave. 
The  situation  was  indeed  perilous,  nor  did  there  appear  to  be 
any  possible  way  of  extricating  themselves  from  it  They  had 
advanced  along  a  ridge  of  rock,  so  narrow  that  they  could  not 
turn  their  horses  on  it :  on  their  left-hand  the  mountain  rose 
high  and  stark  like  a  wall ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  human  being  to  scale  its  perpendicular  rocky  side,  had 
tbey  been  inclined  to  abandon  their  horses  ;  to  their  right  was 
the  dark  chasm,  or  gulf,  a  branch  of  which  cut  off  their  path 
before  them — in  short,  it  appeared  they  could  make  neither  an 
advancing,  a  retrograde,  or  lateral  movement ;  and  that  an 
enemy,  were  it  even  but  a  stripling,  with  strength  enough  to 
roll  stobes  from  the  cliffs  above  their  heads,  might  in  a  few 
minutes  destroy  them  where  they  were.  The  eye  of  the  cava- 
lier of  the  silver  eagle  was  seen  to  glare  fiery  red  as  he  ex- 
claimed to  one  in  his  suite — 

'*  Conrad  Capece  !  is  it  thus  thou  playest  the  part  of  guide  ? 
— at  thy  direction  we  have  taken  this  cut-throat  of  a  passage." 
*^  We  should  have  found  more  cut-throats  had  we  taken  the 
easier  road  across  the  mountains,  and  gone  by  the  castle  of 
Monteforte,  garrisoned  by  the  adherents  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hohemburg  and  thy  foes,"  replied  the  person  addressed. 

^^  But  thou  hast  brought  us-  where  we  cannot  move  a  foot's 
length ;  and  every  moment,  I  tell  thee,  is  of  value, — of  a  value 
I  cannot  calculate.  By  the  rood !  and  I  'gin  doubt  thou 
wouldst  give  me  up  to  those  who  thirst  for  my  blood,  and  that 
too  in  a  spot  where  I  cannot  wave  my  sword  for  it,  and  where 
my  fate  would  never  be  known  V  exclaimed  the  cavalier. 

"  Such  doubts  are  insults  to  my  brother  and  myself,"  said 
Marino  Capece,  another  of  the  suite  ,*  ^*  but  we  must  forget 
them  and  the  impatience  of  the  moment !  We  have  followed 
thee  voluntarily  and  devotedly  :  we  told  but  the  truth  when  we 
said  that  every  pass  of  these  mountains,  where  are  our  estates, 
and  where  our  youths  have  been  passed,  is  as  familiar  to  us  as 
the  broad  road  to  the  holy  city  of  Rome.  A  path,  steep,  in 
troth,  and  dangerous,  but  still  such  as  a  gallant  steed  with  a 


■teady  rider  on  his  bads  may  deacead,  leads  dowo  the  gulf  that 
has  startled  Sadik.  Wait  but  for  the  light  of  the  moooy  which 
will  not  tarry  long  behind  thoite  clouds,  and  the  path  will  1)9 
seen  straggling  down  the  mountain's  side.-^-Sadik,  mind  thee ! 
bear  hard  to  the  left,  and  let  thy  stirrup*iron  graze  the  rocky 
and—" 

Before  he  finished  speaking,  the  clouds,  driven  by  a  nolent 
wind  that  roared  in  th^  deep  chasms  and  among  the  ilex  grores 
of  the  mountainst  passed  away  from  the  moon,  whose  broad, 
bright  face  again  cheered  the  traTellers,  and  showed  the  path. 

'*  Pardon — ^a  pardon,  my  friends  !*'  cried  the  cavalier  of  the 
silver  eagle,  as  he  gathered  the  reins  in  his  hands  to  follow  the 
swarthy  leader,  who,  with  all  the  care  and  dexterity  of  an  ac* 
complished  horseman,  took  the  narrow,  giddy  way  down  the 
gulf, — ^*  a  pardon  for  my  hasty  mood  from  thy  breasts,  and  a 
prayer  from  mine.  As  those  clouds  from  the  moon,  may  every 
cloud  be  dispelled  that  would  obscure  the  faith  and  honour  o£ 
the  Capeci !" 

^*  And  thus  flee  every  cloud  that  would  darken  the  fortunes 
of  him  we  follow !"  exclaimed  Conrad  and  Marino  Capece  in 
th^same  breath. 

The  troop  slowly  descended  into  the  frightful  hollow,  whose 
overhanging  precipices  soon  interrupted  the  rays  of  the  moon* 
As  down  they  went,  deeper  and  deeper,  darkness  the  most 
opaque  enveloped  them  ;  and  the  savage  scene  might  have  rep- 
resented the  entrance  into  those  regions  of  wo,  ^^  non  mai  di 
tempo  tinto,"*  while  the  hoarse  brawling  of  a  stream  far  be- 
neath them  might  have  sounded  in  their  ears  like  the  turmoils 
and  laments  of  the  damned.  The  goodness  of  the  horses,  that 
gathered  their  legs  close  under  them,  and  the  skill  of  tb:^  riders, 
triumphed,  however,  over  every  difficulty  ;  and,  after  several 
hair-breadth  escapes,  the  whole  party  reached  the  b^ittom  of  the 
deli  and  the  stony  bed  of  the  torrent  without  aecident.  Having 
waded  through  the  waters,  whose  white  foam  could  now  and 
then  be  seen  through  that  darkness,  they  almost  immediately 
began  to  ascend  by  a  path  differing  little  from  the  one  they  had 
just  achieved.  The  hardy,  generous  steeds  toiled  up  the  steep, 
grasping  the  inequalities  of  the  rocks  with  their  fore-feet,  as 
though  they  had  been  hands  instead  of  hoofs ;  and  as  they 
Emerged  one  by  one  from  the  line  of  deep  shadow  into  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  hearts  both  of  men  and  horses  revived. 
Beyond  the  gulf  tiiey  had  now  crossed,  a  broad,  fair  space  of 

«  Dante,  L'  laftrao. 


table-land  lay  before  them,  orer  which,  after  having  giten  their 
steeds  a  short  breathiog-time,  thejr  cantered  with  great  glee. — 
But  this  open  country  was  soon  traversed,  and  the  troop  again 
engaged  in  deep  hollows,  and  narrow  tortuous  paths,  which 
seemed  made  only  for  the  feet  of  the  active  goat  or  the  wild 
chamois.  The  night,  moreover,  had  become  stormy :  the 
clouds  were  more  frequent  and  opaque  than  before ;  and  the 
light  of  the  moon,  only  half  illuminating  their  way,  made  the 
precipices  appear  still  deeper  and  more  frightful  than  they 
were  to  them  and  to  their  horses,  which  would  frequently  star- 
tle on  their  narrow,  span-broad  path,  as  a  sudden  flash 
of  light  fell  on  some  grotesquely  shaped  rock,  or  the  bared 
roots  of  some  mountain  tree,  or  other  half-developed  object. — 
Then,  as  rider  and  horse  seemed  about  to  flounder  down  the 
deep,  black  chasm,  would  be  heard^the  quick,  agitated  voice 
of  comrade  and  friend,  exclaiming,  ^^  Have  a  care  there ! — 
have  a  care ! — to  the  right !  to  the  right ! — a  steady  hand  on 
the  rein  !*'  And  when  the  peril  was  past,  the  low-murmured 
thanksgiving  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  was  uttered 
by  lips  that  were  bold  but  morttd,  and  might  fear,  without  com- 
mitting their  character  for  valour,  such  dangers  as  those.* 

As  the  troop  approached  Manliano,  a  little  town  almost  as 
vrild  as  the  mountain  scenery  among  which  it  is  placed,  and 
which  at  that  season  of  the  night  only  betrayed  its  contiguity 
by  the  bark  of  numerous  sheep-dogs,  the  rolling  clouds  that 
bad  accumulated  upon  one  another  began  to  descend  in  torrents 
of  rain.    The  evident  object  of  the  mysterious  party  was  to 

*  Nioolai  d«  JonaiUm,  to  whoM  moat  iiit«rwtiBg  ehroniole  we  m  in* 
debted  for  this  portion  of  the  altogether  romantic  hiitory  of  Manfred, 
and  who  leemi  to  have  been  one  of  the  companionB  of  that  prince  in 
the  adventuroas  acenea  we  are  deaeribing  (a  clrenmatanee  that  throwa 
BO  maeh  intereat  over  all  hie  reeital),  thon^^einla  the  horrera  of  the 
nigiitly  joamey. 

M  Cum  enim  noz  eaaet,  Luna  tamen  lueente  i^parebant  declivia 
montiam,  per  que  ti^uudtva  erat,  longd  terribiliora,  &:  profundiora  quam 
erant ;  Ic  ad  id  loci  quandoqae  perveniebator  in  quo  vel  propter  immi- 
aentia  ruins  formidinem,  vel  propter  aria  opadtatem,  aplelkdore  luna 
per  oppoaitionem  aUquando.defioiaiite,  nulla  apea  da  indo  ezeundo  r»> 
maiMfet,^^  eertum  quiaque  ibi  auum  periculum  earpeotaret.  Levigm* 
bator  aand  eia  in  iUlL  tenebro8&  periclitatione  quadammodo  tiaor,  si  ab 
•quia  deaoenderent.  Si  eundo  peditea  timorem  pro  l&bore  commutarent ; 
magia  enim  propriia,  quam  quorum  euorum  pediboa  eredebant  Tia  il- 
liiM,  immo  ao  dubiubilia  peregrinationia  leviorem  quideifl  «ztiinaBtea 
Mae  minam,  ai  ex  propiiorum  pedum  lapau  foaaitan  eaderent,  quim  n 
sedentea  in  equia  cum  equorum  ipaomm  praeipitatione  coiruerunt.*'— 
~     de  Jamsilla,  Hiat.  vol.  viii,  Scriptocea  Ileram  Italicanun. 
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avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  habitations  of  men  ;  but  this 
town  oocupied  the  whole  of  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains, 
their  only  road.     Manliano,  through  which  thej  were  thus 
obliged  to  go,  like  many  of  the  borgbi  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  our  own  days  as  well  as  then,  is  composed  of  one 
long,  winding,  narrow  street,  without  a  single  lateral  issue  from 
it.     Its  peaceful  inhabitants  were  wrapped  in  sleep  ;  but  when 
the  cavalcade  trod  on  its  roughly  paved  street,  and  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  horses'  hoofs  roused  all  the  dogs  to  a  tremendous 
chorus  of  barking,  that  sleep  was  broken,  and  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  such  attire  as  they  had  on,  came  crowding  to 
the  low  doors  of  the  houses  to  see  what  had  happened.     A 
cry  of  alarm  was  speedily  communicated   from  dwelling  to 
dwelling,  and  pikes  and  other  arms  were  seen  brandishing  in 
the  hands  of  the  townsfolk.     At  these  hostile  signs,  the  cava- 
lier of  the  silver  eagle  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  cried  out  to 
those  who  preceded  him  to  hasten  their  march  ;  for  so  narrow 
was  the  way,  that  two  horses  could  with  difficulty  pass  far, 
abreast  of  each  other.     Before  entering  the  town,  a  short  halt 
had  been  made  for  some  sumpter-niules,«and  these  animals,  that 
were  now  foremost  of  the  train,  on  being  goaded  forward,  over 
the  unequal  stony  pavement,  rendered  doubly  slippery  by  the 
heavy  rains,  staggered  and  fell,  and  with  their  baggage  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  narrow  street.     At  this  critical  moment, 
in  the  midst  of  a  true  sc^ne  of  midnight  confusion,  and  the 
barking  of  a  host  of  dogs,  and  the  hallooing  of  all  the  villagef 
and  the  curses  of  the  muleteers,  the  impetuous  cavalier,  who 
did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  impediment, — who  could  not 
move  a  step  forward,  but  was  caught,  as  in  a  trap,  heard  some 
of  the  meh  of  Manliano  close  at  his  bridle-rein,  consulting 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  arrest  the  convoy,  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  fugitive  prince — ^the  impious  rebel  to  the  will 
of  holy  Church — were  not  among  them.     Nothing  could 
well  have  been  easier  of  execution,  situated  as  they  were :  the 
cavalier,  whoever  he  was,  or  whatever  might  be  his  stake  and 
interest  in  the  game,  was  evidently  affected  to  the  very  depth 
of  his  soul ; — his  knees  were  unsteady  on  his  horse's  flanks — 
his  head  was  bent  forward  to  catch  the  words  of  the  consulta- 
tion— his  whole  countenance  was  troubled,  and  he  breathed 
not  at  all,  in  his  earnestness  to  listen,  or  his  breath  came  thick 
and  labouring,  as  he  caught  ill-omened  words  from  the  sturdy 
burghers ;  .but  in  a  few  minutes  the  fallen  mules  were  again 
on  their  feet,  the  convoy  moved  onward,  and  the  people  of 
Manliano,  who  might  have  won  silver  and  gold,  and  what  might 
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haTe  been  iiK»re  precious  in  their  eyes,  the  gratitude  and  the  bless  - 
-inge  of  the  pope  himself,  did  not  attempt  to  obstruct  them, 
iMit  contented  themselves  with  securing  the  gates  of  the  Utile 
caetle  adjoining  their  village.* 

^^  A  plague  on  these  shepherds,  ^nd  goatherds,  and  scmrvy 
mountaineers  !**  quoth  the  cavalier,  as  the  troop,  having  fairly 
merged  from  Manliano,  continued  their  route. — ^*  By  oor 
Lady  !  they  might  have  spoiled  our  game  at  the  very  first  move. 
But,  courage !  a  difficulty  overcome  is  an  augur  of  future 
success !'' 

*^  And  it  is  so,"  said  Conrad  Capece,  *<  because  the  good 
countenance,  the  prudence,  ilab  valour,  or  other  qualities,  which 
surmount  that  difficulty,  are  not  subject  to  chances,  and  may 
do  again  what  they  have  ^one  before.  A  word — s,  short  word 
of  two  syllables  uttered  by  one  of  our  party,  might  have  ruined 
us  all." 

*^  Manfred  was  that  word — but  it  shall  not  ever  be  a  name  of 
ill  omen,"  said  the  cavalier  of  the  silver  eagle,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  Suabian  prince  who  bore  that  name,  and  was  now  a 
nightly  wanderer  and  a  fugitive.  While  he  makes  his  way  aqross 
the  Apennines,  we  may  devotee,  few  moments  to  the  preceding 
chapters  of  his  eventful  history. 

Manfred,!  Prince  of  Taranto,  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  of  the  fair  Marchioness  of  Lancia;  and 
though  his  birth  was  illegitimate,  he  inherited  the  virtues  and 
the  talents  of  his  father  in  a  degree  much  superior  to  any  of  the 

*  Nicolai  cle  J«nwill&. 

t  Nicholas  de  JamsUla,  the  chronicler,  exhausts  his  in(;enaity  in  the 
praises  of  this  prince  and  the  etymology  of  his  name — ex.  gr.  *^  rormap' 
vit  enim  ipsum  natura  gratianim  omnium  receptabilem,  ft  sic  omlias 
corporis  sui  partes  conformi  speciositate  composuit,  ut  nihil  in  eoesset, 
•quo  melius  esse  posset:  a  pneritia  enim  paterne  Philosophie  inherena, 
obstendebat  per  certa  ingenitie  discretionis  indicia,  quantum  in  ma* 
jori  ffitate  prudentie  esset  habiturus,  et  qualiter  ipse  erat,  per  queni 
domus  Augusta  gubernari  poterit  et  in  statu  glori«  conservari,  et  non 
sine  caus&  Manfredus  vocatus  fuerit,  quasi  Manens  Frederico,  in  quo 
quidem  vivit  jam  mortuus,  dum  patema  virtus  in  ipso  roauere  conspici- 
4ur,  vel  Manfredus,  id  est,  Manus  Frederici,  utpote  sceptrum  tenere 
djgnus  est,  quod  manus  paterna  tenuerat  t  vol  Manfredus,  id  est  Mens 
Frederici,  sive  Memoria  Frederici,  quasi  in  eo  mens,  vel  per  eum  me* 
moria  Frederici  perduret :  vel  Minfredus,  id  est,  minor  Frederico,  majofi 
obfato  subcrescens :  vel  Monfredus,  id  est,  Mons  Frederici,  siye  muniti* 
Frederici,  in  quo  videlicet  Frederici  nemon,  et  gloria  ultro  usque  la 
Monte  sivo  munitione  excelsa  quasi  ad  sepulchrum  hosterorom  servata 
consistunt,  ut  per  quamcumque  vocalem  etymologiam  ipsius  nominis 
varietur,  paterna  ibi  res,  et  nomen  inveniatuz.^  Scriptores  Reram 
Italicarum,  vol.  viii 
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princes  of  the  family.  The  emperor,  who  saw  the  merits  of 
this  fruit  of  an  unlawful  but  dear  connexion,  legitimatized  binh 
and  substituted  Manfred  for  his  other  lawful  sons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  as  the  heir  of  his  various  crownsy  in  case  they  should 
die  without  posterity.  The  valour  of  the  wanior  and  the  skill 
oCthe  statesman  interest  us  less  than  the  passionate  love  of 
letters  and  the  early  refinement  of  Frederic  II.  and  his  favour- 
ite son  Manfred.  It  was  at  that  court  that  the  literature  of 
Italy  may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled,  and  the  foundations 
laid  of  the  rich  and  harmonious  Italian  language,  which, 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  after,  reached  at  once  the  ma- 
turity of  its  strength  and  beauty  in  the  hands  of  the  immortal 
Dante  Alighieri.  The  first  lispings  of  the  Ausonian  muse  were 
beard  in  the  royal  halls  of  Naples  and  Palermo,  where  the 
flower  of  Italy  was  invited  by  the  elegant-minded  Frederic. 
According  to  an  ancient  writer,  ^^  la  gente  che  aveva  bontade 
veniva  a  lui  da  tutte  le  parti :  e  1'  uomo  donava  moho  volentieri, 
e  mostravi  belli  sembianti :  e  chi  aveva  alcana  speciale  bonta  a 
lui  veniano ;  trovatori  e  belli  parlatori  ;*  and  the  names  of 
these  princes  of  the  Suabian  line  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  glory  of  those  who  were  the  very  first  to  write  in  the 
vulgar  Italian  idiom.t  Moreover,  what  they  admired  and 
generously  encouraged  in  others,  they  practised  themselves ; 
Frederic  could  find  leisure  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  that  beset 
a  crown,  and  the  multifarious  occupations  of  a  troubled  reigo, 
to  write  poetry  ;  a  canzone  of  his,  addressed  k>  bis  mistress 
(perhaps  the  mother  of  Manfred)^  whom  he  declares  to  be  so 
beautiful  that  no  man  could  sing  her  merit,  is  still  extant;  and 
Hatteo  SpinelIi,one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the 
clironiclers  who  abandoned  the  Latin  for  Italian,  informs  us 
that  Manfredi  imitated  his  father's  example ;  and  that  when  in 
Apulia,  and  in  the  fine  season  of  the  year,  this  accomplished 

*  Cento  noveUe  antiche.    Nov.  SO. 

t  After  speaking  of  Ciullo  d^Alcamo,  a  Sicilian  poet,  who  preceded 
Frederic  U.  by  a  few  years,  M.  Ginguen^  adds  very  correctly :  **  L'hon- 
near  de  la  priority  reste  done  &  Frederic  II.  On  eentira  mienz  le  merite 
qu'il  eut  a  e'occuper  dee  lettres,  si  Ton  ee  rappelle  lee  principales  eiroon- 
•tanoea  de  savie,  et  I'agitation  oiif  urent  pendant  son  regne  et  I'ltalie  et 
MS  aatresetats."  Hist.  Litteraire  de  Tltalie,  ebap.  vi.  The  folio wiif 
canzone,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  Cialio  d'Alcamo,  is  the  mngvht 
prelude  to  the  harmony  of  Italian  poetry. 

*^  Rosa  fresca  anlentissima  capari  in  var  Testate 
Le  donne  te  desiano  palcelle  e  maritate 
Trahemi  deste  focora  se  teste  a  bolontade 
Per  te  non  aio  abento  nocte  e  dia, 
Pansando  par  di  vol,  Madonna  mia." 
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yoan;  prince  was  wont  to  stroll  by  night  through  the  pleasant 
city  oif  Barietta,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  singing  cttches 
and  songs,  and  breathing  the  cool  air ;  and  with  him  went  two 
Sicilian  musicians,,  who  were  great  poets.* 

It  is  impossible  for  a  mind  humanized  by  literature  and  the 
elegances  of  modern  times,  to  look  back  on  this  touching  Uttle 
picture  of  the  old  chronicler — this  fair  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
barbarism  and  brute  yiolence — without  a  glow  of  affectionate 
admhration  for  Manfred — of  indignation  at  his  persevering 
enemy,  who  interrupted,  and  finally  destroyed,  the  gentle  ten- 
dencies of  his  heart  and  intellect,  and  who,  having  deprived 
him  of  a  crown  he  honoured,  and  a  life  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
enjoy,  would  have  condemned  his  name  to  eternal  obloquy. 
This  enemy  was  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  sent  his  father 
Frederic  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  that  continued  its  contest 
with  his  successor,  Manfred's  brother,  Conrad ;  and  when 
Conrad  had  died  prematurely,  four  years  afterward,  redoubled 
its  hostility  against  Manfred,  who  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
emment,  in  the  name  of  Conradtnuthe  infant  son  of  bis  brother. 
The  popes,  whose  implacable  Uttred  to  the  Suabian  line  is  but 
too  well  known,  had  gradually  increased  their  pretensions  to 
this  fair  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Italy  ;  and  the  ambitious  Inno- 
cent IV.  now  openly  claimed  Naples  for  himself,  as  forfeited  to 
its  feudal  superior,  the  Holy  See,  declaring  Manfred  a  usur- 
per, an  excdinmunicated  rebel,  a  fratricide,  and  a  monster 
stained  with  every  crime,     it  has  been  made  matter  of  histor- 
ical doubt  whether  Manfred  did  not,  from  the  very  beginning, 
decide  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  crown  of  his  infant 
nephew,  whom  his  dying  brother  had  recommended  to  his 
care ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
exertions,  his  address,  and  bravery,  there  would  have  been  no 
crown  to  dispose  of,  but  that  Sicily  and  Naples  would  have 
been  added  to  the  proud  congeries  of  the  papal  tiara.     The 
beginning  of  his  contest  with  the  pope  was,  however,  un- 
favourable to  Manfred ;  it  was  in  vain  that,  seconding  the 
instances  of  the  Marquis  of  Hohemburg,  the  general  of  the 
German  troops,  bailii  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  the 
young  prince  Conradin,  he  humbly  represented  to  the  popot 

*  ^*Ch«  iperao  la  notte  esoiva  per  Barietta,  cantando  slramboti  e 
e&uzoni ;  ed  iva  pigliando  il  fresco,  e  con  esso  ivano  due  mueici  Sicili- 
ani  cbe  erano  grand!  romanzatori.**— ^Chron.  Matteo  Spinalli.  Muraf 
tori,  Scriptorea  Rerum  Italicarum,  vol.  rii.. 
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that  that  infant,  who  waa  scarcely  three  yean  olil»  could  not 
have  «>miDitted  any  crime  to  merit  the  deprivation  of  his  in* 
heritance ;  that  Conrad,  his  father,  at  the  point  of  death,  had 
Teft  orders  to  his  nearest  of  kindred,  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
church,  on  whatever  conditions  the  church  herself  might  die* 
Hate  ;  and  that,  in  •  fine,  Rome  would  never  find  a  sovereign 
more  submissive,  more  dependent  on  her,  than  Conradin^  fox 
whom  he,  his  uncle  Manfred,  acted  as  regent.  Pope  Innocent, 
who  had  successively  made  profiers  of  the  Suabian's  crown  to 
several  foreign  princes,  who  were  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
feudal  superior,  now  determined  to  grasp  it  with  his  own  hands, 
and  to  keep  it  to  himself;  and  his  arrogant  reply  to  the  am* 
bassadors  from  the  kingdom  was,  that,  as  the  initiative  of  the 
business,  he  must  at  once  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  states 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  that  aflerward,  if  he  found  Conradin 
had  any  right  to  them,  when  that  prince  should  attain  the  age 
of  puberty,  he  would  deliberate  and  see  what  grace  he,  as  pope, 
eould  accord  to  him.*  Nor  was  this  answer  an  idle  bravado : 
the  spiritual  chief  of  Christendom,  the  successor  of  the  humble 
fisherman,  whose  duty  it  w^  to  preach  and  to  practise  good- 
will and  peace  to  all  men,  theliolder  of  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
of  hell,  determined  to  wield  the  sword  in  a  merely  mortal  qu^- 
lel,  and  for  mortal  and  most  unjustifiable  aggrandizement.  At 
the  town  of  Anagni,  while  his  partisans  in  the  kingdom  excited 
the  people  to  revolt  by  representing  to  them  how  shameful  it 
was  that  they  should  any  longer  submit  to  the, government  of 
Saracenst  and  Germans,  and  by  other  insidious  means,  the 
energetic  old  pope  assembled  an  army,  which  waa  composed 
of  troops  from  the  Guelf  republics  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Marches  of  Ancona, — of  Genoese  soldiers,  raised  by  his 
potent  relatives  the  Counts  of  Fieschi,  and  of  such  Romans 
as  interest  or  afiection  attached  to  the  papal  banners*  The 
Marquis  of  Hohemburg,  discouraged  by  revolts  in  every  one  of 
the  provinces,  and  by  frequent  conspiracies,  renounced  his 
share  of  the  government,  and  Manfred  was  lefl  alone  to  bear 
the  burden  and  the  brunt  of  the  coming  tempest.  To  this 
tempest  he  was  obliged  to  bow  his  head,  and  his  proud  temper 
submitted  to  numerous  but  useless  humiliations.  The  pope 
was  aged — his  death  might  change  the  course  of  affairs. 

*  Nicoiai  do  Jamsilla,  Historia. 

t  "  Fu  accuflato  egli  (Mnnfrodi)  in  obbrobrio  della  Fede  Cattolica, 
di  preferire  a'  Cristiani  i  Saraceni,  valendosi  de'  loro  riti,  econversando 
eon  essi  assai  familiarmente." — Gianonn«.  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,  lib.  zix. 
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itahired  s&w  fe#  oil  whom  he  could  depend  :  he  issued  or- 
ders that  all  the  fortresses  in  the  kingdom  should  op€#  their 
gates  to  the  pontifical  forces,  and  preceded  by  ambassadors, 
who  represented  that  he  regarded  the  Holy  See  as  the  natural 
protector  of  orphans  and  tiie  feeble  ;  that  if  Innocent  had  the 
wish  to  take  possession  of  Conradin's  inheritance,  he  had  no 
design  to  oppose  his  views  ;  that  he  should  only  make  a  reser- 
tation  of  his  nephew's  and  his  own  rights ;  and  that  he  Would 
be  the  first  among  the  Apulians  to  show  his  respect  and  devoted- 
ness  to  the  church,  he  repaired  to  meet  the  pope  in  personl 
Ceperano,  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  and 
Neapolitan  states,  was  the  scene  of  this  interview,  and  Man- 
fred himself  led  the  horse  of  the  haughty  pontiff  by  the  bridle, 
as  he  crossed  the  river  Garigliano. 

The  pope  arrived,  surrounded  by  all  the  exiles  of  the  king' 
dom ; — by  all  those  who,  by  their  intrigues,  had  troubled  the 
administration,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Fred- 
eric II. :  the  San  Severina,  the  De  Morra,  the  D'Aquini,  Bo- 
rello  d'Anglone,  were  seen  near  his  person,  and  they  studied  to' 
make  Manfred  feel  all  their  insolence  and-  all  his  humiliation. 
According  to  Matteo  Spinelli,  the  San  Severini  refused  the 
salutations  of  ordinary  courtesy  when  they  met  him  :  a  legate 
of  the  pontiff  exacted  from  all  the  Neopolitan  barons  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  holy  see,  as  if  the  kingdom  had  iirevocably 
devolved  to  it ;  and  still  more  he  presumed  to  demand  the  same' 
oath  from  Manfred  himself,  while  the  pope  arbitrarily  des-c 
polled  that  prince  of  a  portion  of  his  domains  in  his  princi-" 
pality  of  Taranto,  the  investiture  of  which  he  gave  to  Borello 
d'Anglone,  Manfred's  bitterest  enemy.  This  Borello  had  ob- 
tained favour  from  Manfred  shortly  after  Frederic's  death ; 
but  he  had  buried  it  in  oblivion,  and  only  cherished  the  re- 
membrance of  his  old  hatred  against  the  house  of  Suabia :  he 
audaciously  disputed  the  rights  of  the  prince,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  him  feel  he  had  become  his  equal,  still  more  than  to 
deprive  him  of  his  property.  At  the  head  of  some  soldiers, 
be  took  the  route  to  Alesina,  to  take  possession  of  that  county, 
a  feud  of  Manfred's.  The  prince  was  then  with  the  pope  at 
Teano  :  he  learned  that  Berthold  de  Hohemburg,  formerly  his 
colleague,  was  approaching  with  an  army  to  pay  homage  to 
the  pope ;  and  he  went  away  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  to  confer 
with  the  German  before  his  arrival.  He  followed  the  Capuan 
road,  the  same  which  Borello  d*Anglone  had  taken  :  the  two 
escorts  met ;  imbittered  by  a  thousand  preceding  wrongs,  they' 
kisulted  each  other  and  fought :  Borello  was  killed,  against  the 

4* 
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will  of  the  priocey  as  his  partisans  assure  us ;  and  in  effect, 
thoug^  Manfred  was  son  of  the  emperor,  and  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne,  it  is  not  probable  but  that  he  must  have  felt, 
that,  in  thus  disembarrassing  himself  of  such  an  enemy,  he 
must  throw  himself  into  an  extreme  danger.  The  pope  sum- 
moned Manfred  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  one  of  his 
nephews,  to  purge  himself,  if  he. could,  of  the  alleged  mur* 
der ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  refused  him  a  salva-condotta 
to  repair  to  that  tribunal  without  >  molestation  ;  on  another 
side,  the  city  of  Capua  seized  the  baggage  of  the  prince,  and 
even  sent  troops  to  pursue  him.  Manfred  shut  himself  up 
in  Acerra,the  count  of  which  was  his  near  relation  ;  but  al- 
ready he  perceived  that  he  was  shunned,  like  a  man  whose  ruin 
was  inevitably  assured.  Berthold  de  Hohemburg,  who  had 
approved  his  conduct,  refused  to  have  a  conference  with  him ; 
and  he  uttered  against  the  son  of  his  master  complaints  which 
till  now  he  had  not  even  dreamed  of  making.  Shortly  after, 
the  Marquis  Lancia,  Manfred^s  maternal  uncle,  had  it  inti* 
mated  to  him  that  he  was  not  in  safety  in  Acerra ;  that  his 
enemies  would  not  delay  to  besiege  it  with  superior  forces ; 
and  that  if,,  as  he  had  been  summoned  to  do,  he  gave  himself 
up,  the  pope  would  throw  him  into  prison,  to  condemn  him 
subsequently  to  exile  and  confiscation,  if  not  to  death.  One 
only  way  of  salvation  remained  to  the  prince : — it  was  to 
traverse  the  kingdom  :  to  reach  Luceria,  in  the  province  of  the 
Capitanata  ;  to  confide  himself  to  the  Saracens  who  inhabited 
that  city  ;  and  to  awaken  in  them,  if  it  was  yet  time,  the  af- 
fection they  had  always  shown  for  his  family.  But  Luceria 
was  distant,  and  commanded  by  a  creature  of  Berthold  de 
Hoheml)urg,  Giovanni  Mauro,  who  had  already  made  his  sub-  • 
mission  to  the  pope ;  and  to  arrive  at  that  city,  Manfred  had 
to  cross  a  vast  and  inimical  tract  of  country.*'* 

It  was  in  the  execution  of  this  arduous  design,  that  the  Sua- 
bian  prince,  at  the  hour  and  in  the  mode  we  have  described^, 
took  his  road  across  the  wild  mountains,  where  we  must  now 
rejoin  him. 

After  the  adventure  of  Manliano,  the  journey  was  prose- 
cuted without  any  remarkable  event  or  accident  for  some 
hoifrs.  The  sun  of  a  fine  day  arose — the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains they  threaded  were  less  difficult,  with  light  to  guide  their, 
steps ;  and  the  free  air  of  those  high  lands,  embalmed  with- 
the  wild  thyme  and  other  aromatic  plants,  thut  lend  verJure, . 
here  and  there,  to  the  bare  tops  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  • 
*  Sismondi,.  Hifft.  K«p.  Ital.  chap,  zviii. . 
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warmth  that  dispelled  the  chill  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  dried  their  drenched  garments,  served  to  revive  the  spirits 
of  ail  the  party.  Manfred  rode  on,  at  times  conversing  with 
the  brothers  Capeci,  and  at  others  with  Sadik  the  Moor, 
whose  replies  were  always  terse  and  abrupt ;  and,  even  when 
full  of  the  most  friendly  feeling,  delivered  in  a  gruff  tone  of 
voice,  that  seemed  any  thing  rather  than  friendly. 

J'^  I  tell  thee  again,  prince,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause,. 
^^  that  thou  mayst  rely  on  the  Saracens  of  Luceria,  be  the 
mood  of  their  governor  what  it  will  i  What  is  the  Pope  of 
Rome  to  the  sons  of  the  prophet  ?  and  what  prince  or  chief- 
tain can  do  for  them  what  thine  house  of  Suabia  has  done  for 
them  ?  Or  tell  me,  what  promises  for  the  future  can  cancel  the 
obligations  of  the  past,  or  obliterate  from  grateful  hearts  the 
benefits  conferred  by  thy  illustrious  father,  thy  brother,  and 
thyself?  No!  the  Saracens  will  not  forget  that  when  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers  in  Sicily,  which  was  once  the 
fair  portion  of  the  children  of  the  prophet,  and  when  their  ene* 
mies  would  fain  have  slaughtered  them  to  a  man,  thy  sire,  the 
great  Frederic,  came  forward  with  mercy  on  his  lips,  and  lib- 
erality in  his  hands,  and  assigned  them,  instead  of  the  regions 
of  the  grave,  the  fertile  plains  of  Capitanata  that  lie  around 
Luceria,  and  this  only  on  the  honourable  condition  that  they 
should  serve  him  in  his  wars.*  In  the  course  of  thirty  years 
since  their  establishment,  the  angel  of  death  has  smitten  many,, 
but  many  still  survive  who  were  present,  and  part  to  the  solemn 
compact ;  and  their  children,  and  iheir  children's  children,  are 
inseparably  bound  to  the  son  of  Frederic !" 

"It  is  most  true,  Sadik,"  said  Manfred ;  "nor  is  there 
a  breath  of  complaint  to  be  raised  against  thy  brethren,  who 
have  done  their  duty  as  faithful  men,  and  have  reaped  no  little 
glory  under  the  banners  of  Suabia  I" — "  Ay,  glory  !  .glory  and 
gain !  I  charged  among  the  ten  thousand  Saracens  that  fol- 
k)wed  thy  sire  at  Corte  Nuovo,"  cried  Sadik,  while  his  eye 
glowed  redly,  and  his  right  hand  waved  his  crooked  scimitar, 
as  if  he  were  again  on  the  verge  of  attack  ;  "  my  hand  was 

the  first  laid  upon  the  Carroccio  of  Milan  ;  and  after  the  battle 

*  This  Mahometan  colony,  which,  according  to  some  authorities, 
•ould  farnish  the  tolerant  and  enlightened  sorereign  with  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  fighting  men,  was  formed  in  1223 ;  and  somewhat 
more  than  twenty  years  after,  Frederic  induced  the  rest  of  the  Sara- 
eens  in  Sicily  to  translocate  on  the  same  conditions.  The  second  colony 
w&B  established  at  Nocera,  a  pleasant  town,  that,  is^ilili  called  Nocera 
de  Pagani,  between  Naples  and. Salerno. 
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it  was  filled  with  gold  :  it  is  older  now^  but  will  not  be  weak 
when  thou  biddest  me  strike  thy  foes !" — ^^  1  am  content,  Sadik 
«*HSonfident  in  thee  and  thine  ;  and  will  at  once  and  openly 
present  myself  to  the  Saracens  of  Luceria,"  was  the  reply  of 
Prince  Manfred,  who  reined  in  his  steed  until  the  two  noble 
brothers  again  came  up  with  him. 

^<  I  see  there,  on  the  mountain's  side-^on  a  projecting  rock, 
a  fair  castle  looking  down  a^ep  ravine,  and  over  the  frothing 
waters  of  a  descending  stream-^even  such  as  thy  castle  o-f 
Atripalda*  hath  been  described  to  me,"  said  the  prince  to  the 
barons. 

'*  And  it  is  even  our  home!"  replied  Marino  Capece  ;  and 
it  will  henceforth  be  more  honoured  and  dearer  in  our  eyes^ 
from  having  received  and  entertained  the  Prince  Manfred,  our 
most  royal  master." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  travellers  stood  before  the 
fates'of  this  castle  of  Atripalda,  whose  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  town  of  Avellino.  The 
iron-bound  gates  gladly  revolved  on  their  hinges  at  the  sum* 
oions  of  the  feudal  lords ;  the  vassals  within  paid  their  homage^ 
as  to  a  sovereign,  to  the  fugitive  prince ;  and  Manfred,  after 
much  fatigue  and  some  danger,  was  at  liberty  to  repose  awhile 
ki  a  place  certainly  safe  from  bis  implacable  enemies. 

Before  the  hour  of  noon,  the  tables  were  laid  in  tlie  ban*' 
queting-hall  of  Atripalda.  To  pay  a  proper  respect  to  their 
distinguished  guest,  the  hospitality  and  ingenuity  of  the  noble 
brothers  were  exhausted  ;  ail  the  elegances  of  their  establish-* 
ment  were  put  in  requisition  ;  but  a  common  burgher  of  the 
present  day  would  smile  at  the  rusticity  of  a  baronial  dinner 
given  to  royalty  in  the  thirteentli  century.  The  massy  tablep^ 
made  of  the  wild  chesnut-trees  that  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
that  neighbourhood,  boasted  no  table-cloth  or  covering  ;  the 
dishes  were  served  up  in  huge  tureens  of  wood,  or  on  platters 
of  the  same  material ;  the  knives  on  the  board  seemed  rather 
instruments  of  warfare  than  of  refection  ;  the  spoons  were  of 
boxwood  ;  and  of  forks  there  were  none  in  the  castle  of  Atri« 
palda,  nor  anywhere  else,  at  the  period. 

On  Manfred's  entering  the  dinner-hall,  the  two  Signors  Ca« 
peci  presented  eacli  his  wife ;  and  so  little  had  the  spirit  of  gal- 

*  Atripalda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  and  floarishing  town 
of  Avellino,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  the  picturesque 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  last  time  I  was  there  (in  1825)  a  magnificent 
*oad  had  just  been  finished,  which  ran  through  the  mountains  to  Sa- 
lerno and  the  sea. 
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hwlry  MB  yet  penetrated  into  these  countrie8»  that  hie 
cler  and  companion,  Jamfilla,  informs  ne  that  these  ladies,  n^ 
ble  as  they  were^  considered  tbemsehes  most  highly  honoured 
by  the  son  of  an  emperor's  deigning  to  nt  by  their  sides  at  their 
table,  and  partake  of  their  repast.  "  HowoTer,"  adds  the  hi»> 
torian  of  his  deeds,  ^^  the  prince  could  do  this  without  cook 
mitting  himself ;  for  such  is  the  prerogative  of  ladies,  that  one' 
may,  without  degrading  one's  self,  render  them  the  greatest  hoiF 
ours,  while  it  would  not  become  one  to  render  similar  horn" 
ages  to  men  the  most  puissant."* 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  growing  numbers  and' 
actiyity  of  his  enemies,  and  his  imminent  danger,  did  not  long* 
permit  Manfred  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  repose  and 
feastingr  and  the  society  of  ladies,  to  which  that  civilized  prinoe 
never  seems  to  have  been  averse.  Taking  leave  of  his  noble 
hosts,  who  had  so  ably  conducted  him  across  the  mountains 
through  the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  so  hospitably  entertained  liim, 
he  continued  his  route  by  Guardia  de'  Lombardi,  Bisaccio,  and 
Bimio.  He  was  now  on  his  own  feudal  estates,  which  he  held 
as  prince  of  Taranto,  independently  of  any  pretension  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  either  as  guardian 
to  his  nephew,  or  as  king  himself  f  he  was  in  the  midst  of  hie 
own  vassals  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  their  devotion  to  himf- 
they  assured  him  that  he  could  not  long  dweU  among  them  in 
safety,  as  all  the  surrounding  towns  had  declared  for  the  pope* 
and  the  Guplfs.  To  stay  was  not  among  his  intentions.  Every 
thing  depended  on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements ;  and  he  rode 
on  by  the  town  of  Melpbi,  which  closed  its  gates  against  him, 
to  Ascoli,  where  the  people  massacred  a  governor  devoted  to 
his  interests  on  his  approach.  At  Venosa  he  was  received 
vritb  more  respect ;  but  shortly  after  his .  Entrance  into  that 

*  The  original  pasvage  is  curious  : — **  Fuit  autem  Prixiceps  in  castro 
ipso  cum  magna  reverentia,  et  honore  receptas,  pransusque  est  ibi 
Princeps  aliquantulum,  uxoribus  prfedictonim  fratnim  nobilibus  qui^em 
et  speciosis  mulieribus,  ad  utriusque  Principis  latus  in  mensa  sedenti- 
bus,  yiria  suis  honestam  earnm  cum  Principe  refectionem  gratam  satis 
habentibus,  et  ad  honorem  sibi  maximum  reputantibus,  quod  cum  eis 
Imperatoris  fiiius  prandium  participare  dignatus  esset.  In  quo  quidem 
Princeps  nihil  de  suee  sibi  magnitudinis  honore  diminuit,  cum  in  hoc 
qusedem  videatuf  esse  prsrogativa  dominarum,  ut  plura  circa  eas  ad 
honorificentiaro  veniant,  quas  circa  Tiros  qnantumque  magnos  fortassis 
dedecere  yiderentur.*' — Nicolai  de  Jamsilla.  M.  Sismondi  justly  re- 
marks on  this  characteristic  passage  :  ^^  C^est  la  premiere  fois  que  nous 
trouTons  dans  les  historiens  contemporains  les  maximes  cheyalardsqaes 
de  la  galanterie,  qui,  peut-dtre,  avoient  6V&  admises  plus  tard  en  Italie 
que  dans  le  Nord."«-Hi8t.  Rep«  ItaL 
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town*  the  citizens  intimated  to  him  that  the  Gaelft  threatened 
it  with  a  siege*  it  was  not  in  a  state  to  resist,  and  that  he  could 
Bot  be  safe  there  even  for  a  few  hours. 

*^  I  am  bandied  about  in  a  most  unprincely  guise ;  but  La- 
eeria  is  now  at  hand^  and,  prove  but  my  Saracens  true*  the  ban- 
ners of  Suabia  sliall  again  float  on  the  walls  of  all  these  towns, 
despite  of  traitors  and  cowards/'  said  Manfred,  Ibndly  refer- 
ring, as  he  had  so  often  and  so  naturally  done^  to  his  last  and 
only  hope. 

If  the  route  of  the  prince  had  hitherto  been  beset  by  dan- 
gers, the  portion  that  was  sti!)  before  him  to  perform,  though 
not  many  miles  in  distance,  was  exposed  to  a  thousand  perils, 
for  it  lay  between  the  large  towns  of  Ascoli  and  Foggia,  which 
were  not  only  inimical  to  him,  but  filled  with  the  troops  of  the 
pope,  excursive  parties  of  which  he  might  meet  at  every  step ; 
fior,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  earher  part  of  his  journey,  did 
the  nature  of  the  country  offer  the  means  of  secrecy  and  con- 
cealment ;  for,  instead  of  wild  mountains  and  deep  ravines, 
the  country  between  Venos  and  Luceria  was  nearly  all  open 
and  flat — a  segment  of  the  vast  semicircle  of  the  Apulian 
plain,  across  whose  unbroken  surface  the  eye  can  wander  un- 
obstructed as  over  the  sandy  desert  of  Arabia,  or  the  tranquil 
expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  To  a  good  eye,  even  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  those  dead  flats  is  visible  at  the  distance  of 
miles — it  was  next  to  impossible  that  a  troop  of  horse  should 
pass  them  unobserved,  even  by  night.  Manfred,  therefore, 
who  in  every  crisis  of  his  life,  and  even  at  later  years,  when 
the  sanguine  buoyancy  of  youth  was  past,  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  personal  courage  ever  ready,  and  of  the 
promptest  decision  of  character,  determined  here  to  separate 
himself  flrom  his  escort,  which  he  sent  by  a  circuitous  route 
towards  the  town  of  Spinazzola,  while  he  himself,  accom- 
panied only  by  the  roaster  of  the  hunt  of  his  father  the  Empe- 
ror Frederic,  by  the  Moor  Sadik,  and  a  squire,  took  the  open 
and  direct  road  across  the  plain  to  Luceria.  But,  as  he  issued 
silently  from  the  gates  of  Venosa,  a  few  of  his  devoted  friends 
discovered  the  prince,  and  followed  him — he  had  not  the  heart 
to  insult  their  afiections  and  send  them  back.*  It  was  a  dark 
and  dreary  November  night,  and  the  little  party,  involved  in 
the  contingencies  of  a  desperate  fortune,  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  walls  of  the  town — the  last  that  might  be  friendly  to  them — 
when  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents  all  but  tropical,  and 

*  NicoUl  de  Jamsilla. 


lAcreased  the  darknew  and  Afficalty  of  the  waj.  In  tboM 
days,  aJi  indeeil  in  the  present,  no  regular  beaten  roads  traverse 
the  solitudes  of  the  Apulian  flat,  but  the  traToller  shapes  his 
coarse  where  he  lists,  over  stunted  sward  or  naked  sand. 
With  no  marked  line  to  guide  them,  the  prince  and  his. com- 
panions  knew  not  whither  they  were  going,  and  might  appre- 
hend that,  instead  of  approaching  Loceria,  they  might  so  de« 
Yiate  as  to  find  themselves,  on  the  return  of  light,  in  the  vicinity 
and  within  ken  of  their  implacable  enemies.  As  thus  they 
went  on  in  bewildering  darkness  and  drenching  rain,  cheered 
with  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  distant  thunder,  they  of  a  sudden 
caught  the  sound  of  voices.  They  reined  in  their  horses  and 
listened — the  voices  were  close  to  them — every  man  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  thinking  the  next  moment  might  see  him  in 
contact  with  the  Papal  soldiers — but  presently  a  barking  of 
sheep-dogs  was  heard  mingling  with  (he  voices,  and  they  un« 
derstood  they  had  approached  a  tent  or  hut  of  shepherds,  who 
are  accustomed  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year  to  descend 
from  the  rude  and  desolated  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi,  and 
the  province  of  Basilicata,  to  pasture  their  flocks  in  the  miMer 
regions  of  the  Apulian  plain.  They  rode  on  in  the  direction 
whence  those  sounds  proceeded ;  and  as  they  spoke  not,  and 
their  horses'  hoofs  made  no  noise  on  the  soft  sward,  they 
reached  a  low,  long  hut,  that  was  just  visible  in  the  dim  ol^- 
scure,  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  dreary  flat,  without  the 
shepherds  within  having  any  notice  of  their  approach. 

*•*  We  will  stay  and  ask  these  honest  fellows  what  part  of 
this  beaconless,  pathless  desert  we  have  wandered  to,'*  said 
Manfred* 

At  the  sound  of  his  *^  Hilloa !"  the  voices  in  the  hut  ceased, 
and  it  was  not  till  several  seconds,  and  after  he  had  repeated 
his  summons,  that  a  small  window  in  the  rude  pastoral  edifice 
was  opened,  and  an  old  shepherd,  with  a  huge  iron  cresset  in 
his  hand,  the  rays  of  which  enlivened  the  hearts  of  the  nightly 
wanderers,  reconnoitred  tl^e  party,  and  with  a  trembling  voice 
demanded  what  they  wanted  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a 
season, 

**  Fear  nothing,  good  keeper  of  sheep,"  said  Manfred  ;  ^  we 
are  peaceful  travellers  from  Venosa,  and  would  only  know  of 
thee  whether  we  have  kept  the  road  to  Luceria." 

**  To  Luceria  1 — Madonna  mia  I  no ! — ^you  have  come  too 
far  to  the  south — ^you  must  keep  north — ^to  the  left  of  the  rivu- 
let yonder — and  then  keeping  the  peaks  of  Mount  Yultur  in 
your  eye,  now  and  then — ** 


^^But  who  eaD  tall  north  from  aouthy  or  leorimlet  or  Bioaa* 
iMiUf  in  a  pitchy  sight  like  this  ?"  interrupted  the  prince, 

*<  If  the  night  be  so  dark — and— *Saint  Martin  i  liow  it  rains  1 
— ^ad  you  not  better  shelter  and  dry  yourselves  here  awhile  ?— ^ 
the  hut  of  a  shepherd  of  the  Abmzzi  is  an  humble  place,  but  its 
door  is  never  shut  to  the  honest  wayfarer,"  replied  the  old 
man. 

^  My  honest  friend !  we  will  even  accept  your  invitation 
until  the  weather  clears  a  little,"  said  Manfred,  dismounting 
from  his  drooping  8te,ed  ;  and  then  turning  to  his  slender  suite, 
he  whispered,  ^^  Gome,  comrades  1  follow  your  houseless  prince 
to  this  rustic  cabin — he  will  yet  live  to  give  you  better  shelter 
in  the  royal  halls  of  his  fathera !" 

The  next  moment  the  door  of  the  hut  was  unbarred  ;  and 
deafened  by  the  barking  of  the  huge  white  sheep-dogs,  whom 
their  masters  endeavoured  to  silence,  the  prince  and  his  few 
followers  entered  an  abode  of.  pastoral  and  most  primitive  ap* 
pearance.  Along  the  walls  of  a  low,  thatch-covered  hut  were 
hung  sheepskins,  the  heads  and  hides  of  the  marauding  wolf, 
crooks,  and  a  few  more  offensive  weapons ;  on  the  earthen 
floor  were  spread  other  sheepskins,  on  which  some  of  the  shep- 
herds were  taking  their  sound  sleep-— the  enviable  sleep  of  la- 
bour and  lowly  contentment  ;r-^in  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
blazed  a  wood  fire,  that,  with  the  addition  of  an  iron  lamp, 
l^rotesquely  and  partially  illuminated  the  scene  ;--^n  the  fire 
was  a  vast  eutinary  vessel,  on  whose  contents  a  group  of  shop* 
herds,  seated  in  a  friendly  circle,  were  making  their  supper. 
These  men  were  all  clad  in  sheepskin,  and  their  raven  bla/sk 
hair  fell  in  long  loose  curls  over  their  shoulders,  and  shaded 
•tiietr  bronzed  features  ;  but  though  rustic  and  hirsute  as  men 
could  well  be  in  aspect,  they  were  courteous  in  manner  ;  they 
made  room  by  the  fire  for  the  dripping  travellers,  and  kindly 
pressed  them  to  partake  of  their  simple  repast*  As  the  prince 
dried  his  humble  and  soiled  attire  by  the  blazing  hearth,  ha 
could  not  help  feeling,  that  though  this  pastbral  scene  did  not 
much  resemble  the  classical  pictures  of  antiquity  which  his 
father's  learned  secretary,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  had  often  read 
to  him  in  his  youth  from  the  Latin  poets,  yet  it  was  still  a 
Bcene  of  interest  and  happiness ;  nor  did  he  avoid,  as  most 
hearts  will  not  at  oettain  periods  of  life,  however  ambitious  be 

*  This  scene  has  been  drawn  from  the  recoUeottons  of  a  night  passed 
with  some  shepherds  of  the  Abnizzi,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1817,  and 
on  the  same  spQt,  I  had  been  viaitiag  the  field  of  Caiui9«  and  the  dight 
^mains  of  that  ancient  town.   . 
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fiud  lifii's  career— a  hope— a  wkh— to  be  able  to  forego  fai^ 
Iher  turmoily  and  to  find  the  peace  of  men  in  humble  des- 
tinies. 

Manfred  was  roused  from  some  such  dream  as  this  by  the 
faithful  master  of  the  hunt,  who  told  him  the  night  had  some- 
ivhat  cleared,  and  that  now  he  could  conduct  his  master  with 
certainty  towards  Luceria — for  much  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
junong  those  wilds,  and,  with  but  a  little  light  to  guide  him,  he 
could  find  his  way  to  any  given  spot.  After  taking  a  kind 
farewell  of  the  hospitable  shepherds,  the  nocturnal  party  re- 
mounted their  horses  and  continued  their  journey. 

As  they  went  over  the  wide  plain,  that  seemed  to  have  no 
limits,  the  rain  still  continued  to  drench  them  at  intervals ;  but 
they  could  see  their  way,  and  depend  on  the  huntsman's  guid- 
ance ;  and  the  important  interests  that  occupied  their  minds 
jrendered  them  almost  insensible  to  the  discomforts  of  the 
hodj.  After  some  hours'  travelling,  however,  the  night  became 
more  stormy,  the  heavens  darker  than  ever,  and  the  rain  again 
descended  in  fearful  torrents,  and  made  the  sward,  over  which 
they  were  riding,  so  slippery  that  they  could  scaicely  keep 
iheir.  horses  on  their  legs.  The  roaster  of  tlie  hunt,  in  this  d^ 
Jemma,  addressed  the  prince.  ''  Near  the  spot  where  we  now 
are,"  said  he,'  **  there  is  a  hunting-seat  built  by  thy  royal  father, 
and  abandoned  since  his  death  ;  there  of  a  certainty  we  shall 
£nd  no  human  being,  and  we  had  better  tarry  there ;  for  thoii 
wcanst  not  present  thyself  at  Luceria,  even  if  I  could  find  my 
way  through  this  palpable  obscurity,  in  the  middle  of  the  nighii 
when  friend  cannot  be  distinguished  from  foe,  nor  Saracen 
irom  Italian." 

*^  Right,"  replied  Manfred :  ''  find  the  place,  and  we  wiU 
iBhelter  in  it  as  best  we  can,  until  the  peep  t>f  day !"  But  to  find 
.the  royal  venerie  on  that  wild  dark  plain  was  no  easy  task ;  the 
party  rode  round  and  round  for  some  time  without  coming  upoa 
it,  and  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  chance,  that  at  last  the  fore- 
jnost  of  the  troop  rode  his  horse's  head  against  its  gate.  The 
master  of  the  hunt,  who  heaved  a  sigh  at  the  desolate  state  of 
A  place,  where  in  the  days  of  the  late  emperor  he  had  passed  so 
many  joyous  nights,  after  the  glorious  hunts  of  the  day  on  the 
free  plains  of  Apulia,  opened  the  door  and  struck  a  light,  to 
juslier  in  that  kind  master's  persecuted  and  fugitive  son.  The 
party  led  their  fatigued  horses  to  some  stabling  that  still  re- 
jtained  its  roof,  and  then  met  together  in  the  deserted  hall  of 
the  hunting-seat,  in  a  plight  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
irvetchedness  of  the  building.     It  wanted  yet  some  two  or 
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three  long  hours  of  dawn ;  they  were  shivering  from  the  efihcls 
of  wet  and  cold ;  and  all  hands^  the  prince  as  well  ae  hie 
friendSy  speedily  employed  themsehes  in  making  a  fire.  For 
this  purpose  they  tore  down  the  doors  and  the  wood-work  of 
the  windows,  the  only  combustible  materials  they  could  find 
there,  and  with  these  they  kindled  so  bright  and  cheerful  a 
blaze,  that,  according  to  his  chronicler  and  companion,  Jam- 
eilla,  its  reflection  spread  far  over  the  dark  plain,  and  could  be 
distinguished  by  its  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  even  at  the  dis- 
tant towns  of  Foggia  and  Troja ;  and  the  prince,  careless  for 
the  moment  of  the  possibility  of  its  attracting  his  foes  to  the 
spot,  gayly  declared,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  in  its  heat,  that  it 
was  **  a  right  royal  fire !"  By  this  fire,  which  was  the  only 
thing  of  royalty  lefl  to  the  prince  in  his  hard  fortunes,  he  and 
his  companions  dried  their  clothes,  and  waited  with  no  small 
degree  of  impatience,  after  the  first  feelings  of  the  comfort  its 
blaze  afforded  had  abated,  for  the  dawn  of  that  day  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  their  important  enterprise. 

With  the  very  first  faint  glimpse  of  that  dawn  the  party 
mounted  their  horses  and  took  the  road  to  Luccria,  which,  soon 
as  the  morning  light  spread,  showed  itself  on  the  summit  of  a 
fair  hill,  beyond  the  verge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  at  a  very  in- 
considerable distance  before  them. 

^*  Now  here,  my  friends,  we  must  part :  I  go  forward  and  you 
remain  here,"  said  the  prince,  pointing  to  a  little  hollow  in  the 
plain,  where  his  feeble  escort  might  lie  unobserved.  *^  Not  a 
word  of  remonstrance !"  continued  he,  as  he  saw  some  of  them 
about  to  protest  against  their  separation ;  ^^  it  is  my  command 
—my  prayer,  T  should  say,  that  it  be  thus.  I  shall  only  take 
my  gallant  huntsman^  here,  my  faithful  Sadik,  and  this  gentle 
squire :  should  my  enterprise  fail,  we  are  victims  enough. 
Your  number,  added  to  us,  would  be  rather  too  weak  to  take 
Luceria  by  storm ;  so  rest  ye  here,  my  generous  comrades !  in 
safety ;  and  if  before  the  hour  of  noon  you  receive  not  my  in- 
vitation to  join  me  in  yon  fair  city,  you  must  conclude  that 
Manfred  has  fallen,  and  quietly  repair  to  your  homes." 

*^  Then,  if  such  is  thy  will.  Heaven  speed  thee ! — Heaven 
speed  Prince  Manfred  !"  exclaimed  his  followers ;  several  of 
whom  could  not  avoid  shedding  tears  at  this  parting,  and  with 
difficulty  remained  where  they  were,  in  a  place  of  safety,  when 
they  saw  him  ride  hastily  on  towards  the  town. 

During  the  events  we  have  related,  the  governor  of  Luceria, 
Giovanni  Mauro,  the  creature  at  the  same  time  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hohemburg,  had  departed  from  that  important  fortrees 
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to  lender  his  homage  to  the  pope»  and  Marchisio,  hislieuteeafity 
commaDded  in  his  absence.  The  garrison  consisted  of  three 
hundred  German  and  a  thousand  Saracen  soldiers*  A  com* 
pany  of  the  latter^  stationed  on  the  ramparts,  were  the  first  to 
see  the  four  horsemen  rapidly  advancing  from  the  plain  ;  and 
when  Manfred  and  his  attendants,  climbed  the  hill,  and  stood 
before  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  they  watched  him»  in  in* 
creased  numbers,  from  those  ramparts,  and  from  a  gallery  that 
crossed  the  fortified  gateway.  Anon,  a  warden  challenged  the 
prince. 

'*  Now  is  the  decisive  moment !"  cried  Manfred,  with  a  flush 
on  his  cheek.*— '^  Sadik,  it  is  for  thee  to  speak — ^and  crownst 
and  my  life,  depend  upon  the  effect  of  thy  words  I" 

*<  God  is  great !"  was  the  only  reply  of  the  dusky  Moor,  who 
passed  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  prince,  and  addressed  the 
Saracens  on  the  walls  in  the  Arabic  idiom. 

^*  Behold  your  lord  and  prince,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  your  benefactor,  who  comes,  according  to  your  de- 
siroi  to  place  himself  in  your  hands !  Open,  then,  your  gates 
to  him !  he  relies  on  your  loyalty  f* 

There  was  silence :  Manfred  raised  his  helmet  from  his 
forehead  and  looked  eloquence.  But  the  silence  was  of  short 
duration  :  at  the  words  of  Sadik — at  the  mention  of  Frederio 
and  of  his  son,  the  hearts  of  the  Saracens  glowed  with  enthu* 
siasm,  and  they  presently  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and  one 
transport  of  joy,  ^^  Let  him  enter — let  him  come  in,  before  the 
governor  learn  his  arrival !  and  we  answer  for  his  safety !" 

All  the  keys  of  the  gates  of  Luceria  were  at  the  residence 
of  the  governor  Marcbisio,  who  was  jealously  awake  to  the 
importance  of  the  charge  confided  to  him  by  Giovanni  Mauro ; 
but  under  the  gate  before  which  Manfred  stood,  there  was  ^ 
gulley,  or  narrow  passage  for  the  water.  One  of  the  Sara* 
cens  pointed  to  that  aperture  ;  and  the  prompt  and  bold  prince, 
throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  crouched  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  creep  through  that  filthy  channel. 

^'  We  will  not  suffer  this,"  said  the  Saracens,  touched  to 
the  heart's  core  by  the  humiliation  of  Manfred.  *'  Not  never 
let  it  be  said  that  we  let  our  prince  enter  his  city  in  so  shame- 
ful a  manner !    Let  us  break  open  the  gates,  and  give  him  the 

*  **  En  dominiifl  vester  Princepfl  filius  Imperatoris  jazta  de«iderimii 
vestrum  ad  voa  yenit :  aperite  ergo  sibi  portais,  et  ipsum  recipite  in 
eivitate,  aicat  jam  pridem  cum  magna  bona  veatra  liheralitats  promi- 
•istia." — Nieoiai  de  JamtUla, 
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mgress  that  becomes^  prince  !'**  and  while  they  spoke,  ihef 
rushed  to  act. 

*^  Is  my  royal  master  satisfied  now  of  the  fidelity  of  his  Sara- 
cens V^  inquired  Sadik,  pointing,  in  the  next  minute,  to  the 
revolting  gate,  which  the  united  strength  of  the  soldiers  within- 
had  burst  open. 

The  prince  was  not  allowed  time  for  reply.  The  Saracens 
rushed  out,  raised  him  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  in  tri- 
umph towards  the  palace  of  Luceria. 

The  efiect,  the  full  success  of  his  presenting  himself,  was  sa 
much  more  sudden  than  he  could  have  contemplated  in  hig 
most  sanguine  mood,  that  Manfred  became  confused,  and  he* 
could  scarcely  understand  where  he  was,  when  he  saw  the 
governor  Marcbisio  advancing  with  his  guard  against  him. 
The  sight  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  roused  his  innate' 
valour ;  but  there  was  no  field  for  its  display  ;  his  triumph  was 
to  be  a  bloodless  one,  and  complete  as  bloodless. 

^^  Down  from  your  horses !  prostrate  yourselves  at  the  feet 
of  your  prince— the  son  of  your  emperor !"  cried  the  Saracens 
with  voices  of  thunder.  The  governor  turned  pale  and  trem-  ' 
bled,  and  threw  himself  to  the  ground ;  his  guards  followed  his 
example ;  and,  bending  their  knees,  they  all  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Prince  Manfred. 

"  Id  this  manner,"  according  to  the  historians  of  the  time, 
*'-did  Manfred  rise  from  a  muddy  ditch  to  the  throne,  for  the 
whole  revolution  was  comprised  in  this  event.  Luceria  was  a 
town  so  strong,  and  so  perfectly  sheltered  from  all  popular 
movements,  that  the  last  sovereigns  had  chosen  it  for  the  re- 
ceptacle of  their  archives  and  their  treasures.  With  the  monef 
of  which  he  obtained  possession,  he  saw  himself  at  once  able 
%>  prosecute  the  war,  and  defeat  the  unjust  enterprises  of  the 
pope  ;  and  this,  after  inviting  his  devoted  followers  from  the 
hollow  in  the  plain,  and  feasting  awhile  in  the  royal  halls  of 
Luceria,  Manfred  prepared  to  do. 

Beyond  the  modern  town  of  Caserta,  and  on  the  edge  of  a   » 
mountain  that  looks  along  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mattaloni^ 
the  traveller  may  have  observed  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle  :  only  two  dilapidated  round  towers,  and  a  fringe 
of  rugged  wall  remain  ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  stone  cot- 

*  <*  Namquid,  fereDdum  est,  ut  Dominua  noster,  ita  viUter  civitfttom 
ihtret?  Effringamus  igltur  portu,  at  ingrediatur,  sicut  prinoipem 
deeet'*^/(i. 
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tagest  built  of  tbe  materials  of  the  nobler  building ;  and  tlie 
people  still  call  the  place  **  Caserta  Vecchia,"  or  the  old  town. 
At  the  period  of  our  storj,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (and  indeed  long  a(ler),  the  only  town  of  Caserta  waa 
on  that  mountain  ;  and  the  Count  of  Caserta,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  habitually  resided  in 
that  castle.  On  a  beautiful  evening  of  autumn,  a  knight  and 
a  lady  sat  in  a  bower  in  the  northern  tower  of  the  fortress, 
which  commanded  a  magnificent  view  of  the  deep  valley  that 
winds  away  towards  the  towns  of  St.  Agata  de  Gfoti,  Monte- 
aarchio,  and  Benevento  ;  of  the  reverse  of  tbe  grand  mountain 
mass  of  Taburno ;  and  of  numerous  bosky  dells  and  wooded 
hill-sides,  whose  trees  and  plants,  save  the  perennial  Italian 
pine,  and  the  sweet,  unchangeable  myrtle,  all  wore  the  soft- 
ened, sere,  mellow  hues  of  the  season.  The  noble  couple  had 
been  gazing  over  the  scene,  which  the  setting  sun  invested  with 
a  glorious  atmosphere  of  purple,  saffron,  and  gold,  and  were 
now  conversing  together  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  such  as 
is  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  the  kindest  feelings — and 
of  love.  They  sat  close  together,  and  the  lady's  hand  was  in 
the  cavalier's.  Yet  they  were  no  pair  of  youthful  lovers ;  the 
knight  appearing  to  be  a  man  ^*  nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nos- 
tra vita,"*  and  the  fair  one  of  about  the  same  age.  They  might 
be  husband  and  wife^  whose  tender  affection  for  each  other  had 
not  been  cooled  by  accidents  or  time  ;  but,  on  looking  in  their 
faces,  the  strong  likeness  they  bore  to  each  other  forbade  such 
a  thought :  the  lady,  indeed,  was  but  the  softened  reflection  of 
the  knight,  in  feature  and  expression  ;  the  resemblance  held  in 
demeanour  and  gesture,  and  every  movement ;  and  as  to  hev 
voice,  it  seemed  but  the  melodized  echo  of  his.  In  fine,  thej 
were  brother  and  sister :  they  loved  each  other  with  the  ten- 
derest  affection ;  and  what  was  a  beauty  in  their  lives,  and  a 
virtue,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  source  of  the  greatest  plea- 
sure either  could  enjoy.  <^  Thou  art  somewhat  sad  to-day,  my 
brother,"  said  the  dame,  aflter  a  short  abstracted  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  cavalier :  **  prithee  what  nileth  thee  ?  I  cannot 
see  thee  thus,  and  not  feel  wretched !" 

**  'Tis  but  a  momentary  depression  of  spirits,"  replied  the 
knight :  I  may  have  sat  too  long  this  morning  at  the  council 
board,  or — "  , 

''  Discovered  some  new  plot  against  thy  life, — some  new 
nanoBuvre  of  thy  restless  enemies,"  anxiously  interrupted  the 

*  Dante,  Linfemo,  canto  i. 
6* 
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lady^ — oh !  my  brother  I  that'thou  hadst  never  soared  so  high  f 
— that  thou  hadst  even  now  an  humbler  station  ! — ^but  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  troubleth  tbee !" 

^^  Nothing,  sweet  sister ! — indeed  nothing  ails  me  but  one 
of  those  fits  of  depression  which  fall  on  the  strongest  and  most 
sanguine  of  us,  after  long  continued  mental  labour  and  excite- 
ment." 

**  No,  ipy  brother  I  It  is  something,  more  than  that !  I  have 
too  often  seen  thee  in  that  state  not  to  distinguish  between  it 
and  any  other  ;  thou  art  languid  then,- but  not  irritable  ;«-~thy 
eyelids  droop  then  over  their  balls,  but  thine  eyes  do  not  glare 
and  redden  as  I  have  seen  them  sometimes  this  evening. — 
*<  Wilt  tell  me  what  has  happened  ?  There  !  now — they  Bash 
as  thine  eyes  never  do,  save  when  thou  art  moved  by  some 
dreadful  wrong !" 

The  cavalier  rose  from  the  lady's  side  and  paced  the  bower 
with  hasty  steps,  muttering  to  himself,  ^<  No,  I  cannot  tell  the 
horrid  secret-^I  cannot  pronounce  the  detestable  words :  and 
if  I  could,  they  would  kill  her  P' 

The  lady  also  arose.  She  followed  her  brother  up  and  down 
the  bower,  watching  his  moving  lips,  but  not  distinguishing 
what  they  murmured.  When  he  stopped  in  the  recess  of  one 
of  the  windows,  she  kindly  approached  him,  and  clasping  one 
of  his  hands  in  both  of  hers,  said  in  a  voice  of  thrilling  affec- 
tionateness — "  There— pardon  me,  my  brother,  if  I  have  wa- 
kened some  painful  thought :  I  will  not  repeat  my  demand  if  it 
hurt  thee  thus  ;  but  thou  hast  been  wont  to  have  so  few-^-so 
very  few  secrets  with  me — *' 

•*  None,  my  sister,"  replied  the  cavalier, — "  none  but  this!" 

"  Wejl,  keep  it  then/*  said  the  lady,  "  and  I  will  only  pray 
*  that  it  bodeth  thee  no  evil."  She  returned  to  her  seat,  where, 
taking  up  a  lute,  and  fixing  her  large,  affectionate,  and  still 
beautiful  eyes  on  the  cavalier,  she  played  and  sang,  until  se- 
renity was  restored  to  his  expressive  countenance*  and  he  came 
and  sat  again  by  her  side.  '^  'Tis  thy  turn  now,  my  brother," 
smilingly  said  the  dame,  when  she  saw  her  music  had  produced 
its  effect ;  thy  voice  hath  not  yet  lost  its  sweetness  :  thou  canst 
still  rhyme  a  little  to  thy  fond  sister : — there,  take  the  lute !" 

The  cavalier  took  the  instrument,  and  after  a  short  prelude 
sang— . 

I'Ve  seen  the  friends  of  early  youth 

Desert  me  in  the. hoar  of  need  ; 
Pve  known  my  loved  one  mock  at  truth,-^- 

A  brother  cause  my  heart  t«  bleed. 
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Bat  thou,  Bweet  lurter,  oeTer  yet 

Hast  caused  one  pangf  within  my  breasi; 
Ne^er  utterM  word  I  would  forget, 
>        Or  given  aught  save  bliss  and  rest  f 

Then  oh,  sweet  sister !  still  to  thee 

In  joy  and  grief  must  I  repair ; 
Without  thee,  joy  would  cease  to  be;— 

Without  thee,  grief  would  be  despair'! 

^Thanks!'  gentle  brother,  thanks!"  said  the  dame,  takid^ 
the  lute  from  the  cavalier  with  one  hand,  and  laying  her  other 
on  his  arm  ;  *^  and,  prithee,  dost  thou  not  feel  that  the  tones  of 
music  and  the  recurrence  to  thine  early  pursuits  of  poetry,  and 
to  thine  early  affections,  hath  tranquillized  thy  spirit  ?" 

^  It  has  ever  been  thus,  my  sweet  sister !"  replied  the  cava- 
Ker,  <^  and,  oh  !  may  it  be  so  to  the  end  of  my  life !  I  would 
go  down  to  the  grave  with  my  passion  for  polite  literature  un- 
impaired, with  my  affections  all  warm  about  my  heart  1  My 
foes  declare  me  a  monster  to  the  world, — did  a  monster  ever 
feel  as  I  do  ? — but,  by  heavens !  of  the  best  of  my  feelings 
they  make  a  crime, — my  aiOfections! — **  be  suddenly  inter- 
rupted himself, — he  looked  as  though  he  dreaded  he  hud  said 
too  much,  and  rose  and  again  paced  the  quiet  bower  with 
agitated  steps  and  glariii^eyes. 

^*  What !  again  troubled,  my  brother  ! — Oh  this  is  too,  too 
much  !"  The  dame  seized  the  hand  of  the  cavalier,  which 
trembled  in  hers.  "  Have  I  lost  my  influence  over  thee  ?— * 
do  my  words  of  peace  and  love  so  soon  fail  in  their  effect  ? — 
does  thy  fond  sister — ?*' 

*'  'Tis  for  thee  that  I  feel  thus ;  for  my — "  interrupted  the 
cavalier,  who  again  checked  his  speech  and  trembled  at  what 
he  had  said. 

"  For  me,  this  perturbation  ?  Then,  brother,  let  me  know 
that  dread  secret,  which  can  give  thee  anguish  and  trouble  in 
her  who  hitherto  hath  given  thee  naught  but  comfort ; — I 
must,  I  will  know  what  agitates  thee  thus!" 

^<  Alas  !  thou  wilt  know  too  soon, — but  I  cannot  tell  it  thee." 

**  Then  am  I  unhappy  indeed !"  suid  the  dame ;  and  she 
threw  herself  on  the  cavalier's  neck  and  wept  in  silence  I" 

While  they  were  in  this  position,  the  knight's  cheek  reclining 
against  the  tear-washed  face  of  the  lady,  his  manly  arm  sup- 
porting her  elegant  figure,  and  his  sweet  tongue  whispering 
words  of  consolation,  the  door  of  the  apartment  suddenly  flew 
open,  and  the  Count  of  Caserta,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  entered 
with  hasty  steps. 
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^'  How !  here*  mj  lord — here  at  a  moment  when  aaeh 
weighty  affairs  are  in  agitation,  and  so  much  is  to  be  done  ?" 
said  the  baron,  addressing  the  brother  of  his  wife  in  a  peculiar 
tone  of  voice,  which  seemed  to  move  the  cavalier  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

The  knight  gazed  on  the  intruding  noble,  and  from  what  he 
saw  on  his  countenance,  added  to  the  manner  of  his  entering 
the  bower,  and  his  manner  of  speaking,  he  was  induced  to  say 
to  himself,  **'  He  has  it  already — the  dr^ad  secret — the  horrid 
calumny  mine  enemies  are  circulating  have  already  reached 
Caserta's  ears,  and  he  does  me  the  cruel  injustice  to  believe 
them  !'• 

.  ^'  And,  may  I  ask,  why  thus  in  tears  ?    What  this  means,  my 
lady  ?*'  demanded  the  Count  of  Caserta. 

<<  la  it  the  first  time,  my  lord,  you  have  seen  me  weep  for  my 
brother^s  vicissitudes,  and  the  never-ceasing  plots  of  his  ene- 
mies ? — ^hast  thou  not  wept  with  me  ?-*And  now  that  1  know 
treachery  and  remorseless  hate  encompass  him — and  he  hidea 
from  me  a  secret  which  regards  me — " 

**  Ha  !  regards  thee !"  interrupted  the  Count  of  Caserta^ 
with  an  expression  of  dreadful  suspicion,  and  a  glance  at  his 
wife  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  read  her  inmost  soul ;  *'  theft 
that  secret  must  regard  me  also ! — My  lord,  may  I  ask  a  reve- 
lation from  thee  !"  and  he  fixed  his  large  and  heavy  eyes  on 
the  cavalier,  who  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  the  deep 
recess  of  one  of  the  windows. 

**  Caserta  !*'  said  the  knight,  in  an  under-tone  of  voice,  ^^  am 
I  to  conclude  from  thy  agitation,  that  the  infernal  aspersions- 
on  my  character,  which  I  would  conceal  from  my  sister,  whom 
they  would  kill,  are  already  familiar  to  thine  ear  ? — am  I  to  be- 
lieve that  thou  believest  my  enemies,  and  art  ready  to  join  them, 
adding  another  traitor  to  the  list !" 

The  count  made  an  effort — he  recovered  the  tranquillity  of 
his  countenance,  ere  he  replied  :  ^^  My  lord,  I  know  no  secrets  : 
I  have  no  complaint — no  agitation,  but  what  is  created  by  find« 
ing  thee  here  parleying  with  my  wife,  when  thou  shouldst  be  at 
the  assembly  of  the  barons  at  Benevento !" 

^^  Caserta,*'  said  the  knight,  ^^  it  may  be  a  weakness,  but  it 
is  an  old  one  :  I  have  embarked  on  no  expedition  or  enter- 
prise without  first  seeing  my  dear  sister — and  I  have  yet  to  find 
that  her  affectionate  soothings  and  caresses  have  either  stupified 
my  head  in  council,  or  weakened  my  arm  in  battle.  I  am  on 
my  road  to  Benevento,  whither  I  expect  to  meet  you  on  the 
morrow ;  but,  tell  me,  meanwhile,  by  the  honour  of  chivalry, 
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tbst  JoM  bava  really  no  new  t^le  against  me !  I  cannot,  if  thoti 
hast  not  beard  it,  barrow  up  thy  soul  and  mine  by  repeating  it ; 
but,  if  thou  hast  been  wounded  by  the  accursed  accusation^ 
tell  me,  that  I  may  explain  the  whence  and  why  it  came !" 

^^  I  have  heard  no  new  tale,  nor  will  I  demand  thine  harrow 
tng  secret/'  said  the  count,  with  composed  feature  and  voice; 
*<  but  I  am  hurt  at  thy  suspicions  of  my  loyalty  to  thee,  and 
would  have  thee  retract  them  V* 

'^If  I  ever  had  such,  I  do  most  fully!"  said  the  cavalier, 
giving  his  hand  in  the  frankest  manner  to  Caserta,  who  turned 
away  with  a  friendly  fareweU  on  his  tongue,  but  the  unobserved 
expression  of  a  demon  of  hatred  on  his  dark  countenance. 

**  Well !  bast  thou  had  that  confidence  in  my  lord  thou 
couldst  not  have  in  me  ? — ^hast  thou  told  him  thy  secret  V* 
inquired  the  lady,  who  sat  facing  the  window  where  the  whi»- 
pered  colloquy  had  taken  place,  with  her  eyes  still  suffused 
with  tears. 

^<  It  hath  been  told  to  him  410  more  than  to  thee,"  replied 
the  cavalier :  "  but  let  us  speak  of  it  no  more, — and  now  fare- 
well !  for  the  moon,  that  will  light  me  across  these  mountains 
to  Benevento,  is  rising." 

''  Farewell,  my  brother !"  said  the  dame,  embracing  bins 
most  affectionately  : — *^  farewell !  May  the  saints  of  Heaves 
be  thy  guides !  mayst  thou  triumph  over  all  tby  difficulties  !~^ 
But,  be  thy  fortunes  what  they  may,  thy  sister's  love  will  never 
be  less  than  it  has  been,  and  now  is ! — ^tarewell,  my  Man- 
fred !" 

And  it  was  Manfred,  the  Emperor  Frederic's  son,  wbom  we 
have  seen  as  a  fugitive  prince,  a  nightly  wanderer,  and  a  foA- 
tunate  adventurer,  but  who  was  now  the  monarch  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  that  quitted  his  sister's  embrace  not  without  a  tear,  and 
with  a  nowise  royal  retinue — for  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his 
youth,  his  disregard  of  personal  danger,  and  a  romantic  cast 
of  character  were  still  his, — took  his  way  from  the  castle  of 
Caserta,  and,  crossing  the  narrow  valley  of  Mattaloni,  soon 
ascended  the  opposite  mountains.  He  rode  on,  as  we  have 
seen  him  before,  with  the  faithful  Moor  Sadik  at  the  head  of  his 
little  troop  ;  but  the  fifteen  years  that  had  passed  since  the  night 
of  his  'departure  from  Acerra  for  Luceria  had  left  strong 
markings  of  their  iron  fingers  both  on  lord  and  squire.  To 
the  dusky  Moor,  who  now  rode  less  erect  on  his  saddle,  and 
whose  eyes  had  lost  much  of  their  fire,  they  had  brought  old 
age ;  and  though  to  the  prince  they  had  only  given  the  prime 
of  laanbood,  the  wearing  cares  with  which  they  had  been  accom-* 
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panied  had  wrkikfed  hia  handaome  eoontenaiwe  and  tinged 
his  nut-brown  flowing  hair,  while  hia  heart  waa  more  blighted 
than  hia  hair.*  * 

The  season, — the  night, — the  moon, — the  scenery  of  the 
mountains,  which  were  not  distant  from  those  he  had  traversed 
in  his  flight  to  Luceria,*— all  brought  viridly  to  his  mind  the 
feelings  of  the  past ;  and  Manfred  could  not  help  comparing 
his  present  situation  to  that  of  fifteen  years  before :  then  he 
was  bound  on  an  expedition  of  pepil,  on  which  his  fortunes-^ 
his  life,  depended  ;  now,  he  was  in  possession  of  more  than 
all  he  could  hope  for  at  that  period ;  but  the  same  powerful 
enemy,  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  then  thirsted  for  the  blood 
of  the  fugitive,  was  now  as  thirsty  as  ever  for  the  blood  of  the 
monarch.  The  anguish  of  losing  is  greater  than  that  of 
never  gaining ;  and  yet  his  heart  had  felt  the  insignificance, 
the  valuelessness,  as  far  as  happiness  was  concerned,  of  the 
splendid  crowns  that  decorated  his  brow — the  sceptre,  in  per- 
apective  a  glorious  branch  of  palm  and  of  gold,  had  turned, 
in  his  hand,  to  a  biting,  envenomed  serpent — but  he  could  not 
relinquish  it.  No !  he  would  die,  or  retain  that,  all  that, — 
which,  though  once  so  dear,  had  now  palled  on  his  appetite* 
And  there  were  other  things,  and  worse,  that  had  happened  in 
those  fifteen,  years :  boundless  faith  and  confidence  in  others 
had  given  way  to  mistrust  and  difiidence ;  and  the  springs  of 
hope  had  been  re]axe<l  by  the  heart's  repeated  disappointments : 
he  had  indeed,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  seen  the  desertion 
of  the  ardent  friends  of  his  youth  ;  he  had  arrived  at  that  mel- 
ancholy, withering  point,  when  men  make  it  a  matter  of  cal- 
culation as  to  bow  far  the  interest  of  such  or  such  an  individual 
will  be  in  accordance  with  truth,  and  fidelity,  and  good-will  to 
themselves ;  and  he  experienced  in  his  own  bosom  a  growing 
coldness  and  a  disability  for  those  virtues  which  he  had  formerly 
practised  as  if  by  instinct.  He  sometimes  however  felt  that  he 
could  give  up  **  principalities  and  powers'' — a  kingdom  among 
the  fairest  of  the  earth — for  a  return  of  those  generous  senti- 
ments which  had  once  shed  a  halo  of  glory  and  joyfulness 
around  him;  and,  in  truth,  they  were  worth  the  sacrifice  of  all 
his  rich  states,  from  the  mountain  boundary  of  the  Abruzzi  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  with  the  sunny  island  of  Sicily,  beyond 
those  narrow  seas ! 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Luceria,  and  the  faithful  troops 

***  And  my  heart  ii  as  gray  a*  my  hair !" 

Lord  BynnU  venet  to  Latfy  BUuingpn* 
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•nd  the  treasures  it  oontaiDed,  tbe  progress  of  Manfred  was 
slmost  as  rapid  as  tbe  scenes  of  a  drama. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Hohemburg  ba<i  advanced  with  a  Guelph 
army  as  far  as  the  city  of  Foggia :  while  the  Cardinal  Gugli* 
elmo»  tbe  pope's  nephew,  had  taken  possession  of  Troja 
with  an  army  still  more  formidable.  They  were  both  con- 
founded with  tbe  intelligence  which  presently  reached  their 
ears,  that  Manfred,  but  now  a  fugitive,  had  sent  to  demand  the 
royal  tribute  from  those  two  towns  and  all  the  places  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  marquis,  who  had  been  tbe  colleague 
of  Manfred,  but  had  been  gained  over  by  the  pope,  felt  his 
respect  return  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  prince,  and  even 
sent  him  a  present  of  clothes,  of  which  the  chronicler  informs 
us  he  had  mighty  need,  for  Manfred  had  nothing  with  him  but 
bis  good  armour  and  his  warrior's  cloak.  The  Guelphs,  who 
had  denounced  the  Suabian  as"  an  excommunicated  wretch, 
whom  not  even  the  humblest  peasant  of  Christendom  could 
have  contact  with,  now  saw  themselves  obliged  to  open  nego* 
tiations  with  him  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Marquis  of  Ho* 
hemburg  joined  the  Cardinal  Guglielmo  at  Troja.  Manfred 
knew  bow  insidious  were  all  the  measures  emanating  from  his 
remorseless  enemies,  and  he  was  on  bis  guard.  While  these 
negotiations  were  pending,  the  Marquis  Oddo,  brother  of  tbe 
Marquis  of  Hohemburg,  made  an  incursion,  with  part  of  the 
Guelph  troops  from  Foggia,  into  the  territory  of  Luceria ;  and 
while  he  was  foraging  diere,  Manfred  came  suddenly  upon  him, 
gave  him  a  complete  overthrow,  and  obliged  him  to  flee  to  the 
city  of  Canosa,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Apulian  plain. 
The  fortunate  prince  next  marched  against  Foggia,  which  he 
took  aAer  a  combat  of  two  hours.  Tbe  cardinal  nephew 
spared  him  the  trouble  of  a  battle ;  for,  no  sooner  did  the  news 
of  bis  successes  reach  Troja,  than  the  papal  army,  overcome 
by  a  general  panic,  took  to  flight,  and  abandoned  the  provinces. 
The  two  Guelph  generals,  the  brother  marquises,  were  not 
long  in  following  the  cardinal ;  and  when  they  reached  Naploi, 
where  they  might  have  dreaded  tbe  reproaches  of  the  intrepid 
and  impetuous  Innocent  IV.,  that  pontifi*  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
The  pope's  successor,  Alexander  IV.,  had  not  the  courage,  the 
determination,  and  talents  requisite  to  sustain  the  Guelph 
cause  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Manfred's  parti- 
sans triumphed  over  their  opponents  both  in  Calabria  and  the 
Island  of  Sicily  :  he,  in  person,  pressed  the  rebels  of  Apulia 
and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  and  though  his  armies  were  always 
much  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  pope  or  his  legatei^ 
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he  made  up  for  this  inferiority  by  rare  military  talents  -:  he 
displayed  at  the  same  tin\e  all  the  chivalrous  virtues  which 
were  now  beginning  to  sohen  the  barbarous  asperities  of  the 
middle  ages  <;  and  practised  an  amiable  gallantry,  which  gained 
the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects.  In  the  tent  and  on  the  field,  he 
loved  to  have  men  of  wit  and  literary  acquirements  about  him ; 
and  in  the  seasons  of  repose,  his  court  became  more  distin- 
guished for  the  urbanities  of  society,  and  the  elegance  of  civi- 
lization, than  even  that  of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Frederict 
had  been.  His  enemy,  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  arro- 
gating to  itself  a  sacred,  if  not  a  divine  character,  in  the  bloody 
contest  for  earthly  dominion,  never  hesitated  to  stoop  to  the 
basest  treachery  and  falsehood.  Twice  did  Manfred,  relying 
on  the  churchmen's  words,  accord  favourable  capitulations  to 
the  pope's  legates  ;  twice  did  they  violate  the  truce  mercifully 
accorded  to  them ;  but  twice  did  the  Suabian  prince  punish 
their  bad  faith  by  briUiant  victories  :  and  two  years  afler  the 
death  of  Innocent  IV.,  he  had  recovered  every  inch  of  the 
kingdom  which  that  pontiff  had  invaded,  and  would  have  at- 
tached for  ever  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

Manfred  might  at  once  have  ascended  the  throne  of  those 
states  which  he  had  won  by  his  arms ;  but  he  contented  him- 
eelf  with  the  modest  title  of  regent,  and  governed  in  the  name 
of  his  young  nephew.  Conradin  until  four  years  after,  when, 
being  in  Sicily,  news  reached  him  that  Conradin  had  died  in 
Germany.  By  some,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  that  false  rumour,^^-others  admire  his  already  long  absti- 
nence ;  but  no  one  will  be  surprised,  that  when  the  bishops,  and 
the  signiors,  and  barons  of  his  states,  solemnly  prayed  him  to 
receive  the  crown,  and  to  govern  henceforward  for  his  own 
mccount,  and  with  the  title  of  king,  the  provinces  be  alone  had 

*  Mentre  Manfredi  era  in  Palermo,  ginnse  quivi  novella,  che  11  R9 
Corradino  fosae  morto  in  Alemagna ;  ma  in  questo  paaso  dlstoria,  gli 
flcrittori,  Becondo  lo  fazioni  contrarie,  non  convengono.  I  Guelfi,  come 
Oiovanni  Villani  Fiorentlno,  e  gli  altri  Italiani  di  quel  partito  narrano, 
che  Manfredi,  per  eseguire  il  buo  scellerato  pensiero,  che  lungo  tempo 
sotto  contrarlo  manto  nascondea  d^usurpar  il  Regno  al  Re  sno  nipote, 
avendo  tentato  invano  difarlo  avvelenare,  avease  ordinato  alcuni  falsi 
mesei,  che  gli  portassero  naova  di  Germania,  prima  dell'  infermitA,  e 
poi  della  morte  di  Corradino,  e  che  questo  rumore  spano  in  Palermo^ 
ed  in  tutte  le  citta  del  Regno,  fosse  stato  tutto  per  sua  aAuzia  ed  in* 
ganno.  *  *  *  •  Dall  altra  parte  r^nonirao,  ancorchd  scrittor  contem'r 
poraneo,  ma  tutto  Ghibellino,  e  colore  che  lo  seguirono,  narrano,  che 
niente  Manfredi  usasse  di  simili  inganni,  ed  astuzie ;  ma  che  sparaosi 
nel  Regno  cotal  rumore  deUa  morte  di  Corradino,  ftc— Giannona, 
Xstoriii  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  lib.  zU* 
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saved,  be  should  have  placed  that  crown  on  fajs  head,  as  he  did 
in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  in  the  year  of  our  grace  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Manfred  been  seated  on  his  throne, 
when  ambassadors  arrived  at  bis  court  from  Germany,  to  con- 
tradict the  report,  and  to  plead  the  rights  of  Conradin,  who 
was  well,  and  living  with  his  mother.  If  Manfred  must  now 
be  considered  as  a  usurper,  he  was  a  magnanimous  and  a  fair 
reasoning  usurper,  for  at  once  he  granted  a  public  audience  to 
his  nephew's  envoys,  and  answered  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
prelates  and  magnates  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  that,  having  once 
ascended  the  throne,  it  was  no  longer  time  for  him  to  think  of 
debasing  its  dignity,  and  descending  from  it ;  that,  after  all,  he 
himself  had  gained  the  crown  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the 
pope ;  that  he  only  succeeded  in  preserving  it  by  the  ajQTection 
which  his  subjects  bore  to  his  person  ;  that  it  could  be  to  the 
interest  neither  of  his  barons,  nor  of  his  nephew  Conradtn 
himself,  that  that  splendid  heritage  of  the  House  of  Suabia 
should  be  governed  by  a  woman  and  a  weak  child  ;  but  that  he 
had,  and  would  have,  no  heir  to  succeed  him  save  Conradin ; 
that  it  was  for  him  he  conserved  those  states,  which  should  be 
transmitted  to  him  on  his  decease;  and  that  if  Conradin 
should  wish  to  enjoy  beforehand  the  prerogatives  of  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown,  and  to  make  himself  known  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  was  one  day  to  govern,  he  should  be  perfectly 
well  received  lind  treated  at  his  court ;  Manfred  engaging, 
moreover,  to  teach  his  nephew  the  virtues  of  his  forefathers, 
and  to  cherish  him  as  his  own  son.* 

From  that  moment  Manfred  had  ruled  as  king,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  his  subjects,  in  the  mass,  had  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion, although  the  spirit  of  treachery  and  revolt  had  been  con- 
stantly fomented  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  who  had  inherited  all 
the  ambition,  with  none  of  the  talents,  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
some  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  had  persevered  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Guelph  faction.  The  arms  of  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  had  given  that  supremacy  to  the  Ghibelline 
party  in  Tuscany,  which  they  had  secured  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Italy  ;  the  victory  of  T  Arbia  had  humbled  to  the  dust 
the  proud  city  of  Florence,  which,  from  the  spirit  of  the  then 
reigning  faction,  was  most  devoted  to  the  pope ;  the  pope  him- 
self trembled  at  the  decline  of  his  unjust  power,  but  died  in 
time  (in  126 1)  to  leave  an  opportunity  to  an  abler  pontiff  to 

*  Gianaone,  Istoria  Civile.  i 
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restore  the  Guelpb  supremacy,  and  to  oyerihrow  the  pditieal 
balance  of  power  which  Manfred  had  given  to  Italy. 

Pope  Urban  1V.»  a  Frenchman  by  births  did,  however,  no 
more  than  Innocent  IV.  had  done  before  hinn,  by  inviting 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Count  of  Provence,  and  brother  to  the 
sainted  French  King  Louis  IX.  to  cross  the  Alps  to  restore  the 
ascendency  of  the  church  party,  and  to  take  possession  for 
himself  of  the  states  of  the  Ghibelline  Manfred,  against  whom 
he  preached  a  crusade,  with  the  grant  to  those  who  should 
bear  arms  in  it,  of  all  the  indulgences  accorded  at  the  time  to 
the  deliverers  of  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  time  when  Manfred 
paid  the  visit  we  have  described  to  his  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Caserta,  he  knew  that  Charles  of  Anjou  was  about  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  Roman  pontiff— he  had  learned  the  treachery 
of  many  of  his  friends, — but  his  bold  heart  knew  no  senti* 
ments  of  fear — and  it  was  a  more  domestic  attack — a  blow 
aimed  at  bis  tenderest  affections,  and  which  revolted  the  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  that  had  imposed  secrecy  on  his  tongue 
with  her  from  whom  he  had  no  secrets, — which  had  so  moved 
him  in  the  turret  bower,  and  that  now  haunted  him  on  his 
journey  to  Benevento. 

The  fair  Bice  was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.  but  by  a  different  mother  from  the  Countess  of  Lancia,  who 
bore  his  favourite  son  Manfred.  The  son  and  the  daughter 
were  born,  and  for  some  years  brought  up  in  different  places^ 
but  the  emperor  brought  them  together  in  his  royal  palace  of 
Naples  while  they  were  yet  children,  and  the  rest  of  their  edu- 
cation— all  such  parts  of  it  as  would  admit  of  a  community 
of  pursuit — was  completed  together.  Of  nearly  the  same  age, 
of  a  similarity  of  disposition,  and  accustomed  to  the  society 
of  each  other  in  those  days  when  the  heart  has  all  its  ductility, 
mod  our  dearest  affections  are  formed,  the  young  prince  and 
princess  grew  up  together,  and  their  mutual  attachment  in- 
creased with  their  years.  We  may  seek  through  the  world  in 
vain  for  a  friend  so  dear,  so  trustworthy  and  devoted,  as  a  fond 
nster !  Manfred  felt  this ;  and  even  aAer  they  had  ceased  to 
be  children,  when  the  Count  of  Caserta  had  removed  the  fair 
Bice  from  the  court,  as  his  wife,  when  the  prince  was  engaged 
in  the  weighty  business  of  war  and  government,  still  would  he 
cherish  above  all  other  pleasures  the  society  of  his  dear  sister; 
and  whenever  cares  oppressed  hiss,  or  melancholy  despond- 
ence invaded  his  susceptible,  elegant  mind,  Manfred  was  sure 
to  be  found  in  the  bower  of  Bice.  Her  lute  and  song — the 
Tery  music  of  her  speaking  voice,  had  the  effect  on  him  that 
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tbe  harp  of  David  produced  on  the  troubled  soul  of  Sauli  and 
could  soothe  and  tranquillize  when  every  thing  in  the  world 
beside  failed.  To  his  sister^  in  his  happier  moods,  he  was 
wont  to  pour  forth  bis  poetical  essays ;  and  Bice  was  at  onee 
the  muse  that  inspired  him,  and  the  solitary  repository  of  his 
inspirations. 

So  close  an  intimacy  was  warranted  by  their  close  consan* 
guinity,  and  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of  their  early 
life ;  but  the  church  of  Rome,  or  some  of  its  adherents,  with 
truly  fiend-like  malevolence,  had  now  dared  to  breathe  the  hor- 
rid implication,  that  the  love  of  Manfred  for  Bice  was  not  the. 
love  of  a  brother  for  a  sister  !  The  damning  accusation  had 
for  some  time  been  whispered,  but  it  had  lately  reached  the 'ear 
of  the  prince.  The  objects  proposed  by  the  dark  calumniators 
were  manifold ;  and  they  looked  with  perfidious  joy  to  these 
results — that  tbe  Count  of  Caserta,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
barons  of  the  kingdom,  would  at  once  credit  tbe  infernal  tale^ 
and  convert  himself  into  Manfred's  bitterest  enemy;  that  Man- 
fred's party  generally  would  be  weakened  in  their  attachment 
to  an  incestuous  adulterer,  and  that  the  heart  of  tbe  princOf 
who  had  so  triumphed  over  the  church  and  the  Guelphs,  would 
be  more  sorely  v^ounded  by  this  blow,  than  by  any  other  hu- 
man malice  could  inflict.  In  the  last  case,  at  least,  they  had 
calculated  correctly.  When  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  a  man 
of  dubious  fidelity,  poured  tbe  horrid  calumny  slowly  and  hesi- 
tatingly, but  with  all  its  venom  in  it,  into  the  blasted  ears  of 
Manfred,  he  could  scarcely  have  felt  anguish  more  exquisite, 
had  a  brood  of  vipers  crept  into  his  brain  : — his  heart  sickened 
—a  glare  of  infernal  light  dazzled  his  eyes,  and,  turn  where 
he  would,  he  saw  passing  before  him  objects  of  disgust  and 
pibliution,  and  in  the  very  scenes  where  he  had  been  wont  to 
indulge  the  purest  feelings  of  his  nature.  It  was  as  if  the 
choice  wine-cup  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  lip,  had  been  converted^ 
by  a  fiend's  breathing  over  it,  into  mortal  poison  ;  as  if  the 
cool  crystal  stream,  in  which  he  was  about  to  bathe,  had  been 
changed  into  liquid  fire.  He  seized  the  chamberlain  by  the 
arm,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  bade' him  unsay  the  foul,  the 
blasting  words ! 

**  I  readily  unsay  what  I  do  not  believe,"  said  the  noble  ; 
*^  but  that  will  not  prevent  thine  enemies,  sire,  from  repeating 
the  odious  tale !" 

*^  Hark  ye  I'*  cried  Manfred  :'  ^  my  temper  has  been  tried, 
and  heaven  knows  to  what  extent  1  by  desertion,  treachery,  and 
foul  conspiracy :  as  yet  I  have  not  been  a  cruel  man*  or  a  via- 
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dicdve  sovereign ;  but,  by  the  Hoiy  Triaity !  if  I  hear  this  i»- 
fernal  calumny,  which  would  kill  her  whosQ  pure  life  is  worth 
a  hecatomb  of  the  gross  wretches  that  surround  me, — ^if  I  hear 
it  repeated,  J  say,  I  will  cast  off  the  tender  mercies  of  my  na- 
ture— every  turret  in  this  castle  shall  be  a  den  of  torture— ^very 
hall  shall  flow  with  blood! — Look  ye  to  this,  and  be  silent  !*' 

The  chamberlain  bowed  and  retired ;  but  when  Manfred 
was  left  to  reflection,  he  felt  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
check  the  horrid  tale,  which  would  be  propagated  by  the  priests 
and  monks,  and  openly  asserted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
bis  numerous  and  indefatigable  enemies.  All  that  he  could 
hope  was,  to  be  able  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  ears  of  hia 
sbter ;  and  that  the  Count  of  Caserta,  whom  he  had  ever 
treated  as  a  friend,  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  should  it  be  re- 
peated to  him.  At  their  interview  at  the  castle  of  Caserta, 
he  had  not  the  strength,  as  he  had  said,  to  divulge  the  abom- 
inable secret  that  so  harassed  him,  and  he  had  endeavoured 
to  discover  whether  the  count  was  already  in  possession  of  it 
or  not.  The  approaching  contest  with  Charles  of  Anjou, 
which  would  involve  his  crown,  and  perhaps  his  life,  had  really 
at  the  moment  less  importance  in  his  eyes  than  these  domestic 
matters ;  and  as  Manfred  pursued  his  moonlight  journey  to 
Benevento,  sighing  at  times  for  the  tranquillity  of  those  nights 
of  bis  youth  when  he  strolled  through  the  streets  o£  Barletta 
with  lute  and  song,  he  thought  more  of  his  sister  Bice  than  of 
any  thing  beside. 

The  day  after  King  Manfred's  visit  to  the  castle  of  Caserta 
was  a  day  of  pomp  and  important  deliberation  in  the  fair  and 
ancient  city  of  Benevento,  for  the  barons  and  great  feudatory 
chieftains  of  the  Two  Sicilies  assembled  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  general  colloquy,  to  discuss  the  troubled 
state  of  public  afiairs,  and  to  concert  the  means  of  defendinff 
the  kingdom  from  the  coming  arms  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
pope,  and  the  Guelphs  of  Italy  generally.  The  Count  of 
Caserta  kept  his  appointment ;  and  when  he  arrived,  followed 
by  a  brilliant  and  martial  retinue,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  his 
sovereign,  Manfred  saw  no  appearance  of  ill-will :  the  clouds 
of  yesterday  had  quitted  his  brow  ;  he  was  profuse  of  his  pro- 
testations of  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  smiled  every  time  the 
eye  of  his  royal  relative  met  bis.    • 

The  speech  with  which  Manfred  opened  the  deliberations 
of  the  day  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  He  exposed  to  the 
assembled  barons  the  injuries  he  and  his  predecessors  had  sus- 
tained from  the  ambition  and  hatred  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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Pope  had  succeeded  to  pope,  the  most  dutiAil  submisrion  had 
been  tendered,  but  th«r  deadly  animosity  had  known  no  truce. 
They  had  offered  the  crown  of  the  Two  Bicilies  to  foreigo 
princes — ^they  had  claimed  it  for  themselves, — and  now  a 
foreigner — a  Frenchman,  was  crossing  the  Alps,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  (to  despoil  them  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  to  deluge  the  land  with  Itahan  blood.  If  the  as* 
sembled  chiefs  proved  true  to  their  king  and  to  themselves,  the 
invaders,  who  came  with  the  crusader's  cross  on  their  breasts, 
but  with  no  feeling  of  religion  or  justice  in  their  hearts,  woidd 
be  repelled  wich  loss  and  shame ;  and  their  whitening  bones, 
strewed  in  the  raouetain-passes  of  the  kingdom,  would  warn 
future  ages  how  they  trespassed  on  right ;  but  should  dissen- 
sion, and  jealousy,  and  treachery  prevail  among  them,  then 
would  they  establish  a  fatal  precedent  for  foreign  interference ; 
the  imposing  defences  with  which  Providence  had  girded  th^ 
country  would  be  levelled  by  their  own  vice  and  imbecility  ; 
foe  would  come  afler  foe ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  would  be 
ever  the  degraded  prey  of  the  last  comer ;  and,  after  centuries 
of  blood,  the  few  bold  spirits  that  lingered  in  the  pusillanimous 
mass,  would  curse  them,  their  ancestors,  who  began  the 
lengthening  series  of  humiliation  and  disgrace. 

When  the  prince  undertook  the  task  of  self-justification— 
when  he  enumerated  all  the  horrid  calumnies  propagated  by 
the  popes  and  the  Guelphs  against  himself  and  his  family*— 
when  he  alluded  to  what  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  present, 
that  they  had  accused  his  father  Frederic  of  having  put  to 
death  two  children,  the  sons  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry  ; — 
himself  (Manfred)  of  having  smothered  his  father  with  the 
cushions  of  his  bed,  when  he  lay  sick  and  helpless  at  Feren- 
tino :  Conrad,  his  brother,  of  having  poisoned  the  young  prince 
Henry  ;  and  himself  again  (Manfred)  of  having  pqisoned  his 
brother  Conrad,— that,  in  short,  they  had  described  the  whole 
house  of  Suabia  as  monsters  of  iniquity,  as  men  in  the  con- 
stant commission  of  crimes  the  most  odious  and  most  devoid 
of  probability,* — he  might  have  referred  to  the  detestable  ac- 
cusation which  had  made  his  heart  bleed — but  still  he  could 
not  do  it ;  and  with  a  countenance  pale  with  anger  and  horror^ 
he  passed  to  other  pdnts. 

He  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  nobles  tlMt 

*  n  n'y  a  pu  d'ezemple  peut-^tre  qu'une  fkmille  plus  noble  et  plni 
vartneoM  ait  jamaii  M  accua^e  da  crimM  plus  odieaz  et  pluad^nu^  ds 
vrsMemblance."— Siunondi,  Hist.  Rep.  luL,  ch.  zviii. 
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the  French,  for  their  part,  were  indiftrent  to  this  idattera  is 
dispute  between  himself  and  the  Roman  See ;  that  they  were 
only  anxious  for  the  gold  and  affluence  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
riches  and  splendour  the  barons  possessed  ;  and  that  they  were 
**  ad  spolia  promptas,  qucrentes  semper  quid  devorent"  He 
justly  characterized  the  Gallic  nation  as  being  impetuous  as  ag- 
gressors, but  impatient  of  long  resistance  ;*  and  be  usedereiy 
argument  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  to  keep  the  barons 
to  their  duty,  and  cause  them  to  arm  ail  their  vassals  for  the 
defence  of  their  homes.  After  this  <'  Parliamentum  apud  Be- 
neventum,"  the  Count  of  Gaserta  was  intrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  frontier — 
and  the  count  was  not  the  only  traitor  destined  to  high  coin- 
nand  by  the  too-confiding  Manfred. 

As  Sadik,  the  faithful  Moor,  who  was  nerer  far  from  his 
royal  master,  stood  on  the  bridge  that-  overstrides  the  river 
Galore,  whose  waters  wash  the  northern  walls  of  the  ancient 
town,  and  as  he  saw  chieftain  following  chieftain  from  Bene- 
▼ento  to  their  mountain  homes,  or  the  frontier  fortresses  con- 
fided to  them,  he  could  not  help  stilling  his  doubts  and  fears 
by  praying  to  Allah  and  the  Prophet,  that  all  these  fair-spoken 
Italians  would  be  as  faithful  to  Manfred,  and  as  brave  in  the 
hour  of  need,  as  his  Saracens  of  Luceria  had  been.  ^*  I  have 
followed  this  gallant  Christian,"  mused  Sadik,  as  he  returned 
into  the  town,  ^^  ever  since  he  could  wield  a  sword  ;  and  now, 
in  mine  old  age,  I  would  not  see  him  fall !  But  these  Apulian 
barons  are  a  two*faced  race,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them  !" 

Winter  had  succeeded  to  Autumn — the  red-brown  leaves  no 
longer  floated  down  the  Calore  and  the  Sabato  ;  but  the  pop- 
lars, that  so  abound  in  this  district,  were  bare  on  the  banks  of 
those  rivers,  and  all  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bene- 
veillto  were  denuded  and  desolate  to  look  at.     A  crest  of  snow 


*  This  drawing  the  French  national  character  is  put  in  the  month 
of  Manfhed  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  supplement  to  Nicolas 
Jamsilla's  history.  In  another  passage  he  repeats  his  opinion-^— the 
whole  of  the  latter  passage  is  curious : — ^*  Gallici  enim  in  ipso  instanti 
videntur  audaces,  nee  sunt  stabiles,  nee  animum  habent  fortes :  om- 
nino  sunt  payidi,  quando  resistentiam  aliqlialem  inveniunt.  O  bona  pos- 
teritas,  memoramini  gesta  progenitonim  nostrorura.  Nonne  Thentoniei 
gentes  istas  antiquitHs  yilissimas  reputabant  ?  Nonne  hos  et  alios  re- 
quirebant  Itali,  et  eorum  mero  dominio  multUurid  submittebant  ?  Forti- 
otes  fumus  patribasnostris,  majorietiam  personarum  etrerum  potentia 
prsBditi,  quid  Teremur?  quid  formidamus?  Certe  nihil  aliud  cogito- 
mus,  quam  in  exterminium  hoetes  adduoere ;  et  eos  «k  facie  nostra  d^ 
toio."— Script  Rer.  ItaL  vol.  viiU 
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was  on  the  top  of  the  gigantic  Mount  Taburnus,  and  the 
wintry  wind  howled  through  the  Caudian  passage,  as  though 
it  still  bewailed  the  humiliation  of  the  Romans.*  It  was  again 
nighl ;  but  instead  of  the  fitful  moon,  which  on  a  former  occa* 
Bion  illuipinated  at  intervals  the  neighbouring  mountains  above 
Acerra,  a  glaring  comet,  ever  the  object  of  dread  to  super* 
etition,  now  cast  its  baneful  light  over  the  walls  and  towers  of 
Benevento,  where  men's  minds  were  troubled  even  in  their 
sleep  by  the  ominous  apparition^  and  a  general  despondence 
reigned  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  hostile  artnaments  that 
were  approaching  those  long  peaceful  regions.  Save  the 
watchmen  on  the  walls,  there  was  not  a  soul  abroad,  and  a 
general  sleep  and  silence  seemed  to  reign  in  the  city,  when  two 
igures  glided  from  beneath  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  which  stood  then,  as  it  still  does, unhurt  by  time  or  vio- 
lence-*-a  glorious  feature  of  antiquity.  These  gliding  figures 
stood  some  time  niufiied  in  their  cloaks  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  pedestals  of  the  marble  pillars  that  fiank  that  ancient 
gate.  They  seemed  to  be  in  expectation  of  some  other  per- 
son, or  of  some  event ;  and  ever  and  anon  their  heads  were 
bent  and  their  ears  turned,  as  if  to  listen.  Sounds,  however, 
came  there  none,  but  those  of  the  rushing  river  Galore,  which, 
swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  flowed  close  beyond  the  triumphal 
arch,  and  of  the  hollow  and  louder  murmurings  of  the  night- 
breeze,  which  played  under  the  arch  itself,  and  among  some 
ancient  Roman  ruins  close  at  hand. 

<<  1  cannot  bear  this  horrid  symphony  of  the  winds,"  whis- 
pered one  of  the  men,  who  had  already  evinced  his  impatience, 
if  not  by  words,  by  restlessness  of  action  :  *'  as  they  moan 
among  these  crumbling  walls,  they  sound  like  a  dirge  to  mine 
ear !  Surely  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  moment  thy  magicians 
deem  favourable  for  prying  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  is  ap- 
proaching.    Why  cometh  not  their  summoner  ?'' 

<^  Doubt  not,  he  will  be  here  at  hU  time,"  replied  the  other 
man  ;  ^^  but  while  thou  hast  time  to  do  it,  renounce,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  unhallowed  design  of  reading  what  Heaven  has 
hidden  fh>m  mortal  man !  What  though  this  meteor  forebode 
calamity,!  it  doth  not  follow  it  must  fall  on  thy  head !    That 

«  Tke  *^  FuToiB  CaadinsB,"  where  the  Samnites  m&da  the  Romans 
paM  under  the  yoke,  are  not  far  firom  Benevento :  the  precioe  spot  is 
matter  of  dispute,  which  I  cannot  protend  to  have  settled,  though  I 
have  often  visited  the  neighbourhood,  and  traversed  on  foot  every 
ravine  that  runs  through  those  mountains. 

t  The  appearance  of  the  terrific  comet,  and  ManfiredV  coi 
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irhastlj  red  light— -that  nocuooe  radiance  glares  on  Rome  as 
well  as  on  Naples  and  Bene^rento ;  and  tliat  comet^s  train  is 
as  visible  in  the  camp  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  as  at  the  court  of 
King  Manfred.  Its  influence  may  be  shed  on  thy  veriest  eae* 
mies';  but  if  on  thee,  wo  is  quick  enough  of  arrival  when  it 
comes  in  reality.  Let  us  then  leave  these  gloomy  ruins  and 
-return  to  our  beds  ;  the  sleep  which  will  invigorate  our  bodies 
is  of  more  value  than  the  secrets  that  may  peril  our  souls  ! — 
What  must  be  will  be ! — ^thou  canst  not,  by  reading  it,  change 
so  much  as  a'single  minute  letter  in  the  book  of  thy  fate.'' 

*^  Sadik" — for  it  was  the  faithful  Moor  who  thus  sensibly 
remonstrated,  and  King  Manfred  himself  who  thus  stole  at 
midnight  to  an  assignation  with  unhallowed  seers — *^  Sadik»  I* 
have  reasoned  even  as  thou  reasonest,  but  I  am  driven  on  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  know  my  fate,  and  what  this  horrent 
meteor  portends.  I  know  my  purpose  to  be  reprobated  by  my 
religious  faith  as  well  as  by  thine.  I  feel  it  is  wrong,  or  why 
should  I,  who  am  yet  a  king,  skulk  thus  by  night  and  darkness 
and  carefully  conceal  my  object !" 

astrologers,  are  not  of  my  inTention.  Both  the  tnonymoutf'eiithor  of 
the  rapplement  to  Nicolai  de  JamslUa's  history,  and  the  Florentine 
chronicler,  Malespini,  make  mention  of  the  facts. 

**'  £x  his  &  aliis  pnesagiis,  q'us  coelum,  terra  et  mare  portonderant, 
intellectum  recipiens,  quod  ex  Dei  judicio  singula  videbantur  esse  talia 
prsparatoria  contra  eum.  Ulis  enim  temporibus  cometa,  qui  multos 
annos  claosns  sub  coeli  volumine  in  sai  apparitione  consuevit  beni([rnas 
invitare,  Ac  subsistentiflB  qnassare  dominia,  velut  solares  radios  suoe 
usque  ad  terras  lucidissima  cometa  eztendit.  Sed  quamquam  dicto 
Re^  de  suorum  proxima  ex  precedentibus  signis  desoIationlB  daretur 
intelligi,  consulens  tamen  augures,  &  requirens  astrologos,  mentie- 
ftantur  sibi  quodam  palliate  solamine,  per  longa  tempera  regnantiam,'' 
&C.  Ace. — Hist.  Anonymi. 

^  £  negli  anni  di  Cristo  mille  dugento  sessanta-quattro  d'Agosto  ap- 
parye  in  cielo  una  stella  cometa  con  grandi  raggi,  che  levandosi  dall* 
Oriente  con  grandi  razzi  insino  che  era  a  mezzo  il  cielo  verso  1'  occi- 
dente,  la  sua  coma  risplendea,  e  duro  tre  mesi,  ciod  nel  mese  di  No- 
vembre,  e  significava  diverse  varietadi,  che  furono  in  piii  parti,  e  moltl 
diseero,  che  apertamente  significo  la  yenuta  di  Carlo,  e  la  mutaxione 
che  segul  appresso  del  detto  anno  del  Regno  di  Sicilia  e  di  Puglia,  il 
quale  si  tramuto  per  la  morte  di  Manfiredi,  da'  Tedeschi  a'  Franceschi : 
e  altre  mutazioni  di  parti,  che  avvennero  ^  piii  citt^  di  Toscanna  e  di 
Lombardia,  ma  trail'  altre  mutazioni  questa  fu  evidente.  Come  la 
detta  istella  apparve,  Papa  Urbano  ammalo,  e  la  notte,  ch'  ella  venno 
meno,  pass^  di  questa  vita  in  Perugia,  e  quivi  fu  soppellito,  per  la  col 
morte  alquanto  tardo  la  venuta  di  Carlo.  £  Manfinedi  e  suoi  seguaet 
se  ne  rallegrarono,  awisando  che  morto  il  detto  Papa,  ch'  era  Franzeee, 
s'impedisse  la  detta  impress,"  &».  dec — ^Malespiiii,  apud  Moratori* 
0eript  Rer.  ItaL  vol.  viii. 
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**  Then  again,  I  say,  let  us  atop  abort  of  its  accompliah* 
meat !     We  are  yet  in  time  to  do  so." 

The  king  was  silent,  and  walked  with  hurried  and  irregular 
steps  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  ancient  arch  ;  but  of  a  sudden 
bis  eye  was  attracted  by  a  bright  meteoric  light,  which,  break- 
ing  away  from  the  hirsute  train  of  the  comet,  shot  across  the 
liea?ens,  and  irradiated  for  an  instant,  as  it  passed  oyer  it,  the 
opaque  gloom  in  which  he  was  walking.  *^  Ah !  what  mean 
these  dreadful  signs !"  said  he  then,  in  an  awful  whisper :  ^*  the 
course  of  nature  is  troubled,  the  fires  of  hell  seem  to  be  lighted 
in  the  heavens,  and  I  must  know,  if  such  knowledge  is  given  to 
mortal  men — Ijim  resolved  to  know  from  thy  African  necro- 
mancers what  ail  this  portends !" 

*<  My  prince,**  replied  the  old  Moor,  '^  my  steps  have  gone 
with  thy  steps  when  thou  wert  a  desolate  fugitive  :  I  have  fol- 
lowed thee  over  midnight  mountains  and  stormy  seas,-^in  the 
battle,  in  the  breach,  my  willing  hand  waved  ever  close  after 
thine,  and  my  heart  went  ever  with  thee, — but  this  time,  I  con- 
fess, I  follow  thee  less — " 

**  Then  follow  me  not  at  all,  slave  !*'  interrupted  the  impetu- 
ous Manfred :  ^<  I  can  meet  thy  wizards  alone,  though  their 
obscene  haunts  be  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  their  power 
such  as  the  warrior's  honest  sword  cannot  cope  with!*' 

**  My  prince,  where  thou  abidest  I  abide ;  and  whither  thou 
goest  I  go !  Ay  !  not  even  sin  shall  separate  us  ;  for  I  will 
share  even  tliat  with  thee  !'* 

*^  Sadik !  honest  Sadik  1**  replied  Manfred,  grasping  the 
Moor's  hand,  ^'  I  know  thy  faithfulness,  and  do  thou  excuse 
my  irritation.  I  have  not  been  always  thus  ;  but  the  falling  off 
of  friends,  the  maddening  persecutions  of  foes  ;  loud-tongued- 
calumny,  which  has  not  left  an  affection  of  my  heart  unwounded ; 
and  Treachery,  which  is  undermining  me  with  her  hundred 
bands,  have  almost  made  me  the  violent  capricious  monster 
mine  enemies  describe  me  to  be !"  He  might  have  added, 
that  misfortune  had  affected  his  understanding  and  judgment, 
and  made  him  obnoxious  to  superstition  in  an  extreme  degree  ; 
for,  had  the  current  of  his  fortunes  run  smooth  at  the  time,  he 
might  have  viewed  the  boding  comet  as  other  men  did,  with 
awe  in  truth,  but  without  the  impious  endeavour  to  ascertain  its 
import  by  magic  and  incantations. 

**'  Hist !  hist  t  Surely  I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  steps,*'  said 
Sadik,  who  had  determined  to  remonstrate  no  more  with  his 
royal  master* 

The  next  moment,  a  dark  moving  object  turned  the  comer 
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of  the  Roflnaii  raiiiB,  near  which  they  8tood»  and  advanced  to- 
wards  them  in  a  shadow  of  the  wall.  From  its  size  it  seemed 
rather  a  dog  tb^n  a  human  creature  ;  .but  there  being  no  light 
save  what  was  shed  by  the  lurid  comet,  the  impatient  Manfred 
could  not  ascertain  what  it  was,  until  it  stop|>ed  close  before 
him,  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  shade  in  which  he  and  his 
follower  stood.  By  the  red  glare  of  the  meteor,  which  at  the 
moment  concentrated  its  rays,  as  if  on  a  congenial  objecii  the 
king  then  made  out  the  form  of  a  dwarf,  diminutive  beyond  any 
creature  of  the  sort  he  had  ever  seen,  and  black  as  ebony.  It 
did  not  speak  ;  but,  after  bowing  its  turbaned  head,  it  wheeled 
round,  pointed  with  long  forky  fingers  in  the  direction  whence 
it  had  come ;  and  again,  shuffling  along  in  eastern  slippers 
that  seemed  to  be  shod  with  iron,  turned  the  corner  of  the  an- 
cient edifice. 

Manfred  and  Sadik  followed  the  dwarf  closely ;  and  had  not 
their  minds  been  so  thoroughly  preoccupied,  they  might  have 
felt  wonder  how  so  diminutive  an  object  could  walk  with  eo 
rapid  a  pace.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  keep  up  with 
it ;  and  when  it  stopped  under  the  frowning  walls  of  the  an- 
cient amphitheatre  of  Beneventum,  both  were  breathless. 

At  the  present  day,  tUs  Roman  work  is  but  pert  of  the 
skeleton  of  its  ancient  self;  its  materials  have  been  applied  to 
modem  usages  ;  its  walls,  that  could  resist  the  hand  of  Time, 
have  been  levelled  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  rude  hovels  built 
under  the  massy  segment  of  the  walled  circle — the  abodes  of 
Benevento's  most  squalid  misery.  But,  in  the  days  of  Man/red, 
the  edifice,  though  deserted,  was  almost  undegraded  :  the  walls 
closed  in  the  arena,  where  blood  no  longer  flowed,  but  where 
the  grass  grew,  the  bramble  and  the  thistle  ;  the  vomitoj  still 
gave  access  to  the  encircling  corridors ;  and  the  gradatory  seats, 
which,  though  stripped  of  their  marble,  were  otherwise  un- 
broken ;  and  through  one  of  these  passages  the  black  dwarf 
glided,  again  pointing  forward  with  his  long  forked  fingers. 
He  was  followed  by  Manfred  and  the  Moor,  who  instantly  found 
themselves  in  a  darkness  like  that  of  the  grave ;  and  it  was  not 
without  frequently  stumbling  over  the  rubbish  which  had 
collected  in  the  vomitory,  that  they  reached  the  arena  where 
the  comet  shed  a  partial  and  capricious  light.  In  the  midst  of 
that  circle  stood  three  figures,  that  might  have  been  mistaken, 
even  by  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  the  meteor,  for  three  marble 
statues — for  three  Roman  effigies  removed  firom  their  proper 
bases  and  niches  in  the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre — so  stark  and 
motionless  were  they.    On  nearer  approach,  however.  Man- 
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fired  saw  their  lips  move — ^tbeir  hands  ware  three  long,  white 
rods — and  perceived  that  though  the  white  robes  were  not  un- 
like the  Roman  tof^a,  they  had  each  an  oriental  turban  on  his 
bead,  and  a  long,  flowing  beard,  and  a  countenance,  and  com- 
plexion essentially  Eastern.  He  knew  them  for  the  seers  whom 
lie  had  appointed  to  meet  him  there. 

**  Great  prince,  we  are  ready  to  do  thy  bidding,  and  to  show 
thee  on  a  wall,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  things  that  are  to  befall  thee  ; 
bat  hence  thou  must  follow  us  alone ;  Sadik  must  remain  here ! 
—we  may  not  withdraw  the  dread  veil  that  conceals  futurity  to 
more  than  the  eyes  of  one  individual  at  a  time,'*  said  one  of 
the  magicians. 

**•  Almanzor !  seer  or  devil !  I  looked  not  for  this  when  I 
unwillingly  bore  my  lord's  summons  to  thee,"  said  the  faithful 
Sadik ;  nor  will  I  leave  my  master  alone  in  your  impious 
hands!" 

"Then  must  our  task  end  here  I"  murmured  Almanzor. 
*•*  We  cannot  thus  show  the  prince  his  fate !" 

**  Sadik !"  cried  Manfred,  in  a  voice  which  again  almost  ap- 
proached the  tone  of  anger,  ^^  thou  wilt  obey  my  orders  as  hath 
been  thy  wont,  and  remain  here !" 

^*  Dost  fear  that  we  would  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the 
friend  of  the  Saracens — of  the  generous  Manfred  ?"  said  one  of 
the  seers. 

'*  Dost  thou  think  it  a  pleasant  task  for  us  to  struggle  with 
the  spirits  of  another  world — to  wrench  from  them  the  mysteries 
of  futurity  ;  that  thou  shouldst  thus,  when  our  labour  and  an- 
guish are  undergone,  and  our  task  all  but  completed,  interrupt 
tm  by  thy  presence  V*  inquired  another  of  the  necromancers. 

"  We  can  read — not  control  destiny,"  said  the  third  :  "  the 
king*s  fate  will  be  what  it  is  to  be ;  but  were  we  of  power  to 
change  it,  we  would  make  it  brilliant  and  happy  ;  and  this  thou 
ought  to  know,  Sadik,  and  not  let  thy  suspicions  alight  upon 


lis." 


•*  Peace,  my  trusty  friend  !"  said  Manfred  to  the  Moor,  who 
was  again  about  to  remonstrate  :  '<  my  resolution  is  unalterably 
fixed  ;  I  will  see  what  these  men  can  show  me  ;  and  as  thou 
canst  not  see  it  with  me,  Uiou  must  await  my  return  on  this 
spot ! — There  !  not  a  word !  it  will  not  be  long  ere  T  return  !" 

With  these  words,  Manfred,  in  the  midst  of  the  seers,  and 
preceded  by  the  dwarf,  stepped  across  the  arena,  and  presently 
disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Moor,  in  a  murky  passage  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  amphitheatre.  Soon  after  he  had 
plunged  into  palpable  obscurity,  Sadik  heard  a  noise  like  that 
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of  a  heavy  iron  gate  revolving  on  its  binges ;  and  then  a  load 
clapf  like  thundet^  rolled  and  re-echoed  through  the  corridon 
and  passages  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  next  instant  a  sonnd, 
as  of  the  rushing  of  winds*  mixed  with  the  angry  lashing  of 
waters,  and  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  beneath  the  centre 
of  the  arena,  but  deep — deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — struck 
the  listening  earof  Sadik,  who  alone,  and  in  darkness, — for  the 
comet  now  did  little  more  than  make  a  *^  darkness  visible" — 
—began  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  already  to  wish 
most  impatiently  for  his  royal  master's  return.  The  silence  of 
the  grave  succeeded.  Within  the  lofty  walls  of  the  amphithea- 
tre not  even  the  laving  of  the  river  Galore  could  be  heard,  and 
the  breeze  of  night  had  died  away  in  whispers  among  the  ruins ; 
but  a  screechowl  came  and  hooted  most  melancholy  !  Sadik 
would  have  given  a  purse  of  gold  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice :  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  he  spoke  himself;  but  even  his 
own  voice,  in  that  wild,  ghostly  spot,  sounded  to  his  ear  se- 
pulchral, awful,  unnatural ! 

An  hour,  that  seemed  an  age  thus  passed,  and  Sadik,  whom 
no  earthly  terror  had  ever  overcome — who  had  stood  his  ground 
in  tlie  most  imminent  of  dangers,  was  on  the  point  of  running 
from  his  post,  when  he  caught  the  echoes  of  a  closing  door  ; 
then  the  louder  clap  of  another — and  saw  in  the  next  instant 
his  master,  Manfred,  rush  from  the  same  black  passage  into 
which  he  bad  entered. 

There  was  no  need  of  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reve- 
lations that  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  seers  ;  for  by  the  light 
of  the  comet,  which  now  glared  forth  from  the  clouds  that  had 
obscured  it,  as  if  to  hail  the  return  of  its  victim  within  the  cir^ 
cle  of  its  malevolent  influence,  Sadik  could  perceive  that 
Manfred's  frame  shook, — that  his  countenance  was  haggard, 
and  his  hair  on  end. 

^'  Let  us  leave  this  damned  spot !"  cried  he  to  the  Moor,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  was  more  than  horrid,  ^^  and  curse  the  mo- 
ment that  my  imbecility  led  me  to  it  I" 

With  hurried  and  uncertain  steps,  and  frequently  stumbling 
over  the  fallen  ruins  in  the  darkness,  the  king  and  his  faithful 
squire  leH:  the  frowning  amphitheatre  and  returned  homewards. 
The  Moor  spoke  not ;  for,  iiaving  been  unable  to  prevent  his 
royal  master's  folly,  he  would  not  reproach  him  for  it  when 
committed,  and  knew  not  what  elsq  to  say  ;  but  the  agitated 
Manfred,  from  time  to  time,  let  his  feelings  escape  him  in 
words. 

«<  Fool !  rash  fool  that  I  have  been !"  said  he,'^^  to  go  in  quest 
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«0f  my  cfilainities, — to  taste  in  one  envenomed  mprsely**to  diiuk 
4it  one  draught  the  wretchedness  that  is  to  crowd  upon  my 
■dosing  life !  I  have  borne  woes,  and  still  could  bear  them  one 
by  one  ;  but  to  have  them  precipitated  upon  me,  at  one  minute 
point  of  time,— to  stand  by  inactive,  and  see  the  worst  miseries 
of  mortality,  develop  themselves  to  mine  eye, — to  see  the 
whole,  and  the  end  of  all,  without  a  hope !  Oh !  this  is  too 
much!*'  And  after  sentences  of  this  sort,  he  would  some- 
times curse  the  African  seers  as  ibul  impostors,  and  vow  that 
what  they  had  represented  to  his  deluded  eyes  never  could  be 
bif  fate,  for  there  was  not  dishonour  and  injustice  enough  on 
•earth  to  realize  such  a  damnable  catastrophe,  nor  could  merci« 
ful  Heaven  permit  it. 

But  the  impressions  of  whatever  be  saw  in  the  wizards'* 
cavern  on  this  sad  night  were  not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Though,  when  fortune  seemed  to  smile  for  a  moment,  Manfred 
would  recover  the  original  strength  of  his  mind,  the  shadows  of 
superstition  would  haunt  him  at  every  contrary  turn  of  events, 
and  at  every  new  disappointment  the  horrid  fate  pictured  to 
bim  beneath  the  amphitheatre  of  Benevento  would  glare  on  his 
«yes,  strong,  and  appalling,  and  discouraging  as  the  writing  on 
the  walls  to  Belshazzar.  And  when  the  ill-omened  comet 
disappeared  ailter  his  interview  with  the  African  necromancers, 
and  the  terrified  people  breathed  again, — and  when  the  news 
-came  that  the  Pope  Urban  had  expired  the  very  night  that  the 
comet  had  evanished  and  that  Manfred  had  consulted  his  fate, 
-—those  very  circumstances,  which  otherwise  would  have  re* 
newcd  his  hopes,  only  heightened  his  despair,  for  both  events 
bad  been  developed  to  him  by  tbe  seers ;  and  when  so  correct 
in  part,  they  might  be  true  in  the  whole ;  and  he  felt  his  dee- 
tiny  would  be  accomplished  in  the  awful  manner  they  had 
ehown  him. 

Yet  was  not  Manfred  a  man  to  resign  himself  calmly  to  his 
fate,  though  he  might  feel  it  to  be  inevitable :  every  precaution 
of  an  experienced  statesman  and  warrior  was  put  intcKplay,  to 
meet  the  French  prince  and  the  Italian  Guelphs  :  be  recalled 
bis  tried  German  cohorts  from  upper  Italy  ;♦  he  armed  the 
Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  galleys,  that  were  joined  by  a  fleetiof 
the  Ghibeliine  Pisans ;  and  presenting  hhnself  personally,  now 
at  Naples,  now  at  Capua,  now  at  Ceperano,  and  now  at  Bene- 
vento, and  at  all  the  points  important  for  the  defence  of  bis 

*  ^  £t  Theutonicorum  cohortes,  quM  per  ItaEam  qparserat,  sonegit*" 
fiiaU  Anonymi,  Supplementum. 

Vol.  Ih— 7    . 
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kingdoiDy  he  seemed  endowed  with  ubiquity^  or  a  rapidly  of 
motion  far  above  human.  But  like  Saul,  afler  the  witch  of 
Endor  ^^  bad  divined  unto  him  by  the  familiar  spirit,"  and 
brought  up  '^  him  whom  he  named,'*  Manfred  felt  the  cold 
hand  of  Despair  grasping  his  heart,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
heroism  and  exertions  :  at  the  council-board,  or  in  his  war-sad- 
dle ;  on  the  walls  of  his  fortified  towns,  as  in  the  bower  of  the 
Countess  of  Caserta,  his  beloved  sister,  whom  he  would  still  find 
time  to  visit,  the  flitting  images  in  the  cavern,  that  told  too  plain 
a  story,  would  rise  before  his  eyes,  and  at  times  *<  he  was  sore 
afraid,  and  there  was  no  strength  in  him." 

Meanwhile,  events  came  on  with  precipitous  rapidity ;  and 
every  event  was  against  the  cause  of  Manfred,  and  most  fa- 
vourable to  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  afler  having  been  crowned 
at  Rome  King  of  the  Twx)  Sicilies,  by  four  cardinals  appointed 
by  the  pope,  was  now  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  with  a 
formidable  army,  which  the  pontifi*  had  again  declared  to  be 
engaged  in  a  "  holy  war  I" 

This  was  the  crisis  that  was  to  decide  the  doubts  the  devoted 
Sadik  had  ventured  to  entertain  as  to  the  "  two-faced  race," 
and  to  show  whether  the  Apulian  barons  would  be  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  Manfred,  which  most  undeniably  had  nationality 
and  patriotism  in  its  favour,  or  whether  they  would  hy  their 
kingdom  at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

The  doubts  were  soon  resolved  into  melancholy  certainty, 
for  the  Count  Giordano  di  Lancia,  the  king's  maternal  uncle, 
reached  Manfred  at  Capua  with  the  astounding  intelligence, 
that  his  brother-in-law,  the  Count  of  Caserta,  had  betrayed  at 
Ceperano  the  approaches  to  tlie  kingdom  and  the  passage  of 
the  river  Garigliano,*  and  now,  from  the  camp  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  alleged  as  the  motive  and  justification  of  his  treachery, 
the  horrid  calumny  of  his  enemies, — the  incestuous  love  of 
Manfred  for  his  sister  and  Caserta's  wife  \  The  unfortunate 
Suabian,  after  a  paroxysm  of  indignation  and  rage,  doubting 
now  of  the  fidelity  of  all  around  him,  and  particularly  of  those 
Apulian  barons  who  were  allied  to  the  Count  of  Caserta,  found 
himself  constrained  to  the  humiliation  of  attempting  to  treat 
for  peace  with  his  successful  rival ;  but  when  his  ambassadors 
reached  the  tent  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  only  answer  they 
received  from  the  French  prince 


*  The  anonymous  chronicler,  whose  authority  I  have  used  in  several 

instances,  l&roents  that  *^  ad  malum  destinatns  Manfredus,  qui  apud 

Ceperanum  gentis  sue  resistentiam  ordinare  debebat,  passus  Regai 

•cuos,  &  sine  custodiiD  monitione  reliquit,  at  liber  ad  refiuun  aditoi 

ateat  imnuois. '  «  I 
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^**feU  the  Sultan  of  Luceria  that  I  will  neither  havlg  peace 
nor  tmoe  with  him,  and  that  soon  I  will  send  him  to  hell,  or  he 
shall  send  me  to  paradise  !"* 

With  so  uncompromising^  a  foe,  the  sword  was  indeed  the 
only  umpire,  and  this  Manfred  prepared  to  wield  as  became 
him ;  but  as  he  marched  with  the  Count  Giordano  di  Lancia 
to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Benevento,  whence,  if  etpedient^ 
he  could  retire  into  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  the  scene  of  his 
early  achievements  and  glory ^  his  mind  was  farther  depressed 
with  the  news  that  the  Rocca  d'Arce^  a  fortress  deemed  im' 
pregnable,  and  the  strong  town  of  San  Germano,  garrisoned 
by  his  Saracens,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjoa 
through  a  disgraceful  mixture  of  carelessness,  cowardice^  and 
treachery  on  the  part  6f  those  entrusted  with  their  defence* 

As  Manfred  passed  again  through  the  triumplial  arch  of 
Hadrian,  and  under  the  walls  of  Benevento's  amphitheatre,  he 
sadly  mused  to  himself.  ^'  The  story  of  my  adventurous,  ca- 
lumniated life  is  rapidly  winding  up  :  the  shadows  that  here 
flitted  before  my  eyes  will  soon  be  bloody  realities  !  my  heart 
is  broken  already  by  the  evil  tongues  and  treacherous  deeds  of 
those  from  whom  I  merited  better  things. ^^  But  he  had  noW 
the  decision  of  despair,  and  he  added  :  "  Yet  I  will  not  fall  an 
easy,  humble  prey.  I  was  bom  a  prince ;  I  have  won  and 
worn,  and  yet  wear,  a  crown ;  and  my  death  shall  be  worthy 
of  a  king !  Let  the  account  of  blocnd  be  on  mine  enemies' 
heads  ;  but,  by  my  soul !  it  shall  flow  in  torrents  ere  Manfred  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  whose  insulted  manes  might  invigorate 
my  arm  had  I  no  other  incentive  !'^ 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  last  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  about  three  months 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  fatal  comet  (for,  wheneyer 
there  is  a  deed  of  hohror  and  blood,  the  chroniclers  are  scru- 
pulously particular  in  marking  the  precise  date),  that  the  inva- 
ding army,  after  a  disastrous  march,  appeared  on  the  beautiftd 
plain  that  surrounds  Benevento,  and  encamped  at  about  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  city  walls — of  one  mile  from 
the  main  body  of  the  army  of  Manfred.     With  the  river  Calore 

*  Giovanni  Villani,  lib*  7.  and  Angelo  di  Costanzo,  lib.  1.  Gibbon 
Bays  that  the  diBaJQTection  of  bis  Christian  subjects  compelled  Manfred 
to  enlist  Saracens :  and  that  this  odious  succour  will  explain  wh/ 
Charles  gave  him  a  Mahometan  title,  which  however  might  haTe  been 
applied  as  well  to  his  father  Frederic,  and  to  himself  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  career.  But  some  authorities  state,  that  at  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  French  army  from  beyond  the  Alps,  Manfred  had 
even  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  recruit  among  the  Moortu 
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SowiDg  b^twe^n  him  and  the  eneinj,  with  the  strong  citjr  iir 
hka  rear,  and  other  local  advantages,  Manfred  committed  a  fault 
in  giving  battle  to  the  army  of  Charles,  which  was  already 
suffering  firom  want  of  provisions,  and  would  have  soon  been 
reduced  to  the  direst  necessities.  But  Manfred  was  a  doomed 
man ;  and  issuing  from  Benevento,  and  crossing  the  river,  he 
drew  himself  up  in  order  of  battle  in  tlie  open  part  of  the  plaioi 
called  Santa  Maria  della  Grandella,  and  at  a  spot  particularly 
denominated  La  Pietra  a  Rossetto— a  spot,  be  it  said,  of  love- 
liness and  tranquillityrthat  still  bears  the  same  name  among  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  is  consecrated  by  a 
little  rustic  chapel,  where  the  pensive  traveller  may  pause  in 
melancholy  speculation,  as  to  whose  white  bones  are  those 
which  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  black,  rich 
foil ;  or  utter  a  prayer  for  the  long-since  departed,  or  a  better 
supplication  that  this  beautiful  Italian  champaign  be  nevet 
again  visited  by  a  foreign  foe  1 

It  was  the  lovely  morning  of  a  mild  day  that  seemed  like 
spring  ;  for  the  winter,  as  if  to  favour  the  invading  army,  was 
unusually  gentle*  this  year,  when  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
arranged  his  brilliant  cavalry  in  three  brigades,  the  first  of 
which,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  German  horse,  was  headed 
by  the  Count  Galvano  ;  the  second,  of  a  thousand  horse,  Tus* 
cans,. Lombards,  and  Germans,  was  commanded  by  Count  Gi* 
ordano-  di  Lancia,  while  Manfred  retained  to  himself  the  third* 
which  was  composed  of  fourteen  hundred  horse,  Apulians  and 
Saracensw 

As  the  galfant  Suabian  cast  his  eyes  along  the  well-appointed 
squadrons, — as  he  found  himself  on  a  battle-field,  where  he  had 
so  oflen  triumphed, — as  his  war-steed  pawed  the  earth,  as  if 
impatient  for  the  mel^e,  or  bounded  over  the  sward,  from  flank 
to'  flank  of  the  bold-looking  army,  he  felt  his  spirits  revive ; 
the  sense  of  his  inevitable  doom  haunted  him  no  longer,  and 
he  prepared  his  soldiers  for  the  combat  with  a  buoyant  and  en? 
ergetic  speech. 

On  the  opposite  side,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  in  talent,  spirit, 
and  valour*  was  no* unworthy  rival,  addressing  his  troops  with 
the  brief  words,  **The  day  we  have  so  much  desired  is  come 
at  last,"t  drew  up  his  cavalry  into  four  brigades.    It  was  a 

*  ^^  £  ilvemo  sterao  si  vestl  d*  an  insolita  placidezza  per  favorirli." 
— Muratori,  Annali. 

t  The  chronicler  Giovanni  Villani  gives  Charles  of  Anjou'e  words 
in  kit  French :  ^^  Venu  eit  le  jon  ce  nos  avons  tant  disire."— SorigU. 
Rer.  ItaL  vol.  ziii. 
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MelflmcEioIy  sighf,  and  which  unfortunate  Italy  has  too  often 
seen  repeated,  to  see  here  Italians  joined  with  the  Ultramontane 
invaders,  fighting  against  Italians  ;  for,  besides  a  considerable 
body  of  Romans  that  reinforced  Charleses  second  brigade,  the 
fourth  was  composed  entirely  of  four  hundred  Florentines, 
emigrants  and  Guelphs,  undy  the  command  of  the  brave  Count 
Guide  Guerra. 

To  begin  the  bloody  contest,  Manfred  pushed  forward  hi» 
light  infantry,  composed  chiefly  of  Saracen  archers.  These 
devoted  Mussulmans  rushed  across  the  plain  with  tremendous 
cries  on  the  French  infantry,  who,  according  to  the  anonymous 
chronicler,  shouted  out  at  the  approach  of  the  Saracens^  ^^  These 
are  swine  that  come  upon  us  with  so  much  noise  !"^ 

The  swine,  howeverf  comported  themselves  like  able  sol- 
diers,  and  made  such  a  massacre  of  the  infantry  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  firing  at  them  from  a  distance  with  their  acute  arrows, 
that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  French  fell  like  sheep 
in  the  plains  of  Apulia  when  struck  by  the  baneful  winds  from 
the  mountains  of  Dalmatia.f  But  these  were  at  best  ignoble 
victims  and  inglorious  victors,  for  the^infantry  went  for  little 
in  these  days.  And  now,  to  sustain  their  retreating  crowds, 
the  gay  chivalry  of  France  were  put  in  motion^  Ere  they 
charged,  the  pope's  legate,  who  was  with  the  army  of  Charles, 
advanced  to  the  head  of  their  squadrons  and  blessed  their  arms, 
and  gave  them  plenary  absolution  for  all  their  sins,  as  warriors 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  God  !  Then  for  a  moment — a  mo* 
ment  of  breathless  interest — ^the  gallant  chevaliers  shook 
8word*and  lance,  raised  themselves  in  their  stirrups,  and  gazed 
across  the  fair,  open  plain,  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  ejk 
ploits — in  the  next,  with  bounding  steeds,  that  shook  the  soil 
like  an  earthquake,  and  with  the  soul-shaking,  national  war- 
cry  of  "  Montjoie !  Montjoie,  chevaliers !"  they  were  on  the 
foe.  The  Saracen  archers  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  the 
French  horse ;  but  the  Suabian  chivalry  was  as  hardy  and  valor* 
ous  as  the  French :  Manfred  threw  his  first  or  German  bri- 
gade across  the  plain  of  Grandella,  with'  the  responding  war- 
ery  of  ^'  Suabian  chevaliers  1   Hurra  for  Suabia !" 

The  shock  of  armed  horse  and  man  was  tremendous-^the 
earth  waved  and  groaned  beneath  the  plunging  hoofs  of  the 

*  **  Porci  sant  isti,  qui  ad  no0  cam  tanto  clamore  dsseendunt'* 
t «  £t  yeluti  greges  ovium  in  campis  Apuliie,  qutndo  Boream  da* 
^InatisB  derivatam  montibus  patiuntur,  qaali  caduco  morbo  confecte 
aioral  et  wMio  in  multitudine  eoncidont." — Soript*  Rer.  ItaL  vol.  viiL 

7^ 
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wir«8teeds ;  the  bnght  lances^  the  swords,  and  thfe  helms  of  tfa# 
mingling  foes,  threw  back  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  like 
lightning.,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  echoed  with  the  shoals  of 
**  Montjoie^  Chevaliers  I'*  and  '*  Hurra  for  Suabia!"  This 
was  a  time  and  tide  to  give  courage  to  a  coward  :  Manfred^ 
who  was  a  hero,  felt  his  heart  6o^d  with  *^  the  rapture  of  the 
fight ;"  erect  on  his  stirrups,  with  his  sword  pointed  to  the  con* 
fiict,  and  his  keen  eye  fixed  on  his  gallant  Germans,  he  watched 
their  prowess,  and  soon  had  the  proud  satisfaction  to  see  thd 
French  chivalry  repulsed  by  their  headlong  attack. 

There  was  now  an  awful  pause  in  the  fights  but  it  was  only 
nomentary,  for  the  first  line  of  Charles  of  Anjou's  horse  was 
supported  by  warriors  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  bri- 
gades, and  Manfred  charged  with  forces  also  augmented.  As 
the  eyes  of  that  unhappy  prince  were  struck  wrth  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  brigade  of  the  Tuscan  Guelphs,  who  fought  for 
Charles,  he  coufd  not  help  complaining  of  the  absence  of  the 
Ghibelline  Italians,  who  had  promised  him  the  succour  of  their 
arms.  "  Where  are  they  ?"  cried  he^ — "  where  are  my  Ghi- 
bellinesf  whom  I  have  so  served  with  my  arms  and  my  trea- 
sures ?  They  desert  me  in  my  hour  of  need ! — But  as  for 
those  brave  Guelphs,"  he  added,  in  admiration  of  their  cour- 
age, though  exercised  against  himself,  **  they  can  in  nowise 
lose  in  this  day's  battle !"  meaning  hereby,  that  if  he  were 
Tictorious,  he  would  be  the  friend  of  these  Guelphs,  whom  he 
saw  so  faithful  to  the  party  they  had  embraced.* 

The  battle  now  raged  with  all  its  fury — the  melee  was  all 
but  general.  For  a  long  time  the  valour  of  the  parties  held 
Tictory  in  suspense;  but  two  manoeuvres  are  reported,  by  the 
writers  of  the  time,  as  having  made  it  incline  to  Charles  of 
Anjou.  In  the  midst  of  the  combat  be  gave  orders  to  his 
troops  to  aim  at  the  horses  of  their  adversaries,  which  was 
hitherto  considered  among  knights  as  a  cowardly  and  dishon- 
ourable action.  The  Germans  thus  lost  the  advantages  they 
had  gained.  Charles  had  armed  his  French  knights  with 
pointed  swordsf  or  rapiers,  instead  of  the  broad  swords  which 
were  used  by  the  troops  of  Manfred ;  and  when,  in  the  thick 
.  ef  the  fight,  as  the  Italians,  and  Germans,  and  Saracens  raised 
their  arms  to  strike  with  their  cutting  weapons,  that  could  have 
little  effect  on  bodies  and  limbs  cased  in  armour,  the  French 
were  instructed  to  aim  with  their  thrusting  swords  under  the 

*  H  Dov'  d  ^rajato  ch'  io  ho  di  parte  Ghibellina,  la  quale  ho  taiit9« 
Wirvltere  OMtse  ia  loro  tanto  tesorof''  Sic.  &o,-~Ric»  Malespini. 
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IOmf|)its,*  exposed  by  the  action  of  tiieir.  enemies.*  In  this 
last  manner  many  of  the  Suabian*s  warriors  were  put  hors-de* 
comb€U,  and  his  army  wavered  before  the  i;isidious  French* 

But  Manfred's  line  of  reserve,  or  fourth  brigade,  which  was 
composed  of  fourteen  hundred  Saracen  and  Apulian  horse^ 
and  which  he  commanded  in  person,  had  not  yet  come  into 
action,  and  its  fresh  charge  on  troops  already  fatigued  might 
make  the  day  his  own.  Of  the  faith  and  valour  of  the  Sanra- 
cens  he  had  never  had  ground  to  doubt;  he  thought  it  neces<> 
sary,  however,  to  exhort  his  Christian  subjects — ^his  Jtahans  ; — 
but  this  was  the  crisis  of  the  fears  and  treachery  of  his  Apu- 
iian  barons,  who,  with  the  grand  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Count  drSerra,and  other  men  of  lofty  lineage  and  name,  but 
menial  hearts,  instead  of  charging  on  the  foe,  fled  the  field  : 
and  they  were  followed  in  their  ignominious  flight  by  the 
greater  part  of  th%  strong  and  intact  oohort^ 

**  By  the  soul  of  the  Prophet !"  exclaimed- the  Moor  Sadik) 
who  rode  by  the  side  of  his  betrayed  master,  ^*  this  is  but  what 
I  foresaw  on  tbe  bridge  of  Benevento !  My  hour  may  be  ar* 
rived  ;  but  God  is  great  t  I  shall  die  as  I  have  livedo  a  faithful 
8o]dier--^and  before  the  angel  of  death  waves  his  black  pinions 
ever  my  old  head,  let  me  enregister  a  curse  against  these  false 
Apulians.  May  some  scribe,  whose  words  are  to  be  immortalt 
as  the  blessed  words  of  the  Koran,  record  theif  base  and 
damnable  desertion  !  May  their  posterity  be  a  shame  and  a 
ridicule  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  may  they  be  al- 
ternately betrayed  and  oppressed  by  every  power  that  comes 
against  them!" 

When  Manfred  saw  his  false  barons  flee,  the  scenes  of  the 
cavern  again  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  bis  doom  was  again 
upon  himr  But  he  knew  that  doom  was  not  an  inglo* 
rious  one,  and  was  ready  to  die  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  prolong  his  life  with  disgrace.  Aa 
be  fastened  his  helmet  on  his  head,  his  silver  eagle,  which  had 
so  oflen  sbone  in  battle  and  victory^  detached  itself  from  his 
easque  and  fell  on  the  pummd  of  his  saddle*    *^  Hoc  est  sig'- 

{    *  Mnratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  ann.  1266,  vol.  vii. 

tThe  immortal  Dante  has  certainly  rendered  tho  etibjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  Apnlians,  as  they  were  then  generally  called*, 
service,  in  speaking  of  the  fall  of  Manfred  and  of  Conradin  :-^ 

M  £  P  altra  il  cui  ossame  ancor  s'  accoglie  *^~ 

A  Ceperan,  la  dove  fa  bugiardo 
Ciatcttn  Pugliese ;  e  la  da  Tagliacozzo, 
OvB  eenz^  arme  vuise  il  vecchio  Alardo." 

L'  Inferno,  canto  28« 
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nam  Dei  !'*  exclaimed  he  to  the  few  of  his  frienda  who  still  re« 
mained  near  him :  **  I  fastened  on  my  eagle  with  my  own 
handS)  and  it  is  not  chance  that  makes  it  fall  !'* 

Still — **  Hurra,  for  Suabia!"  shouted  Sadik,  as  he  galloped 
with  Manfred  and  the  Saracens  of  the  cohort  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  that  was  now  evidently  coming  to  a  speedy  con* 
elusion  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  trusty  Moor  had 
not  the  pang  to  see  his  royal  master  fall,  for  he  was  himself 
transfixed  by  a  French  lance^  and  died  with  the  war-cry  of 
Manfred  on  his  tongue. 

Without  his  eagle-crest,  or  any  other  sign  of  royalty  on  his 
person,  and  fighting  ^<  en  franc  chevalier,"  the  King  of  the  Twa 
Sicilies  was  at  length  slain  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  by  a 
French  warrior  who  did  not  know  him.  But  not  even  death 
eould  stop  the  infernal  hatred  of  his  enemies ! 

"  For  three  days,"  says  the  Florentine  chronicler,  «*  they 
searched  among  the  slain  for  the  body  of  Manfred,  which  could 
not  be  found — and  it  was  not  known  whether  he  was  killed,  or 
taken,  or  had  escaped  :  and  then  he  was  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  field,  and  recognised  by  several  marks  or  signs  about  his 
person,  by  a  valet  of  his  army  ;  and  this  menial  put  his  royal 
body  across  the  back  of  an  asa,  and  came  to  the  French  camp 
crying,  "  Who  will  buy  Manfred  ?  Who  will  buy  Manfred  ?" 
for  which  he  was  beaten  with  a  stick  by  one  of  the  barons  of 
King  Charles ;  and  the  body  of  Manfred  was  carried  before 
King  Charles :  and  he,  still  in  uncertainty,  summoned  all  the 
Apulian  barons,  his  prisoners^  and  asked  of  each  of  them 
whether  it  was  indeed  Manfred  ;  and  they  all  timidly  answered 
ye*  i  The  Count  Giordano  beat  his  face  with  both  his  hands, 
weeping  and  exclaiming,  ^<  Oime,  Signor  mio  I"*  for  which 
he  was  much  commended  by  the  French,  and  by  some  of  his 
barons  Charles  was  intreated  to  give  the  body  the  honour  of 
sepulture  :  and  the  king  answered  and  said,  ^^  Yes,  I  would  do 
it  with  good- will,  were  he  not  excommunicated  :"t  and  for 
this  account  he  would  not  permit  the  body  to  be  deposited  in 
holy  ground ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  Benevento  Man* 

*Ii 
dono« 
mio 

■aviot , 

mento  della  milizia,  gloria  de'  Regi,  perchd  mi  d  negato  un  coltello,  ch' 
io  mi  poteui  uccidere  per  aecompagnarti  alia  morte,  come  ti  aono* 
nolle  miierie !"  Inveprefl,  Annali  di  Palermo,  torn.  3,  ai  quoted  by 
Criannone,  Istoria  Civile,  lib.  zix. 

t  Gtovamii  Villani  here  agrain  attempta  French :  ^  Si  fereia  je  roloiv^ 
fienfM  Ittj  Be  foat  aeemDivBi^." 
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fred  was  buried,  and  over  the  sepulchre  etery  soldier  of  his 
eneniy's  army  threw  a  stone;  whence  they  made  a  great 
mound  of  stones  :  but  then,  it  was  said,  by  command  of  the 
pope,  the  Bishop  of  Cosenza  had  it  dragged  from  that  sepulchre 
and  sent. out  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  holy  ground  (terra 
di  chiesa},  and  it  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verdoi 
on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Campagna.'' 

A  skeptical  historian,'*  in  relating  the  threat  of  Charles  ef 
Anjou  to  send  him  to  hell,  would  not  decide  on  what  was  Man* 
fred's  doom  in  the  other  world ;  but  Dante  (himself  a  Ghi- 
belline),  who  has  eternized  the  infamy  of  his  subjects,  has  col- 
located the  unfortunate  gallant  king  in  the  purifying  regions  of 
purgatory,  where  he  makes  him  relate  his  own  fate  in  verses  of 
exquisite  pathos. f 

The  beautiful  Countess  of  Caserta,  the  devoted*  sister  of 
Manfred;  whose  attachment  had  been  converted  into  so  horrid 
a  crime,  and  whose  name  was  so  identified  with  that  of  her 
brother,  did  not  long  survive  him.  She  died  the  prisoner  of 
Charles  of  Anjou. 

But  if  the  fate  of  the  Suabian  prince  was  a  cruel  one,  that  of 
Us  fickle,  wavering,  unfaithful  subjects  was  scarcely  less 
lamentable ;  for  the  conquerors  showed  little  mercy  or  distinc* 
tioD  between  their  friends  and  foes,  but  committed  upon  the 
Neapolitans  every  excess  of  debauchery,  avarice,  and  ferocity. 
The  city  of  Benevento,  which  had  made  no  resistance,  was  for 
eight  days  given  up  to  pillage  and  murder.  Not  only  were 
the  men  massacred,  but  the  women,  the  children^  the  aged, 
were  slaughtered  in  the  arms  of  each  other ;  and  Benevento,  at 
the  end  of  that  butchery,  presented  nothing  but  deserted  housesr 
whose  thresholds  and  walls  were  everywhere  stained  with 
blood.  Ab  the  overbearing,  insolent  French  spread  tliemselves 
through  thelcingdom,  and  as  the  government  of  the  iron-hearted 
Charles  of  Anjou  became  more  known,  the  too-late  repentant 
subjects  compared  it  with  the  gentle  regimen  of  Manfred,  and 
generally  confessed  that  they  had  unjustly  considered  the  Sua-^ 
bian  a  rapacious  wolf  (fe  lupum  credebamus  rctpacem  inter  otoes 
pascuiB  hujus  Regni)j  but,  confronted  with  the  Angevin,  he 
was  a  very  lamb  {agnum  mansuetum  te  JvM9e  cognacimus  !)1^ 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  t  See  L'lnferno,  canto  zxriii. 

f  Hist.  Anonymi,  Supplementum,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  viii. 

NoTK. — ^Those  of  my  readem  who  are  familiar  with  Itnlian  history, 
w31  bo  aware  that  the  character  I  have  given  to  Manfred's  attach- 
sifBt  to  his  sister  varies  from  the  general  account.    I  may  say,  how- 
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«T«r,  in  defence  of  my  correetnets,  that  the  horrid  aocutation  war 
made  bj  enemies  who  misrepresented  him  in  eveiy  thin^  else — ^that  the 
Gnelphs  themselves  told  the  story  in  different  and  contradictory  ways, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  centuries  after  Manfred's  death  that  the  fool 
tale,  of  which  there  was  erery  donbt,  was  told  as  a  piece  of  authentic 
eated  history.  Had  presumptive  evidence  been  on  the  oUior  side,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  introduced  the  episode  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  nor  can  all  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  relieve  me  from  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  or  disgust,  on  reading  Tassoni's  Version  of  the  Loves 
of  Manfred  and  the  Countess  of  Caserta.  (See  ^^  La  Secchia  Rapitar" 
canto  z.) 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 
A.  D.  1282  to  1300. 

FROM  THX  BXCILUN  TE8FBR8,  TO  TBE  END  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

[A.  D.  1282.J  After  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  *^  Vespers,"  br 
which  the  SiciUans  arenged  themselves  ^*  for  the  rod  of  iron  with  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  governed  them,  his  taxes,  fines,  and  confiscations ; 
for  the  pride  of  the  French  conquerors,  their  insufferable  incontinence, 
and  the  violence  committed  by  them  on  the  women  of  the  island  ;" 
Sicilj  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  whose  wife,  Costanza, 
was  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Manfred,  and  the  last  of  the  Suabian 
branch ;  and,  as  such,  could  advance  some  claim  to  what  was  nven 
her  by  the  Sicilian  nation,  prixicipally  through  the  intrigues  of  that 
most  astonishing  of  conspirators,  Giovanni  di  Procida. 

The  Tuscan  chronicler,  Giovanni  Villani,  has  recorded  a  touching 
expression  of  the  anguish  and  despondency  of  Charles  of  Anjou*s 
mind,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  that  beautiful 
island  : — **  My  Lord  God !"  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^  since  tit  hath 
pleased  thee  to  turn  fortune  against  me,  grant  at  least  that  my  descent 
from  the  pinnacle  of  my  power  and  glory  be  made  by  little  steps  !"— 
(Chron.  lib.  7,  cap.  Ixi.)  He  determined,  however,  on  an  exterminating 
war  to  recover  Sicily.  In  his  first  enterprise— the  siege  of  Messina-— 
he  was  completely  roiled,  and  forced  to  a  disgraceful  retreat.  He  was 
followed  by  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  ^  il  piii  valoroso  ed  avventurato  con- 
dottiere  d'  annate  navali  che  fosse  allora,"*  who  took  twenty*five  of 
his  galleys,  and  burned  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  eighty  uscieri,  or 
transports ;  and  this  under  the  bjcb  of  the  fiery  Charles,  who  gnawed 
bis  sceptre,  or  truncheon  (apparently  a  usual  trick  of  his),  with  im- 
potent rage. 

Interdictions  and  excommunications  were  liberally  fulminated  by  the 
pope  (at  the  time  little  more  than  a  creature  of  the  French  conquer- 
ors), but  the  wrongs  of  the  Sicilian  people  had  been  real  and  excessive  ; 
their  spirit  was  patriotic  and  unanimous,  and  the  spiritual  thunders  of 
the  pontiff  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  temporal  arms  of  the  king. 

In  Upper  Italy>  the  insane  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  con- 
tinaed  to  distract  nearly  every  one  of  the  little  states.  As  the  still 
powerful  Charles  of  Anjou  headed  and  protected  the  Guelph  party,  it 
w«t  generRlly  faooenfbl)  though  it  sustained  a  nngiiinRry  reverse^Uui 
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year  at  Forli,  afunst  whieb  GhibelUno  city  the  pope  had  loii|f  been 
carrying  on  a  reaiorsoleaB  war,  and  spending  in  it  the  money  collected 
fi>om  the  devout  for  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  same  year 
also  saw  the  commencement  of  a  war  between  the  Genoese  and  Pisansv 
^described  then  as  ^*  popoli  amenduo  potentissimi  per  terra  e  per  mare,** 
which  did  not  end  until  Pisa  was  utterly  ruined. 

We  cannot  even  give  a  list  of  the  stupid  Italian  oembatants  during 
thb  period  ;  but  may  remark  generally,  that  their  discord  was  fomented 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  pope,  as  it  was  after  by  other  kings  and 
pontiffs,  in  the  design  of  weakening  each  by  these  unnatural  warfareaa 
and  then  of  subjecting  thorn  all. 

<*It  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  who  -unites  the  judgment  and 
acuteness  of  a  philosopher  to  the  feeling  of  a  true  poet,  "  that  the 
noblest  works  of  human  genius  have  been  produced  in  times  of  tumult, 
when  every  man  was  his  own  master,  and  all  things  were  open  to  all. 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton  appeared  in  such  times,  and  we  may  add 
Virgil."  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  Italy  :  during  these  troubloua 
times,  not  only  did  Dante  imbibe  that  spirit  which  was  to  render  him 
immortal,  but  the  energies  of  the  Italians  were  roused  to  the  very  ut- 
tnost  in  every  little  republic ;  and-the  seeds  of  enterprise,  and  emula- 
tion, and  intellectual  greatness  wore  sown  on  every  hand.  But  the 
final  result  of  this  turbulent  course  of  things  must  be  the  destruction 
of  the  very  spirit  and  greatness  it  elicited,  and  so  it  proved  in  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1283.]  Charles  of  Anjou,  ailer  his  reverses  the  preceding 
year,  took  the  romantic  step  of  challenging  Peter  of  Arragon  to  a  per- 
sonal encounter.  The  place  chosen  for  the  duel  was  Bordeaux,  then 
belonging  te  the  King  of  England,  whose  consent  it  was  deemed  necea- 
sary  to  obtain.  The  day  fixed  was  the  15th  of  May  of  the  present 
year  ;  and  it  had  been  declared  by  the  two  royal  rivals,  that  which- 
ever of  them  should  be  vanquished,  or  fail  in  his  appointment  there, 
should  not  only  lose  all  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  but  be  deprived, 
moreover,  of  his  hereditary  states,  of  the  title  of  king,  and  banished 
for  ever  from  all  society  of  nobles  and  knights,  as  a  felon,  a  traitor,  and 
a  man  without  honour.  Each  of  the  sovereigns  was  to  be  accom* 
panied  to  the  lists  by  a  hundred  knights  of  character  and  fame. 

The  pope,  who  did  not  admire  or  approve  of  this  precious  piece  of 
royal  romance  and  chivalry,  did  what  ho  could  to  dissuade  Charles ; 
and  King  Edward  of  England  declared  by  letter  that  he  would  not 
give  his  sanction  and  securities  for  the  duel  within  his  dominions,  were 
ne  even  to  rain  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  by  so  doing.  But 
nothing  could  cool  the  ardour  of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  and  on  the  day 
appointed,  his  relative,  Philip  the  Bold,  the  French  king,  advanced  to 
within  a  day's  distance  of  Bourdeaux,  with  a  vast  number  of  lords  and 
knights,  and  a  body  of  three  thousand  men-at-arms ;  while  Charles 
went  on  to  the  city  and  entered  it,  with  his  hundred  knights  chosen 
from  among  the  boldest  chivalry  of  Provence,  France,  and  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Peter  of  Arragon,  having  left  his  Queen  Cos- 
tanza  as  Regent  of  Sicily,  of  which  he  had  created  Giovanni  di  Pro* 
cida  grand  chancellor,  had  set  out  to  keep  his  appointment.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  deficient  in  personal  courage ;  but  the  King 
of  England  had  not  guarantied  the  field  :  the  King  of  France  was  at 
kand — he  might  apprehend  treachery,  and  certainly  did  not  appear  in 
iba  lilts,  where  Charles  renxained  on  horseback  till  ianset,  his  trumpets 
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Mim^^  tiie  diaHeng*,  aad  his  hvnld  reptatiag  at  iBtervak  tha  nama 
of  th«  repreant  Peter  of  Arragon.  AfWr  the  time  preecribed  bj  the 
QMS  of  chivalry  had  elapeed,  Charles  repaired  to  the  Seneiehal  of 
England,  who  ^oremed  Bonrdeauz,  and  claiming  hie  attestations  to  all 
that  had  passed,  and  declaring  Peter  to  be  a  coward,  and  obnoxious  to 
all  th«  losses  and  dishonour  included  in  the  letter  of  the  challenge,  rod* 
away. 

Sevaral  chronidersf  however,  add,  in  favour  of  Petar,  that  ha  did 
piasent  himself  at  Bourdeauz  on  the  15th  of  May,  but  alone  and  dis- 
guised, to  the  Seneschal  of  England,  who  made  a  written  act  of  his 
presentation,  and  received  Peter^s  arms  in  proof  of  the  same ;  and 
Petar  declaring  that  he  considered  himself  not  in  safety  there,  that  ha 
held  himself  as  disengaged  from  his  promise  by  the  conduct  of  hia 
enemy  and  the  King  of  Enj^land,  and  that  he  feared  to  be  waylaid  and 
betrayed,  he  galloped  away  towards  his  own  states  of  Arragon,  and 
went  ninety  miles  dre  he  took  any  repose.  See  Muratori,  Annali*  ann. 
1S83 ;  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  cap.  xx,  ftc.  Ac. 

Though  the  conduct  of  Peter  of  Arrae on  excited  severe  criticism 
among  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  was  differently,  and  by  some  most 
odiously,  represented,  it  did  not  detach  from  him  the  affections  of  tha 
Sicilians — ^perhaps  solely  because  he  governed  them  better  than  Charles 
had  done,  and  because  their  hatred  to  the  French  was  more  inveterata 
than  ever. 

[A.  O.  iS84.]  While  Charles  of  Anjou  was  returning  to  his  Italian 
states  with  fifty-five  armed  ^lleys  and  three  large  transports  faHl  of 
troops,  the  brave  Sicilian  admiral,  Di  Loria,  the  Kelson  ox  these  agest 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  his  son.  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  had  left 
at  Naples  as  regent  during  his  absence. 

[A.  D.  1285.]  Defeated  and  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  Sicilians^ 
whom  he  had  trampled  under  his  feet,  with  the  heir  to  his  throne  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands,  Charles  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  at  tha 
city  of  Foggia  in  Apulia,  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth,  if  he 'indeed  uttered 
the  words  that  have  been  attributed  to  him  :  ••  Sire  Dien !"  said  h«, 
addressing  the  Host  itself— the  transubstantiated  Divinity--as  he  re- 
ceived the  last  communion,  ^*  Sire  Dieu  !  I  believe  that  thou  art  my 
Saviour ;  and  so  I  pray  thee  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul !  And  as  1 
made  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  only  to  serve  holy 
Church,  and  for  no  profit  or  coveting  of  mine  own,  so  do  thou  pardoa 
my  sins,*'* 

On  the  Ist  of  May  this  year,  tha  Genoese  gained  an  important  nft- 
val  victory  over  the  Pisans,  sinking  four  galleys,  burning  one,  and 
taking  eight,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  prisoners.  But  by  the  month 
of  Jfly,  so  astonishing  were  the  energies  and  resources  of  these  Uttle 
republics,  the  Pisans  again  took  the  sea  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and 
three  galleys,  and  presented  themselves  in  parade  before  the  port  of 
Genoa.  ^  There  the  Pisans  provoked  the  Genoese  to  sail  out  and 
fight,  and  they  shot  a  number  of  silver  arrows  into  tha^  pert  of  Genoa. 
This  was  a  bravado  frequently  in  use  between  the  two  rival  people, 
who  thus  meant  to  imply,  and  to  make  pomp  of,  their  wealth  and 
prodigality.  The  challenged  Genoese  replied,  that  their  vessels  were 
riot  yet  ready,  but  they  would  work  at  them  with  great  activity,  in 

*6loTa]mlVUlani,I.Til.    BfOrtlorl,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vd.  liii. 
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order  a^om  to  retnra  tbo  Pimim  tkair  visit''  Sinumdi,  fficL  B«p* 
lUl.  And  the  Yisit  wm  bood  pud,  and  in  the  battle  of  Melora,  whem 
Oberto  Doria,  Corrado  Spinola,  and  Benedetto  Zaccharia  fought  for 
Genoa,  and  the  Podesti  Moroaini,  Andreotto  Saracino,  and  the  erer- 
memorable  Count  Ugolino,  for  Pisa ;  after  an  obetinate  and  most  san- 
goinaiy  contest,  the  Genoese  remained  victors.  Besides  the  immense 
number  who  fell  in  battle,  *^  eleven  thousand  of  the  Pisans  were  oar- , 
lied  to  the  prisons  of  Genoa,  where  (a  horrible  f%ct  that  makes  us  de- 
test the  victors)  the  greater  part  of  them,  hy  little  and  little,  died  of 
want !  And  hence  arose  the  common  proverb,  *  Chi  vuol  veder  Pisa, 
vada  a  Geneva'  (Let  him  who  would  see  Pisa,  go  to  Genoaj).  The 
speculators  in  the  mysteries  of  Heaven  remarked,  that  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  of  Melora,  where  the  fatal  battle'  was  fought,  the  Pi- 
sans, in  the  year  1241,  had  sacrilegiously  made  prisoners  of  the  pre- 
lates who  were  going  to  a  general  council  of  the  ohuroh,  and  believed 
that  God  had  waited  fortv*three  years  to  punish  them  for  that  misdeed. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  from  that  battle,  from  the  great  loss  of  her  sub- 
jects, patrician  and  plebeian,  Pisa  could  never  lift  up  her  head,  and  went 
cm  declining  until  she  finally  lost  her  own  liberty."* 

[A.  D.  1286.]  Ruggiero  di  Loria  brought  the  news  of  the  death  of 
King  Peter ;  on  which  James,  Peter's  second  son,  was  crowned  King 
of  Sicily.  The  indefatigable  admiral  Uien  went  to  ravage  the  coast 
of  Provence,  while  one  of  his  Sicilian  captains  took  the  islands  of 
Capri  and  Prodda  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  burnt  Astura  on  the  Ro- 
man coast,  where  the  unfortunate  Corradin  had  been  betrayed  to  his 
cruel  enemy  Charles  of  Anjou. 

[A.  D.  Id87.]  Ruggiero  di  Loria  gained  another  great  victory  over 
s  Neapolitan  fleet  at  Castellamajre,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  taking  forty- 
lour  galleys,  and  an  immense  number  of  the  barons  of  the  king<- 
dom  prisoners. 

[A.  D.  1288.]  The  horrid  tragedy  of  Count  Ugolino,  which  Danto 
has  eternised,  was  perpetrated  at  Pisa,  where  the  count  had  erected 
himself  into  a  despot. 

Ugolino,  whose  guilt,  whatever  was  its  extent,  was  so  atrociously 
pfonished,  was  besides  accused  of  having  lost  the  battle  of  Melora  on 
purpose,  and  prevented  the  ransom  of  the  Pisan  captives  at  Genoa,  in 
order  to  secure  his  power  at  Pisa.  But  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
people,  the  unsuccessful  party  give  easy  credit  to  an  accusation  of 
treachery. 

£A.  D.  1S89.]  The  war  continuing  between  the  successors  of  Charlee 
«f  Anjou  and  Peter  of  Arragon,  the  Sicilian  admiral,  Di  Loria,  made 
several  conquests  in  the  Calabrias,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Angevin  dynasty  in  its  continental  dominions. 

The  people  of  Reggie  in  Lombardy  rose  against  the  nobles,  and  the 
eity  was  soon  divided  into  two  violent  factions,  called  Di  sopra  and  Di 
mtU^  or  the  high  and  low. 

The  Venetians  were  at  war  with  the  people  of  Trieste,  and  defeated 
in  a  disgraceful  manner,  in  a  sie^  they  laid  to  that  city. 

The  citv  of  Reggie,  Ured  of  its  civil  wars,  and  admiring  the  tan- 
^nillity  which  Modena  enjoyed  under  the  pacific  government  of  Obisio, 
if  arqnis  of  E^te  and  Lord  of  Ferrara,.by  unanimous  accord  gave  itself 

'^  *  M  oraiflil,  Anestt. 
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up  to  him.  PiacMUft  in  the  like  maimer  rerigned  ita  Ubertiea  to  Alberto 
fieotto.  ^  And  thus,"  aaya  the  judicioos  Muratori,  «^  in  a  short  spaee 
of  time  moat  of  the  repabiics  of  Lombardy  paaBed  to  a  species  of 
monarchy :  the  fault  of  the  mad  factions  of  the  Gaelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines;  the  fault  of  the  frequent  animosities  between  the  nobility 
and  the  people,  or  of  the  division  and  discord  of  the  citizens  from 
other  motiyes  of  ambition,  revenf^,  or  civil  litigation.  The  truth  how- 
eyer  is,  that  the  government  of  these  states  facing  given  to  one  indi- 
vidual (ad  un  iolo)^  an  end  was  generally  put  to  private  feuds."*  Bat 
the  glorious  spirit  of  liberty  evaporated  in  tranquillity  so  purchased. 
The  little  despots  tometimet  shed  more  blood  than  the  turbulent  repub- 
licans. 

[A.  D.  1292.]  Rugffiero  di  Loria  gained  another  great  victory  over 
the  forces  of  Charles  n.  on  the  eoast  of  Calabria. 

[A.  D.  1295.]  The  constitution  of  the  republic  of  Florence  waa 
violently  changed,  and  rendered  more  democratical  than  it  had  been  by 
Giano  delta  Bella. 

The  great  rivals  Venice  and  Genoa  were  at  war.  Marco  Basillo, 
with  twenty-eight  Venotian  galleys  and  other  vessels,  was  defeated  in 
the  seas  of  Greece  by  Niccolo  Spinola,  the  Genoese  admiral,  with  an 
inferior  force. 

The  city  of  Pistoja  was  divided  into  the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri ;  ^^and  this  poison,''  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  <^  was  rapidly 
spread  in  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany, 
where  each  of  the  cursed  factions  found  protectors  or  partisans. 

[A.  D.  1296.]  The  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  of  Genoa  carried  on  a 
civil  war  within  the  city.  The  Grimaldi  and  the  Fieschi  (we  are  tired 
of  these  odious  enumerations  !)  headed  the  Guolph  party ;  the  Dona 
and  the  Spinola,  the  Ghibelline.  They  defended  themselves  in  th«r 
towers  and  strong  houses,  each  party  attempting  to  make  itself  master 
of  the  Palazzo  del  Publico,  or  municipal  palace,  and  the  other  points 
of  strength  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  Many  houses  were  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  the  roof  of  even  the  cathedral  consumed,  beoamse 
the  Grimaldi  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  great  tower  of  that 
church.  After  the  fair  city  had  been  the  scene  of  these  tragical  pro- 
ceedings for  more  than  a  month,  the  Grimaldi  and  the  Fieschi,  with 
the  Guelphs,  their  adherents,  fled,  and  the  Ghibellines  triumphant, 
elected  a  Spinola  and  a  Doria  to  rule  the  republic. 

[A.  D.  1297.]  The  long  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  Colmma 
family,  which  led  to  so  many  sanguinary  deeds  in  Rome  and  its  neigh* 
bonrhood,  began  this  year.  It  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  on  by 
Stefano  Colonna  (the  ntvhew  of  the  two  cardinals  Colonna),  whlo 
nnceremoniously  made  prizes  of  the  mules  that  were  transporting  the 
pope's  treasure  from  Anagni  to  Rome.  The  following  you,  the  pope 
prodaimed  a  crusade  agamst  the  powerful  family;  nor  did  he  stay  hie 
hand  until  much  blood  had  been  spilt,  Palestrina,  and  some  other  of 
their  fortresses  r^zed  to  the  ground,  and  the  proud  Colonnesi,  dioMed 
in  mourning,  had  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet  and  implored  pazdon 
and  mercy. 

[A.  D.  1299.]  Charles  of  Valois,  a  French  prince,  who  had  acquired 
groat  repatatioa  by  ledadng  the  Count  of  Flaadon  to  implore  tfaa 
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eUmmkCf  of  bii  brother  Philip  the  Fair,  wm  iiiTitod  ioto  Italy  ^fh* 
pope  to  oppose  Frederifs,  the  eon  of  James  of  Arragon,  and  now  Kiiig 
of  Sidlj,  and  eyerj  other  enemr  to  the  Chun^i  of  Rome.  The 
promises  held  out  to  Charles  of  valois  were  almost  as  flattering  as 
those  whidi  had  attracted  Charles  of  Anjon  to  Italy*  He  was  to  be 
imperial  yicar  and  pacificator  of  Tuscany,  Count  w  Romagna,  cap- 
tain of  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter,  Lord  of  Ancona,  and  proi^octF 
ivdy  King  of  the  Romans,  which  latter  high-sounding  title  (and  now  it 
was  but  a  name,  for  the  popes  were  kings)  the  Pontm  Bonifasio  had 
fefused  to  Albert  of  Austria. 

The  thirteenth  century,  which  we  have  brought  to  a  close,  stormy  as 
it  was,  was  glorious  to  Italy.  In  its  course,  one  of  her  little  republics, 
lihe  enterprising  Venice,  had  captured  Constantinople,  and  possessed 
herself  of  three-eif^hths  of  the  Roman  empire  :  her  rival,  Genoa,  had 
also  made  extensive  establishments  in  the  Levant,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  virulent  factions  and  insane  wars,  a  number  of  independent  le- 
publics  had  sprung  up  and  increased  in  wealth,  civilization,  and  popu- 
lation. Though  the  science  of  war  remained  stationary,  the  more 
valuable  one  of  law  and  civil  rights  made  considerable  progress, 
and  literature  began  to  be  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success.  In- 
deed, to  this  century,  we  may  say,  is  due  the  glory  of  the  birth  of 
the  Italian  language,  the  most  beautiful  of  modem  idioms,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  divine  Alighieri,  rose  ai  once  from  its  cradle,  to  its 
throne  of  pre-eminence — from  weak,  uncertain,  tottering  infancy,  to 
manly  maturity,  without  passing  through  tbo  intermediate  stages  or 
grades  that  are  ordinarily  attached  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
•very  thing  physical  or  moral.  In  this  age  Matteo  Spinelli,  Ricordano 
Malespim,  and  Pier  Crescenzi  abandoned  the  barbarous  Latin  hitherto 
in  use,  and  wrote  their  chronicles  or  their  treatises  in  the  colloquial 
idiom  of  the  country  :  the  muses  whispered  in  Sicily,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Doric  Italian ;  at  the  court  of  Naples,  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  his 
secretary  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  the  princes  Manfred  and  Enzio  eal« 
tivated  poetry  in  the  same  language ;  to  pass  over  others,  of  whom 
the  names  alone  have  been  preserved,  we  can  dwell  with  reverence  en 
tibe  early  Italian  firagments  of  Fri  Goittone  d'Arezzo,  Bronetto  Latini, 
Guide  Cavalcanti,— and  Italy — ^the  world — ^has  produced  no  secomd 
Dants. 


THE  GALLEY-FIGHT. 


lo  ti  cerca.Ta,  e  non  mi  cal  ch'  io  maora, 
Se  ti  ritrovo. 

JB,  StsHnh  La  Pia. 

Oh  quale 
Qual  mi  dk  forza  il  sol  ttto  aspetto !  lo  tanto 
Per  te  lontan  tremava, 

AlfierijSaul 


<'In  the  year  of  Christy  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four,"  saith  that  most  picturesque  of  Italian  chroniclers, 
Malespini,  '<  Messer  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  admiral  of  the  King  of 
Arragon^  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Sicily  aiter 
the  massacre  of  the  vespers  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Angevins, 
sailed  from  Sicily  with  a  great  armament  of  Sicilians  and 
Catalans,  doing  great  damage  to  the  people  of  the  absent  king, 
Charles  of  Anjou  ;  and  he  came  with  his  armament  of  galleys 
even  within  the  port  of  Naples,  crying  out,  and  saying  words 
of  great  contempt  against  the  said  King  Charles,  and  all  his 
adherents,  and  asking  battle  of  them.     And  this  did  the  said 
Ruggiero  in  order  to  draw  out  the  prince  and  his  people  to 
open  combat,  for  he  was  cunning  in  maritime  warfare,  and  he 
knew  by  his  light  courier  boats,  that  King  Charles,  with  a  for- 
midable armament  was  returning  from  Provence,  and  was 
already  in  the  sea  of  Pisa,  and  so  he  was  impatient  to  fight,  that 
he  might  depart  and  return  into  Sicily  before  tbe  king  could 
fall  upon  him.    And  it  happened  that  the  prince  regent,  the 
■on  of  Charles,  who  was  present  at  Naples,  seeing  himself  so 
insulted  by  Sicilians  and  Catalans,  in  fury  and  without  ordert 
embarked  with  his  people  in  his  galleys,  and  against  tbe  ex- 
press commandment  which  his  father.  King  Charles,  had 
given  his  son,  that  in  no  manner,  and  in  no  case  whatever  that 
Bttght  occUr,  he  should  leave  the  port  and  range  himself  ia 
battle,  until  his,  the  said  king's  return*    But  thus  disobedient, 
and  in  iU  order,  the  prince  issued  with  tlurlt^five  callies*  and 

8* 
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more  other  Teeeels  from  the  port  of  Naplei»  to  fight  MeMor 
Rugfiero  di  Lorim.*'* 

It  wat  with  a  }ojfa\  heart  that  the  Sicilian  admiral,  who 
UBited  to  valour  and  good  fortune,  which  in  the  long  run  la  but 
another  word  for  good  conduct,  a  degree  of  skill  in  hia  profeft- 
aion  of  a  sailor  far  superior  to  what  we  have  any  example  of 
in  these  times,  saw  the  ill-equipped  and  hastily-armed  galley* 
of  the  Angevin  prince  row  beyond  the  protecting  molo  and 
piers  of  the  port  into  the  fair  open  bay  of  Naples.  The  insult- 
ing taunts  and  bravadoes  of  his  hardy,  experienced  crews  woib 
continued,  and  gave  fury  and  speed  to  the  Neapolitans,  until  the 
foremost  galleys  of  Prince  Charles  were  within  a  cable's  length 
of  them  ;  but  then,  as  belying  their  boasts,  and  showing  them- 
selves braggarts  and  cowards,  the  Sicilians  and  Catalans  took  to 
flight,  and  rowed  with  all  their  strength  away  from  the  ahores 
of  the  gulf. 

^*  Let  not  the  insolent  marauders  escape  us  1"  cried  the 
prince,  from  the  elevated  poop  of  his  galley :  '*  we  most  train 
them  every  one  at  our  stems  into  the  safe  harbour,  and  let  my 
sire  see  we  can  conquer  in  his  absence  1  Forward !  forward  1 
my  Neapolitans,  and  death  to  the  vesper  murderers !" 

Inspirited  by  the  voice  of  their  prince,  by  their  numerical 
superiority  to  the  Sicilians  and  Catalans,  and  the  confidence- 
bestowing  sight  of  a  retreating  foe,  the  Neapolitans  laboured 
well  at  the  oars  of  their  galleys ;  and  always  near,  but  never 
quite  at  hand,  with  the  fleet  of  Di  Loria,  whose  rowers  were 
quite  as  active,  they  shot  across  the  bay,  and  beyond  the  beau- 
tiful but  not  bold  point,  that  Posilippo  projects  into  the  sea, 
diriding,  as  it  were,  tbegulf  of  Naples  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  runs  in  under  Vesuvius,  the  mountains  of  Castellamare  and 
Sorrento,  and  the  other  stretches  round  by  Pozzuoli,  Baiae  and 
Bauli,  to  the  bold  headland  of  Miseno. 

The  two  fleets  could  now  be  no  longer  seen  from  the  city  of 
Naples,  which  was  all  animation  ;  but  its  thronging  inhabit- 
ants poured  themselves  out  on  the  neighbouring  hSls  of  the 
Tomero,  Sant'  Elmo,  and  Posilippo,  to  watch  the  exploits  of 
their  countrymen  ;  while  others  of  higher  condition,  or  greater 
patriotism,  or  with  heavier  interests  at  stake,  mounted  their 
horses  and  galloped  round  the  shores  of  the  guli^  afler  Prince 
Charles  and  Di  Loria. 

But  of  all  those  cavaliers,  who  followed  with  anxious  eyes  the 
hostile  armaments,  which  went  farther  and  farther  away  horn 

*  O*  MalMpmi,  Storia  Fiorant,  t  viu 


Nftplofl,  there  was  nobedj  sewned  io  intenMlj  interesttd  «s  a 
young  person  in  the  garb  of  a  page,  accompanied  bj  an  oM 
man,  who  wore  the  dress  of  aj'rendi  courtier,  and  was  known 
to  most  of  the  citj  as  one  of  the  household  of  Prince  Chaiiea. 
These  two  individuals  had  mounted  two  spirited  little  CalabriaB 
horses  at  the  very  moment  that  pursuit  seemed  likely  to  cany 
Ihe  prince  beyond  ken  of  the  town,  and  they  were  now  de- 
scending the  reverse  of  the  hill  of  Posilippo  to  the  plain  of  the 
Bagnoli,  and  the  open,  curving  seashore  that  extends  to  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  town  of  Pozzuoli, — the  younger  of  the 
twoy  with  eyes  so  fixed  on  the  galley  which  bore  the  royal 
standard,  that  be  seemed  scarcely  to  see  any  other  objecty  and 
to  leave  entirely  to  his  palfrey  the  care  of  the  road,  though  that 
load  was  rough  and  steep,  and  at  some  pointseven  dangeroua. 

Before Ihey  reached  level  ground,  the  galleys,  both  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  were  seen  spreading  their  sails  to  a  gentle  breeze 
that  had  sprung  up;  and  in  doing  this,  by  the  superior  man- 
cravres  and  rapidity  of  Di  Loria's  crews,  his  fleet  evidently 
gained  time  on  the  enemy,  and  shot  ahead  in  beautiful  style. 
The  Neapolitans,  however,  laboured  well  in  his  wake  with  oar 
and  canvass^  and  taunted  the  retreating  foe  with  shouts  so  loud, 
that  they  could  be  heard  far  across  the  waves  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay* 

It  was  a  spirit-stirring  sight,  this  same  chase !  and  as  if  de- 
termined not  to  be  lefl  behind,  but  to  witness  all  that  might 
occur  to  the  fleets,  the  young  page  put  his  palfrey  to  his  speed, 
and  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  more  sedate  companion, 
continued  to  gallop  without  once  drawing  rein,  until  they 
reached  the  walls  of  Pozzuoli.  Here  the  old  courtier,  who  had 
several  times  shown  strong  symptoms  of  discomf(»rt,  and  would 
have  given  up  the  race  had  be  been  sufliciently  master  of  his 
steed  to  restrain  him,  when  preceded  by  his  galloping,  spirited 
companion,  protested  against  the  further  continuance  of  the 
journey  in  such  a  manner. 

^^  I  aver,  my  gentle,  but  somewhile  hot-headed  friend,"  said 
he,  laying  his  hand  on  his  companion's  rein,  ^<  that  this  is  not  a 
mode  of  travelling  befitting  my  state  and  dignity.  I  cannot 
ride  now  as  I  did  at  the  battle  of  Benevento,  when  charging — " 

^Not  a  word  of  the  battle  of  Benevento,'*  interrupted  the 
page ;  '^  when  you  commence  that  theme  you  never  end : 
besides,  you  know  I  have  beard  it  all  so  often,  and  now  1  have 
ears  and  eyes  only  for  the  fight  or  chase  before  iis»  and  the  for- 
tunes  of  my  lord  the  prince  1    I  will  not  lose  his  gallant  flag 
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from  my  sight,  shape  thej  but  their  course  inland,  as  they  are 
doing,  should  I  gallop  as  ftir  as  Gaeta  !^ 

**Yoar  anxiety  is  natural  to  your  state ;  ay,  and  laudable,"  said 
the  chamberlain,  still  holding  his  companion's  rein,  and  mode- 
rating his  speed,  as  they  descended  the  steep  paved  streets  of 
Poszuoii ;  but  the  Sicilians  will  all  be  beaten  and  taken  without 
our  aid  ;  the  prince  will  be  back  ere  long ;  and  then  figure  to 
yourself  his  choler,  should  he  find  his  two  favourite  Calabrian 
steeds  foundJBred,  and  learn  this  pretty  ecapado  of  yours.  I 
shall  never  be  pardoned  for  letting  his  pet  bird  escape  the  cage 
— I  shall  be  disgraced,  and  of  a  good  truth  my  bones  ache 
sadly  already  firom  the  rate  we  have  ridden  at,  and  my  stomach 
requireth  restoration.  Prithee  let  vs  pause  here  and  refresh 
ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  then — '* 

^*  Listen,  Messer  de  Beaulx,'*  again  interrupted  the  page* 
**  I  shall  not  stop  until  I  see  the  issue  of  this  chase,  or  until  my 
horse  drops  under  me ;  but  you  may  stay  where  you  are." 

''  And  so  add  to  the  agreeableness  of  the  account  I  shall 
have  to  give  to  the  prince  of  you,  and  of  the  care  I  have  taken 
of  you  in  his  absence  !  No,  no  !  where  you  go  I  must  follow 
— but  do  ride  somewhat  less  precipitously,"  rejoined  the  cham- 
berlain, in  a  supplicating  tone  of  Voice. 

*^  Then  forward  with  me  V*  cried  the  page,  twitching  away 
the  rein  he  held,  and  oantering  out  of  the  town,  which  they  had 
now  traversed. 

From  the  open  road  beyond  Poz29uoli,  glancing  over  the 
truncated  and  fallen  columns  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Serapie, 
and  along  the  arches  of  the  ancient  mole,  misnamed  the 
**  Bridge  of  Caligula,**  that  boldly  strides  far  out  from  the  shore 
towards  the  opposite  port  of  Baise,  the  keen  eye  of  the  page 
again  caught  the  galleys,  which,  pursuers  and  pursued,  seemed 
now  close  together.  Presently  the  fleet  of  Di  Loria  were  seen 
to  lower  their  sails,  to  close  with  each  other,  to  relent  their 
speed  ;  and  those  on  shore  thought  this  would  be  the  scene  of 
action .  But  their  manoeuvre  of  taking  in  canvass  was  followed 
by  the  galleys  of  the  prince ;  for  the  light  summer  wind  had 
entirely  died  away  ;  and  on  their  long  oars  Sicilians  and  Nea- 
politans again  swept  over  the  smooth  bay,  which  did  not  seem 
destined  to  witness  the  combat,  as  Di  Loria  now  shaped  his 
course  for  Gape  Miseno  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

The  sea- washed  walls  of  Pozzuoli,  and  ^e  volcanic  ridge  of 
hiHs  in  the  rear  of  the  ancient  town^  were  bespread  with  spec* 
talorsy  though  not  so  numerously  as  when  its  old  inhabitute 


ciowd«d  to  witnea  the  pageantry  of  the  Roman  emperor,* 
whose  caprice  it  was,  that  Puteoli  and  fiaiie  should  be  united. 
Since  those  days  the  course  of  tyranny,  and  then  the  conquests 
and  incursions  of  barbarians  of  various  races,  but  all  destmc- 
tiTe,  had  desolated  these— the  fairest  regions  of  Italy, — the 
proud  Puteoli  was  shrunken  to  the  modem  and  obscure  Poz- 
zuoli,  and  the  fisherman's  bark  glided  over  the  submerged 
bases  of  marine  palaces,!  which  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
patrician  Baie  and  Bauli4  save  here  and  there  the  ruins  of  a 
bath,  or  a  rent  temple  on  the  shore.  The  population  had  not 
decreased  more  in  number  than  in  national  spirit,  and  it  was 
but  as  a  pageantry  or  a  spectacle  that  the  mass  gazed  on  the 
BeetB  and  the  banner  of  their  prince. 

*^  Let  us  away  and  dress  our  vines,"  said  a  peasant  to  his 
comrades  by  the  hMid  side ;  ^'  little  ean  it  matter  Co  us  whether 
Charles  of  Anjou,  or  Peter  of  Arragon  prevail  in  the  fight ; 
our  lot  is  to  be  equally  oppressed  and  grinded  by  all,  and  come 
what  masters  that  may  to  Naples,  it  is  but  to  drain  and  degrade 
the  Neapolitans  !'*  Besides  these  sentiments  of  despondency 
and  indifference,  there  were  others  of  a  livelier  and  more  hos- 
tile character  in  the  breasts  of  many  assembled  there,  for  it  was 
with  a  sceptre  of  iron  that  Charles  had  ruled  his  conquests* 

Meanwhile  the  impatient  page,  on  whom  many,  curious 
wondering  eyes  were  cast,  continued  his  rapid  ride  along  the 
smooth  beach,  followed  at  some  distance  by  his  groaning  com- 
panion. They  passed  the  narrow  dark  passage  cut  through 
the  hill  by  the  baths  of  Nero,  now  the  only  road  round  to  Baiaa 
'  by  the  seaside,  and  galloping  past  the  Roman  ruins,  without 
a  glance  at  their  fallen  grandeur,  they  took  the  rough  hilly  path 
thai  leads  by  Bauli  to  Gape  Miseno. 

A  picturesque  mass  of  ruins  now  crowns  the  bold  headland : 
but  that  place,  which  had  been  successively  a  Roman  fortress, 
a  state  prison,  and  a  tower  of  the  marauding  Saracens,  was  in 
the  days  of  King  Charles  a  litde  castle,  occupied  by  an  An- 
gevin garrison,  and  some  obsinate  adherents  of  the  late  king 
Manfred,  who  sighed  away  the  days  of  captivity  where  the 
last  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  pined  and  died. 

Tiie  French  warriors'  were  gazing  with  elated  hearts  at  the 

*  Calignhu    See  Saetonias,  &c 

t  The  tr&veUer  wiU  remember  theie  sea-covered  nuns,  paxticvlarl/ 
those  near  the  place  called  now  **  I  Bagni  di  Nerone.** 

%  Bauli,  called  by  the  peasantry  BacoU.  I  once  passed  a  pleassat 
M^t  at  that  little  village  in  a  Roman  tonris  that  sons  poor  ohildran 
had  oonvortad  into  a  dwelling-house* 


drnie  the  flag  of  Aajoo  was  giTing  .  that  of  Amgon,  when 
Braafort,  the  commander  of  the  garrisoDy  happeniDg  to  turn 
his  ejes  in  the  direction  of  Bauli,  snddenlj  exclaimed — 

*^  Whj,  who  are  these  that  come  at  such  headlong  spaed 
along  the  hill's  side,  and  seem  so  mindless  of  their  horses*  wind 
and  their  own  necks  ?'* 

^  That  foremost  cavalier  rides  fast,  but  not  well/*  said  one 
of  his  troop,  watching  the  page,  who  was  now  near  the  tower; 
*^  that  is  but  an  unstead  j  seat  he  has  in  saddle ;  and  what  ex- 
perienced horseman  would  gallop  up  a  bill  like  this !  By  the 
rood !  the  palfrej  is  a  gallant  one,  but  he  will  rue  this  day's 
work — see  his  smoking  flanks,  and  the  white  foam  on  his  cCNd« 
black  breast !" 

«q  see— I  see  !*'  said  Brasfort ;  <*  and,  as  I  live,  that  old  fel- 
low who  would  come  more  slowly  after  him,  if  his  steed  would 
let  him,  is  the  silken  old  De  Beaubc,  who  hath  deemed  one 
battle-day  in  bis  life  enough;  and  ever  since  he  shouted 
^^  Montjoie  Chevaliers !"  on  the  plain  of  Grandella,  hath  sub- 
sided into  a  sleek,  delicate,  prattling  roan  of  the  court.  The 
youth  will  be  some  hopeful  page  of  the  court ;  but  he  ought 
to  sit  his  horse  better  Uian  that  !** 

'^  The  springal  ought  to  be  buffeted  for  treating  his  palfrey 
thus,'*  replied  the  soldier,  with  that  regard  for  the  noble  animal 
natural  to  one  who  had  passed  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  the 
saddle. 

But  before  we  chide  we  must  welcome  the  chamberlain  of 
our  gallant  prince  on  our  threshold,"  said  Fortbras ;  and  de- 
scending from  the  wall,  he  hastened  to  the  tower  gate,  before 
which  both  of  the  hurried  horsemen  now  arrived. 

''  Hail  to  you,  my  Lord  De  Beaulx  !*'  said  Fortbras,  advan- 
cing to  the  breathless  chamberlain ;  ^^  it  is  long  since  I  have 
seen  you.  My  old  solitary  tower  here  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
beat  of  you  courtiers,  but  you  are  right  welcome  1  By  the 
saints,  and  you  have  ridden  well !  I  did  not  think  there  was 
such  speed  in  you  since  you  left  the  coat  of  mail  for  the 
mantle — ^but  I  suppose  you  would  faAn  see  our  galleys  take  thoee 
runaways  !*' 

<' Salve!  salve!"  replied  the  courtier  in  a  condescending 
tone,  as  he  recovered  his  breath,  and  entered  with  hiscompan* 
i(Mi  into  the  fortress.  '  <*  In  good  truth,  Brasfort,  I  have  beoD 
ridden  unto  the  death — ^I  am  most  anxious  to  see  my  royal  ma** 
ler's  exploits,  and — " 

^^  How !  is  Prince  Charles  in  the  chase  ? — does  that  royal 
banner  indeed  denote  his  presence  ?"  inquired  the  oaplaifl. 


'^  Verily  it  doth,"  said  the  ohtmberUiii ;  '*  the  lion  hadi  gone 
forth,  but—'* 

^<  Your  prince  is  chasing  in  that  galley  !"  exclaimed  Braa* 
fort,  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  paying  little  respect  to  the  lo- 
quacities of  the  chamberlain  $  '^  Hurra  for  Anjou  and  Prince 
Charles  1" 

The  captain's  shouts  were  repeated  until  the  old  walls  of  the 
tower  seemed  to  tremble  with  their  eciioes.  As  they  died  away, 
the  querulous  voice  of  the  old  courtier,  who  had  never  ceased 
speaking,  was  heard  by  the  now  attentive  Brasfort  •  ^^  The 
day  is  o^  the  hottest,  the  hour  of  refocillation  is  past,  and  I  am 
fasting ;  gallant  captain,  I  will  intrude  on  your  hospitality,-^ 
you  will  have  fish  from  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  (a  very  delightful 
neighbour,  be  it  said,  Messer  Fortbras ! )  and  a  wild  bird  or  so 
from  the  woods  of  Patria,  or  perhaps  a  roebuck  from  Astroni» 
and  a  draught  of  good  Falerniau.  I  am  not  dainty — 1  am  an 
old  soldier,  you  know,  and  we  had  but  short  commons  and  bad 
cooking  the  days  before  the  battle  of  Benevento— and — " 

^  If  he  gets  to  the  battle  of  Benevento,"  said  the  page,  in 
a  playful  whisper  to  Brasfort,  <*  we  are  lost :  so  prithee  take 
Aim  where  he  may  eat,  and  me  where  I  can  see  the  galley  of 
my  prince." 

*^  First  let  me  assist  you  to  dismount,  gentle  youth,"  said 
the  captain,  who  for  the  last  few  moments  had  been  gazing  on 
the  face  and  form  of  the  page  with  curiosity  and  surprise,  and 
who  now,  as  he  held  the  palfrey's  bridle  and  the  stSrrup,  and 
received  a  gentle  weight  on  his  arm,  felt  instinctively  and  cer- 
tainly the  presence  of  woman.  And  the  page  who  had  ridden 
so  hard,  whose  horsemanship  they  bad  so  criticised,  was  in* 
deed  none  other  than  a  young  and  lovely  female,  whose  pecu- 
liar situation,  and  her  heroic  devotion  to  her  lover  Prince 
Charles,  might  extenuate  the  illegitimacy  of  her  connexion^ 
with  him. 

The  chamberlain  had  now  also  put  foot  to  ground.  These 
two  visiters  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  rough,  half  iron* 
clad  warriors  that  occupied  the  tower,  and  of  whom  some  had 
left  gazing  at  the  fleets  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  looking 
at  them  in  the  court.  The  slight  aerial  figure  of  the  page  was 
simply  and  elegantly  attired  :  a  dark  green  mantle,  with  a  nar- 
row silver  fringe  at  the  skirt  and  collar,  descended  to  the  knee ; 
broad,  loose  brache,  or  trowsers,  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  which 
were  contracted  at  the  ankle,  left  exposed  prettily  wrought 
sandals  that  were  bound  round  the  ankle  and  over  the  instep 
with  clasps  of  bright  silver ;  a  narrow  white  collaret,  curiously 
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embroidered  with  silki  of  various  dies,  fell  from  tbe  neck,  m 
little  waj  over  the  shoulders ;  and  the  head  was  covered  with 
a  broad  greeo  cap,  which  hung  gracefully  on  one  side,  while  a 
raven  black  plume  floated  on  the  other.  Beneath  this  dark 
cap  and  sable  plume,  and  within  the  frame,  as  it  were,  of  her 
own  Jet»black  hair,  which,  dishevelled  and  unconfined,  fringed 
her  cheeks,  and  fell  in  luxuriant  ringlets  down  her  back,  her 
face  always  of  the  fairest,  showed  most  exquisitely  white  and 
delicate.  It  was  shaded,  but  it  shone  out  like  a  candid  lily 
,  from  the  gentle  shadow  of  a  greensward  bank. 

The  appearance  of  the  chamberlain  was  much  more  elabo- 
rate :  his  mantle  and  his  hose  were  slashed  and  parti-coloured 
beyond  the  power  of  the  pen  to  describe  ;  the  yellow  boots  he 
wore,  though  not  carried  to  that  excess  they  were  at  a  later 
period  by  the  French,  when  the  curved-up  toe  almost  intruded 
on  the  knee,  were  salient  at  their  points,  like  the  slippers  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin  ;  over  the  mantle  he  wore  an  ermine  tippet, 
which  covered  his  shoulders,  and  above  the  tippet  again  a  white 
ruff,  so  ambitious  in  its  dimensions,  and  so  starch,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  a  high-crowned,  conical  hat  that  surmounted  it,  it 
would  have  given  to  his  head  the  appearance  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist's in  a  charger ;  a  sharp  peaked  beard,  and  a  shrivelled  face, 
painted  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  years,  reposed  formally  within 
this  ruff,  and  its  expression  was  a  singular  compound  of  luxury 
and  dignity,  frivolity  and  formality.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  long 
white  rod,  and  with  this,  and  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to 
exact  the  etiquettes  of  a  court,  he  was  now  pointing  forward  to 
the  door  of  the  tower. 

*'  In  an  instant,"  said  Brasfort,  who  at  length  had  detached 
his  wondering,  admiring  eyes  from  the  page,  *^  you  shall  find 
within  our  walls,  poor  though  they  be,  wherewith  to  satisfy 
hunger  and  thirst  ;*'  and  then,  leading  the  way  to  his  apartment, 
he  muttered  to  himself,  '^  An  indigestion  to  the  old  courtly 
glutton  who  can  think  of  feasting  at  a  moment  like  the 
present  V^ 

The  page,  who  remained  in  the  court,  did  not  await  the 
return  of  the  captain  to  conduct  her  to  a  place  whenee  she 
could  see  the  naval  chase ;  but  ascending  with  elastic  step  a 
flight  of  stone  stairs,  after  some  of  the  soldiers,  she  anon  took 
her  post  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  fortress,  which  overhung  the 
deep,  blue  bay,  and  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view.  Here, 
however,  she  was  presently  joined  by  Fortbras,  and  with  every 
soul  in  the  fortress  except  de  Beaulx,  a  menial  who  waited  on 
him,  and  some  of  the  state  prisoners  confined  in  the  back  part 
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<lf  the  building,  she  continiied  to  watch  the  pvogreasof  Prinoe 
dharles  with  intense  anxiety. 

The  two  fleets  were  now  close  nnder  Cape  Miseno^  and 
•fi'om  their  numbers  and  arrangement,  and  the  lifefuktess  oa 
dboard  of  each,  presented  a  most  atiimating  spectacle* 

The  galleys  of  the  prince  swept  on  their  oars  in  one  wide 
line^  o(  which  the  royal  standard  of  Anjou  occupied  the  middle 
ipoint ;  while  those  of  Di  Loria  went  on  in  closer  order,  and  in 
'the  figure  of  a  wedge,  whose  rear  angle  was  formed  by  the 
-strong  and  lofly  galley  of  the  daring  admiral,  the  shadow  et 
whose  flagstaff  sometimes  fell  close  before  the  prow  of  the 
prince,  so  near  were  they  together.  -  On  the  decks  of  either 
jleet  were  seen  crowding  groups  of  knights  and  warriors,  ia 
bright  armour,  and  their  shields  hung  on  the-sides  of  the  galleys, 
x^nd  reflected  in  the  smooth,  glassy  waves,  contributed  to  form 
a  martial  but  a  beautiful  picture.  Ever  and  anon  some  impa- 
tient hand  would  draw  a  bow  on  board  the  Neapolitan  fleet, 
■but  the  arrow  would  either  patter  against  the  ranged  shields 
and  fall  into  the  sea,  or  strike  innocuously  above  head,  in  the 
masts  or  rigging  of  the  enemy. 

So  perfect  was  the  noonday  stillness  on  that  romantic  cape, 
and  so  admirable  a  conductor  to  sound  the  waters  of  the  quiet 
eea,  that  not  only  the  roll  of  the  galley  oars  in  their  thules,  and 
Ihe  striking  of  their  long  biades  in  the  foaming  water,  but 
almost  .every  shout,  and  word  of  command,  or  taunt,  or  ribaM 
jest  from  French,  Neapolitans,  Sicilians,  and  Catalans,  could  be 
<iistinct]y  heard  at  the  old  fortress. 

The.  enchanting  scenery  the  cape  commanded,  and  whid 
was  soon  to  witness  scenes  of  blood  and  Cowardice,  or 
treachery,  was  such  as  no  mortal  pen  or  pencil  can  describe 
or  paint ;  but  no^ye  that  hath  once  seen  it  can  ever  forget.  Ia 
face  of  the  cape,  across  a  frith  scarcely  three  miles  in  breadth, 
were  the  low  green  island  of  Procita,  and  the  towering,  peaked, 
Tolcanic  heights  of  Ischia  ;  beyond  them^  and  far  away  to  the 
right  over  the  blue  sea,  Ponza,  Ventoteno,  and  others— a 
iproup  of  islets  that  seemed  floating  between  air  and  ocean  .^— 
io  the  left  was  the  memorable  island  of  Ca{iri,  with  its  precipil^ 
4)U8  sides  and  rugged  outline  ^  and  then  the  hills  of  SorrentiH 
which,  in  after-years,  w«8  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  who  al 
hoi  conveyed  in  verse  the  transporiing  beauties  of  nature,  and 
the  scenes  of  his  early  days ;  and  then  the  gigantic  Monte  SanC 
Angelo,  crowned  as  with  a  spiritual  glory  by  a  pure  white 
hermitage ;  and  then  the  volcano  of  Vesuvius  1  and  nearer  at 
hand  w^re  the  ancient  Piiteoli,  Ihe  PatHcian  Bub^  Ibe  whiteaei 
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^dgesofthe  extinct  volcano  Solfatara  ;  and  the  hills  that  bore 
the  vines  whose  ruddy  juices  cheered  the  emperors  and  senators 
of  Rome,  and  the  Plinies  in  their  philosophical  retreat.  And 
still  nearer  was  the  Lake  Avernus,  a  fair, blue  basin,  occupying 
the  crater  of  another  e.^tinCt  volcano,  on  whose  farther  shore 
the  imposing  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple  eyed  themselves  in  its 
waters — Avernus,  that  will  live  in  the  undying  strains  of  the 
^neid,  when  earthquake,  and  eruption,  tlie  inroads  of  the  sea^ 
or  the  other  accidents  to  which  this  singularly  mutable  part  of 
Italy  are  subject,  shall  have  choked  it  up,  or  effaced  every  trace 
of  its  form  and  existence  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  cape  were  the 
melancholy  hills  of  Cuma,  and  the  SibyPs  cave,  to  which  Virgil 
hath  given  the  same  immortality. 

Such  a  region  as  this,  which,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  vast 
world,  is  that  where  volcanoes,  history,  and  poetry  have  left 
the  most  numerous  and  enduring  traces,*  ought  not  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  merely  mortal  contention  ;  or,  if  it  had,  it 
ought  to  have  witnessed  some  glorious  and  patriotic  struggle, 
which  should  restore  freedom  to  fair  Italy,  and  raise  '*  La 
.  Tedova,  povera,  squallida  e  mesta,''t  to  that  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations,  to  which  nature  destined  her.  But  the  contest 
that  now  began  was  not  of  this  character,  nor  had  the  beauties 
d  naturei,  or  poetry,  or  historic  lore,  that  crowd  here  bo  as  to 
bewilder  the  heart  and  intellect,  any  part  in  the  anxious  minda 
of  the  spectators  on  the  promontory. 

Of  a  audden  the  fleet  of  ^Di  Loria,  who  had  artfully  drawn  the 
prince  out  in  a  sea  whence  retreat  would  be  difficult  and  suc- 
cour impossible,  laid  upon  their  oars.  The  next  minute, 
flanked  by  his  strongest  galleys,  Di  Loria  turned  his  iron  prow 
against  the  galley  of  Prince  Charles,  while  the  mass  of  his  fleet 
aeemed  prepared  to  make  a  charge  on  the  same  devoted  vessel, 
and  a  few  galleys  only  stretched  out  in  line  before  the  rest  of 
the  Neapolitans. 

The  invention  of  artillery  had  not  yet  changed  the  tactics  of 
warfare.  The  fleet  of  Di  Loria,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
iirom  fugitives  become  assailants,  pressed  on  the  enemy  mucli 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  galleys,  striving  to  break 
them  with  their  sharp,  iron-armed  prows,  or  to  lay  themselves 

*  "  Enfin  la  contr^o  de  Panivers  oii  les  volcans,  I'liistoire  et  la  po«aa 
ont  laiss^  le  plus  de  traces/' — Corinne  ou  PItalie. 

Madame  de  Slael  choae  the  Promontosy  of  Misennin  for  the  seene  of 
her  heroine's  improvisatioi),  and  she  could  not  havo  made  a  bettey 
choice.  ^ 

t  Petrarco. 
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alongside,  where  thej  might  charge  and  fight  hand  to  hand* 
The  hollow-sounding,  rude  percussion  of  these  iron  beaks  on 
the  prow  and  flanks  of  the  royal  galley  were^  soon  awfully  audi- 
ble to  the  astonished  spectators ;  but  as  the  J0ower  of  the 
French  chivalry  fought  by  the  side  of  their  prince,  the  Sicilians 
and  Catalans* in  vaia  endeavoured  to  board  or  strike  the  royal 
standard.  But  on  the  other  part  of  the  Anjou  line,  thegalle}«i' 
of  the  Sorrentini,  and  other  people  of  the  kingdom,  much  abler 
sailors  than  the  French,  who  Were  essentially  out  of  their  ele- 
ment, had  little  of  the  courage  or  ardour  in  the  cause  that 
animated  the  knights,  at  once  gave  way  before  the  Sicilians 
and  Catalans,  and  turning,  fled  across  the  bay,  as  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Ambracian  gulf  from  the  side  of  the  doomed  Antony. 

^'  By  my  soul,  they  retreat !  the  cowards  and  traitors  flee 
without  a  blow,  and  leave  their  prince  !*'  cried  Brasfort ;  and 
in  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage,  he  threw  the  truncheon  he  held  in> 
his  hand  far  over  the  waves,  in  the  direction  of  the  recreant 
Sorrentinea. 

**  Ay  V*  cried  a  voice  within  a  cell  of  the  tower,  **  even  a» 
the  false  Apulian  barons — accursed  for  ever  be  the  recollection  l- 
— deserted  a  better  prince  on  the  field  of  Benevento  !'* 

^*  Benevento  I  who  speaks  of  the  battle  ofBenevento  ?"  ejacu* 
kited  old  De  Beaulx,  who  at  length  had  led  his  refection,  and 
come  to  watch  his  master's  progress  and  look  aAer  the  page. 
That  fond  creature,  whose  heart  had  been  buoyed  up  by  the 
confident  hope  that  her  royal  lover  was  to  triumph,  and  who 
had  gazed  till  now  without  speaking  or  moving,  turned  round 
at  the  voice  of  the  chamberlain,  and  saying  in  a  hollow  tone  of 
voice, ''  He  is  lost !  my  prince  is  betrayed  and  lost !"  caught^ 
pale  as  ashes  and  almost  fainting,  at  his  arm  for  support. 

The  condition*  of  the  impetuous,  unreflecting  Charles  seemed 
at  this  moment  indeed  a  desperate  one.  The  hoarse  voice  of 
Di  Loria  from  his  stem -gallery  was  distinctly  heard  calling  ta 
his  fleet : — ^^  Let  the  fugitives  alone, — seiee  the  nobler  prize, 
the  prince  !•— every  galley  against  that  royal  standard  ! — a  cup 
of  gold  to  him  who  lowers  it!"  and  with  a  rapidity  of  man- 
oeuvre,  and  a  skill  the  French  did  not  possess  to  oppose  to  it, 
the  Sicilians  and  Catalans  threw  ofi*tbe  vessels  that  were  still 
true  and  stanch,  and  closed  round  that  of  the  prince. 

**  Perdition  on  this  foul,  cowardly,  unmanly  mode  of  fight  I" 
exclaimed  Brasfort,  who  had  bitten  bis  lips  till  they  bled ;  ^'  the 
eea  and  the  sickening  boat  were  not  made  for  the  chivalry  of 
France !     Why  did  our  prince  adventure  in  so  .dirty  a  game !" 

**  Oh  for  the  fair  battle- plain  to  bear  our  chargers'  hoofs,  thai 


w«  might  sfaoat  **  Mootjote  to  the  rMoue  t  a^reaeut  t"  cmd 
of  the  hurdf  warriora. 

^^  The  foal  thieves  will  take  or  slay  our  prince !— See-!  thq^ 
kave  80  heraraed  in  bis  galley,  that  it  cannot  stir  an  oar  1"  e^- 
claimed  another. 

'*  And  so  vindicate  the  wrongs  of  Suabia,-— the  death  of  the- 
hrave  Manilred, — the  murder  of  the  innocent  Corradin,and  the 
bloody  executionsy  the  proacriptionsy  and  imprisonment  of  those 
who  were  true  to  their  masters  !'^  cried  aloud  the  same  voic* 
that  had  spoken  before,  from  the  cell  in  the  tower. 

At  another  moment,  such  words  of  a  certainty  would  nol 
have  gone  unpunished,  but  now  the  attention  of  the  garrisoD 
was  too  completely  absorbed  to  allow  them  to  attend  U>  a  cap- 
tire  brawler.  The  lofty  galley  of  Di  Loria  now  seemed  lashed 
•kMigside  the  prince*s»  while  another  strong  Catalan  was 
taking  him  on  the  other  flank.  From  the  deck  of  each  of  the' 
assailants  the  most  desperate  e£brts  were  made  at  boarding,— 
some  twice  or  thrice,  a  handful  of  men  did  effect  a  descent  on- 
the  royal  vessel ;  but  they  were  again  driven  back  whence  they- 
oame,  or  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  French  knights  and  the 
barons  that  surrounded  Charles* 

These  bold  warriors  in  ^*  morion  and  greave,  and  shirt  of 
twisted  mail,'*  and  whose  offensive  arms  abo  were  superior  to 
those  of  Di  Loria^s  mariners^  would  still  have  held  the  battle  in 
eospense;  but  the  admiral  exclaiming,  ^^  Cease  this  fight,  and^ 
eink  the  royal  galley !  riddle  her  sides,  that  down  she  may  go  !** 
the  Sicilians  and  Catalans  drew  back  on  their  oars;  and  thea 
with  all  their  might,  and  in  different  directions,  rowed  against 
the  ill-fated  vessel,  striking  it  with  their  sharp  prows.  At  the 
same  time,  some  expert  Sicilian  swimmers  dived  from  Di  Lo- 
via*8  ship,  and  coming*  up  unpercetved  under  the  projecting 
stern  of  the  royal  galley,  began  to  perforate  it  with  sharp  inSlra^ 
ments. 

The  effects  of  this  mode  of  attack,  where  the  assailants  were 
wnexposed  and  the  assailed  beaten  without  the  satbfaction  of 
giving  a  blow  for  it, .were  soon  visible.  The  sea-f water  rushed 
with  tremendous  rapidity  into  the  galley,  which  became  uneasy,, 
vibrated,  and  swung  round. 

**  By  heaven !  they  indeed  sink  the  royal  vessel !  Our  prinoe 
will  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  warrior's  death ;  he  will 
be  drowned  like  a  dog  1"  cried  Fortbras,  walking  up  and  dowB 
the  rampart  with  the  most  agitated  steps.  But  in  a  few  minutes,, 
when  the  riddled  bark  was  pitohing  for  its  final  descent  into 
the  mysterious  depth  of  ocean,  and  not  till  then^  Plriaea  Charles- 
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i»xclahned  from  its  giddy  poop, — *^  We  are  your  prisoners!  let . 
me  surrender  to  a  knigh^howefer  !-^I  will  sink  with  the  ship 
ere  f  give  up  my  sword  to  an  ignoble  foe !" 

Di  Lpria  instantly  laid  his  galley  near^  and  making  himself 
known  to  the  prince  from  its  deck,  presently  received  on  his 
board  the  royal  captive,  with  Renaud  Gaillard,  the  Grand  Ad" 
roiral  of  Provence,  the  Counts  of  Cejrra)  of  Brenna  and  Mo- 
nopello,  and  the  other  noble  knights  who  had  fought  for  Anjou** 
Scarcely  had  they  quitted  the  royal  galley,  when  down  she  went^ 
with  her  proud  banner  with  her  ;  for  the  Sicilians  had  not  time 
to  tear  it  from  its  staff ;  and  after  a  hollow  murmur,  a  bub-<- 
foling  and  a  flash  of  froth,  the  tranquil  sea  flowed  over  the  mag* 
nificent  war-ship«, 

The  page,  who  had  long  stood  with  haggard  eyes  and  clasped^ 
hands  stretched  towards  him  whom  she  would  have  saved  \^th 
her  life,  but  who  had  kept  her  senses  even  at  the  moment  of 
his  most  imminent  danger,  now  that  she  saw  him  safe,  safe  at 
least  for  the  present,  staggered  and  fainted,  and  would  have 
fallen  over  the  steep  rampart,*  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who^  more  active  than  the  chamberlain,  rushed  and' 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

When  the  disguised  fair  one  recovered,  she  might  have 
blushed  to  find  herself  unbonneted  and  unbuttoned,  with  her 
feminine  flow  of  hair,  and  neck  and  snowy  bosom  exposed 
among  the  wi^rriors,  who  were  sprinkling  her  with  cool  water  y 
but  one  absorbing  feeling  rendered  her  almost  insensible  to  the 
gentle  instincts  of  her  sex  ;  and  raising  herself  on  her  elbowy 
she  looked,  unheeding  those  around  her,  over  the  wide  blue sea» 
where  the  Sicilian  admiral  was  carrying  away  captive  her  prince 
and  lover. 

Contrary  to  her  expectations,  and  to  those  of  all  present  in* 
the  fortress  of  Miseno,  who  concluded  Di  Loria  would  at  once 
make  way  for  Sicily,  she  saw  his  proud  fleet,  with  a  train  of 
conquered  galleys  in  their  rear,  boldly  returning  whence  ihef 
had  come,  into  the  bay  of  Naples.     She  watched  them  in 
silence,  until  she  saw  them  pasa  with  a  display  of  triumph 
the  old  town  of  Pozzuoli,  and  shape  their  course  for  the  pleas- 
ant promontory  of  Posilippo.     Then  she  turned  to  De  Beaulz^ 
wfao)  like  every  one  present,  was  almost «tupified  by  the  unex- 
pected turn  events  had  taken,  and  said, — ^*  Let  us  to  horse — 
we  have  no  farther  business  here — ^to  horse !  to  horse l-^Iwill- 
yet  see  my  prince,  or  die  in  the  attempt  !*' 
.  The  chamberlain,  whose  bones  still  ached  with  the  rapid  ride 
of  tbe  morniogy  and  who  bad  noti  like  his  companion,  ^xt 
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absorbing  intensity  of  moral  feeling  to  make  bifn  i 
personal  incommodities,  and  who  dreaded  so  speedy  a  repetition* 
of  fatigue  ;  for  the  events  we  have  described  occupied  scarcely 
more  time  than  we  have  taken  in  writing  the  description ; ' 
waved  bislong  white  wand,  but  neither  stirred  a  step  nor  spoke 
.vord. 

The  coal-black  eye  of  the  lady  began  to  cast  glances,  in 
vhich  anger  was  mixed  with  impatience,  when  the  afflicted 
^^ortbras,  who  could  not  help  feeling  her  exquisite  beauty  even 
it  a  moment  of  dismay  like  that,  approached  and  addressed 
ler  in  a  tone  of  respect,  inspired  by  her  devotedness  to  the 
>rince,  and  which  concealed  to  his  eyes  the*  unseemliness  of' 
<)er  disguise,  and  her  condition,  which  could  but  be  that  of 
Charles's  paramour. 

^Fair  lady,'^  said  he,  ^<  your  fatigued  palfreys  have  still' 
need' of  rest,  but  before  sunset  you  shall  depart — by  that  time 
Tcan  have  made  some  necessary  arrangements bere, and  I  will* 
bear  you  company  with  a  warrior  or  two,  to  see  you  in  safety,- 
and  learn  to  what  this  melahcholy  event  will  tend  in  Naples, 
where  the  minds  of  men  are  ever  fickle,  and  where  are  sotnan}^- 
enemies^  to  King  Charles  of  Anjou."  . 

**  At  sunset ! — not  before  sunset  ?  Brave  waiprior!  it  is  an 
age  till' then !  See — the  Beet  already  approaches  the  islandof 
Insita — Uwill  soon  be  hid  from  our  sight — and  I  would  be  near 
it — near  him !"  said  the  lady,  hurriedly. 

^^  It  shall  be  befbre  sunset — it  shall  be  as-soon  as  wepossibly^ 
ean,"  replied  Fortbras  ;  *'  but,  in  tlie  mean  time,  honour  my 
humble  refectory — you  are  fasting,  and  will  ill  bear  the  fa- 
jtigues  of  the  long  ride !'' 

•«  A  glass  of  water  to^cool  my  burning  mouth,"  said  die 
passionate  young  creature  ;  ^*  but  speak  not  of  food,  I  will  taste 
none  ;'*  and  she  spoke  in  a  lower  voice  ;-^^^  but  tell  it  not  to*- 
yon  timid  old  man,  or  he  may  interfere  with  my  resolves*— I 
will  tak^  none  until  I  take  it  with  Prince  Charles!" 

**  The  kind-hearted  soldier,  a Aer  having  in  vain  striven  te  in- 
duce her  to  eat,  were  it  buta  morsel  of  bread,  went  and  brought' 
Himself  the  cool  water  in  a8ilverdrinking-cup,and  then  left  her  to 
make  his  arrangements  in  the  garrison.  She  continued  gazing 
on  the  fleet  until  it  disappeared,  galley  after  galley,  behind  the 
projecting  cape  ;  and  then  with  a  desolate,  but  impadent  heart, 
sat  herself  down  on  the  rampart  whenee  the  had  witnessed  her 
lover's  captivity. 

At  length  the  wished- for  moment  of  departure  arrived  ;  and 
at  the  son  waasetting  in  the  direction  of  the  sublime  height  of<* 
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fteliiay  aikl  tbe  piirp1e>tinted  mountains  threw  tfieir  sfaadowa 
ever  the  plain  and  the  sea,  with  her  starch  companion,  and 
Fortbras,  and  five  well-appointed  cavaliers,  the  lady  rode  from 
the  Cape  of  Miseno  towards^Naples.    They  went  on  at  a  quick 
pace,  and,  save  when  eng^aged  in  harassing  speculations  as  to* 
what  fate  the  prince  would  meet  from  enemies,  cruel  in  them-^ 
selves,  and  on  whom  cruelty  had  been  so  often  exercised  by  the 
Anjou  party,  in  dead  silence.     Fortbras  could  not  help  reading' 
Ml  the  faces  of  many  he  met,  an  expression  of  malignant  satig^ 
faction  ;  and  when  beyond  Pozzuoli,  and  on  the  hills  that  there 
rise  close  above  the  Sea-beach,  their  only  road,  he  saw  a  group- 
of  disaffected  peasants  assembled,  who  hooted  and  insulted 
them  with  their  joy  at  what  had  happened,  he  congratulated  * 
Irimself  that  he  had  come  with  an  escort,  a&r  without  it  the  ladf- 
and  the  chamberlain,  obnoxious  from  the  court-dress  he  wore»' 
night  have  been  exposed  to  injuries  more  serious  than  words.- 

Before  they  reached  the  grotto  of  Posilippo,  the  long  suIh' 
terraneous  road  leading  from  Pozzuoli,  which  was  not  illu*^ 
mnated  by  pendent  lamps  as  now,  the  shades  of  night  had*^^ 
closed  in ;  and  when  they  entered  the  grotto,  where  a  more 
than  Cimmerian  darkness  reigned  even  at  noonday,  the  hearts  of 
Ibll  the  party  were  sensible  of  a  redoubled  depression,  and  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  superstitious  terror.-  The  heart  of  the  wo-^ 
Bian  and  the  lover,  and  a(ler  such  a  tragical  bereavement  as 
rtie  bad  experienced  that  day,  might  well  be  the  most  suscep*^ 
tible ;  and  as  the  red  torch,  which  one  of  the  warriors  had  pro- 
tided  himself  with  at  the  village  that  stands  by  the  end  of  ther 
grotto,  flickered  in  the  breeze,  showing  with  grotesque  light 
iie  sepulchral  horrors  of  the  place  for  a  few  yards  before  and* 
beside  her,  and  no  more :.  as  that  night-breeze  moaned  in  the^ 
eaves  and  deep  cavities  that  branch  off  from  the  sides  of  thaf 
subterranean  passage,  and  as  the  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  hollow  tufo  were  re-echoed  by  those  caverns  with  singular 
effect,  it  seemed  to  her  ear  as  if  she  heard  the  mopings  of  evil^ 
spirits,  or  the  lamentations  of  human  beings  in  torture  and 
dkath.  Presently  a  distinct  human  voice,  that  the  echoes  of 
the  cavern  played  with  most  capriciously,  sounded  on  her  ear,- 
and  like  the  voice  of  her  lover  dying  among  his  foes,  or  call- 
ing for  her  help.  It  was  a  benighted  peasant  returning  from  the 
eity,  whither  he  had  been  to  get  news,  and  who  shouted  to  the 
approaching  cavaliers  that  be  might  not  be  crushed  by  their 
librses  in  that  narrow  dark  passage. 

**  Whence  comest  thou,  lout  ?"  cried  the  foremost  warrior 
with  the  torch,  which  he  lowered*  to  the  peasant's  affrighted 
oouotenance* 
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^<  From  Naples,  great  captain !"  was  the  timid  and  respectful 
reply. 
.  *'  And  where  are  the  Sicilian  thieves  ?"  cried  Fortbras. 

*<  After  sailing  in  front  of  the  town  to  show  they  had  taken 
Prince  Charles  and  his  ships,  they  went  across  the  bay,  and 
their  galley-lights  are  now  to  be  seen  opposite  to  Naples,  be* 
tween  Stajsia  and  Castellamare,"  hesitatingly  returned  the 
peasant ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  way  with  a  ''*  buona 
notte,'^  and  a  recommendation  to  the  Madonna  of  those  who^ 
durst  he  have  spoken  his  heart's  wish,  he  would  have  recoin- 
mended  to  a  very  different  personage. 

The  lady  sighed  to  be  disengaged  from  the  horrid  gloom 
and  chill  of  t)ie  grotto  ;  but  being  obliged  to  go  at  the  slowest 
pace,  it  was  yet  some  time  ere  she  emerged,  with  a  feeling  of 
comparative  relief,  under  the  ancient  tomb  on  the  hill  above 
the  grotto's  entrance,  which  it  is  a  delightful  delusion  to  deem 
the  tomb  of  Virgil. 

The  travellers  were  now  soon  within  the  populous  city,  where 
the  greatest  agitation,  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  political . 
and  personal  feelings,  prevailed.  The  comers  of  the  great 
streets,  the  public  squares,  and  the  hostelries,  all  seemed 
crowded  ;  and  men  whispered  thoughts  to  each  other  which  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  divulge  to  the  partisans  and  sol- 
diers of  Anjou,  who  were  patrolling  the  town  in  evident  appre- 
hension of  some  popular  revolt  •  Fortbras  went  with  the  captain 
of  one  of  tliese  parties  to  the  palace,  where  the  members  of 
government,  and  many  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  who  hap« 
pened  to  be  in  the  capital  at  this  astounding  crisis,  had  assem* 
bled  in  council ;  and  the  lady  and  the  chamberlain  took  their 
way  to  the  quiet,  retired  suburb  of  Poggio  Reale,  where  aiv 
elegant  small  house,  secluded  in  a  grove  or  labyrinth  of  acacias 
and  orange-trees,  received  them. 

In  this  retreat,  which  Charles,  to  avoid  public  remark  and^ 
the  eyes  of  his  father  and  family,  had  chosen  for  his  bower  of 
love,  DeBeaulx,.who  had  the  somewhat  dubious  distinction  of 
being  a  confidant,  and  taking  care  of  his  heart's  idol  during  the 
not  unfrequent  absences  of  the  prince,  and  who  had  that 
morning  been  reluctantly  induced  by  her  prayers  to  let  the 
disguised  mistress  follow  to  see  the  issue  of  the  pursuit,  now- 
left  her,  with  many  injunctions  and  prayers  that  she  would 
remain  quiet  until  intelligence  were  obtained  and  he  returned- 
to  her. 

And  the  fair  object  of  all  this  solicitude,  and  of  Cbarles-c 
enduring  affection^  was,  despite  of  the  severe  but  necenarTw 
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iMrictions  of  soeiet  j,  deserving  of  them.  The  orpban  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Italian  profeasoray  whom  the  munificence  of  the 
polished  Manfred  had  established  at  the  uoiferaity  of  Naples^ 
erected  by  his  father  Frederic,  the  beautifol  Fidelia  had  attracted' 
the  admiration,  and  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  prince  at  so- 
early  an  age  that  she  was  scarcely  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  her  position.  She  had  been  educated  with  a  care  rarely 
bestowed  in  those  ages  on  females,  even  of  royal  birtir:  toex-^ 
qoisite  personal  beauty  she  united  an  elegance  of  deportment, 
m  gracefulness  that  displayed  itself  even  in  the  most  familiar 
actions ;  she  spoke  music,  she  looked  love — and  the  love  that 
warmed  the  heart  that  beat  beneath  that  gentle-looking  bosomr 
partook  of  the  character  of  heroic  virtue.  This  she  now  showed. 

Long  before  the  gray  dawn  broke  on  a  night  of  restlessness 
and  anguish,  the  fair  Fidelia,  treading  tiptoe  not  to  wake  the^ 
domestics,  who  might  rffDmstrate,  or  even  prevent  her  fi^ht^ 
passed  the  pleasant  marble  nail  of  the  elegant  villa,  and  rushing 
frikn  its  pillared  porticp,  and  across  the  fragrant  grove  where 
her  lute  had  so  often  delighted  tlie  ears  of  her  royal  lover,  took 
a  solitary  path  which  led  over  ^he  plain  that  extends  between 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  city  of  Naples,  to  the  seashore.-^ 
Early  as  it  was,  she  met  several  peasants  carrying  fruit  and 
regetables  to  the  market  in  the  city ;  and  none  of  these  could 
help*  gazing  iriih  surprise,  and  a  sort  of  idle,  half-unconscious 
interest,  at  the  hvciod  step»  and  striking-  appearance  of  the^ 
young  page,  for  she  still  wore  that  disguise  which  was'essential* 
to  her  scheme. 

By  the  shore  of  the  bay  where  the  shrunken  river  Sebeto- 
pours  its  minute  volume  of  water  into  the  sea,  she  found  a- 
moored  skiff,  and,  a  few  steps  off,  a  fisherman's  hut.  The 
tenants  of  the  latter  she  aroMsedg^  ^^  I  will  give  thee  this  purse- 
of  gold,"  said  she,  holding  it  beforo  the  but  half-awake  eyes  of 
«* gray-headed  mariner ; — *^  I  will  give  thee  this  purse  of  gold, 
an  thou  wilt  but  carry  me  thither — to  the  galleys  of  Di^ 
Loria !" 

*^  A  purse  of  gold — Di  Loria — galleys,"'  muttered  the  stu* 
pified  wight* 

'^Ay!  a  well-filled  purse !"  said  Fidelia;  and  she  poured 
out  its  contents  in  her  pretty  palm.  The  fisherman  rubbed  hi» 
eyes,  and  looked  as  though  he  were  bewiCched,.but  his  feara 
ciiecked  his  cupidity. 

*^  If  I  go  thither,  gentle  sir,"  said  he,  '^  there,  into  the  lionV 
mouth,  I  shall  have  my  boat,  my  only  wealth  save  this  hut^  and^ 
yonder  fisking'-netsy  taken  by  the  Sic^ians." 
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'^  But  here  is  gold  eDOugh/'  said  Fidelia,  impatiently,  ^  to 
pay  for  a  dozen  such  barks  as  thine! — ^take  it — ^hide  it  here^ 
and  pledge  thine  oath  to  carry  me  where  I  bid." 

'^  But,,  generous  sir,  Di  Loria  may  take  me  and  my  son  pris* 
oners  with  him  to  Sicily,  and  then,  where  the  use  of  our 
gold  ?" 

^^  Let  thy  son  stay  where  be  is,  and  come  thou  alone  with 
me ;  thou  canst  land  me  there,  under  the  cliffs  of  Vico,  near 
the  Sicilian  fleet ;  with  captives  such  as  they  have,  they  are 
not  likely  to  attend  to  such  as  thou  and  L" 

^^  But  on  my  return  I  may  be  hanged  by  the  Angevins  ibr 
practising  with  the  enemy,*'  replied  the  timid  old  man. 

'<  O  that  1  could  manage  a  boat  as  I  can  sit  a  horse !"  thought 
Fidelia  ;  and  then  turning  on  the  old  fisherman  with  eyes  that 
flashed  with  impatience  and  coming  anger,  she  said,  '^  Wilt 
thou,  old  coward !  gain  this  purse  of  gold,  or  shall  I  go  ^se- 
where  ?  there  are  many  boat»  between  this  and  the  mole  of 
Naples,  and  doubtless  many  a  mariner  who  would  do  my  bid- 
ding for  half  this  sum  !*' 

*4  will  do  it — I  will  go,  father,"  said  the  fisherman's  soBf 
whose  spirit  was  not  depressed  by  the  caution  incident  to  old 
age  ;  but  on  his  speaking,  the  afi^ctions  of  nature  rose  in  the 
old  man's  heart,  and  gave  him  the  courage  he  wanted. 

'<  No !  not  so,  Nicolo,"  said  he ;  ^^  thou  art  young  and  heal- 
thy, and  more  of  value  than  I :  shouldst  thquj^e  lost,  thy  mother 
and  thy  sister  would  haire  none  to  protect  them,  and  I  should 
die  of  grief.  Besides,  thou  art  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Sicilians,  and  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  An- 
gevins than  I — a  poor,  weak  old  man.  Say  not  a  word,  Nicolo,. 
but  put  the  oars  and  sail  into  the  bark,  for  I  will  earn  the  gold 
of  this  noble  youth." 

The  son  obeyed  :•  the  purl?  given  to  the  father,  on  his  sol- 
emnly vowing  to  do  the  behest  of  his  passenger  as  far  as  in 
htm  lay,  was  remitted  to  his  custody :  and  embarking,  the 
gray-headed  fisherman  and  Fidelia  glided  from  the  mouth  of 
the  little  Sebeto  into  the  open  bay.  They  had  scarcely  lcl\  the 
shore  when  day  begai)  its  rapid  dawn,  and  soon  the  glorious 
summer  sun  rose  between  Vesuvius  and  tlie  Tifata  mountains. 
As  its  light  dissipated  the  vapours  and  the  gloom  that  bung  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  Ui'e  port  of  Castellamare,  she 
saw  to  her  horror  that  the  galley- fleet  was  not  there ;  but  run- 
ning her  eyes  along  the  rocky  coast,  she  saw  it  farther  oflr» 
qpietly  at  anchor  near  Vico.  The  object  that  had  carried  Di 
Loria  to  Castellamare  was  to  release  the  Princess  BeatricOythe 
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daughter  of  King  Manfred,  and  the  sister  of  Costanza,  now 
Queen  of  Arragon  and  of  Sicily,  and  this  having  been  obtained, 
by  the  commands  to  the  governor  •f  the  castle  of  Prince  Charles 
his  prisoner,  D\  Loria  had  shifted  his  position  in  the  night. 

A  breeze  never  fails  to  accompany  the  sun's  rising  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Fidelia  felt  some- 
what restored  as  it  cooled  her  fevered  cheek ',  and  the  fisherman, 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  spread  his  sqiall  triangular  sail :  the  light 
skiff  flew  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  bay,  keeping  near  shore, 
by  the  roots  of  the  volcano,  and  it  passed  the  lovely  spots 
where  the  ancient  Herculaneum  had  been  covered  by  an  erup- 
tion, and  where  the  modem  palaces  and  groves  of  Portici  had 
not  yet  risen,  before  the  sun-rise  breeze,  which  is  always  short, 
died  away. 

The  old  man  had  now  to  labour  on  his  oars ;  and  exposed  to 
the  full  glare  and  heat  of  a  summer  sun,  without  a  breath  of 
wind,  without  an  incli  of  shade,  the  situation  of  Fidelia  was  a 
most  painful  one.  She  had  tasted  no  food ;  but  a  faintness 
iiow  overcame  her,  and  wKh  a  faltering  voice  she  craved  a  little 
water.  The  fisherman  produced  his  earthen  bottle ;  it  had . 
been  scorched  by  the  almost  tropieal  heat  of  the  sun ;  the 
water  almost  parboiled  sickened  on  her  delicate  stomach,  and 
she  was  about  to  faint,  when  she  saw  Di  Loria's  galleys,  from 
whieh  her  eyes  had  never  been  for  a  moment  detached,  moving 
from  their  anchorage.  This  sight,  and  the  alarm  it  created  in 
her  loving  bosom,  thoroughly  recalled  her. 

*^  Blessed  Madonna  !  they  are  going,  and  we  shall  be  too 
late  1  Canst  thou  not  row  faster,  old  man  ?^'  she  exclaimed 
wildly. 

«*  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  the  old  man,  ''  though  my  arms 
are  already  tired. V 

^*  Talk  not  of  fatigue !  ply  thine  oar,  ply  it  well !  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  purse,  I  will  give  thee  this,  an  thou  but  gain  the 
galleys  ere  they  go !"  and  Fidelia  took  a  massy  gold  chain 
from  her  neck. 

'^  If  the  galleys  move,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  catch 
them  in  a  bark  like  this,"  said  the  fisherman  ;  ^^  but  perhaps 
they  are  not  going,— ^not  all  going,  for  I  see  the  admiral's  flag 
motionless  there,  under  tlie  cliffs  of  Vico." 

But  the  delicious  hope  these  words  inspired  in  the  breast  of 
Fidelia  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  projection  of  her  long  sweep 
of  oars,  and  Di  Loria's  galley  followed  those  who  bad  already 
left  their  anchorage. 

**  Mercilul  God !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  ber  hands,  ^*  shall 
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I  lose  him !  lose  \Am^  and  so  near  to  Urn !  CtMk  not 
iaster,  old  man — faster,  I  say !"  and  she  who,  on  every  other 
.occasion  of  her  life,  had  bepn  so  considerate  of  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  others,  would  have  worked  the  mariner  to  deallil 

But  the  old  man  was  already  exhausted :  the  perspiratioQ 
4lropped  in  large  globes  from  his  6un*bronzed  face  and  breast 
and  sinewy  arms,  and  saying  he  must  have  a  minute's  rest,  he 
vdrew  his  oars  within  the  boat. 

**'  Give  me  the  oars  while  thou  takest  breath,-^give  roe  the 
OBia  !"  said  Fidelia,  and  she  took  them  and  rowed,  unskilfully 
indeed,  but  vigorously,  until  she  was  bathed  in  perspiration  ; 
iier  delicate  hands  were  blistered.  The  old  man  relieved  her 
as  soon  as  he  could  :  as  he  rowed,  however,  he  observed  that 
ihe  galleys  did  not  appear  to  be  shaping  their  course  out  of 
the  gulf,  and  presently  remarked  joyfully  to  Fidelia,  that  they 
were  coming  to,  off  the  town  of  Sorrento, 

''  A  blessing  on  thea  for  those  words  of  comfort !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and  then  dropping  on  her  knees  in  the  boat,  and 
raising  her  hands  to  Heaven,  she  prayed  most  fervently  that 
Di  Loria  might  linger  yet  a  while  until  she  reached  Sorrento; 
i>ut  at  every  motion  of  the  galleys  her  fear  returned. 

Tbe  Sicilian,  however,  did  linger  there,  until,  creeping  tim- 
idly under  the  cliffs  that  rise  perpendicularly  on  this  side  of  the 
bay,  and  almost  expiring  with  fatigue,  the  old  mariner  landed 
-her  at  the  shallow  cove  which  forms  the  port  of  Sorrento.  She 
was  most  fortunate  too,  in  the  moment  of  her  arrival ;  for,  as 
-ahe  lafnded,  a  procession  of  Sorrentines  was  descending  the 
steep  stairs  which  lead  through  a  most  picturesque  ravine,  from 
^e  town  to  the  shore ;  and  these  worthy  individuals,  the  mag- 
nates of  the  place,  alarmed  at  the  visit  of  Di  Loria,  were  bent 
iOn  a  propitiatory  visit  to  that  dreaded  admiraPs  galley.  Witk 
little  difHculty  she  obtained  permission  from  the  honourable 
deputation  to  accompany  them  in  their  boat*;,  and. with  a  fair 
display  of  fruit  and  flowers,  not  intended  for  the  captive  prince, 
Fidelia  and  the  Sorrentines  ascended  the  side  of  the  Siciliao 
^ctor. 

The  eye  of  the  impassioned  lover  sougiit  on  the  crowded 
deck,  and  found  at  once,  with  a  gush  of  rapture  that  had  wdl« 
nigh  extended  her  lifeless  upon  it,  the  person  of  Prince  Charies ! 
But  the  eyes  of  the  deputies,  in  their  search  of  Di  Loria,  were 
lass  ready  and  less  correct ;  for,  aeeing  the  prince  in  splendid 
armour,  surrounded  by  his  proud  baronsy  and  concluding  that 
the  finest  and  most  honoured  person  there  most  be  the  admiraly 
they  took  Gharlesfo  Di  Loria,  and  addrsifad  to  the  aon  of 


their  king  the  speech  they  had  studied  and  prepared  for  his 
greatest  enemy. 

All  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  princey  the  orator  of  the  mdni- 
cipal  deputation,  after  having  cleared  bis  voice  with  a  sonorous 
hem !  thus  delivered  himself : — 

<*  Messer  the  Admiral,  deign,  on  the  part  of  thy  town  of 
Sorrento,  to  accept  this  fruit  and  flowers,  and  these  line  palom- 
bole  figs, — and  take  these  two  hundred  agostari  of  gold  for 
hose  money  ;  and  may  it  please  God,  that  as  thou  hast  taken 
the  son,  so  mayst  thou  take  the  father;  and  be  it  graciously 
known  to  thee,  that  we  Sorrentines  were  the  first  to  run  away 
in  the  fight"* 

The  laughable  efiect  of  this  mistake  was  irresistible  ;  and 
even  the  prince,  spite  of  his  calamities  and  the  menacing  aspect 
of  the  future,  joined  the  laugh,  and  turning  to  Di  Loria,  who 
stood  by  in  simple  seaman-like  attire,  exclaimed,  still  laugh- 

ingi — 

«^  Per  Dio !  Messer  Di  Loria,  and  these  are  very  faithful 

subjects  to  my  lord  the  king  !" 

It  was  beyond  even  Neapolitan  impudence  to  face  out  an 

afiair  like  this  ;  and  so  the  ambassador  and  his  kneeling  com* 

panioBs  arose  and  hastily  retured,  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter 

of  all  on  board,  wondering  however,  as  they  went,  how  so  great 

and  potent  a  signior  as  Di  Loria  should  wear  so  shabby  a 

jerkin. 

The  laugh  of  the  prince,  however,  could  not  end  otherwise 
than  in  sad  reflection,  and  he  had  begun  to  muse  on  the  fickle- 
ness of  subjects,  the  probable  faithlessness  of  friends,  now 
that  a  cloud  was  on  his  fortunes,  when  turning  round  he  saw  a 
faithful,  fond  eye  beaming  on  his — ^and  he  knew  his  Fidelia,  in 
spite  of  her  disguise,  at  a  glance. 

<^  What,  my  true  one  !'*  said  he,  as,  insensible  to  the  remarks 
and  surprise  he  thus  excited,  he  rushed  to  where  she  stood,  and 
took  her  sun-burnt,  blistered  hand  in  his ; — "  what !  art  thou 
here  ?  but  how  and  wherefore  ?" 

**  To  follow  my  prince  to  the  dungeon  or  the  grave !"  replied 
the  devoted  girl ;  "  but  speak  to  those  who  would  know  my 

♦  The  words  of  the  chronicler,  beaidoe  being  qaaint  and  charaeteristie, 
an  an  early  and  cdrioua  specimen  of  the  FugUeee  or  Neapolitan  diaket. 
•^Dicendo:  Meiserl'AmmiragUo,  come  ti  place,  da  parte  del  comone 
too  di  Sorriento  ecipati  queste  palombole,  e  piendl  agostari  per  taglio  dk 
calze,  e  piasosse  a  Dio,  corn*  hai  preso  lo  figlin<do,  avesse  w  patre ;  e 
facemoti  assappere  che  fomo  li  primi,  che  volUmmo  S" 
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bofliness  here,  or  force  me  from  tiieei  whom  I  camiot  leare  and 
live !" 

Charles  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  and  then  going  to 
bi  Loria,  requested  that  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  the  so- 
ciety of  so  faithful  a  page.  The  admiral  was  courteous  to  fan 
royal  captive,  and  gave  the  permission  he  asked,  without  caring 
for  the  words  of  one  of  his  officers,  who  said  to  him — *^  It  is  no 
page,  but  some  love-mate !" 

Prince  Charles  then  retired  with  Fidelia  into  the  cabin  of 
the  gatleyi,  and  there,  after  having  related  her  adventures  since 
they  parted,  and  wept  with  joy  on  his  bosom,  she  partook  of 
those  refreshments  she  so  much  needed. 

About  an  hour  before  noon,  when  another  periodical  wind 
began  to  blow,  Di  Loria's  galleys  sailed  from  Sorrento  and  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  to  carry  their  prisoners  and  prizes  to  Messina. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  of  their  summer  voyage, 
when  winds  were  scarce  and  brief,  that  the  prince  and  his  com- 
panion, who  was  ever  at  his  side,  entered  the  rapid,  narrow, 
and  beautiful  channel  that  separates  Sicily  from  Calabria, 
and  saw  the  fleet  come  to  anchor  in  Messina's  commodious 
Uprt. 

NotUng  could  surpass  the  joy  or  the  applause  with  which  the 
victorious  Di  Loria  was  received  by  the  Messinese,  who, 
already  warned  of  his  brilliant  successes  over  their  detested 
enemy  by  one  of  his  light  courier-barks,  had  prepared  for  him  a 
triumphal  entry,  and  had  been  for  some  hours,  and  almost  to  a 
man,  gathered  on  the  marine  walls  to  watch  his  approach. 

Before  the  galleys  came  to  anchor,  they  were  surrounded  by 
speronari  and  other  boats,  filled  with  admiring  and  impatient 
friends :  as  they  entered  the  port,  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
acclamations  of  ^'  Viva  Di  Loria  !'*  and  now,  as  he  set  foot  on 
shore,  followed  by  his  royal  and  noble  captives,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  men,  women,  and,  children — ^the  bedridden, 
who  could  scarcely  drag  themselves  along  on  the  support  of 
friendly  arms  ;  and  infants,  who  cried  in  alarm  at  the  astound- 
ing shouts  of  joy  and  triumph,  crowded  on  his  path,  which  was 
strewed  with  laurel  and  with  flowers,  and  here  and  there 
Cfossed  by  triumphal  arches.  But  hatred  against  the  Angevins 
was  as  deep  a  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  Messinese,  as  admi- 
ration of  Di  Loria.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Palermitan  ves- 
pers, Messina,  the  second  city  on  the  island,  and  which  had 
acted  against  the  French  with  as  much  vigour  and,  be  it  said, 
with  as  much  barbarity  as  the  capital,  had  a  perilous  siege  to 
sustain  from  the  avenging  but  unsuccMful  Charles  of  Anjou ; 
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and  ibe  alarm  audi  the  mifleriea  they  sufiered,  when  eran  thev 
women,  with  dishevelled  hair,  were  obliged  to  the  hard  labour 
of  canyiDg  stones  and  mortar,  to  strengthen  the  walls  of  the 
town*  against  the  approach  of  the  Angevins ;  and  the  thousand 
anxieties  and  heart-burnings  they  had  felt,  were  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all,  as  well  as  the  long  account  of  bloody  deeds 
Prince  Charles's  fether  had  perpetrated  on  the  unfortunate 
Suabiansy  a  member  of  which  family  was  now  their  queen.  Eyes 
glowing  with  rage,  and  no  eyes  can  better  express  the  violent 
passions  of  man's  nature  than  those  of  the  Sicilians,  were  cast 
on  the  prince,  and  the  knights  his  fellow-prisoners  ;  nor  was  it 
without  difficulty  that  Di  Loria  saved  them  from  the  excesses 
of  popular  fuiy.  In  several  instances,  the  cries  of  ^^  Death  to 
the  French  !^  Let  us  deal  with  this  Garlottoj  and  his  crew,  as 
when  the  bells  rung  vespers  at  Palermo !"  were  raised,  i^od 
echoed  by  thousands  of  infuriate  voices — and  once  the  anxious 
Fidelia  saw  a  dagger's  point  within  a  yard  of  the  breast  of  her 
royal  lover,  by  whose  side  she  walked.  But  before  the  scream 
on  her  lips  escaped  her,  and  ere  she  could  throw  herself  between 
the  prince  and  the  weapon,  one  of  the  Sicilian  captains  struck 
it  from  the  hapds  of  a  fanatic  partisan  of  the  house  of  Suabia, 
who  was  secured,  and  prevented  from  giving  further  moles- 
tation. 

But  besides  the  loud  and  deep  curse  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
the  cries  of  triumph,  the  taunt  of  vulgar  men,  the  humiliated 
prince  had  another  bitter  pang  to  experience,  ^when,  at  the 
order  of  the  Messinese  magnates,  he  was  separated  from  his 
faithful  knights,  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes,  and  shut  up 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Mattagrifibne,  while  they  were  conveyed 
to  another  and  a  worse  place  of  imprisonment  within  the  city. 
Almost,  indeed,  had  he  lost  such  comforts  as  he  could  yet  find 
in  the  company  of  the  page,  and  she  all  her  heroic  sacrifices, 
for  the  Messinese  were  about  to  send  the  pale  and  heart-break- 
ing Fidelia  away  with  the  rest  of  his  suite,  when  Di  Loria 


*  '^  Onds  si  foee  una  canzone,  che 

Deh  com'  egll  d  mn  pietate 

Delle  donne  di  Memina 

Veggiendo  iscapigliato 

Portando  pietre  e  caloinsr— 
£  quasta  caoxone  n  face  per  qnasta  cagiona  ( 

If  tkeiaUiiaa  were  written  at  the  time,  as  the  chronicler  seeme  to  state, 
thay  are  among  the  earlieet  ipeoimene  extant  of  Italian  poetiy. 

t  A  cotttemptnooa  diminutiva  of  Carlo,  fitaqiiantly  applied  to  Ckaflss 
of  Ai4o«aQ<)niasoii. 
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begged  the  prince  might  be  allowed  the  Bervices  of  one  yootfa* 
ful  and  not  formidable  attendant. 

The  old  castle  of  Mattagriffone,  within  whose  gloomy  waOs 
the  prince  and  the  page  were  now  immured,  ^*  con  buone  guar- 
die,"*  stood  on  the  declivities  of  a  fair  green  bill  behind  Me«- 
sina,  and  the  lovely  views  from  the  grat^  windows  of  its  celk, 
of  the  fr^ely-fiowing  strait,  the  olive-woods,  the  orange-groves, 
the  white  walls  of  Reggio,  the  rocks  of  old  Scylla,  and  the  vine- 
covered  hills  and  the  lowering  mountains  of  Calabria,  though 
they  might  for  moments  sooth,  generally  increased  their 
irritated  sense  of  closeness  and  confinement.  The  gentle,  af- 
fectionate, untiring  ministry  of  Fidelia,  would,  however,  at 
times  abstract  the  prince  from  his  mental  sufferings  and  the 
harrowing  contemplation  of  the  future  ;  and  she,  as  she  busied 
herself  in  attendance  on  him,  and  forced  a  gayety  and  a  hope- 
fulness into  her  heart  to  lighten  his,  would  at  times  become 
insensible  to  their  wretched  condition  and  the  perils  that  en- 
vironed them,  and  be  for  minutes — for  hours,  indeed,  happy. 

OAen  as  his  brain  was  racked  with  the  thoughts  of  his  own 
imprudence,  that  had  ruined  his  fortunes — ^the  fortunes  of  his 
noblest  and  best  friends,  and  entailed  perhaps  the  loss  of  a 
kingdom ;  as  he  reflected  on  what  would  be  the  rage  of  his 
father  whom  he  had  so  disobeyed,  and  as  his  heart  sank  in 
utter  despondence,  Fidelia  would  gently  lead  him  to  the  lattice 
of  his  prison,  and  pointing  out  the  ravishing  spectacle  of  sea, 
and  land,  and  gay  blue  heaven,  would  recall  to  him  the  exist- 
ence of  that  being,  whose  ways,  inexplicable  as  they  some- 
times are,  are  the  ways  of  mercy.  At  other  times  she  would 
cheer  the  dreariness  of  the  place  and  his  heart  with  music  and 
song  ;  and  words  like  the  following  would  declare  at  least  the 
vivacity  of  her  feelings  : — 

How  free,  how  firee  the  sea-fowl  ipreads  his  wingi ! 
How  ^yly  sails  he  by  this  castle  wall ! 
And  oh  !  how  blithe  the  sable  merloi  sings 
His  song  of  freedom  on  yon  poplar  tall ! 

How  freely  flows  glad  ocean  in  his  strait,t 
Glancing  in  sunlight— rolling  rapidly : 
How  fireely  blows  the  morning  breeze  elate. 
Each  zephyr  hymning  i^tes  of  liberty ! 


•  Mnratori,  Annali,  ann.  1284. 

t  The  blackbird.  ^  The  Faro,  or  Stnits  of  Mchwu 
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And  oh  I  tboM  eloncli  aeroM  the  free  bine  8kj>| 
How  flit  they  onward^  ailvery  and  fleet ! 
And  oh»  how  fireely  riae  thoae  mountains  high. 
HeaTen  at  their  ■ommit,  ocean  at  their  feet  * 

There's  flreedom  in  the  air— the  sea— the  earth ! 
All  nature  shares  it,  and  the  meanest  kind : 
But  thoo,  my  prince,— my  love  of  royal  birth, 
Art  in  a  dungeon's  gloomy  waUs  confined  ! 

Thou  who  ruled'st  proyinees— nay,  kingdoms  wide, 
Art  pent  and  cabin'd  in  a  narrow  cell, — 
The  knights  and  dames  that  gatherM  by  thy  side. 
All,  all  are  gone,  but  I  am  with  thee  still. 

I  still  am  with  thee,  nor  my  fate  would  giye 
For  all  thy  soul.felt  charms,  dear  liberty  ! 
My  only  object,  thought,  hope,  wish,  to  liye 
With  him  I  loye,  with  him  at  last  to  die. 

Ay  !  sail  away,  thou  saucy,  thoughtless  bird ! 
I  would  not  follow  thoe,  though  ikon  art  bent 
On  to  the  matchless  yale  where  beauty  stirr'd 
The  heart  of  Dis,*  and  she  on  flowers  intent. 

Herself  the  fairest  flower,  young  Proserpine 

Felt  the  god's  scorching  sighs,  and  sulphurous  breath^ 

And  as  she  fainted  in  his  car  supine. 

Let  all  her  gathered  flow'rets  fall  beneath. 

Ay  !  sail  away  !  I  enyy  not  thy  flight, 
Although  untiringly  thy  wing  it  waves 
O'er  Sicily,  the  sunny  and  the  bright, ' 
To  Afric's  sea,  from  where  Charybdis  raves. 

No !  though  at  noon  thou  stay'st  to  cool  thy  beak 

In  Arethusa's  fountain  of  old  fame ; 

Or  upward  bearing  in  thy  venturous  flreak. 

Thou  wing'st  thy  way  o'er  -Etna's  towering  flame. 

Or  downward  swooping  hoverest  awhile 
By  Agrigentum's  plain  and  lone  abodes, 
Where  yet  in  ruint  frown  Ta  wonderous  pile !) 
The  god-like  temples,  men  built  to  their  gods. 


'  PmsipiiMi  gsilisrlng  fldwsni 


Heiself  a  fkirar  ilowor,  by  lloomy  Dis 
Wss  gaiiierad.  •  ^ 

O  ProserplDa, 
Vtor  tbe  flowen  now,  tbai  ftlgbtad,  tkoa  MfK  fldt 
Fion  Dls*!  wsgoD. 
tor  the  ■MgniflssattsnpleiorAflltBtttmD.eneilsdleaMtoOimeoidlial^ 
tirs.   liUnsoBHuyolhKandsntcidilleniftowaBlisadBiilfablei 
sfliilMvliigbesneoirrsnedliiloaClutalaaelrarelk 


No !  though  thon  0troak*«t  th^  plnmafo  'mUat  tho  oom 
That  waTM  where  Ceiee'  capital  onoe  stood,* 
Where,  of  a  goddeea,  first  that  art  was  bom 
That  giTOs  to  man  a  sweet  and  bloodless  food. 

And  thon^  thou  seek'st  at  last,  when  daylight  doses, 
Some  quiet  nook  in  that  seqnester'd  vale 
Where  Acis  loved,  amidst  a  flush  of  roses. 
His  Galatea, — passionate  and  pale. 

I  would  not  follow  thee !  nor  hither  hie 
So  far  as  yon  near  hill  and  myrtle  brake, 
Where  at  the  noon  of  night  htecioUf  fly, 
And  nightingales  their  songs  of  sorrow  wake. 

I  would  not  cross  these  iron  doon  or  bars^ — 
I  oould  not  breathe  in  other  ur  than  this, 
Where  beam  (my  cynosure)  my  prince's  stars. 
For  still  his  eyes  to  me  are  stars  of  bliss ! 

When  life  its  turmoil  and  its  race  hath  run, 
And  death  returns  us  whence  we  drew  our  birth. 
The  prince — the  potentate — ^iike  lowliest  clown. 
Can  claim  no  more  than  one  brief  span  of  earth. 

But  I — while  yet  life  revels  in  my  veins, 

Am  e'en  contented  with  a  briefer  space  ; 

Nor  ask,  of  all  earth's  mountains,  valleys,  plains, 

A  wider  circle  than  my  love's  embrace. 

In  this  manner  the  wearying,  anxious  days  wore  on  ;  but  the 
external  news  that  was  allowed  to  penetrate  the  prince's  con- 
finement was  not  of  a  nature  to  sooth  or  revive  him.  The 
very  day  after  Charles's  signal  defeat,  bis  obdurate  father,  the 
king,  arrived  at  Gaeta,  whence,  had  he  been  a  little  sooner,  he 
might  almost  have  witnessed  the  fight ;  and  he  brought  with 
him  fifty-five  armed  galleys,  besides  other  vessels,  that,  had 
the  prince's  imprudence  not  lost  the  rest  of  his  fleets,  might 
have  given  the  naval  preponderance  for  the  present  to  the  An- 
gevins.  When  the  king  learned  his  son's  disobedience  and 
defeaty  he  was  afilicted  and  enraged  to  the  utmost,  and  ex- 
claimed in  the  excess  of  paternal  indignation,  *^  O  that  he 
were  dead!  since  he  broke  my  commands !"|  but  being  in- 
formed of  the  little  faith  of  his  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  and 

*  Castro  Giovanni,  now  a  romantic  little  town,  u  ng^pued  lobttkt 
tapiiml  of  the  kingdom  of  Cent ! 

tThe  fire-flies  that  abound  m  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy,  and  an 
infinitely  more  poetieal  than  our  glowworms. 

t  *  Or  loss'  egU  morto,  dapoiobd  faUi  nostra  eomandamanto.*^ 
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particshriy  of  the  population  of  hii  capital,  who  were  already 
runDiDg  about  with  the  factious  cries  of  *'  Death  to  King 
Gharlesy  and  long  life  to  Ruggiero  di  Loria !"  he  turned  the 
fires  of  his  wrath  against  them.  He  arrived  with  terror  and 
dismay  in  his  van,  and  from  his  proud  galley  off  the  port  of 
Naples,  he  declared  his  dire  intention  of  never  landing  at  the 
ftithless  city,  until  be  had  reduced  it  to  ashes.  Many  of  the 
nobles  with  him  were  as  incensed  and  ruthless  as  he,  but  some 
milder  spirits  pleaded  for  the  beautiful  victim. 

'<  'Tis  in  vain  ye  plead  for  the  false  harlot !"  cried  Charles 
of  Anjouy  whose  iron  nature  had  not  been  softened  by  years  : 
**  beautiful  as  she  is,  I  will  destroy  her,  though  I  may  afterward 
moan  over  her,  like  the  avenging  husband  over  the  lovely  life- 
less body  of  her  who  has  betrayed  him  1  Yes !  the  flames  shall 
embrace  the  false  one,  from  the  bay's  edge  to  the  hill  of  St. 
Elmo !" 

At  this  dread  moment,  when  measures  were  concerting  to 
execute  the  irate  monarch's  will,  the  minister  of  a  spiritual 
power,  which  ever  ought  to  advocate  the  cause  of  mercy — the 
pope's  legate,  Gherardo  da  Parma, — with  sundry  Neapolitan 
barons  whose  attachment  had  never  been  subject  to  suspicion, 
went  off  to  the  royal  galley,  and  at  their  long  instances  and 
earnest  prayers,  the  doom  of  the  city  was  revoked.  But  still, 
like  a  more  modern  sovereign,*  whose  sex  ought  to  have 
rendered  her  less  vindictive,  Charles  would  not  land  until  a  holo- 
caust had  been  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance.  When  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Neapolitans  bad  been  put  to  death,  he  par- 
doned the  rest ! 

As  soon  as  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  the  consideration  of 
rational  policy  surmounted  the  indignation  of  the  disobeyed, 
indignant  father,  King  Charles  endeavoured,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Roman  church,  to  recover  his  captive  son.  To 
this  desired  end,  two  cardinal  legates  were  despatched  by  the 
pope  to  Sicily,  where  they  were  to  labour  besides  for  the  gen- 
eral restoration  of  peace.  But  the  Sicilians  were  implacable 
enemies  ;  the  advantages  of  the  war  were  all  on  their  side ; 
and  though  they  amused  the  legates  with  words  and  conferences, 
they  had  no  inclination  to  treat  with  the  Angevins,  or  give  itp 
their  prisoner,  the  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

While  these  semblances  of  negotiation  were  pending,  the 

*  Caroline  of  Anttria,  who  is  aniveiMdly  aeeused  of  the  dreadfiil 
craolties  and  oxacatioiui  oommiitad  at  Naplos  at  the  oontra-revolalioB 
efl790.    8a«  the  admirahla  histoij  of  those  events  I7  ¥^  Cooee. 
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baarC  of  Hie  t&pl  captive  thenwled  between  hope  and  des- 
pondeacj  ;  but  be  was  cnisbed  with  the  dead  weight  of  des- 
pair, whto  he  learned  4bat  the  legates  had  withdrawn  in  dis- 
gust from  their  unprofitable  labours,  launching  as  they  went 
irom  the  shores  of  Sicilj  a  general  excommunication  against 
the  island ;  and,  a  few  dajs  after,  that  his  father  had  died,  more 
of  chagrin  and  grief  and  disappointment,  than  of  age  or  sick- 
aess,  at  the  Apulian  city  of  Poggia.  What  was  now  to  become 
of  the  rich  and  Io?ely  kingdom  to  which  he  succeeded  ? — what 
to  become  of  himself? 

The  peoi^e  of  Messina  were  disposed  to  give  a  hasty  and  a 
fttal  answer  to  the  latter  queiy.  Their  fiery  natures  were 
roused  to  fury  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  when 
they  learned,  at  this  crisis  of  their  feelings,  that  their  old  enemy, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  had  trod,  the  dusky  path  of  death,  they 
resolved  that  his  partisans  in  their  power,  and  his  son  too,  should 
follo^  him. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  gentle  Fidelia  was  watch- 
ing over  the  pale,  worn  features  of  her  lover,  who,  after  long 
restlessness,  had  at  length  fallen  asleep.  Her  delicste  hand 
shaded  a  lamp,  that  its  rays  might  not  disturb  the  unfortunate 
prince,  to  whom  sleep  was  the  greatest  blessing  within  bis 
power ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  features,  which  were  fre- 
quently agitated  as  though  by  troublous  dreams  :  and  as  she 
gazed,  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  and  turning  with 
horror  from  the  contemplation  of  the  threatening  future,  the 
tears  she  restrained  or  concealed  when  he  was  awake  to  see 
them,  flowed  in  torrents.  The  stillness  of  the  season  and  the 
place  was  so  perfect,  that  the  prince's  breathing,  the  rippling 
of  the  sea  in  its  bold  deep  channel  of  the  Faro,  were  distinctly 
he^rd  in  the  cell,  which  was  vast  and  gloomy,  being  only  lighted 
by  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  s  smaller  cresset  that  hung  at  the 
feet  of  a  huge  crucifix,  whose  blooded,  writhed  figure  it  par- 
tially displayed  with  horrid  efiect  Of  a  sudden,  a  murmur, 
a  noise  of  rushing  footsteps,  was  heard  firom  the  town  beneath 
the  castle,  and  then  a  roar  of  voices  rose  firom  within  the  walls 
of  Messina,  which  had  been  reposing  in  the  broad  moonlight, 
as  tranquil  as  the  slumbering  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 

*^  Ah  1  what  sounds  are  those  ?"  cried  the  prince, 
fiNMB  his  short  sleep  ;  **  proves  my  dream  true,  and  come  they 
here  to  murder  me  ?" 

I  He  rosci  and  with  the  now  trembling  companion  of  his  cap* 
lifity  nMbed  to  the  nanow  caseoMnt  of  his  cell.  The  sound* 
that  httd  increased  in  intmsii^  wen  here  partially  radooed  to 
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difltinct  words,  and  Charles  and  FideHa  heard  the  HesBineee 
exclaiming,  **  To  the  prison !  to  the  prison !  and  let  us  slay 
with  our  own  hands  those  French  villains  our  laws  and  gov- 
ernors will  not  punish  for  us !  To  the  prison  \  to  the  French 
prison  I"* 

The  horrid  place  of  captivity  of  the  French  knights  and  the 
barons,  the  companions  of  Charles  in  his  defeat  by  Di  Loria^ 
was  not  visible  from  the  prince's  prison ;  but  the  noise  of  attack 
and  the  most  dreadful  shouts  were  presently  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  fated  building,  where  the  unfortunate  noblest 
roused  from  their  sleep,  defended  themselves  with  the  resolute- 
ness of  desperation. 

Harrowed  by  feelings  and  apprehensions  too  dreadful  to 
describe, — trembling,  breathless,  they  listened  to  the  still  deep- 
ening rumour ;  and  after  more  than  half  an  hour  of  this  ago- 
nizing uncertainty — a  half-hour  that  had  been  vainly  employed 
by  their  infuriated,  bloody  enemies,  to  subdue  the  noble  pri^n- 
ers — they  heard  the  Messinese  shouting,  ^^  Fire !  fire !  let  us 
set  fire  to  the  old  prison  and  burn  them  in  its  flames!"  Their 
hearts  sickened  ;  but,  though  the  shouts  were  continued, 
minute  after  minute,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  horrid  incendiarism— could  they  not 
eflect  their  purpose  ?  had  they  relented  of  it  ? 

Alas !  no.  Their  sense  of  smell  was  presently  invaded  by 
a  pungent,  smouldering  odour ;  a  light  fleecy  wreath  of  smoke, 
that  gradually  darkened  and  enlarged  itself,  was  carried  by  the 
night  air  past  the  old  castle  of  Mattagrifibne,  and  in  a  few 
more  seconds  the  reflection  of  a  towering  flame,  and  innumer- 
able small  falling  sparks  of  fire,  struck  their  horror-fixed  eyes. 
The  sparks  fell  thicker  and  thicket  ;  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
extended  and  brightened,  until  the  pale  face  of  the  moon,  an<i 
the  twinkling  stars,  and  the  blue  heavens,  were  reddened  with 
its  hellish  blush.  The  sharp  crackling  of  consuming  timber 
and  glowing  stone,  the  hiss  and  the  roar  of  raging  fire,  mingled 
with  the  shouts  of  thousands  of  furious  voices  ;  and  then  there 
came  the  shrieks  of  torture  and  despair,  of  those  who  were 
perishing  by  the  most  horrible  of  deaths  ;  and  then  the  cries  of 
demoniacal  triumph ;  and  then  a  failing  of  the  reflection,  a 
cessation  of  the  flitting  sparks ;  and  a  silence,  that  told  the 
prince  and  Fidelia  the  atroci^  was  completed. 

*  m£  conono  alia  priglone  dove  erano  i  Franeeschi,  per  accidergli, 
ed  egli  difendendoei,  Busono  fiioeo  nella  pri^one,  e  a  grande  dolore  |[li 
fteioBQ  moriie," 
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*K)h !  my  friends!  mj  true  and  loving  onee!  my  boldSe* 
naud !  my  generoua  Cem  I  my  devoted  Brenoai — all  my  tnieet 
and  dearest!  is  it  to  a  fate  like  thist  my  folly  hath  conducted 
ye  !*'  exclaimed  Charlest  scarcely  prevented  by  the  aghast 
and  shuddering  Fidelia  from  beating  his  head  against  the  iroa 
bars  of  his  cell  window,  and  utterly  unconscious  for  the 
moment  of  the  cries  the  Messinese  were  now  raising  of  ^'  To 
Blattagrifibne !  to  the  castle  of  MattagriffonCf  where  we  will  do 
the  like  to  the  prince  !" 

As  the  devoted  Fidelia  was  holding  the  hands  of  her  lovers 
and  saying  what  words  she  could,  the  noise  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  presently  the  roar  of  maddened  voices  seemed  to 
rise  immediately  from  the  front  of  the  old  fortress,  which  was 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  their  cell,  and  could  not  be  seen 
thence.  ^<  Death  to  the  prince !  death  to  the  son  of  Charles  of 
Apjou  1*'  was  still  the  cry  ;  and  anon  Fidelia  heard  the  clashing 
of  swords,  and  a  rush  and  a  shock  that  shook  the  whole 
edifice. 

^^  They  come  I*'  she  muttered  in  an  awful  tone,  and  with 
lips  as  pale  as  her  white  forehead ;  '<  they  come — my  prince, 
my  love,  must  die !  but  the  same  blow  shall  kill  us  both  !'*  and 
die  twined  her  arms  round  his  body,  as  though  she  would  in- 
corporate, or  infuse  herself,  into  that  dear  being,  and  be,  as  she 
was  in  heart,  but  one  in  form  with  him. 

Prince  Gharies  had  the  courage  of  the  nation  and  the  race 
from  which  he  sprang ;  but  quelled  by  calamity,  depressed  by 
captivity,  harrowed  to  the  semi's  deepest  depth  by  the  fate  of 
his  followers,  pent  in  in  that  dark  cell,  with  not  so  much  as  a 
dagger  in  his  girdle,  with  a  lovely  delicate  woman  on  his  bosom, 
running  his  perils  with  him,  with  the  utter  impossibility  of 
flight  or  resistance,  with  the  sounds  of  death  every  minute  grow- 
""ing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  louder  and  louder  ; — it  was  not  in 
human  nature  to  bear  all  this  and  passively  await  the  approachee 
of  such  a  death  without  trembling.  And  Charles  did  tremble, 
and  at  length  fell  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  with  Fidelia  still 
clinging  to  him  like  a  part  of  himself. 

It  was  not  for  either  of  these  to  fix  the  length  of  the  horrid 
time  of  suspense  that  passed ;  but  it  was  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  when  the  roar  of  voices  ceased,  or  waxed  fainter, 
and  the  revengeful  host  that  had  gathered  round  Mattagriffiuie, 
deterred  at  once  by  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  the  arrival  oif 
some  regular  troops,  and  the  representations  of  some  of  Queen 
Costanza's  ministers,  withdrew  from  the  spot  and  left  the  prince 
in  safety,  at  least  for  the  present.    The  sufferers  loee  (rem  the 


irtooe  floor ;  FIdeKa  only  to  ber  knees,  om  which  she  ponied 
forth  a  prayer,  and  a  thanks^ving  to  Heaven  for  the  nnboped- 
fbr  presenration ;  but  Charles  went  to  breathe  at  bis  cell- 
window. 

Day  was  now  dawnmg  on  that  night  of  anguish  and  horror ; 
the  light  of  the  rapidly  coming  sun  was  chasing  away  the 
moon  and  her  attendant  stars ;  the  mountains  of  Calabria  rose 
from  their  light  mantle  of  shadow  and  vapour,  like  giants  un* 
robing  themselves ;  the  walls  of  Reggio  and  the  castle  of  old 
Scylla  smiled  in  the  eye  of  morning ;  the  vineyards  waved  their 
green  tendrils ;  the  golden  fmit  began  to  glow  from  the  groves 
on  the  hills ;  the  sea  swept  rapidly  and  gayly,  but  tranquilly^ 
through  the  straits ;  the  birds  already  sang  in  the  myrtle  brakes 
on  the  Messina  side  of  the  Faro,  and  ckm  to  the  gloomy  walls 
of  Mattagriffone,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  populous  city  at 
hand.  There  was  nothing  io  tell  of  all  that  had  been  done» 
end  all  that  had  been  suffered,  save  a  ftst  dissipating  wreath 
of  smoke  that  hung  near  the  scene  of  the  night's  atrocious 
tragedy.  When  the  prince  threw  himself  on  his  couch  and 
dept,  and  woke  after  awhile,  all  that  had  passed  seemed  bat 
one  of  those  fearful  dreams,  to  whose  visitations  he  had  long 
been  fkmiliar,  and  the  tranquil  sight  of  external  objects  he 
again  took  from  his  casement  tend^  to  confirm  that  such,  and 
no  more,  was  the  case. 

But  though  the  prince  was  thus  spared  from  the  ebullitions 
of  popular  rage  and  Sicilian  ferocity,  it  was  not  intended,  or 
it  was  not  possible,  to  prevent  ulterior  measures  against  him, 
BO  deep-seated  was  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  the  whole  island. 
After  mature  deliberation  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  court, 
which,  in  appearance  at  least,  should  juridically  try  the  royal 
captive ;  and  to  form  this  court,  a  sindaco  to  act  as  delegate 
was  named  by  Palermo,  Catania,  Syracuse,  and  every  other 
town  and  important  terra  or  district  of  Sicily.  These  minis* 
ters  of  national  animosity  met,  and  after  brief  discussion  ac» 
corded  with  one  voice,  which  was  that  of  the  whole  island,  in 
a  sentence  of  death  against  Prince  Obarles,  and  that  in  revenge 
fer  the  deaths  of  Manfred  and  Corradino,  his  head  should  be 
cut  off,  even  as  his  father  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  latter 
young  and  innocent  prince. 

It  was  not  many  days  after  the  night  whose  horrors  we  have 
described,  that  Prince  Charles  was  warned  by  the  governor  of 
Che  nestle  of  Mattagriffone  that  he  must  receive  a  deputation 
of  the  Sicilian  nation*  **  Let  them  come  and  insult  my  fallen 
finrtunesr'  said  the  almost  heart-broken  prince  or  king :  **  I 
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cannot  ehoose,  and  have  not  the  B^ans  of  making  a  rajal 
preparation  Ibr  their  reception.'* 

**  Still  receiTe  them  aa  a  prince !"  said  the  affectionata  hot 
high-minded  Fidelia ;  and  before  the  governor  returned,  ush- 
ering in  the  sindachi  of  the  island,  she  placed  a  stool  for 
Charles  to  sit  upon,  covered  his  shoulders  with  a  royal  mantle 
of  violet,  embroidered  with  lilies  of  gold,*  and  took  her  post, 
reverentiallj  as  it  were,  at  his  left  hand. 

As  these  men,  who  had  passed  a  sentence  of  blood,  ap- 
proached the  royal  captive,  they  showed  countenances  that 
denoted  they  were  fully  equal  to  the  execution  of  their  sentence. 
Fidelia,  who  had  been  as  yet  in  happy  ignorance  of  her  lover's 
doom,  shuddered  as  she  looked  at  them,  and  knew  their  mes- 
sage could  but  be  an  evil  one.  Their  robes  were  close  and 
black ;  their  hats,  that  no  courtesy  bade  them  remove,  were 
high-crowned  and  broad-brimmed,  and  shaded  their  dark  bearded 
faces,  that  were  otherwise  imperfectly  seen  by  the  insufficient 
light  that  struggled  through  the  narrow  casement  into  the 
gloomy  cell :  their  dark  fiery  eyes  gazed  on  the  prince,  as 
tigers  on  the  victims  that  cannot  escape  them,  and  the  voice  of 
the  president,  who  read  the  awful  sentence  of  death,  and  the 
voices  of  the  rest,  who  echoed  its  most  striking  and  moat 
dreadful  passages,  had  worse  than  the  raven's  hoarseness. 

*^  I  could  die,"  muttered  the  prince :  **'  £  could  face  death, 
but  not  thus!"  and  then  overcome  by  the  weakness  of  nature, 
he  wildly  exclaimed,  **  But  is  there  no  mercy  ? — no  mercy  to 
extend  to  a  defenceless  captive !" 

**  Ay!  such  mercy  as  thou— as  thine  have  blest  their  foes 
with,-— such  mercy  as  thy  accursed  father,  whose  soul  is  in 
hell,  showed  to  our  gallant  Manfred, — such  mercy  as  Charles 
of  Anjou  vouchsafed  the  gentle  Corradino,  when  the  youth'a 
innocent  head  was  lopped  off  and  fell  by  the  brook  that  washes 
the  market-place  of  Naples !  But  ere  that  royal  head,  there 
fell  a  glove  to  the  ground,  transmitting  to  others  the  sacred 
duty  of  revenge,  and  our  King  Peter  of  Arragon '  has  taken 
that  glove,  and  by  it  thou  shalt  die,  and  on  the  scaffold  like 
the  young  Suabian !"  replied  the  ferocious  sindachi,  who  en* 
joyed  as  they  spoke  th6,abasement  of  their  enemy. 

*  The  lorcoats  and  mantlea  of  the  royal  family  of  Naplea  were 
azure  or  violet,  embroidered  with  liliee  of  gold,  which  in  the  dreioe 
worn  on  occasionfl'of  peculiar  mapiificenee  were  edged  or  seeded  with 
pearle,  each  fleur-de-lis  being  anrmounted  with  the  label  gules  of  Iho 
Angievina  race. 


fiul  thftt  abasement  was  only  moniefitaiyt'—veeoTermg'the 
nobleness  of  bis  nature,  tbe  prince  said  haughtily,  and  poinl> 
ing  to  the  door  of  his  cell,  *^  Be  it  then  so !  and  on  your  heads 
the  guilt  of  my  blood,  innocent  of  the  deeds  you  repeat ! 
There !  leave  me  then,  that  I  may  yet  have  time  ere  I  die  to 
petition  Heaven  for  that  mercy  man  refuses  mei" 

The  sindachi,  with  the  governor  of  MattagrifTone,  retired ; 
the  prince,  without  moving  from  his  seat,  but  following  them 
with  his  eyes,  until  the  cell-door  closed  between  them,  then 
rose,  saying  with  a  calm  voice,  >  Come,  my  Fidelia !  and  let 
OS  pray  !"  But  the  maiden  had  for  some  time  been  senseless 
to  all  that  was  passing  there,  having  fainted  as  the  voice  of  the 
sindaco  dwelt  with  horrid  emphasis  on  the  concluding  words 
of  the  death-warrant. 

When  she  recovered  from  her  long  and  death-like  trance, 
and  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  whom  his  own  inevi- 
table and  fast  approaching  doom  could  not  render  insensible 
to  such  intense  love ; — and  when  she  saw  his  sunken  cheek, 
and  fixed  leaden  eye,  and  felt  his  hand  icy  cold  upon  hers,  as 
though  the  influences  of  death  were  already  upon  him,  she 
shuddered  and  wept,  and  well-nigh  fainted  again.  But  she 
rallied  her  spirits  as  the  prince  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  awful^ 
and  utterly  unlike  any  she  had  ever  before  heard  from  him : 
^  Fidelia,  it  is  meet  I  prepare 'myself  for  a  death  which  is  so 
soon  to  close  a  life  not  long  but  sinful !  Do  not  unman  dm 
with  thy  tears !  The  sight  of  them  and  thy  beauty  withdraw 
Bse  even  now  from  the  contemplation  of  immortality  !** 

The  devoted  girl  soon  recovered  a  heroine's  strength  of 
mind,  and  the  sentiments  of  mingled  affection  and  religion  that 
now^animated  her  might  have  pleaded  before  the  throne  of 
grace  in  favour  of  a  life  infinitely  more  sinful  or  irregular 
than  hers  had  been.  ^*My  prince,'*  said  she  afler  a  pause, 
*^  surely  thine  enemies,  cruel  though  they  be,  will  not  deny 
thee  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  the  spiritual  aid  of  a 
priest  or  monkl" 

^*  T  had  not  thought  to  ask  them  another  favour  or  mercy ; 
but  I  wHl  petition  for  as  much  as  this^for  a  holy  man  who 
may  hear  my  confession  and  give  me  absolution  ere  I  ascend 
the  sca^ld,"  said  the  prince ;  and  going  to  the  door  of  the 
cell,  he  beat  upon  it,  until  the  noise  attracted  one  of  the 
governor's  attendants. 

The  man  carried  the  prince's  message  to  his  master,  and 
aeon  after  returned  with  an  old  man  in  tbe  simple  and  pie^ 
luresque  attire  of  a  Franciscan  nx>nk. 
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While  the  Franciscan  was  engaged  io  his  holy  oflice,  and 
abrived  her  royal  lover  in  one  dark  corner  of  the  cell^  Fidelia 
remained  in  silent  prayer  in  another :  and  when  confession  and 
absolution  were  over,  they  ali  thiree  knelt  together  and  joined 
|n  one  fervent  supplication.  Nothing  could  be  more  impress- 
ive than  the  group.  Tl^ie  lattice-light,  strong  where  it  fell'<m 
them  now  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  contrasted  by  deep 
shadows  that  occupied  the  rest  of  the  gloomy  sepulchral-look- 
ing apartment,  displayed  the  pious  countenance,  the  venerable 
)>eard,  the  shaven  head  of  the  monk,  and  the  broad  dark  folds 
of  his  ample  drapery^  reposed  on  the  pallid  but  handsome  fea* 
4ures  of  the  prince,  who  still  wore  the  splendid  garb  of  roy^ 
ally, — and  with  still  more  effect  on  the  exquisite,  the  truly  fenir 
inine  face  of  the  young  Fidelia,  and  her  graceful  form  in  the 
graceful  dress  of  a  page.  Though  devotion  was  the  feeling 
that  gave  expression  to  the  countenances  of  all  three,  that  ex- 
pression was  different  in  each.  In  the  face  of  Fidelia  a  tinge 
of  earthly  love — earthly,  but  so  pure  and  intense  as  to  be 
almost  divine  ;  and  the  high  determination  and  "onchangeabls 
resolve  of  one  about  to  devote  herself  to  martyrdom,  and  to 
yoluntary  death,  w^re  mingled  with  the  rapt  look  of  religion. 

When  the  ndonk  depafted,  the  prince^  who  had  made  his 
peace  with  Heaven,  could  not  avoid  being  again  recalled  to 
earth,  as  he  caught  this  vivid  expression,  which  still  animated 
the  pale  and  beautiful  countenance  of  bis  too  dear  companion  ; 
and  he  said,  for  the  first  time  weeping,  <<  Oh,  my  Fidelia !  for 
what  fate  art  thou  reserved  ?  What  will  they  do  with  thee 
irhen.I  am  no  more !" 

She  gasped  a  moment  for  breath,  and  then  said,  in  a  voice 
Ibat,  though  nearly  a  whisper,  was  so  concentrated,  so  deep 
and  penetrating,  that  it  might  almost  have  been  heard  through 
^e  thick  walls  of  the  prison — <^  When  I  reached  thee,  prinec^ 
on  board  of  Di  Loria's  galley,  after  such  labours  as  only  love 
for  thee  could  have  given  me  strength  to  endure,  I  said  it  was 
to  follow  thee  to  the  dungeoo  or  the  grave,  and  I  will  die  wbeo 
jlbou  dost,  or-r-" 

**•  Fidelia,  my  love !"  interrupted  the  prince,  grasping  Iper 
attenuated  hand  with  his,  and  looking  in  her  eyes,  that 
glowed  with  a  fixity  of  purpose, — <<  Fidelisj  we  have  sinned 
together,  but  we  have  prayed  together,  and  sought  with  min- 
gling voices  a  reconciliation  with  ofiended  Heaven ;  then  do 
not  risk  its  wrath  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  meeling 
in  love  and  happiness  in  a  better  world  than  thisl — mine  enep 
mies,  barbarouB  as  they  are,  will  9ot  efocute  theey  and  theoi 


h  none  o(  Goid'0  etiioni  00  aevere  as  tfaat  agunat  adf-destrac-: 
lion !"  -    •  • 

**  And  is  it  only,  thinkest  thon^  the  txe's  edge,  or  the  da^ 
ger's pointy  or  the  poisoned  bowl,  that  can  kill? — is  there  no' 
anch  thing  as  a  breaking  heart  ?''  She  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
stricken  bosom,  and  continued  :  ^^  Why,- 1  feel  even  now — but 
I  would  not  die  while  thou  liveat ! — that  I  could  lay  myself 
down  on  that  couch  and  die  of  a  grief  whose  wound  is  surer 
than  that  of  the  sword !" 

**  Fidelia!  still  my  own  Fidelia  P'  exclaimed  the  prince,- 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  and  weeping  on  her  neck.  But  she 
wept  not  as  she  said — *^  I  cannot  see  it  done.  No !  no !  but 
when  the  blow  of  the  axe  strikes  on  mine  ear,  that  will  kill 
me !  my  soul  will  take  its  flight  with  thine,  and  thy  foes  may 
lay  our  bodies  together!" 

In  discourse  like  this,  or  in  prayers,-  the  captives  passed  the 
test  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night.  But  in  the  middle  of 
fliat  fatal,  horrid  night,  which  was  to  be  his  last,  the  prince  fell, 
into  a  sound  sleep,  that  was  not  even  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
tfae  workmen  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  busied  in  erecting' 
the -scaffold  for  his  execution — those  sounds  only  interruptecr 
tbe  awful  composure  of  his  companion  ! 

The  dawn — the  light  of  day,  cheerful  as  thougfar  it  Sum-' 
moned  to  a  marriage  festival — glanced  through  the  lattice  off 
bis  couch,  but  the  prince  awoke  not ;  and  the  morning  was 
considerably  advanced,  and  Fidelia  expected  at  every  moment 
file  dread  summons — the  last — ere  he  opened  his  eyes,  and: 
sighed,  '* Would  that  it  were  over!  Are  they  not  coming 
yet?" 

''Ay,  they  come!  they  come  1"  cried  Fidelia^  who  Was  at 
the  moment  listening  at  the  cell  door,  which  she  now  left  and 
rushed  to  fold  her  awakened  lover  for  the  last  time  in  her 
fond  arms. 

The  noise  of  a  heavy  opening  door  echoed  along  the^  cor- 
ridor that  ran  by  tbe  cell ;  and  presently  the  heavy  tread  of 
many  feet,  and  the  sounds  of  voices,  were  heard  drawiv|f^ 
nearer  and  nearer ;  the  clanking  chain  that  secured  the  cell 
All  with  a  horrid  sound  ;  the  door  was  about  to  revolve  on  its 
hinges  to  open — to  death !  She  pressed  the  prince  closer-— 
convulsively  in  her  arms — her  lips,  colder  than  ice,. glued 
themselves  to  his ; — the  door  opened,  and  men  entered  the 
cetl. 

The  haggard  eyes  of  the  prince  were  astonished  by  ih4 
apparition  of  a  knight  in  armour,  whom  he  recognised,  as  he 
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drew  Dearer,  as  one  of  Di  Loria's  warrion  who  had  behaiPM^ 
courteous^  to  him  on  board  the  Sicilian  gallej. 

*'I  Ibank  my  enemies  for  this!"  said  he,  addressing  the 
knigiitf  **  I  would  surrender  to  none  but  a  caTalier,  when 
sinking  in  the  gulf  of  Naples ;  and  'twere  an  additional  pang 
to  be  led  to  death  by  those  vulgar  burghers — ^the  sindachi, 
who—" 

*^  Prince  Charles  i"  hastily  interrBpted  the  knight,  *^  (  never 
would  have  accepted  such  an  office  I  it  is  not  to  ]6ad  thee  to 
the  scaffold  that  I  am  here,  but  to  inform  thee  that  thy  life  is 
spared  1'* 

^'  Spared  V*  muttered  Fidelia,  who  still  held  the  prince  in  her 
embrace*  ^*  His  life !  ob^  God  of  mercy !" — her  grasp  waa 
relaxed,  and  she  fell  as  one  dead  at  bis  feet. 

Bewildered — stupified,  it  was  some  time  ere  Charles  couki 
retire  to  a  corner  of  the  cell  with  the  generous  warrior ;  and 
then  he  understood^  at  the  time,  but  half  bis-  discourse. 

<^Our  gracious  Queen  CostanM,"  said  the  knight,  ''has 
laboured  to  prevent  farther  blood,  and  to  spare  thee  l^^though 
the  daughter  of  Manfred — the  near  relative  of  Corradine,  she 
would  not  execute  a  sanguinary  revenge.  She  could  not 
openly  oppose  the  popular  spirit,  or  the  sentence  of  the  siiH 
dachi, — but,  with  the  Infant  Don  Giacomo,  she  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  them  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  eze* 
cute  that  sentence  and  dispose  of  thee  without  knowing  her* 
husband's  will ;  and  has  induced  them  to  consent  to  thy  re- 
moval^lo  Arragon,  where  King  Pietro  still  abidetb.  He  is  a 
noble  prince  ;'-K>nce  out  of  Sicilyf  where* men's- minds  are  yet 
furious  against  thee  and  thine,  thy  life  will  be  safe.  I  myself 
have  undertaken  to  see  thee  safely  embarked^  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  very  night,  while  Messina  is  buried  in  sleep,  witba 
good  escort  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  galleys,  prince,  and 
augur  thee  a  good  voyage  and  better  fortunes  for  the  future  V* 

'*  And  is  it  true  ?"  faintly  exclaimed  Fidelia,  a  short  time 
after  the  noble  warrior  bad  led  the  cell,  as  she  revived  in  the 
anna  and  looked  in  the  altered,  happy  countenance  of  the 
prince,-^'*  and  is  it  true,  and  art  thou  not  to  die,  or  have  I 
dreamed-— do  I  still  dream  ?" 

**  My  sweetest — ^my  dearest^my  foes  have  spared  this-  life^ 
one  of  whose  attributes  shall  be  unceasing  gratitude,  increased 
afiection  to  thee !  By  the  Heaven  that  hath  vouchsafed  me 
its  mercy !  I  will  so  honour  and  cherish  my  little  page  that 
princesses  shall  envy  her !!'    And  then  the  prince  imparted  to^ 
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iter  wotiderin^,  half-eonfased  ear  the  interposition  of  the  mer- 
ciful Qaeen  Costanza,  and  his  cQcning  voyage  to  Arragon. 

Fidelia  was  so  worn  by  tumultuous  feeling,  that  she  for  a 
long  while  had  no  distinct  sentiment  save  thankfulness ;  but  at 
last  she  said,  <'  Well,  then,  to  Arragon !  I  will  follow  thee 
thither  as  here!" 

During  the  day,  both  the  prince  and  his"  companion  were 
frequently  bewildered  by  the  sudden  and  unhoped-for  change 
in  their  fortunes ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  been  so  deeply 
heart-stricken,  and  so  long  without  refreshment  or  sleep,  fre- 
quently felt  giddy  and  farint,  and  more  than  once  swooned' 
away ;  but  when,  in  the  depth  of  night,  the  escort  arrived  to 
conduct  her  royal  lover  from  his  prison  to  the  galleys,  she 
summoned  up  all  her  energies^,  and  determined  not  to  quit  hir 
aide ;  and  to  watch  well  lest  some  mad  Sicilian  should  repeat 
the  attempt  that  had  been  made  on  his  dear  life  when  she 
hnded  with  him  from-Di  Loria's  fleet,  she  walked  close  to 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  well-armed  guard  from  the  cell  of 
Mattagnfibne. 

As  they  were  issuing  in  silence  from  the  gates  of  the  oM 
fortress,  Fidelia's  quick  eye  caught  the  glance  of  a  horrid 
countenance  glaring  over  the  shoulders  of  the  guards  at  the 
person  of  ChaWes.  Its  deadly  expression  alarmed  her--she 
drew  closer  to  the  prince— but  the  procession  hurried  on»  and'- 
'Chat  face  was  no  more  seen.- 

The  Sicilian  knight  led  them  close  under  the  uTalls  of  the' 
town,  whose  deep  shadows  concealed  them  ;  while  from  the' 
stilly  way  in  which  they  hurried  aleng,  and  the  wordless  silence 
they  continued  to  preserve,  not  even  the  guards  on  those  walla- 
were  made  sensible  of  their  passage,  and  the*  removal  of  the 
prince  from  Sicilian  vengeance.     At  several  points  of  their" 
mysterious  march,  Fidelia  could  hear  the  footfalls  of  theMes-' 
sinese  sentinels  on  the  ramparts ;  and  these  sounds,  or  the** 
iMurking  of  a  dog  within  the  town,  and  every  other  though  the 
slightest  noise,  made  her  tremble  with  fear  for  Charles.     But" 
at  length  all  apprehensions  were  over.     The  party  reached  the' 
seashore,  at  an  unfrequented  spot  behind  the  port :  a  strong^ 
company  of  Di  Loria^s  mariners  were  there  with  a  barge  to*' 
receive  the  captive  prince ;  and  a  brave  galley  floated  on  the 
waves,  not  more  than  the  distance  of  half  an  arrow's  flight' 
from  the  shore.    But  even  at  that  instant  of  time,  when  hope" 
and  joy  revived  in  her  bosom, — when  she  felt  at  last  the  princer' 
was  safe, — that  his  last  footsteps  were  on  the  fatal  soil  of  Si-^ 
eily,  the  honid  countenance  she  had  seennnder  the  deep  gptti^^- 

11^ 
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of  Mattagriffone  glared  agmn  on  her  eyes ;  the  eseort^  con* 
eluding  all  peril  to  the  prince  now  oyer,  did  not  stand  round 
hkn  closely  as  they  bad  done ;  and  as  she  tried  in  ?ain  to  uttOT 
a  warning  scream,  she  saw  that  savage  man  rush  on  her  loTe^ 
with  a  long  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  the  exclamation  on  his 
tongue  of  *^  This  for  Suabia  1"  But  the  moyement  of  the  he* 
roic  giri  was  as  prompt  as  the  assassin's  ;•  and  throwing  herself 
under  his  descending  dagger,  she  received  it  in  her  bosom,  let& 
ling  her  lover  escape  unharmed.  She  fell  dead  at  Charles'^ 
feet;,  and  before  the  murderer  could  repeat  his  blow,  the  Si* 
oilian  knight  extended  him,  lifeless  as  herself,  by  the  side  of 
bis  lovely  victim. 

The  horror*6truck  prince  was-  carried  on  board  the  boat  that 
presently  reached  the  ready  galley ;  but  as  the  sails  were  spread 
to  a  favouring  wind,  and  he  careered  over  the  waves,  he  looked 
back-on  the  melancholy  shore,  and  {could  he  do  less  ?)  wepl 
with  the  bitterest  tears  the  loss  of  so  much  beauty^  talent,  and 
devotednes8« 

Nearly  five  years  after  his  defeat  and  captivity  by  Di  Loxia, 
Charles  was  liberated  and  restored  to  bis  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  many  a  scene  must  have  recalled  the  memory  of  his 
page,  and  where,  in  power  and  prosperity,  he  never  agaia 
foimd  a  Fidelia. 
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FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
A.  D.  1300-1399. 


[A.  D.  1300.]  The  factionii  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  continuing^  to' 
deyastate  Florence,  the  Donati,  and  some  other  leading  families  of  Xh» 
party  of  the  Neri,  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  advice  of  the  poetf 
Dante  Alighieri. 

\Ji,  D.  1301 .]  Charlek  of  Valois  assumed  authority  in  iKorence,  whei« 
he  was  sustained  by  the  pope  and  the  Guelfs.  The  Neri  now  re*' 
covered  liberty  and  power ;  and  the  following  year  Dante,  who  had 
advised  their  incarceration,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  thorn,  while  his 
property  was  confiscated  and  his  hpuse  razed  to  the  ground.  His  im-' 
prisonmcnt  ^as  soon  followed  by  that  exile  from  which  he  never  re»- 
turned  (no,  not  even  His  bones!)  to  ** ungrateful  Florence."  The 
Bome  fate  befel  hundreds  of  others^—hundreds  of  the  noble  and  the 
dpulent  of  the  turbulent  republic ;  but  our  sympathies  are  almost  mo* 
nopolized  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the  immortal  bard.  «*  Seeka 
ing  a  refuge  at  the  courts  of  the  Delia  Scala,  lords  of  Verona,  audi 
other  Ghibelline  cbieflains,  he  &sted  all  the  bitterness  of  dependenco 
and  poverty ;  and  pouring  out  in  a  terrific  invective  and  political  satire 
the  indignation  of  a  loily  and  imaginative  spirit  which  had  darkened  in 
adversity,  he  filled  the  awful  scenes  of  his  great  poem  with  the  per- 
aonages  of  contemporary  histo/y,  and  branded  the  crimes  and  dissent 
•ions  of  his  age  in  numbers  that  will  live  for  ever.* 

[A.  D.  130^]  Frederic  of  Arragon,  who  with  his  Sicilians  efiectuallyi. 
opposed  Charles  of  Valois  and  the  formidable  ^nny  he  had  led  into 
the  island  from  Naples,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  French  prince  and 
the  pope,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were  that  he  was  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  bis  insular  crown  under  the  title  of  King  of  Trinacria^ 
(one  of  the  ancicInC  names  of  Sicily\  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
tbat  on  his  death  it  was  to  revert  to  the  house  of  AnJQu,  from  whom  it 
Had  been  wrenched  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  This  same  year,  one  of 
the  Colonna  family,  with  a  numbed  of  adherents,  seized  the  treasures 
and  the  person  of  the  Pope  Bonifazicj,  to  Whom  they  could  never  par- 
don Uieir  former  humiliation,  in  the  palace  of  Ahagni,  The  pope  was  ' 
rescued,  but  only  to  pass  idto  the  hands  of  the  Orsini,  another  power- 
fbl  Roman  family,  the  rivals  of  the  Colonna,  amon^  whom  he  was' 
still  as  a  prisoner.  This  outrage  and  insult  threw  him  mto  a  paiozysm- 
df  rage  and  insanity,  in  which  he  dl6d; 

*  Uf»  Peroevars  Hictorv  of  Italy,  chap,  f  v.  part  I.  For  aa  exeeltent  aocoifm  of  llie 
fprtunes  of  Dante,  the  Englieli  read«r  may  be  nferred  to  tbe  *'  Uves  of  tbe  Italian 
reels,*'  by  ibe  Rev.  H.  Stebblng. 
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'  [A.  D.  1S04.]    Benedict  XL  the  succettor  of  tlie  irucible  Boiii&a«|- 

ftttempting  to  free  himself  from  the  thraldom  in  which  the  cardtnalf 
«ud  Roman  nobles  now  retained  the  pontiffs,  was  carried  off  by  poison. 

But  the  murder  of  a  pope  is  not  so  intciesling  as  the  birth  of  a 
great  poet,  and  this  year  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Italy  for  that 
<rf  Francesco  Petrarca,  who  was  born,  (as  Dante  died)  in  exile. 

'^  In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  four"  (to  use  hie  owa 
words),  ^^  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  which  was  a  Monday,  and  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  in  tho  city  of  Arezzo,  in  the  suburb  called  of  the 
Orchard,  I  was  born  an  eiile  {csule  to  naequi)^  of  respectable  parenta, 
of  Florentine  origin,  of  middling  fortune,  somewhat  inclining,  to  tell 
the  truth,  towards  poverty,  but  expelled  from  Florence,  their  native 
home. 

[A.  D.  1305.]    The  popedom  was  translated  from  Rome  to  Lyons, 
and  finally  to  Avignon — an  important  event,  described  by  the  histo- 
lians  of  the  country  as  having  produced  the  ruin  of  Italy,  and  a  wound 
for  ever  memorable  in  tho  see  of  Saint  Peter.    There  were  now  aa 
many  signiors,  or  little  despots^  in  Upper  Italy,  as  there  had  formerly 
been  free  republics.     Bologna  and  Padua  alone  continued  free,  but  the 
latter  finally  fell  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Carrara.    In  Piedmont  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  and  tho  Marquisses  of  Montferrat  had  ruled  as  abso- 
lute sovereigns ;  and  though,  by  a  popular  revulsion,  a  Bonifaze  or 
Savoy  and  a  William  of  Montferrat  had  been  enclosed  in  iron  ca|;er 
and  ended  their  days  in  captivity,  an  organized  republican  liberty  had 
never  been  restored.    In  Milan,  once  the  centre  of  Lombard  freedom, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  had  boen  succeeded  by  the  despotism  of 
the  Delia  Torre'  family,  and  now,  ^*  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  popular 
ioftage,"  the  Milanese,  whose  ancestors  would  not  bend  to  an  emperor 
and  a  Frederic  Barbarossa,  obeyed  the  will  of  Guide  della  Torre.    War 
have  seen  how  internal  factions  produced  this  order  of  things — ^we 
may  now  trace,  in  a  few  words,  how  a  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
emperors,  who  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  in  Italy  for  sixty  years,  war 
revived,  and  those  foes  to  Italian  liberty  generally,  again  brou^bf* 
across  the  Alps.    The  revival  of  ancient  letters  in  the  universities  of 
Italy  had  produced  an  extravagant  respect  for  all  that  was  ancient, . 
whether  elegant  literature  or  law.    The  pandects  and-  the  codes  of 
Justinian,  and  the  Arbitrary  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  were' 
disseminated  and  recognised :  ^  the  despotic  rights  of  the  Roman- 
emperors  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  spirit  of  their  decrees ;  and  the ' 
Conclusion  was  easy  which  transferred  the  exclusive  and  unlimited- 
supremacy  of  the  Cesars  to  sovereigns  who;  although  elected  by  »- 
few  foreign  princes,  were  supposed  to  inherit  their  dominion  over  the 
world."    To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  contemplation  of  a  great - 
Empire  at  peace  within  its  own  vast  boundaries,  was  apt  to  alienate 
men's  minds  from  the  factious  minute  governments,  and  the  petty' 
jfrinces  that  had  usurped  authority  in  them ;  and  that  many,  from- 
piersonal  annoyances  and  sufferings  of  the  times,  would  feel  rationally 
inclined  to  see  a  termination  put  to  the  unceasihg  dissensions  main- 
tained in  Italy  between  the  numerous  paltry  states  into  which  she  had^ 
been  divided,  by  a  unity  of  command  and  power. 

[A.  D.  1310.]  It  was  during  the  reign  of  thesrdoetrines  of  impe-' 
rial  fight  and  passive  obedience,  and  these  feeliiigi  of  discontent,  that'^ 
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lb*  emperor  Henry  YII.  deieended  the  Alpi  into  Lombarily,  where  fbt 
a  ehort  time  he  aseerted  the  righti  of  hie  predeceison,  aad  reduced 
the  signion  of  the  cities  to  the  rank  of  feudal  nobles.  But  his  impar- 
tiality between  -Ooelfs  and  Ghibeilinee  was  nnavailing;  his  taxes 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Lombards,  the  Guelf  towns  revoltecl, 
alliances  were  made,  and  Italy  was  threatened  by  another  general 
war,  when  Henry  died  suddenly,  and  changed  the  whole  state  of 
affairs.  King  Robert,  who  had  somewhat  irregularly  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Naples,  now  aimed  at  the  univorsal  soTereignty  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  old  wars  were  renewed  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibel- 
lines  in  Lombardy  and  in  Tuscany. 

[A.  D.  1313.]  The  third  of  ^  the  all  Etruscan  three,"  the  **  bard  of 
prese,"  he  *'  of  the  hundred  tales  of  love,"  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  was 
bom  this  year  at  Paris,  whither  his  father,  a  Florentine  merchant,  had 
repaired  on  business,  and  been  detained  by  the  charms  of  a  fair  French 
girl — who  never  became  his  wife  !  The  circumstances  of  the  early 
life  of  Messer  Giovanni  are  involved  in  obscurity  ;  bat  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  fixed  by  his  friend  Petrarca,  who  iays,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Boccaccio,  ^  I,  in  the  order  of  birth,  have  preceded  thee  by  the  space 
of  nine  years ;"  (Petrarca  was  bom  in  1304 ;)  and  that  that  birth  wag 
iilegitiniate,  is  proved  by  a  papal  dispensation  of  legitimation  Boccaccio 
was  obliged  to  obtain  previously  to  entering  holy  orders,  which  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  Avignon,  dee  Baldelli,  Vita  del  Boccaccio^ 
lib.  i. 

[A.  p.  1316.]  Castraecio  Gastracani,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
of  Italian  characters  in  the  middle  ages,  formed  a  principality  for  him^^ 
self  in  Lucea,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines. 

[A.  D*  1331.]  The  death  of  Dante  is  thus  noticed  by  Giovanni  Vil- 
lani :— *<Nel  detto  anno  del  mese  di  Settembri  il  dl  di  Santa  Croca 
morlil  grande  e  valente  poeta  Dante  Alighieri  di  Firenze  nella  citta  di 
Ravenna  in  Romagna  essendo  tomato  d'  ambasceria  da  Vinegia  in  ser- 
vigio  de'  Signori  da  Polenta  con  cui  diroorava." — Lib.ix.  cap«133. 

[A.  D.  1^5.]  Castracani  defeated  the  Florentines  near  the  castle 
of  Altopascio,  and  took  their  Carrocqio. 

[A.  D.  1327.]  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  beaten  his  riral  Frederid 
of  Austria,  and  secured  the  imperial  crown,  crossed  tiie  Alps  to  proBe<> 
eute  the  plans  of  Henry  VII.  On  his  arrival  in  Lombardy,  he  had 
only  a  few  troops  of  German  horse  ;  but  he  was  presently  joined  by 
the  GhibeUine  princes,  who  crowned  him  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lom<« 
hardy.  Meanwhile  the  pope  excommunioated  him,  and-  the  Guelfii 
rose  up  in  arms. 

[A.  D.  1328.]  Castraecio  Castracani  died ;  and  his  death^added  to 
troubles  that  had  again  broken  out  in  Germany,  obliged  the  emperor 
to  recross  the  Alps,  and  leave  Italy  to  herself. 

The  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  son  of  King  Robert,  and  father  of  the 
unfortunate  Joanna  I.  of  Naples^  also  died  this  year. 

At  Mantua,  another  truly  Italian  revolution  took  place.  The  family 
of  the  Passerini  had  governed  that  city  with  absolute  authority  for 
forty  years,  when  the  indecent  threat  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  reign- 
ing  signior  effected  its  ruin.  This  young  man,  in  an  affair  of  liceiH 
tions  gallantry,  became  jealous  of  Guido  Gonzaga,  who  was  his  near 
relative,  and,  with  two  other  brothers  of  Gonxaga,  the  frequent  ooink> 
jjanion.  of  his  debaucheriei.    la-his  first  ftiryvhe  took  a  horriblaaattt 


tint  he  wbtiiM  »T«tice  humelf  in  the  anmi  of  hie  rireTe  wife.  Aonm&i 
to  indignation,  the  three  brothers  conepired  not  on!  j  egeinst  the  foul 
thffeateoer,  but  his  whole  house ;  end  obtaining  some  men-ai-emM 
from  Cane  della  Boala,  the  Si'gnior  of  Verona,  he  rode  the  city  (esree 
fo  eiUa)  calling  on  the  Mantaans  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyranny  utdt 
taxes  of  the  Passerini.  The  call  was  obeyed,  i^assenno,  the  father, 
was  killed  in  the  first  aSray  ;  his  sons  and  nephews  were  taken  pti^ 
oners  and  consigned  to  mccolo  Pico,  and  others  of  the  Miranda 
family,  who  conducted  them  to  the  fortress  of  Castellaro,  in  the 
Modenese  territory,  where,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  father, 
Francesco,  inflicted  by  the  Passerini,  they  shut  them  up  in  subteiranaen 
dungeons,  and  barbarously  left  tbem  to  die  of  hunger !  The  conspire- 
tots  then  proclaimed  their  father  Signior  of  Mantua,  and  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Gonzaga,  which  preserved  its  existence  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  received  its  share  of  the  adulatioii 
of  the  poets  of  Italy.  The  disturbances  in  Florence,  the  changes  made 
kk  the  constitutions  of  that  republic,  have  been  too  numerous  to  detail,- 
but  one  made  about  this  time  deserves  marked  attention.  It  was 
passed  into  a  law,  that  all  the  citizens  of  respectable  character  should 
he  admitted  to  the  government  by  rotation. 

[A.  D.  1390.]  A  new  and  most  remarkable  combatant  entered  the 
over  open  lists  of  Italy.  This  was  John,  King  of  Bavaria,  and  son  of 
file  emperor  Henry  VII.  whose  brief  popularity  and  successes  in  Lorn- 
hardy  we  have  mentioned.  This  Quixote  of  kings,  who  vaunted, 
end  really  practised  the  virtues  of  romantic  generosity  and  self-denial, 
aimed  at  the  glory  of  becoming  the  general  pacificator  of  Christendom, 
and  of  renewing  a  golden  age  throughout  Europe.  His  success  in 
reconciling  the  factions  and  belligerents  in  Germany  eneooraging  him  in 
his  assumed  mission,  he  left  the  care  of  his  own  states  to  others,  and 
tfeaver»ed  the  continenf  with'fhe  rapidity  of  a  coiirier,  to  preach  and 
to  enforce  ^^  peace  upon  earth,  and  good-will  to  all  men.'*  In  the  per- 
formance of  these  hopeless  functions  he  was  on  the  confines  of  Itely, 
when  the  people  of  Brescia,  enamoured  of  his  repoxted  virtues,  ofiered' 
him  the  signlory  of  their  city  for  life.  Numerous  other  cities  followed 
the  example  of  Breseia,  and  the  Bavarian  king  accepted  their  ofifers 
with  a  reasonable  hope  that  in  Italy  at  least  he  should  provoia  general 
pacificator.  The  factions  that  had  deluged  the  ooentry  with  blood 
were  reconciled;  and  dwelt,  unanimously  for  once,  with  admiring  en^ 
thusiasm  on  a  king  who  acted  as  a  holy  apostle.  But  Florence  was 
proof  to  the  charm :  Azzo  Visconti  and  Mastino  della  Scala  took 
alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  foreign  prince ;  a  league  was  formed  be- 
tween the  old  King  Robert  of  Naples,  the  Florentine  republic,  and  her 
ellies ;  and  John  of  Bohemia,  though  he  had  brought  the  flower  of  the 
French  chivalry  into  Italy,  for  a  truly  chivalroua  object,  saw  his  Utopia; 
rapidly  fall  to  pieces,  and  in 

[A.  D.  133^]  •'With  characteristic  levity"  he  abandoned  hie 
project  and  Italy  altogether,  and  went  to  Paris  to  figure  .in  a  tourna- 
ment, having  somewhat  stained  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
eharacter  ere  be  went,  by  collecting  all  the  money  he  could  drain  from 
the  cities  under  his  sway  !  ^ 

[A.  D.  1337.]  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  warfare  again  raged  in  Italv. 
Mastino  della  Scale,  Lord  of  Verona,  had  by  treachery  and  arms 'ah- 
eofbed  the  whole  of  the  Trevisan  mereh,  and  poesessed  himself  of  9t 
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israft  And  rich  eountry,  wbioh  by  preflMn^  on  the  republic  of  Florence 
on  one  side,  and  on  that  of  Venice  on  the  other,  excited  the  jealoaaiee 
,of  these  susceptible  governments,  and  led  to  a  league  between  them 
.that  terminated  in  Mastino's  defeat  and  humiliation. 

Frederic,  the  King  of  Sicily,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  soa 
Peter  III.  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  1303,  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  stipur 
lated  that  at  his  death  the  crown  should  reyert  to  the  Angevins  of  Na* 
pies.  King*  Robert,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Naples,  asserted  his 
rights  at  the  death  of  Frederic,  and  again  Tfive  years  aAer)  on  the 
death  of  Poter  II.  and  by  arms  ;  but  neither  liis  extensive  means  and 
superior  talents,  favoured  by  the  divisions  of  tbe  Sicilian  nobles,  the 
imbecility  of  Peter,  and  the  minority  of  his  successor  l^ouis,  nor  years 
of  warfare,  coald  enable  Robert  to  triumph  over  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  islanders,  who  would  not  have  a  French  prince  to  rule  over 
them,  and  at  last  peacefully  retained  the  descendants  of  Frederic. 

f  A.  D.  1342.]  The  republic  of  Florence  ^underwent  the  most  dis- 
graceful of  her  revolutions.  Walter  de  Brienne,  a  French  adventurer, 
and  titular  Duke  of  Athens,  having  distinguished  himself  by  eom^ 
valorous  deeds  in  their  service,  and  supposed  to  have  favour  and  influ- 
ence at  the  court  of  Robert  of  Naples,  whose  succour  they  required  in 
.a  pending  war,  was  invested  by  the  Florentines,  not  only  with  the 
supreme  military  command,  but  with  the  civil  authority  of  captain  of 
justice.  By  flattering  the  democracy  and  cajoling  part  of  the  nobles, 
who  hated  the  reigning  party,  he  soon  established  himself  as  a  despot^ 
}n  a  general  parliament  of  the  sovereign  people,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
clamorous  voice  of  the  multitude  to  bestow  on  the  Duke  of  Atheni 
the  signiory  of  Florence  for  life ;  and  though  the  more  virtuous  eiti- 
sens,  as  well  as  the  oligarchy,  regarded  the  measure  with  horror,  the 
(dol  of  the  hour  w^  installed  by  the  armed  nobles  and  the  riotous 
populace  in  the  palace  of  the  Priors.  The  standard .  of  the  republie 
was  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  publicly  burnt  with  the  book  of  th# 
ordinances  of  justice ;  the  arms  of  the  state  were  thrown  down  from 
the  pubhc  buildings  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  new  signior,  and 
y^alter  de  Brienne  remained  Lord  of  Florence.* 

Throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party,  Florence  had  never  yet  lost 
sight  of  republican  institntions.  Not  that  she  had  never'  accommo«» 
dated  herself  to  temporary  circumstances  by  naming  a  signior.  Charles 
of  Anjoo  had  been  inverted  with  that  dignity  for  the  term  of  ten 
years ;  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  for  five  ;  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Ca» 
labria,  was,  at  his  death,  Signior  of  Florence.  {There  was  a  uniform 
maxim  among  the  Italian  republics,  that  extraordinary  powers  should 
be  conferred  on  none  but  strangers.)  These  princes  named  the  po- 
destA,  if  not  the  priors ;  and  were  certainly  pretty  absolute  in  their 
sxeeutive  powers,  though  bound  by  oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the 
eit^.  But  their  office  had  always  been  temporary.  Like  the  dictators 
ship  of  Rome,  it  was  a  confessed,  unavoidable  evil ;  a  suspenrion,  but 
not  extinguishment  of  rights.  Like  this,  too,  it  was  a  dangerous  pre? 
sedent,  through  which  crafly  ambition  and  popular  rashness  might 
ultimately  subvert  the  republic.  If  Walter  de  Brienne  had  possessed 
the  subtle  prudence  of  a  Matteo  Visconti,  or  a  Cane  della  Scale,  thera 
no  reason  to  suppose  th.at  Florence  wonld  huve  escaped  the 
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frte  of  other  oitiei ;  uui  lier  hktorj  might  have  beoome  m 
ngord  of  perfidy  and  assaMination  as  that  of  Mantua  or  Verona.* 

But,  fortanately  for  Florence,  the  Frenchman^fl  talents  were  veiy 
confined,  and  his  tyranny  expired  of  its  own  excesses  in  less  than  a 
Tear.  Ailer  several  conspiracies,  there  was  a  general  rise  against  him  ; 
his  foreign  soldiery  were  siaaghtered, — the  narrow  streets  made  im<- 
pervious  to  his  gens^^^merie  by  barricades,  and  he  was  finally  taken 
prisoner  in  the  palace  of  the  state.  The  Bishop  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  justifiable  conspiracy,  saved  Walter  de  Brienne^s  life  i 
but  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  signiory-^to  quit  the  city  for 
ever,  and  his  obnoxious  ministers  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  merciless 
populace.f 

[A.  D.  1343.]  On  the  19th  of  January  died  ^  Robert,  King  of  Na- 
pies,  and  Lord  of  Provence,  and  of  other  states  in  Piedmont :  a  prinoe 
no  less  celebrated  for  his  piety  than  for  his  literature,  for  his  justice, 
wisdom,  and  many  other  virtues.  It  is  written  by  Giovanni  Villani, 
that  in  his  old  age  the  king  contracted  the  vice  of  avarice,  from  which 
he  lefl  his.  granddaughter  the  heiress  of  great  wealth." — ^Muratori 
Annali. 

Tins  granddaughter,  the  beautiful  Joanna,  w^s  onlv  sixteen  y^ars 
of  age  when  she  succeeded ;  her  Hungarian  husband,  Andrea,  or  as  he 
was  commonly  called  in  contempt  by  the  Italians,  Andreasso,  was  only 
a  few  months  older.     The  queen^s  misfortunes  began  with  her  reiga. 

[A.  D.  1345.]  The  young  King  Andrea  was  strangled  at  AverBa,  a 
•mall  town  near  Naples, 

[A.  D.  1347.]  Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  and  elder  brother  to  the  de- 
ceased Andrea,  hurried  to  Italy  to  avenge  his  death,  which  he  attribu<» 
ted  to  the  young  queen  his  wife.  According  to  Giovanni  Villani,  the 
Hungarian  king,  and  his  barons  who  went  with  him,  all  wore  hlaek 
over  their  armour ;  and  to  animate  the  Hungarian  soldiers,  a  biac^ 
banner  was  always  carried  before  them,  on  which  was  painted  the 
figure  of  the  unfortunate  Andrea,  hung  by  the  neck,  **  which  was  % 
horrid  thing  to  see  V^X  The  Hungarians  found  Naples,  as  usual,  an 
easy  conquest.  The  young  queen,  who  had  married  Louis  of  Taranto, 
fiad  to  Provence,  where  she  fully  exculpated  herself  of  the  horrid  dime 
attributed  to  her,  before  the  pope  at  Avignon. 

[A.  D.  1351.]  Louis  had  returned  to  Hungary  the  year  afler  he 
ponquered  Naples,  and  took  sanguinary  vengeance  for  his  brother's 
murder.  Joanna  had  reappeared  in  her  own  states,  and  sacceeded  in 
wresting  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  from  the  Hungarians.  The 
tfoops  employed  by  both  parties  were  chiefly  Condottieri,  or  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  committed  shocking  atrocities.  This  year  Louia, 
who  was  returning  to  Naples,  listened  to  terms  of  accommodatioii, 
Joanna^s  cause  was  again  submitted  to  th0  pope  at  Avignon,  who  again 
declared  her  intiocent,  and  finally  induced  Louis  to  retire  from  the 
)[ingdom. 

*  Mr.  HRllim*fi  Middle  A^es,  cljap.  lii.  part  2. 

t  The  prrfldiout  tyrant  of  Florence,  after  Ills  eapolilon,  anderwent  a  scries  of  advee- 
tim,  was  created  Constable  of  France,  and  found  a  death  mora  bonouraMe  dian  lila 
)ife  on  tbp  field  of  Polten.— See  PercevaFa  Hist  Ital. 

^  Ub.  xH.  cap.  Iviil.  Script,  llf;r.  Ital.  vol.  zHi.  The  readar  will  remember  the  staad- 
arda  on  which  the  murderm/^ere  depicted  to  vilmata  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  after 
the  dreadful  cataetrophe  of  the  Kirk  of  Field.  But  Indeed,  ai  It  bat  been  ofUM 
remarked,  the  hiatortea  of  the  beautiful  Mary  Queen  of  Beoti,  AM  of  Um  no  lea  beaatt- 
|U  Joaima  of  Naplev,  tally  la  aloMwc  every  poltil. 


Ob  Ike  relwat  of  the  Holj  See  fivm  Rome,  that  dognded  eitf  fell 
into  a  frigfaifiil  anarchj.  The  nobles,  amon^  whom  the  Colonna  atid 
4k»  Ofeiiii  were  the  most  conspicuous,  carried  on  incessant  wan  with 
MMsh  Other ;  and  though  we  may  utterlj  despise  their  ienoble  feuds, 
m%  eaoBot  think  of  the  soenes  of  them  without  a  deep  and  melancholy 
mtsrest.  ^TheOrsini  had  occupied  the  Mole  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey ;  the  Colonna  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  th6 
Baths  of  Constantino.  The  Conti  were  in  the  QuirinaL  The  Fran- 
gipani  had  the  Coliseum  and  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  the  Janua 
of  Forum  Boarium,  and  a  comer  of  the  Palatine.  The  Savelli  wera 
at  the  Tomb  of  Metella.  The  Coni  had  fortified  the  Capitol.  If  the 
churches  were  not  spared,  it  is  certain  that  pagan  monuments  would 
bo  protected  by  no  imaginaiy  sanctitv ;  and  we  find  that  the  Corsi 
Ihmily  bad  occupied  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walLsi  and 
that  the  Pantheon  was  a  fortress  defended  for  the  pope/'* 

[A.  D.  1864.]  Cola  di  Rienzi — the  son  of  an  innkeeper  and  washer- 
woman of  Rome— -the  tribune,  and  the  object  of  Petrarca's  enthusi- 
aatic  admiration,  had  for  a  second  time  established  a  republican  form 
of  goTemment  among  the  Romans,  and  curbed  the  violent  nobles ;  but 
Iria  seoond  administration  was  unpopular,  and  lasted  but  for  a  few 
moBlhs;  and  on  the  6th  of  September  of  this  year  he  terminated  an 
•siraordittary  life  by  a  pusillanimous  death.  **  £  cosl  in  breve  tempo 
ebboro  fine  due  abort!  della  fortuna,  ehe  dledero  molto  da  ragionare  di 
••  in  queaii  tempi,  insegnando,  che  non  d  meslier  d*  ognuno  il  fondare 
de*  prineipati  con  fidarsi  deir  ineostania  do*  popoU,  e  senza  gran  prov- 
vision  di  pmdenza." — ^Muratori  Annali. 

To  the  woes  of  internal  warfare  Italy  had  now  added  the  horrors 
nf  femine  and  pestilence.  An  appalling  scarcity  had  manifested  itself 
after  the  harvests  of  1346 ;  and  two  years  later  the  plague  was  intro* 
dtBced  firom  the  Levant  by  some  Genoese  vessels.  The  impressive  des> 
eription  of  this  tremendous  scourge  at  Florence,  with  which  Boccaccio 
opetts  hie  Decameron,  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
rest  of  Italy.  -Tet  it  is  only  during  these  awful  visitations  that  Italian 
history  is  me  from  the  madness  of  ambition  and  part^  :  no  sooner  had 
the  ^  great  pestilence"  ceased,  than  the  usual  afflictions  of  war  and 
Ihetion  succeeded. 

[A.  D.  1355.]  An  obstiaate  war  between  Cfrenoa  and  Venice,  aiit* 
iag  firom  some  disputes  relative  to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea, 
-was  dosed  this  year,  after  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Venetian  fleet 
in  the  port  of  Sapienza,  in  the  Morea.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
wetl-known  tragedy  of  Marin  Faliero,  the  Doge  of  Venice ;  and  the 
progress  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  of  another  emperor  (Charles  IV.), 
who  had  orossed  the  Alps  the  preceding  year,  invited  by  many  of  the 
Italian  states.  His  progress,  however,  was  soon  stopped,  and  (to  gfve 
the  so  often  repeated  story  of  the  emperors)  he  recrossed  the  Alps,fol- 
lowed  by  the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  Italians. 

[A.  D.  1358.]  The  year  after  the  decapiUtion  of  Marm  Faliero, 
the  Venetians  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  and  unfortunate  war  with 
the  King  of  Hungary,  who  would  not  make  peace  until  they  renounced 
the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia. 

*  Mr.  RobhoiiM*t  sdaUnbie  Historical  lUesirtUoiis  of  the  4tli  eaaio  of  OUMs 
Barold,p.iS3. 
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C  A.  D.  1369.]    The  Viaeonti,  the  tynnU  of  MiUii,  rai4»r«d 

mirem  matters  of  P&Tia. 

[A.  D.  1362.]  A  war  between  Florence  end  Pisa,  terminated  in  the 
ruin  of  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  latter  repoblio,  which, 
having  once  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  wayes  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  humbled  by  the  energetic  Florentines,  who  bad  not  an  inch  of 
maritime  territoiy,  and  had  prosecated  hostilitiee  by  hiring  armed  gal- 
leys in  Provence,  at  Genoa  and  Naples. 

It  was  durinff  this  war  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  that  Sir  Jc^ 
Hawkwood  and  his  English  followen,  who  became  by  fiir  the  most 
disiiogroished  of  the  condottieri,  or  foreign  mercenaries,  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1364.]  A  war  was  finished  between  the  Visconti  and  the 
Church,  when  the  latter  consuoimated  the  subjection  of  the  whole  of 
Romaffna,  and  restored  for  awhile  peace  to  Lombardy. 

[A.  D.  1367.]  The  seat  of  the  popedom  was  restored  to  Rome  by 
Urban  Y.,  a  circumstance  which  Petrarca  had  long  and  eamoetly 
prayed  for. 

[A.  D.  1368.]  A  league  had  been  formed  with  the  object  of  bum- 
bling  the  Visconti,  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Hnft- 
gary,  and  the  Signiors  of  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua ;  in  coneeqnenoe 
of  which,  Charles  IV.  (the  emperor)  again  crossed  the  Alps.  Sir  Jelw 
Hawkwood,  now  in  the  service  of  Milan,  arrested  the  progiese  of  the 
imperialists  by  cutting  the  dikes  of  the  Adige,  and  BemiJio  Viseonti 
bought  off  the  emperor,  who  negotiated  a  peace  with  the  inftmone 
tyrant  and  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  Germany.  The 
emperor  went  into  Tuscany,  where  he  repeated  the  rapacity,  meaniieaB, 
and  treachery  of  his  former  Italian  visit.  At  Sienna,  howoTer,  the 
people  rose  against  bim,  killed  or  grievously  wounded  a  thooMmd  of 
Lis  three  thousand  gens-d'armerie,  and  compelled  him  to  a  diwnoelVil 
surrender  at  discretion.  He  sold  to  Lucca  the  rsstoration  of  her  an- 
cient liberties,  and  the  following  year  recrossed  the  Alps,  having  gi^on 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy. 

t A.  D.  1370.]  The  pope.  Urban,  formed  another  leafoe  against  the 
powerful  Visconti ;  but  finding  that  it  was  unsocoessfiu,  and  thai  the 
tranquillity  of  Aviffoon  was  preferable  to  the  troubles  of  Italy,  he 
l^ain  transferrsd  the  Roman  See  to  Provence.  Two  cireumataiices 
that  accompanied  this  war  are  worth  remembering : — When  Bemaho 
Visconti  received  the  pope's  declaration  of  hostilities  in  the  shape  of  a 
bull  of  excommunication,  he  made  the  two  legates  who  brought  it  eat 
or  swallow  the  bull, — parchment,  leaden  seals,  silken  strings  and  all ; 
and  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  still  in  his  service,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat 
upon  the  Florentine  army  at  Cascina  in  Tuscany,  and  nearly  euooeedod 
in  carrying  Pisa  by  surprise. 

(A.  D.  1374.]  The  Visconti  having  imprudently  discharged  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  and  his  English,  or  **  White  company  of  Adventuxe,**  tbet 
extraordinary  man  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  eartied 
fortune  with  him. 

The  death  of  Petrarca,  under  this  year,  is  thus  registered  in  a 
Paduan  chronicle.  <*  £t  decessit  postea  anno  Domini  MCCCLXXIV. 
die  XIX  Julii,  etatis  sua  LXX.  £t  ossa  ejus  dauduntur  marmoraa 
saxo,  ft  in  Castro  Argnadn  quieeeant  in  Enganeis  montibus." — SoripL 
Rer.  Ital.  voL  Tui. 
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[A.  D.  1976.]  The  pope^s  le^ftto,  hoping  to  reduce  the  repnblie, 
enfeebled  by  pestilence,  death,  and  faction,  to  the  papal  yoke,  sud- 
denly made  war  on  Florence.  In  this  service  Sir  John  Hawkwood 
bamed  the  harveets  <^  the  Florentines  to  increase  the  dearth,  and  com- 
mitted other  atrocious  acts.  Thus  roused,  the  people  of  Florence 
leaded  themselves  with  the  Visconti,  with  Sietu)a,'Lueca,  Arezzo,  and 
Pisa,  and  stirred  up  the  Romagna  to  revolt  against' the  Church.  The 
banner  of  the  Florentine  republic,  with  the  simple  and  emphatic  motto 
of  <*  LIBERTY,'' found  friends  everywhere  in  spite  of  a  barbarous 
massacre  at  Forli,  perpetrated  by  the. furious  English  condottiero,  in 
the  idea  of  deterring  the  revolters. 

The  pope  (now  Gregory  XI.)  sent  a  ferocious  &rmy  of  Bretons  into 
Italy,  where  they  committed  (in  Romagna)  the  most  frightful  excesses, 
massacring  at  Cesena  alone,  and  under  the  encouraging  eye  of  a  car- 
dinal legate,  five  thousand  souls, — men,  women,  and  children.  For- 
imiately  for  the  Florentines,  they  gained  over  Sir  John  Hawkwood  to 
their  service,  and  then  prosecuted  the  war  with  activity  and  success. 

[A.  D.  1378.]  Gregory  XI.  had  arrived  at  Rome  from  Avignon  the 
preceding  year.  Bologna  had  detached  itself  from  the  hostile  league 
under  favourable  conditions ;  but  while  the  Tuscan  republics,  with 
Florence  at  their  head,  were  treating  for  peace  with  the  pope,  he  died 
Ihis  year,  and  left  the  chair  of  St.  Peter's  to  be  the  subject  of  unseemly 
conteet. 

The  Romans  insisting  that  the  popedom  should  no  longer  be  given' 
to  foreigners,  who  would  feel  inclined  to  transfer  it  from  Italy,  but  to  a 
Roman,  or  at  least  to  an  Italian,  Vcban  VI.,  a  Neapolitan,  was  elected 
by  a  somewhat  irregular  conclave.  Shortly  after,  the  cardinids  at 
rondi  annulled  the  election,  and  adiudged  the  tiara  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Geneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  Hence  arose  the 
great  schism  of  the  West,  which  troubled  and  disgraced  not  only  Italy, 
bnt  nearly  all  Europe.  This  same  year  Florence  was  the  scene  of  the 
tneurreetion  of  a  democratical faction,  that  humbled  the  Guelf  aristoc- 
r»cy,  but  nearly  ruined  the  city  and  republic  The  ruin  was  averted 
only  by  the  patriotism  of  Michele  di  Lando,  one  of  the  mob.  Florence, 
however,  for  three  years,  was  tyrannized  by  cruel  demagogues,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Tomaso  Strozzi  and  Giorgio  Scali. 

The  Genoese,  who  attributed  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  in 
Tenedos,  in  Cyprus,  and  Liguria,  to  the  jealousy  of  their  rivals  the 
Venetians,  formed  a  powerful  league  against  Venice. 

[A.  D.  1379.]  The  Venetian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
Genoese,  after  which  Peter  Doria  entered  the  lagunes  of  Venice,  and 
uttered  the  well-known  threat  to  put  a  rein  upon  the  unbridled  horses 
of  St.  Mark.  But  in  her  last  extremity  Venice  was  saved  by  skill  and 
courage, — the  Genoese  were  blocked  up  at  Chiozza,  and  finally  obliged 
to  enrrender  to  the  Doge  Contarini. 

[A.  D.  1381.]  Venice,  after  a  noble  struggle,  made  peace  with  the 
league,  losing,  however,  her  recent  acquisitions  on  the  Italian  con- 
tinent. 

[A.  D.  1383.]  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  for  the  fourth  time  a  wife« 
with  no  surviving  children  to  succeed  her,  had  several  times  varied  in 
the  adoption  of  the  prinoe  to  be  her  successor ;  but  this  year  Charlea 
of  Dnrazzo  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  force  of  arms,  and  bad 
the  nafortanftte  <|ueea  ptrangled  in  prison  with  a  silken  cord,  **  KTen»" 
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Mj  tb  ehranicUn,  ^  m  her  hoabaiid  Aiidna  had  bam  atiamlad  mX 

Aversa  thirty- seven  yean  before.'' 

[A.  D.  1885.]  Bernabo  Vieconti  was  deposed,  poisened,  and  auo- 
eeoded  by  Gian  Galsazzo  Visconti,  as  perficUoiis  a  vUlain  as  himaelC 

[A.  D.  tS49.]  The  English  condottiero,  Sir  John  Hawkwooii,  de- 
mdedly  the  best  general  of  the  age  in  ItaJy,  died  of  sickness  at  aa 
estate  he  had  purdiased  near  Florence.  The  repobUc  buried  him  with 
great  honours  in  the  cathedral,  where  his  tomb  is  still  seen  sonnoiuied 
by  an  equestrian  statue. 

[A*  D.  1395.]  Gian  Galeano,  frqm  a  sense  of  his  own  weakmas, 
induced  the  emperor,  by  the  payment  of  100,000  florins,  to  erect 
Milan  into  an  imperial  dutchy,  and  to  bestow  on  him  the  inTostitnre  of 
it  as  a  fief.  The  following  year  the  proud  Genoa,  worn  out  by  revoln* 
tions,  surrendered  herself  to  the  protection  of  Charles  VI.  of  France. 

[A.  D.  1399.]  After  long  civil  wars  between  the  parties  of  Anion 
and  Duraxao,  lladislaus,  the  son  of  Charles  III.  was  finally  eatablktied 
en  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Though  bom  in  the  preceding  century,  mnch  of  the  writings  of  Dante 
must  have  belonged  to  this ;  and  besides  the  immortal  Petraiea  and 
Boccaccio,  Italian  literature  was  farther  illustrated  in  the.fouitaenth 
eentuiy  by  Franco  Sachetti,  Ser  Giovanni,  the  historians  GioTanni, 
Matteo,  and  Filippo  Villani,  by  Passavaatif  Agnolo  Pandolfini,  and 
others,  who  still  remain  (perhaps  with  too  exclusive  an  admiration), 
*  Teste  di  Lingue"  among  the  Italians. 


-«■ 


THE  KING'S  NURSE. 


— *'  Perciocchd  amava  il  sao  Signore  siccome  madre." 

LiBRo  DKL  PoLinoas. 

'  ^*  I  have  given  suck  ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  loye  the  babe  that  milks  me.*' 

Shakbpearb. 
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Thb  yirtuea  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  of  the  line  of  the%; 
Angeyins,  might  serve  to  cancel  the  memory  of  the  crimes  by  - 
which  the  sanguinary  Charles  I.  his  grandfather,  had  obtained 
possession  of  that  splendid  crown,  and  transmitted  it  to  his 
descendants.  A  love  of  humanity  and  justice,  an  improved 
legislation,  an  unceasing  attention  to  all  that  could  civilize  and 
comfort,  endeared  him  to  his  subjects  ;  and  in  his  attachment 
to  literature  and  its  cultivators,  whom  he  honoured  and  pro- 
tected to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  he  had  the  fortunate  glory  of 
identifying  himself  with  some  of  the  undying  effusions  of  Pe- 
trarca  and  Boccaccio,  who,  with  many  others  of  his  literary 
contemporaries,  never  tired  of  his  praise,  and  of  the  commenda* 
tioos  of  his  refined  court,  where 

Fur  le  Muse  nudrite  a  un  tempo  istesso, 
£d  anco  esercitate. 

His  only  son,  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  had 
already  exercised  the  difficult  task  of  governing,  gave  every 
promise  of  prolonging  the  virtues  of  his  sire  and  the  golden  age 
of  Naples ;  but  in  the  year  1328,  and  on  the  eve  of  Saint 
Martin's,  he  died  prematurely  at  the  capital,  to  the  inexpressi- 
ble grief  of  bis  unhappy  father,  and  of  all  the  kingdom ;  and  with 
infinite  tears  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara,  the 
king  lamenting,  as  he  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  ^*  Alas  !^  the 
crown  is  fallen  from  our  head  I"* 

To  aggravate  this  unexpected  calamity,  the  virtuous  Princ* 

*  Oianaons*  Aofelo  di  Costuuo^  fto. 
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Oharlefl  left  bo  sod  to  raceead  him^-his  somving  Mm*  being: 
iwo  infant  daogfaten,  Joanna  and  Maria,  to  whom  hk  widow 
won  added  a  posthumoas  daughter,  also  named  Maria. 

The  tender-hearted  and  enlightened  monarch,  as  soon  as  the 
first  violence  of  his  grief  had  subsidedy  devoted  every  alteii* 
tion  to  the  health  and  edacation  of  the  young  Joanna,  who  was 
now  to  take  his  place  on  the  throne  of  the  countries  he  had 
rendered  so  happy  ;  and  as  he  felt  the  infirmities  of  age  ap* 
proaching,  he  contracUsd  an  alliance  for  her  with  the  second 
son  of  his  nephew  the  Ring  of  Hungary,  who,  by  his  descent 
from  Charles  Martel,  Robertas  elder  brother,  might  have  ad- 
vanced pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
troubled  his  granddaughter  Joanna's  reign.  His  Majesty  of 
Hungary,  Caribert,  brought  himself  the  young  spouse  to  Na 
ples^  where,  in  1333,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  between  the  Hungarian  Prince  Andrea  and  the  Nea- 
politan Princes  Joanna,  neither  of  whom  was  more  than  seven 
{ears  of  age !  The  King  of  Hungary,  happy  at  having  left  a 
son  so  well  provided  for,  with  the  certainty  of  succeeding  to 
so  opulent  a  kingdom,  departed  and  returned  to  Hungary, 
leaving  many  of  bis  Hungarians  in  the  service  of  his  son,  who 
was  already  entitled  Duke  o(  Calabria,  and,  among  others, 
he  left  in  great  authority  an  Hungarian  monk,  called  Fra 
Roberto,  or  Friar  Robert,  who  was  charged  to  instruct  the 
little  Andrew  in  letters  and  politeness.* 

But  this  premature  marriage,  which  King  Robert  had  re- 
.  sorted  to  with  infinite  prudence  and  forethought,  as  being  the 
most  likely  means  to  secure  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
his  granddaughter  and  his  subjects,  became  the  source  of  a 
terrific  tragedy,  of  long-enduring  miseries  to  both  :t  and  Fra 
Roberto,  whom  Caribert  had  left  to  form  the  mind  of  the  young 
Andrea,  to  guide  and  protect  him,  became  the  instrument  of 
tbat  prince's  ruin  and  early  death. 

Even  during  his  lifetime,  King  Robert  is  reported  by  somo 
of  the  Italian  historians  to  have  regretted  the  marriage,  seeing 
that  Andrea,  though  brought  up  in  bis  civilized  court,  ^  academy, 
and  domicile  of  every  virtue  and  accomplishment,''  did  not 
abandon  the  barbarous  customs  <tf  the  Hungarians,  nor  seek 


*  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  NapoK.  »  Che  avesM  da  einre  Maea- 
tfo  di  lettere,  e  di  creanu,"  are  the  quaint  words  of  Giaaneae. 

t  ^  Auspicieu«ly  contrived  as  thb  union  mi^t  seem  to  silence  a 
sabtisting  claim  upon  the  kingdom,  it  proved  eventually  the  source  of 
eivil  war  and  calamitT  for  a  hundred  and  fiftv  vean."— HaUam'e 
Middle  Ages,  oh.  m.  part  S. 
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Mm  Moiety  of  tb«  more  refined  itafitm  mud  oooftlen,  !mt  ai- 
ioeialed  wolMj  with  the  Hmigeriaiie  bis  father  had  left,  and  with 
others  of  the  same  ancottivated  natioD«  who  came  from  time  to 
time  to  seek  their  fortunes  at  Naples.  His  regret  may  have 
been  inereased  by  the  eompassion  be  felt  for  his  beautifiil 
jcmtg  granddaughter,  who,  aceomplisfaed  and  foil  of  wit, 
would  have  to  pass  her  days  with  one  so  uncirilized  in  hto 
testes^-stupid  and  indolent.  The  characters  of  the  young 
husband  and  young  wife,  as  indeed  nearly  every  point  of  their 
strange  history,  have  been  differently  represented,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  doubt  and  discussion,  but  that  something  like  the 
feelings  attributed  to  him  here  existed  in  the  mind  of  King 
Robert,  strengthened  apparently  by  his  apprehensions  of  the 
Hungarians'  arrogating  to  themselves  an  undue  part  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  when  he  should  be  no  more,  seems 
proved  by  the  fact,  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  on  the  approach 
of  death  he  summoned  a  general  parliament  of  all  the  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  sindaci  of  the  royal  cities,  and  took  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Joanna  aione  as  queen,  stipulating  that  they 
should  establish  a  council,  dependent  entirely  on  her,  while  her 
husband  Andrea  should  only  obtain  the  title  of  queen's  consort. 
But  scarcely  bad  the  tomb  dosed  over  the  wise  and  lamented 
sovereign,  than  all  his  prudent  regulations  were  set  at  naught 
by  a  powerful  faction  ;  and  bis  subjects,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  historian,  Angelo  Costanzo,  comparing  his  admirable  gov- 
ernment to  the  misrule  which  followed,  felt  the  difference  there 
is  between  day  and  night.  The  Hungarians,  headed  by  the 
astute  Friar  Robert,  who,  under  a  monk's  hood,  and  outward 
humility  and  squalidness,  hid  an  ambition  which  could  not 
content  itself  save  with  the  power  that  belongs  to  a  crown,  pos- 
sessed themselves  by  degrees  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom, 
expelling,  one  by  one,  all  the  faithfbl  and  prudent  ministers  of 
the  late  King  Robert,  and  administering  every  thing  after  their 
own  will  and  caprice,  leaving  to  Joanna,  who  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  fact  the  prisoner  of  these  uncultivated  men, 
the  name  of  a  queen  indeed,  but  nothing  more.  The  high- 
minded  princess  was,  moreover,  afflicted  by  seeing  the  thought- 
lessness or  imbecility  of  her  husband,  who  was  not  less  than 
herself  subjected  to  the  Hungarians.  Expelled  -from  power, 
and  even  from  the  court,  the  faithful  and  attached  ministers  of 
her  grandihther  could  neither  counsel  her  inexperience  nor  con* 
sole  her  in  her  sufferings ;  and  the  flower  of  the  Neapolitan 
knightSi  that  had  g\ven  such  lustre  to  the  royal  halls  during  the 
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pveoadKof  raigny  impmmg  «f  the  imwarlike,  ikthfiii  JkjidbMf 
and  ditg^ited  with  hiB  Hiungariaiity  withdraw  from  the  kingdon 
to  joio  Rohert  Prioce  of  Taranto,  who  oheriabed  the  pioject  of 
ooDquering  GreecOt  and  Thrace,  and  Constantinople. 

It  waa  at  thia  unhappy  conjunctMre  that, the  all«<iocoip]iwhed 
Petrarca  arrired  at  Naples  on  a  high  miaaioo  from  the  p<^>e  al 
Avignon ;  and  in  hia  letters;  through  the  exaggeration  of  ora- 
tory, to  which  he  was  somewhat  too  much  addicted  in  his  cor- 
respondence^  we  may  trace  an  odious  and  true  picture.  The 
poet  had  fiequented  and  honoured  with  his  most  glowing  eulo- 
giums  the  refined  court  of  King  Robert,  who  appointed  him  his 
domestic  chaplain  and  almoner ;  an  office  never  allotted  but  to 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction*  and  to  which  sundryimport- 
ant  privileges  were  attached.  With  the  past  fresh  in  his 
recollection,  he  contrasts  the  present,  and  mourns  over  the  fate 
of  the  young  queen, — over  the  condition  of  Naples  generally, 
how  oppressed  by  a  monk,  whom  he  thus  describes  : — 

*^  A  horrible  animal,  with  bald  head  and  bare  feet,  short  in 
stature,  swollen  in  person,  with  worn-out  rags,  torn  studiously 
to  show  his  naked  skin  ;  who  not  only  despises  the  supplications 
of  the  citizens  of  Naples,  but,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  his 
feigned  sanctity,  treats  with  scorn  the  embassy  of  the  pope. 
Yet  this  is  not  marvellous,  because  his  pride  is  founded  on  the 
treasures  he  accumulates ;  for,  from  what  is  reported,  it  appears 
that  his  caskets  full  of  gold  do  not  accord  with  the  rags  he 
wears.*  **  Is  he  a  fit  successor  to  such  a  monarch  as  the 
wise  and  good  King  Robert,  who,  more  depraved  than  Diony- 
sius,  Phalaris,  and  Agathocles,  has  remained  to  govern  the 
court^  of  Naples,  but  with  a  new  and  marvellous  species  of 
tyranny  ?  He  wears  nor  crown,  nor  brocade,  nor  silk ;  but, 
with  a  squalid  mantle,  filthy  and  torn,  which  covers  but  half  his 
swollen  body,  and  with  a  crouching  gait,  bent  not  by  age  but 
hypocrisy,  he  rules  with  unutterable  arrogance  and  tyranny  the 
court  of  the  queen  ;  oppresses  the  weak,  treads  justice  under 
foot,  confounds  all  things  human  and  divine ;  and,  like  a  new 
Pahnurus  or  Tiphys,  sits  at  the  helm  of  this  great  vessel,  whicb» 
firom  what  I  can  discern,  will  quickly  go  to  the  bottom." 

While  the  sensitive  lover  of  Laura  was  thus  lamenting  at 
Naples  the  changes  which  bad  taken  place,  sympathiaing  in 
vain  with  tho  lovely  young  queen,  and  foretelling  a  moral  tem- 
pest, he  was  witness  to  a  physical  one  of  the  most  tremendona 
nature.  As  it  would  be  impertinent  to  attempt  what  he  ha& 
described,  and  as  his  description  has  all  the  interest  an  eyewitness 


obh  gif  e,  Us  wofda  are  agMi  quoted  from  a  letter  he  addiesBed 
tte  <kj  after  the  event  to  his  friend  the  Cardinal  Colonna.* 

^*  This  yiaitation  from  Heaven  was  foretold,  several  days  be* 
ibre  its  occurrence,  by  the  bishop  of  a  little  neigfabouriDgr  island* 
who  rested  his  prediction  on* certain  astronomical  calculations : 
Imt,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  prophets  penetrate  the  whole 
trath  of  any  future  event,  so  he  unluckily  announced,  as  the 
completion  of  the  catastrophe*  ^that  a  terrible  earthquake 
would  ensue,  by  which  Naples  itself  would  be  destroyed  on  the 
95th  of  November.' 

'*This  advertisement  obtained  so  much  credit*  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  actually  gare  up  every  other 
consideration  to  the  grand  concerns  of  religion  ;  imploring 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  forgiveness  of  their  past  offences, 
as  if  the  following  day  were  infallibly  to  be  their  last. 

^'  On  the  other  hand,  many  laughed  at  the  idle  prediction* 
observing  how  little  faith  was  due  to  astrologers ;  the  more 
especially  as  only  a  few  days  had  passed  since  the  last  earth- 
quake. In  the  midst  of  these  apprehensions  and  encourage* 
meals  (of  which  the  former,  however,  predominated)*  I  re* 
tired  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  just  before  sunset*  to  my 
apartment,  and  in  my  way  thither  met  almost  all  the  females  of 
the  city  (in  whom  the  sense  of  shame  had  been  swallowed  tip 
by  that  of  danger)  barefooted,  and  with  hair  dishevelled, 
crowding  to  the  churches,  with  their  babes  in  their  arms,  cry- 
ing and  imploring  God  for  mercy.  As  night  came  on,  the  sky 
was  more  than  usually  serene.  My  servants  went  to  bed  im- 
mediately after  supper.  For  my  own  part,  I  proposed  to  stay 
op  and  wateh  the  setting  of  the  moon,  at  that  time  (I  think) 
in  her  first  quarter.  The  window  which  looks  to  the  west  was 
left  open*  and  I  saw  her*  as  about  midnight  she  hid  herself  be- 
hind St.  Martin's  Mount,  her  face  much  darkened,  and  par- 
tially covered  by  clouds.  I  then  closed  the  window,  and 
stretched  myself  on  my  bed,  where,  after  lying  for  some  tinHo 
awake,  I  was  fast  falling  asleep,  when  I  was  roused  by  the 
noise  of  an  earthquake.  The  casement  was  burst  open,—- the 
light  which  I  always  keep  burning  in  my  chamber  was  eztin* 
guished,  and  the  whole  house  shook  to  its  rery  foundations. 

^*  In^this  state,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  assailed 
by  the  terror  of  impending  destruction,  I  ran  to  the  cloisters 
of  the  monastery  in  which  I  reside*  and  where  we  groped  about 

*  I  have  availed  myielf  of  the  translation  used  by  the  late  Ugo  Fos- 
eolo  in  his  admirable  essay  on  Petrarca* 
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m  the  6mA  (ha?iog  onlj  the  i^&aaamDg  of  one  dnH  Ua^  io 
direct  us),  to  receive  and  adimniater  whatever  conaolatioawas 
io  our  power.  Here  we  were  shortly  met  bj  the  abbot — ^a 
very  pious  man-^with  his  monks  in  procession,  who,  terrified 
by  the  tempest,  were  bearing  the  holy  cross  and  relicfcs  of 
saints,  and  preceded  by  lighted  torches,  with  devout  prayers 
and  exclamationsy  in  their  way  to  the  church  to  sing  matins  to 
the  Virgin.  This  having  inspired  me  with  courage,  I  accoa»* 
panied  them  to  the  church,  where  we  all,  with  one  ac- 
cord, threw  ourselves  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  did  nothing 
else  but  with  loud  uplifted  voices  implore  the  Divine  mercy  and 
forgiveness;  expecting  every  minute  the  sacred  building  to 
fall  and  bury  us  in  the  ruins." 

^'  It  would  be  much  too  long  to  recount  All  the  horrors  of 
that  infernal  night ;  and  although  the  truth  very  far  exceeds  ail 
power  of  description,  yet  I  fear  to  be  thought  guilty  of  exag- 
geration when  I  exclaim.  What  deluges  of  water !  what  wind  1 
what  thunder !  what  terrible  rumbling  in  the  heavens  I  what 
fearful  tremblings  of  the  earth !  what  vehement  commotion  in 
the  sea !  what  shrieks  of  amazed  and  distracted  multitudes ! 
The  long  night  seemed  extended  by  magic  art  to  twice  its 
actual  duration ;  and  when  morning  came,  its  approach  was 
announced  to  us  rather  by  the  clock  than  by  any  oorrespood- 
ing  light  in  the  firmament.  The  priests  robed  themselves  for 
the  celebration  of  mass ;  while  we,  not  having  courage  to  lift 
our  faces  to  heaven,  remained  stretched  on  the  ground  in 
prayer  and  supplication.  Though  day  had  broke,  it  was  still 
as  dark  as  night.  The  multitudes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  had  begun  to  disperse;  but  towards  the  seashoEe  the 
noise  seemed  to  increase,  and  the  clattering  of  horses  was 
heard  io  the  street  below.  What  this  could  mean  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain ;  but,  made  bold  by  despair,  I  at  last 
mounted  on  horseback  myself,  resolved  to  see,  even  though  I 
should  perish. 

*^  Great  Grod !  who  ever  heard  of  such  things  as  I  then  be- 
held !  The  oldest  seamej^  declared  that  the  like  was  never 
witnessed.  In  the  midst  of  the  port  were  seen  an  infioita 
number  of  poor  wretches  scattered  about  on  the  sea,  and' 
*^gglmg  to  gain  the  shore,  who,  by  the  violence  and  fury  of 
the  w^ves,  were  battered  about  till  they  looked  like  so  many 
ens  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  beach.  The  whole  space  was 
fined  with  drowned  and  half-drowned  bodies ;  some  with  their 
sculls  fractured,  others  with  broken  arms  or  legs,  others  with 
their  bowels  gushing  out;   and  the  screams  of  men  and 
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WOBMU  wholiTed  near  the  beach  were  no  less  terrific  than  the 
uproar  of  the  elements.  The  very  sands,  on  which  the  day 
before  you  walked  in  ease  and  safety,  were  become  more  dan- 
geroos  than  the  Faro  of  Messina,  or  the  whirlpool  of  Cha- 
rybdis.  A  thousand  or  more  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  came 
to  the  shore  on  horseback,  as  if  to  solemnize  the  funeral  ob^ 
seqoies  of  their  country ;  and  when  I  found  myself  among 
them,  I  began  to  be  of  better  cheer,  seeing  that  if  1  were 
doomed  to  perish,  I  should  die  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Soon  the  dreadful  rumour  came  to  our  ears,  that  the  ground 
on  which  we  trod  had  been  undermined  by  the  sea,  and  was 
beginning  to  open.  We  fled  precipitately  and  saved  ourselves ; 
but  the  spectacle  we  then  beheld  was  the  most  terrible  ever 
witnessed  by  mortal  eye :  the  heavens  so  commingled !  the 
sea  so  implacably  turbulent !  the  waves  mountain  high,  and  in 
colour  neither  black  nor  blue,  as  in  more  ordinary  tempests, 
but  perfectly  white,  like  hills  of  snow,  rolling  over  the  whole 
expanse  from  Capri  to  Naples. 

^*  The  young  queen,  barefooted,  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  females,  went  to  visit  the  churches  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Virgin.  No  vessel  in  the  hai;bour  was  capable  of  re- 
sieting  the  violence  of  the  gale ;  and  tnree  galleys  which  had 
arrived  from  Cyprus,  and  were  to  depart  that  morning,  were 
seen  by  sympathizing  thousands  to  go  down  without  a  soul 
being  saved.  Three  other  large  ships,  which^had  anchored  in 
the  port,  struck  against  each  other  and  sunk,  and  all  on  board 
pernhed.  Of  all  the  vessels,  one  only  escaped ;  on  board  of 
which  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  galley-slaves,  who  bad 
been  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  war ;  by  the  strength  of  these 
maleiactors  alone,  the  ship  being  enabled  to  stem  the  fury  of 
the  overwhelming  element ;  and  even  they  were  quite  exhausted, 
when,  at  the  approach  of  night,  beyond  all  hope,  and  contrary 
to  the  universal  expectation,  the  sky  cleared,  the  wind  abated, 
and  the  sea  grew  calm.  Thus  the  most  infamous  of  the  suf- 
ferers are  those  alone  who  escaped  a  watery  grave.  Alas ! 
that  the  words  of  Lucan  should  have  thus  proved  true ! — ^^  that 
fortune  favours  the  wicked  ;' — or  that  such  is  the  pleasure  of 
God  \  or  that  they,  who  in  the  hour  of  trial  are  most  indifierent 
whether  they  live  or  die,  are  the  securest  from  danger  I  This 
is  the  history  of  yesterday."— Nov.  27,  1343. 

This  tremendous  tempest  protluced  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  court  of  Queen  Joanna  ipd  Andrea  were  at 
Naples  the  night  when  the  storm  commenced,  and  safe  within 
the  strong  and  high  walls  of  the  Castel^nuovo  ;  but  many  of 
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the  dpmeflticst  or  pemona  who  held  inferior  officee  aboel  the 
royal  peraonagesy  vere  lodged  in  detached  apartments  below 
the  castlet  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  bay,  where,  ^oa  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  sea,  which  had  not  been  anticipated  from 
the  predictions  of  an  earthquake,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  peril.  Among  these  latter  was  the  foster^ster  of 
Uie  king,  Isoldioa,  an  Hungarian  maiden,  the  daughter  of 
Isolds,  Andrea's  nurse,  who  had  come  with  him  from  his  na- 
tife  country  and  never  left  him.  Buried  in  the  sound,  deep 
sleep  of  youth  and  innocence,  the  fair  Hungarian  was  not 
aroused  by  the  lashing  of  the  waves,  which  made  the  lowlier 
tenements  rock  from  their  foundations ;  even  when  the  rest  of 
the  lodgers  all  ran  shrieking  from  the  inundated  spot,  siie  still 
slept  on ;  nor  was  it  until  part  of  the  buildings  had  been 
washed  away,  and  her  fond  hiother,  who  bed  hurried  to  the 
place  of  danger,  had  shrieked  for  some  time  the  name  of  IsoK 
dina,  that  she  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  became 
sensible  of  her  perilous  situation. 

By  this  time  she.  was  completely  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a 
foaming,  frothing  sea,  that  threatened  every  moment  to  swallow 
up  the  tottering  house.  She  screamed  for  aid  ;  but  the  hcMTor 
of  the  scene  was  such,  and  such  the  general  panic,  that  all  had 
fled  into  the  castle,  or  up  the  heights  that  ascend  from  the 
shores  of  the  bay  ;  and  none  heeded  her  save  her  mother,  who 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  waH,  which  also  trembled  under  the 
rapid  and  violent  percussion  of  the  invading  sea.  With 
her  arms  wildly  stretched  towards  her  daughter,  whom  she 
could  not  save — ^for  whom  she  could  do  nothing— -the  king's 
nurse  shrieked  most  loudly,  but  her  voice  was  swallowod  npk 
by  the  roaring  winds  and  waves,  and  the  groans  of  the  labour- 
ing walls,  or  the  dash  and  crack  of  the  fallen  fragments  that 
were  hurled  hither  and  thither  with  astounding  coniusion. 

At  this  moment  of  exquisite  maternal  agony,  when  she  ex- 
pected each  coming  wave  would  sweep  away  her  daughter, 
who  was  still  at  the  window  with  clasped  bands,  and  eyes  up- 
turned to  heaven, — and  when  neither  mother  nor  child  saw 
any  hope  of  succour  on  earth,  a  young  man — a  squire  of  the 
Count  Giacomo  Capanno,  the  grand  marshal  of  the  kingdom, 
— rushed  to  the  dreadful  spot.  This  youth,  who  had  seen  and 
admired  the  fair  Hungarian  about  the  palace,  and  who  had 
continued  his  admiration,  though  her  mother,  irom  strong  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Italians,  among 
whom  her  curious  fortune  had  sent  her  to  re»de«  had  opposed 
his  addrsssesy— KMi  hearing  of  the  disastrous  situadon  of  bol- 


from  one  of  her  fugitive  fellow-lodgers,  had  come  with 
•love's  heroism  and  devotion  to  save  or  to  sacrifice  himself.  He 
iiad  iodaced  a  porter  of  the  palace  to  accompany  him  to  th« 
-scene  of  danger^  and  had  prudently  provided  himself  with  m 
€oil  of  rope,  and  a  strong  staff.  As  the  almost  frantic  mother 
caw  his  preparations  and  determination,  she  exclaimed,  ^'  Ohi 
<iaetano !  save  but  my  Isoldvpa — my  child,  and  she  is  thine  !'* 

Such  an  assurance  might  well  increase  the  boldness,  of 
which  to  its  utmost  stretch  he  stood  in  need,  for  the  sea  roared 
and  foamed  like  the  gulf  beneath  a  cataract,  and  masses  of 
building  and  timber  were  thrown  about  with  terrific  violence 
in  the  space  that  intervened  between  him  and  the  maiden,  and 
-seemed  to  threaten  certain  destruction  to  anybody  who  should 
venture  among  them»  even  if  he  could  escape  being  broken  to 
pieces  against  the  walls  by  the  dashing  waves.  But  with  a 
passionate  glance  to  the  young  object  of  his  love',  whose  pale 
lace,  and  bosom  and  long  naked  arms  he  could  see  through  the 
blackness  of  the  storm  and  night,  and  with  a  brief  prayer  to 
the  Madonna  for  aid  and  strength,  having  attached  the  cord 
round  his  waist,  and  given  its  other  extremity  to  (he  hands  cii 
•the  matron  and  the  porter,  and  grasping  his  staff,  he  descended 
from  the  wall  into  the  dread  turmoil  of  the  waters.  Scarcely 
had  the  bold  youth  advanced  a  sabre's  length  from  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  when  a  coming  wave  threw  him  back  and  bruised 
him  violently  against  the  hard  stones  and  brick ;  and  three 
other  attempts  he  made  were  equally  unsuccessful,  but  did  net 
•daunt  his  spirit.  When  about  to  be  crushed  by  a  heavy  beam 
that  was  tossed  on  the  angry  element  as  though  it  had  been  m 
straw,  he  contrived  to  -evade  the  percussion,  and  to  attach 
himself  to  the  timber ;  a  reflux  followed,  and  he  was  carried 
with  the  beam  to  the  half-submerged  tenement,  whence  in  ihm 
next  minute  he  was  seen  supporting  the  terrified  Isoldina. 
Having  again  grasped  the  piece  of  timber,  he  took  advantage  of 
another  wave  that  came  on  in  mountainous  height,  and,  using 
all  his  strength  to  retain  his  hold  of  that  mass  and  of  the 
maiden,  he  was  washed  against  the  wall,  where  the  mother 
and  the  porter,  by  drawing  in  the  rope,  could  now  render  soooe 
assistance.  As  Isoldina  grasped  the  cord,  Gaetano,  with  his 
«taff,  kept  off,  as  best  he  could,  the  fragments  that  were  dash* 
ing  about ;  and  though  he  himself  received  several  severe 
iMTuises  from  them,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fair 
Hungarian  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  without  having  sustained 
any  serious  injury.  He  was  then  drawn  up  himself,  and  tba 
SBidnight  party,  after  a  rapture  of  joy^  hastened  to  a  place  af 
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safety,  thanking  Heaven  for  the.  miraculous  preserration.  Am 
they  hurried  on,  and  ere  they  gained  the  inner  enclosure  of 
Castel-niiovoy  a  tremendous  dash  and  ramble  struck  their  eafs, 
and  on  turning  round  they  saw  the  wall  on  which  they  hail 
been  standing  breaking  to  pieces  ;^of  the  house  whence 
Isoldina  had  escaped  no  trace  remained ;  the  hungry  sea  had 
swallowed  it. 

The  gallant  squire,  of  a  certainty,  deserved  the  bride  he 
saved ;  and  if  the  mother  felt  this  in  spite  of  her  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  Italians,  and  remembered  her  promise  made  in 
the  hour  of  need  and  despair,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Gaetano, 
who  was  not  all  indiflerent  to  Isoldina  before  he  became  her 
preserver,  should  now  receive  the  maiden's  love  with  her 
gratitude.  Still,  however,  there  were  circumstances  that  pre- 
vented their  union  ;  and  as  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  recoUec* 
tion  of  the  danger  grew  less  vivid,  the  Hungarian  mother's 
gratitude  somewhat  cooled,  while  her  prejudices  revived,  and 
she  constantly  raised  obstacles  to  her  daughter's  marriage, 
until  she  again  stood  in  need  of  the  brave  Neapolitan's  services, 
and  that  in  a  matter  as  near  and  as  dear  to  her  as  her  child's 
preservation. 

The  Hungarians,  whom  the  Italians  accused  of  brutality  and 
ferocity  from  the  first  moment  of  their  coming  among  them, 
suspected  the  Italians  of  guile  and  dark  treachery.  This  diffi- 
dence was  general,  but  in  no  breast  was  it  so  strong  as  in  that 
of  the  thoughtless  Andrea's  nurse,  who  loved  the  child  she  had 
suckled  as  much  as  if  she  had  given  him  birth.  Her  suspicion 
being  thus  ever  excited,  induced  a  prying  curiosity  as  to  all 
that  passed  in  the  court  and  city  of  Naples,  and  a  vigilance  that 
never  slept.  For  some  time  past,  the  nurse  heard  vague 
rumours  of  plots  and  general  discontent,  and  her  fears  of  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom  were  now  aggravated  by  the  scowls  she 
saw  on  their  brows, — their  murmured  intolerance  of  the  Monk 
Robert,  that  they  could  not  always  suppress, — and  by  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  and  feelings  in  the  capital.  She  knew  that 
something  fatal,  something  that  might  compromise  the  liberty, 
or  perhaps  the  hfe,  of  her  imprudent  young  prince  was  brood- 
ing; and  she  knew  also  that  the  Grand  Marshal  Giacomo 
Capannoi  in  whose  service,  as  squire,  the  enamoured  Graetano 
still  continued,  was  one  of  the  most  disaffected  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan nobles,  and  a  man,  from  his  fiery  passions,  most  likelj  to 
carry  matters  to  a- sanguinary  extremity.  Something  also  had 
reached  Isoldina's  ever  eager  ear,  of  nocturnal  meetings  held  by 
that  powerful  baron,  not  only  in  his  owncastle  in  the  Apennineey 
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but  ftt  tbe  city  of  Capua,  and  even  at  Naples ;  aad  thongh  no 
wofd  of  what  passed  in  those  secret  conclaves  ceuld  ever  be 
obtained,  she  was  well  aware  that  all  those  who  were  named  to 
ber  as  having^  attended  them  were  most  inimical  to  Andrea  and 
the  Hungarians. 

The  young  prince  'le  had  often  warned,  bat  with  habitual 
iadolence  and  thoughtlessness  he  disregarded  what  she  said,  or 
aoon  forgot  it  over  his  wine*cup,  which  he  already  drained  with 
the  devotion  of  a  veteran  toper ;  ^nd  she  dreaded  to  impart  her 
suspicions  to  Friar  Robert,  lest  bis  violence  and  cruelty  should 
bafl^n  and  aggravate  tbe  catastrophe.  But  now  she  thought  she 
could  obtain  the  certain  information  of  what  she  surmised,  per- 
haps obviate  the  crisis,  through  the  medium  of  the  Squire  Gae- 
tano.  She  therefore  imparted  to  him  her  suspicions  of  his 
master,  and  his  master's  friendsr  and  proposed,  as  a  condition 
of  his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  that  he  should  keep  an  eye 
on  all  the  grand  marshaPs  proceedings,  and  report  them^  to  her. 

Absorbed  with  love  as  was  the  brave  youth,  he  could  not 
however  forget  the  principles  inculcated  in  him  in  his  educa- 
tion aa  squirci  nor  contemplate,  without  loathing,  the  character 
of  a  domestic  9py*-a  traitor  to  his  master ;  but  when  the  nurse 
vowed  that  otherwise  he  never  should  wed  Isoldina ;  that  she 
would  instantly  conclude  a  marriage  fop  her  with  an  Hungarian 
about  the  court,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  pry  and  to  listen  at 
the  very  first  rendezvous  the  grand  marshal  should  give  his 
friends  or  adherents,  and  if  he  learned  aught  that  regarded  the 
life  or  safety  of  the  young  king — for  he  would  not  bind  himself 
to  report  any  other  matter, — to  warn  the  nurse  immediately. 

This  op[y)rtunity  soon  occurred ;  for,  a  few  days  a(\er  he^had 
bound  hiHisclf  to  win  his  bride  by  farther  services,  as  he  was 
loitering  with  the  fair  Hungarian,  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  grand  marshal,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  palace  for  hiis 
mountain  castle.  He  took  a  hasty  and*  a  fond  farewell ;  the 
nurse  saying  as  he  went,  ^'  Remember,  Gaetano !  remember 
your  oath !" 

But  the  recollection  of  that  solemn  vow,  and  of  the  dubious 
duties  it  implied,  was  never  out  of  the  squire's  mind,  and  made 
bim  uneasy  and  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  his  master, 
who,  a  tyrant  to  others,  had  ever  been  kind  to  him,  and  whom 
be  had  hitherto  served  with  loving  faithfulness.  As  he  rode 
after  the  marshal,  he  mused,  ^^  By  the  mass !  and  it  is  only  love 
could  make  me  stoop  for  a  moment  to  such  dishonour !  I,  the 
baron*a  squire,  to  become  tbe  spy  of  his  words  and  actions ! 
Such  a  disgrace  moat  never  be  heard  in  chivalry,  or  I  sbaU 
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never  put  a  knight's  spur  to  my  boot!— and  yet,  if  I  do  it  aot^ 

Isoldina  will  never  be  mine !  Oh,  love  1  love ! — ^but  one  diing 
however  consoles  me  :  the  plot  may  only  exist  in  the  nurse^s 
fertile  brain,  and  I  shall  have  no  secrets  to  betray  !  Still,  I 
must  do  a  spy's  functions  ;  rmusi-become  an  eavesdropper — a 
prying  listener;  and  this  is  odious!  Oh!  Itoldina^  too  fab 
Hungarian !  I  would  rather  plunge  again  foe  thee  into  the 
raging  waves,  as  when  I  saved  thee  from  death ! — I  would  ten 
times  rather  win  thee  by  dei^ly  combat  with  a  rival,  than  thus ! 
— But,  cost  it  what  it  will,  mine  thou  must  be,  and  mine  oath 
must  be  kept  !*' 

The  castle  of  Count  Giacomo  Capanno,  which  was  situated 
in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  mountains,  through  which  runs  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Salerno,  did  not  long  detain  the  marshal 
and  his  squire.  On  the  night  of  their  arrival,  the  Count  of 
Tralizzo,  and  some  powerful  baronS  from  Apulia,  joined  Count 
Giacomo.  They  did  not  retire  to  secret  consultation,  nor  let 
any  thing  escape  them  that  the  attentive  squire  could  take  hold 
of,  though  he  fancied  their  countenances  were  agitated,  and 
their  persons  restless,  like  men  on  the  eve  of  some  important 
enterprise.  This,  however,  might  be  but  fancy,  naturally 
enough  proceeding  in  him  from  the  nurse's  suspicions,  and  he 
could  glean  nothing  from  the  squires  who  accompanied  the 
knights  to  confirm  his  apprehensions  or  remove  them. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  the  grand  mar- 
shal, with  his  guests  and  his  squire  Gaetano,  set  out  from  the 
castle.  They  pursued  the  road  to  Naples,  and  the  squire  had 
begun  to  think  they  were  returning  to  the  court,  when,  on  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  bay,  he  saw  his  master  polht  to  a  little 
^  castle  on  an  islet  but  a  few  paces  from  the  shore,  ant  exclaim* 

ing,  *^  Tralizzo,  they  are  before  us — we  must  not  make  them 
wait !"  spur  his  horse  and  gallop  in  that  direction,  followed  by 
the  other  nobles. 

The  miniature  fortress  lay  nearly  opposite  to  the  interred  city 
of  Pompeii,  at  the  roots  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  emptied  lava  of 
which,  indeed,  formed  the  narrow  islet  on  which  it  stood  ;^  the 
beautifully  curving  shores  of  the  bay,  the  glassy  sea,  and  the 
grand  mountains  which  rose  in  the  rear  ,of  the  volcano,  or 
nearer  at  hand  behind  Stabia  and  Castellamare,  formed  a  lovely 
and  tranquillizing  picture,  whose  effect  Gaetano  could  not  help 
feeling,  preoccupied  as  he  was,  when  he  embarked  with  his- 

*' This  little  island  and  fortreMSttU  farm  beautiful  featoree  in  the 
i  Tiew  from  the  ancient  walls  of  Pompeii,  or  firoiir,C«rtellamare,  on  tha> 

•ppoiite  lide  of  the  bay. . 


Mhttef  and  hlii  gttteU  in  a  boat  vrfaieh  presently  wafted  them  to 
the  islet. 

At  the  gate  of  the  fortress  there  was  an  assemblage  of  noblea 
waiting  their  arrival  with  evident  impatience.  As  he  ap> 
proached,  the  squire  recognised  the  Count  Carlo  d'Artugio»  a 
natural  son  of  the  late  King  Robert^  Beltrame,  the  son  of  the 
said  Count  Carlo,  the  two  lords  of  Liooessa,  Tommaso  and 
Masolo,  sons  of  Messer  Pace  da  Bologna,  and  chamberlains 
to  Andrea,  Caffarello,  the  son  of  Meraer  Carafia,  Messer 
Raimondo  da  Napoli,  the  Count  Marcone,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Dama  Zanza,  and  some  otherst*  He  already  knew 
that  these  individuals  were  among  those  the  most  decidedly 
niimieal  to  the  young  king,  the  Monk  Robert,  and  the  Hun- 
garian faction ;  and  though  he  could  not  yet  conceive  the 
extent  and  atrocity  of  their  hatred,  he  felt  it  was  not  for  a  trifle 
fliey  had  ail  thus  assenfbled  in  so  silent  and  secret  a  place. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  whibh  they  delivered  hastilyy  as 
men  who  had  weightier  matters  on  their  minds  than  formal 
courtesy,  the  nobles  entered  the  castle  and  retired  at  once  to  an 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  they  closed  after  them,  leaving 
their  squiresf  some  of  whom  had  staid  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
with  the  horses,  to  amnSe  themselves  as  they  chose  during  their 
deliberations. 

*^  Now  is  the  moment  to  keep  my  dath  and  to  win  my  bride!'* 
said  Gaetano,  as  he  slunk  away  from  his  fellows,  who  had  chosen 
file  very  rational  and  absorbing  amusement  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  gossiping  with  the  old  cbatelain  of  the  fortress,  and 
whoseefmed  laudably  indifferent  to  the  mysteries  of  this  meeting, 
of  the  secret  their  lords  might  have  to  impart  to  each  other. 
The  lover-spy  reached  a  narrow,*  gloomy  corridor,  into  which 
c^ned  the  door  of  the  chamber  the  barons  occupied ;  and  there 
he  staid  and  listened,  without  his* absence  being  noticed  by  the 
squires,  or  any  one  else.  The  very  first  words  that  struck  his 
ear  were  words  of  death,  and  it  was  his  master  who  pronounced 
them. 

*'*  I  tell  ye,*'  said  the  grand  marshal,  **  that  his  death,  and 
nothing  but  his  death,  can  save  us !  The  Monk  Robert  has 
penetrated  our  secret  and  our  disaffection ;  and  the  drunken 
savage  Andrcasso,!  to  show  us  the  mercy  we  are  to  expect^ 
has  had  painted  a  log  and  an  axe|  above  his  royal  arms,  and  has 

*  II  Libro  di  Poliitore. 
^  t  The  Very  expressive  contemptuoas  diminutive,  by  which  the  un* 
Ibrtunate  Andrea,  was  always  called  by  the  Italians. 

1  D'omimcA  de  Gravina,  Chron.  Rer.  Apui. 

13* 
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•veo  named  over  the  wine^up  the  first  Tictima  he  will 

rificer* 

^<  Yes !  I  have  heard  I  was  among  the  number,  said  the  Covnt 
of  Tralizzo ;  and  you,  Belirame^  and  you,  Count  Carlo,  and — 

**  All — all  are  destined  to  the  axe !"  said  the  voice  o^  the 
lady  Zaoza ;  "  and  if  thejr  should  spare  the  li£e  of  her  majestyr 
my  mbtress,  it  is  more  than  I  could  expect." 

^'  Whatever  we  do  must  be  done  at  once  I"  sud  another 
voice  ;  ^<  we  have  borne  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  these 
rude  Hungarians  too  long  already ;  and  naw  the  pope's  ambas- 
sadors are  ontbe  way  with  the  bull  for  Andreasso>coronation !" 

^*  The  qiieen  wiU  be  crowned  with  him,*'  rejoined  another 
of  the  conspirators  ;,'' but  the  drunkard,  or  rather  the. dirty 
monk,  pretends  to  reign  alone  ;  the  fair  Joanna  will  bo  a  closer 
prisoner,  and  more  their  slave  than  ever.'' 

'*  If  they,  let  my  royal  mistress  live,"  interrupted  the  lady  v 
**  but'again,  I  aay,  I  fear  she  will  be  one  of  their  first  victims !" 

*'  We  musl  be  beforehand  with  them — we  must  save  our  bean- 
tifuL  young  queen,  by  striking  the  blow  at  once!"  cried  the 
grand  marshaL 

^*  But  when  the  blow  is  struck,"  said  another  voice  rather 
diffidently,  *^  what  will  be  our  means  of  deTence  and  justifies* 
tion  ? — tliere  is  an  Hungarian  party  in  the  kingdom — we  may 
fall  before  them,  or  be  sacrificed  to  the  first  impulse  of  popular 
horror  at  such  a  murder  I" 

*^  Call,  not  a  deed  of  self-preservation  by  so  foul  a  name  V* 
I etorted  the  marshal  angrily ;  «  I  tell  ye  all,  we  must  kill  An- 
dreasso,  or  he  will  kill  us !  There  may  be  some  to  prefer  the 
drunkard^s  life  to  their  own,  and  the  continuance  of  the  degra- 
dation of  these  kingdoms  to  a  better  order  of  things ;  but  I  am 
not  one«  of  their  number  i.  what  sayst  thou.  Count  Marcone  f 

*^  We  have  no  other  alternative  than  his  death !"  said  an  as- 
senting voice. 

**•  And  when,  it  is  over,"  said  another  speaker,  whom  the 
listening  squire  knew  to  be  the  Count  Carlo  d*Artugio,  the 
late  king's  natural  son, ''  we  have  friends  to  rally  round  us  and 
assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  Queen  Joanna ; — there  is  more 
than  one  royal  prince — "  Here  his  voice  dropped,  and  the 
squire  could  only  catch  the  names  of  Luigi  di  Taranto,  her 
cousin^  and  ofsomaother  near  relations  of  her  majesty. 

**  But  how  wiir  the  queen  herself  feel  towards  those  who  have 
slain  her  husband  ?"  inquired  the  same  diffident  voice  Uiat  had 
spoken  once  before. 

^^  Listen,  Messer  Masolo !"  said  Dama  Zanza ;  ^^  as  a  woman». 
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I  BM^  deliver  an  opinioit  on  thie  headt  and  affirm  that  the 
grief  of  a  beautiful  and  refined  princess  at  the  loss  of  a  drunkent 
stupid  husband  like  Andreasso  is  not  likely  to  be  very  vehementy 
and-*^*'  Here  her  voice  also  .was  lowered,  and  at  the  most  ii»» 
teresting  point ;  and  the  squire  could  only  catch  the  name  of 
Philippa  la  Catanese^  an  extraoidiaary  woman,  who,  from  the 
condition  of  a  washerwoman  in  Sicily,' had  risen  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  late  King  Robert,  and  was  now  the  titled  confi- 
dant of  the  young  queen  ;  and  the  names  of  some  other  ladies; 
and  of  some  attendants  about  the  person  of  Joanna. 

The  nesct  person  who  spoke  was  the  grand  marshal  of  the 
kingdom. 

^  We  ha?e  gone  too  far  to  rdtract  now,'*  said  he ;  <<  tha 
time  for  deliberation  is  past ;  Andreasso  must  die  this  very 
night ! .  I. swear  by  this  holy  wafer  of  the  mass  I  have  brought 
hither  in  my  bosom  for  the  purpose,  to  do  my  part!  let  all 
present  repeat  my  oath !" 

Gaetano  staid  ta  hear  the  dreadful  vow  pronounced  by  a 
number  of  voices,  and  then  rushed. horror-struck  from  the  cor« 
ridor.  For  some  minutes  his  brain  was  confused,  and  he  knew 
not  what  to  do,  or  what  was  passing  around  him,  but  recovering 
himself  he  determined  to  hasten  to  Naples,  to  fulfil  his  oath 
with  the  king*s  nurse, — to  save,  if  possible,  the  king's  life, 
which  his  generous  and  humane  disposition  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  attempt,  even  had  he  never  been  bound  to  Isol- 
dina.  He  ran  to  the  boat,  rowed  himself  from  the  accursed 
islet  to  terra-firma,  and  telling  the  squires  on  the  shore  he  was 
going  on  hasty  and  sudden  business  for  his  master,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  galloped  towards  Naples. 

He  rode  with  tremendous  speed ;  the  agitation  of  his  mind 
prevented  his  attending  to  the  road,  which  was  none  of  the 
best,  and  as  he  was  crossing  some  rough  lava  that  Jay  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  his  gallant  but  overwrought  steed  fell 
under  him,  and  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence  that  he  waa 
for  some  time  deprived  of  his  senses. 

In  this  state  Gaetano  was  found  by  some  peasants,  who  car- 
ried him  to  the  Torre  del  Greco,,  in  those  days  a  small  villagai. 
When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself  so  severely 
bruised  and  weakened  by  loss  of  blood ,  which  flowed  from  a 
cut  he  received  on  his  head  from  the  hard  lava,  .that  he  could 
not  continue  his  journey,  nor  for  some  time  even  stand  on  his- 
feet.  His  very  anxiety  to  reach  the  capital*  and  tielrvcr  the 
horrid  secret  be  had  obtained,  perhaps  added  to  the  giddiness 
cf  his  head  and  his  inability  of  doing  so.    His  message  could 
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not  be  tniBted  to  a  third  person.  The  condkion  of  the  yooog 
man  was  every  way  distressing ;  and  when  he  mounted  bis 
horse,  which  he  could  not  do  at  all  till  near  the  timeof  sonsef^ 
be  was  so  debilitated  and  giddy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  grasp 
the  high  pdmmel  of  his  saddle,  and  to  ride  on  at  a  slow  pace'. 
He  had  not  more  than  five  or  six  English  miles  to  go,  but  at  the 
rate  he  went,  and  from  being  frequently  obliged  to  stop,  he  was- 
t  long  while  in  performing  them,  and  did  not  reach  the  city  of 
Naples  until  long  after  the  gates  were  closed  for  the  night — 
Being  well  known  to  the  guards  as  a  person  about  the  court, 
and  attached  to  one  of  the  greatest  officers  of  the  kingdom, 
he  readily  induced  them  to  go  snd  obtain  their  captain^s  per- 
mission to  open  the  gate ;  but  this  produced  another  delay, 
and  altogether  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  Castel-nuovo  until  the' 
third  hour  of  the  night.  When  there,  he  learned  to  his  utter" 
dismay  that  the  king  and  queen  and  their  coilrt  had  gone  ta 
Aversa  at  an  early  hour  that  same  morning ! 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Isolds  the  nurse  always  ac- 
companied the  king,  nor  was  there  a  single  person  of  the  court 
teft  at  the  Castle-nuovo,  to  whom  he  could  venture  to  declare 
the  horrid  conspiracy  ;  not  one  of  whose  sentiments  he  could 
be  sufficiently  sure,  to  know,  that  in  betraying  his  noble  master, 
be  should  not  speak  to  his  master's  fellow-conspirator,  or  one 
at  least  who  would  wish  isuccess  to  the  enterprise  against  the 
king  and  the  Hungarians,  and  at  onc^e  sacrifice  him  for  his  in- 
terference. Friar  Robert  was  indeed  in  the  city,  but  shut  up 
in  a  strong  palace,  as  in  a  fortress,  with  a  set  of  brawling, 
drunken  Hungarians.  Any  access  to  him  at  that  hour,  and  by 
an  Italian,  was  very  dubious ;  Gaetano  dreaded  besides  his^ 
eruel  implacable  character,  and  though  he  would  save  the  king's 
life,  a  lingering  attachment  to  his  countrymen  as  opposed  ta 
the  Hungarians,  or  a  sense  of  the  chivalrous  faith  due  to  his 
knight,  made  him  anxious  to  do  so  without  directly  sacrificing 
his  master  ;  or  be  felt  that  he  would  prevent  the  murder  of  one 
without  entailing  the  certain  death  of  many,  whom  the  vindictive 
monk  would  not  fail  to  sacrifice,  iLnd  that  too  in  the  cruellest 
and  most  horrid  manner.  But  while  he  was  lost  in  agonizing 
deliberation,  the  deed  might  be  done !  The  grand  marshal 
had  fixed  that  very  night  for  the  murder  of  the  king  ;  and  it 
was  certain  the  conspirators  must  have  better  information  as  to 
the  royal  movements  than  he  had  possessed.  Could  he  buf 
reach  Aversa  before  them  and  warn  the  nurse,  the  royal  resi- 
dence might  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  person  of  the 
king  secured,  and  the  conspirators,  seeing  themselves  discor* 
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«red,  might  tetk  safety  in  timely  flighty  and  he  might  gain  his 
bride  without  the  torture  and  death  of  his  master !  But  Aversa 
was  six  miles  distant,  and  both  himself  and  his  steed  were 
wounded  and  exhausted ;  yet  had  they  been  fresh  as  for  a  race,^ 
i^  would  have  been  of  no  avail ;  for,  when  Gaetano  presented 
himself  at  the  Capnan  gate,  which  opened  on  the  road  to 
Aversa,  with  the  fatality  that  had  attended  him  all  this  day,  he 
found  it  guarded  by  a  company  of  Hungarians,  who  positively 
refused  him  egress  at  that  late  hour,  and,  on  his  insisting  with 
violence,  placed  him  under  arrest. 

Meanwhile  the  conspirators,  having  finished  their  delibera- 
tions, about  two  hours  after  noon,  lefl  the  little  castle  at  the 
end  of  the  bay,  and  took  the  nearest  road  to  Aversa  by  the 
roots  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  To  men  bent,  like  them,  on  deeds 
of  secrecy  and  blood,  every  trifling  event  excites  suspicion  and 
alarm ;  and  though  they  could  not  conceive  that  the  grand  mar- 
shal's squire  was  in  possession  of  their  secret,  or,  being  in  pos- 
session of  it,  would  dare  to  disclose  it  to  living  being,  or  betray 
his  master,  the  intelligence  of  his  extraordinary  evasion  maden 
them  hurry  on  their  journey,  and^eel  uneasy  until  they  reached 
Aversa,  and  found  every  thing  quiet  and  as  they  wished. 

They  had  entered  the  little  Norman  town*  by  different  gates, 
and  now  to  avoid  remark,  repaired  in  separate  parties  of  twos 
or  threes,  and  at  short  intervals  of  time,  to  the  royal  residence, 
where  their  offices  and  rank  gave  them  free  access  at  all  hours. 
The  conspirators  themselves  bad  induced  the  young  king  and 
queen  to  go  to  Aversa,  as  for  a.  holy  day,  for  they  would  have 
found  the  execution  of  their  plot  difficult  at  Naples,  where  An* 
dreasso  was  habitually  surrounded  by  so  many  guards  and 
friends ;  and  their  unsuspecting,  thoughtless  victim  now  re- 
ceived them  with  smiles,  and  promised  them  a  jovial  vtUeggia' 
turCf  with  hunting  and  hawking,[dancing  and  banquettngw 

After  they  had  made  certain  arrangements  in  the  castle, 
where  they  had  many  accomplices,  the  conspirators  arranged 
their  toilettes,  and  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 'young  and 
lovely  queen,  who  was  breathing  the  cook  evenhig  air  in  the 
delicious  gardens  of  a  Celestine  monastery  adjoining<the  abode 
of  royalty. 

Happy  at  being  relieved  from  the  surveillance  and  odious 
presence  of  the  Monk  Robert ;  happy  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
splendour  and  festivity  of  her  approaching  coronation  ;  hap- 
pier still  at  the  heart- filling,  tender  prospect  of  being  soon  a 

*  The  Norman  origin  of  Avena  will  be  foand  in  the  tale  of  **  The 
Hormaa  Pilgrimi,'.'  Vol.  I. 
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mother^  Joanna^s  beauties  had  at  that  moment  aU*  their  Mat 
and  animation,  with  a  touching  expression  calculated  to  via 
every  heart  Like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  whose  advMitttrea 
and  character  her  own  have  been  so  frequently  compavedf 
Joanna  possessed  charms  the  most  calculated  to-  impress  the 
imagination  with  enduring  pictures,  which  have  been  sighed 
ever  even  by  those  *^  who  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
believe  all  or  much  of  what  her  enemies  laid  to  her  charge.*' 
And  her  painted  portraits,  though  executed  in  the  infancy  of 
art,  haunt  the  mind  even  like  Mary  Stewart's,  whose  coun- 
tenanoe,  to  use  again  the  language  of  Scott, ''  is  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  mistress  of  youth,  or  the  favourite  daughter  of  ad- 
vanced age."  Brantome,  the  passionate  admirer  of  every 
princess  of  French  extraction,  goes  even  beyond  his  wonted 
enthusiasm  when  ^  he  speaks  of  Joanna  I.  of  Nap1es»  whose 
beauty,  he  maintains,  far  exceeded  that  of  Petrarca*s  Laura. 
^*  Her  portrait,  which  is  still  to  be  8een».?  says  he,  '^  shows- that 
she  was  more  angelic  than  human*  I  saw  it  at  Naples  in  a 
number  of  places,  where  it  is  treasured  with  the  greatest  care. 
Certainly  this  was  a  beautifiil  princess,  whose  countenance 
displayed  great  sweetness  with  a  beautiful  majesty.  This  fine 
portrait  represents  her  as  M  beauty ^  sweeiness^  and  true  via- 
J€9ty,^*  To  the  animated  personal  charms  of  the  original  must 
be  added  the  qualities^ of  elegance,  wit,  and  genius,  and  the 
sweetness  of  a  voice  that  could  not  be  heard  without  tender 
emotion.  Whatever  might  be  the  regret  of  the  high-minded 
princess  at  her  husband's  dissipation,  indolence,  and  levity,  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  him  with  other  than  kind 
sentiments ;  and  now,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  murder  of  which 
she  was  to  be  accused,  she  loitered  aflectionately  on  his  arm 
through  the  acacia  groves  of  the  Celestine  garden,,  and  at 
separatingv  good-naturedly  admonished  him  not  to  commit  ei- 
cesses  in  the  banqueting-hall,  but  to  retire  betimes,  and  on  the 
morrow  morning  they  would  fly  their  hawks  together  iu  the  old 
woods  of  Atella. 

The  young  king  was  more  than  usually  gay  at  the  evening 
board ;.  he  drank  to  his  approaching  coronation,  and  the  con- 
spirators echoed  his  toast  with  the  rest ;  but  in  Andreasso 
intemperance  was  already  an  inveterate  habit,  and  he  remained 
carousing  with  his  Hungarians  long  after  the  grand  marshal, 
the  seneschal,  and  the  other  nobles,  who,  from  the  more  sober 
habits  of  the  Italians,  did  not  excite  any  surprise  by  their  early 
retreat,  had  left  the  banqueting-hall  to  prepare  the  last  scene  of 
the  tragedy. 
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Hour  pasMd  after  honr^  each  of  them  aeemiag  an  age  to  ti>e 
anxioQS  conapiraton ;  but  still  the  clatter  of  the  wine-cups,  the 
unmeaniDg  witticism  ia  unintelligible  Hungarian,  the  roaring 
laugh,  and  chorused  song,  were  heard  from  the  hall. 

*^  Will  the  drunkard  feast  all  night  T'  whispered  Tommaso 
and  Masolo  da  Bologna,  his  chamberlains,  who  had  engaged  to 
open  his  chamber  door  to  the  murderers,*— '*  will  he  never 
come?" 

But  staggering  from  the  wine  he  had  swallowed,  and  singing 
a  bacohanalian  catch,  the  victim  came  at  length.  The  next 
moment,  and  as  the  monks  were  chanting  their  midnight 
service  in  the  contiguous  monastery,  the  conspirators  glided 
along  the  corridor,  and  took  their  post  near  the  door  of  his 
apartment  The  corridor  jvas  open  on  one  side,  and  afforded 
a  view  of  the  quiet  alleys,  flowered  parterres,  and  waving  trees 
of  a  garden,  all  sleeping  placidly  in  the  rays  of  the  moon,  whose 
lovely  serene  face  ought  to  have  inspired  pure,  peaceful,  and 
holy  feelings.  But  the  voice,  or  the  apparition  of  an  ang^l 
from  heavMi,  would  hardly  have  stayed  those  desperate  men  ia^ 
the  execution  of  their  hellish  design. 

In  a  few  minutes  Masolo  da  Bologna  came  out  from  An- 
dreasso's  apartment  to  the  corridor.  **  AH  is  right,"  whispered 
he :  *^  the  sot  has  not  gone  into  the  queen's  chamber,  drunk  as 
hevBf  but  has  betaken  himself  to  a  couch  in  an  outer  room !" 

'^  Then  let  us  finish  our  work  at  once,"  said  Beltrame. 

*'  First  let  us  see  whether  all  is  quiet !"  whispered  the  cham- 
berlain, and  he  went  along  the  corridor,  and  down  stairs  to  the 
banquetiBg'hall  to  listen. 

**  Not  a  seal  is  moving  save  ourselves ;  the  Hungarians  are 
buried  in  wine  and  sleep,  and  snoring  like  hogs,"  said  Masplo, 
returning ;  and  he  leading  the  way,  the  Count  of  Tralizzo  and 
Beltrame  rushed  into  the  king's  apartment.  The  noise  of  their 
steps  aroused  Andreasso ;  and  wondering  what  such  an  intru- 
sion could  mean,  he  rose  and  went  to  meet  them.  Then  Bel- 
trame seised  him  by  the  hair  of  the  bead,  which  he  wore  very 
long,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his  force  to  throw  him  to  the 
ground. 

<^  This  is  but  a  dirty  game,  and  foul  play  !"*  cried  the  king* 
whose  head  was  confused  with  drink,  and  he  seized  with  bis 
teeth  the  hand  of  Beltrame,  which  he  never  let  go  until  he  bit 
off  all  he  had  seized  with  his  teeth,  t 

The  Count  of  Tralizzo  then  threw  a  rope  with  a  sliding  knot 

*  QuMto  ^  «a  toxso  gioaco. — ^Poliftoia.  t  Ibid*  \ 
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round  Andreaato'i  hecfcy  and  he  pulling  mth  aU  his  force  att 
■one  end  of  the  rope,  and  Beltrame  at  the  other,  tbej  did  not 
stop  until  King  Andreasso  fell  etrangled  and  dead  in  the  midat 
•of  the  traitors. 

<*  'Tis  done  I  'tis  soon  over  1"  said  the  chamberlain,  Tom* 
anaso  da  Bologna,  in  a  horrid  whisper,  ailer  having  stooped 
down  and  looked  at  the  blackened  face,  and  felt  the  heart  of 
the  ill-fated  prince  ;  *'  but  where  shall  we  dispose  of  the  sot's 
•carcass  ?" 

^'What  matters  it?"  said  the  implacable  grand  marshal; 
'^'  'tis  as  well  here  as  elsen^here  :  he  will  only  look  as  if  be  had 
l>een  choked  in  his  wine !" 

**  Not  so  1  in  the  condition  our  young  queen  is  in,  the  sudden 
eight  of  her  dead  husband  might  be  fatal  to  her : — ^we  must 
carry  him  hence  I''  said  the  Count  of  Tralizzo. 

<*  Ay  i  but  whither  ? — but  whither?*'  inquired  several  of  the 
-conspirators  in  thejiame  breath. 

^'  Let  us  bury  him  in  the  deserted  stable  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle !"  said  the  chamberlain,  Masolo  da  Bologna. 

^<  Let  us  throw  him  into  the  garden  as  if  he  had  fallen  over 
!from  the  corridor  and  broken  his  neck !"  said  the  Count  of 
Tralizzo. 

^<  That  deep  mark  round  lus  neck  will  tell  another  tale  1'* 
said  another  of  the  murderers,  now  shuddering  as  he  held^down 
a  lamp  and  saw  the  narrow  purple  line,  the  only  and  insignifi- 
cant sign  of  the  dread  violence  that  had  slain  a  king. 

**'  It  matters  not  what  tale  is  told,"  said  the  grand  marshal : 
*^  the  deed  is  done,  and  we  the  doers  must  not  be  caught  here 
just  yet : — ^but  who  hoped  for  secrecy  ?  Let  us  only  remove 
the  body  hence  from  the  vicinity  of  <^ueen  Joanna,  and  then 
away  1" 

^<  But  whither  shall  we  carry  it  ?"  again  inquired  several  of 
the  conspirators,  who  felt,  the  very  moment  ailer  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  murder,  all  that  uncertainty  of  purpose,  thai  want  of 
accord,  and  tliat  confusion  of  ideas,  which  generally  accom« 
pany  heinous  crime. 

^^  This  is  the  trifling  of  women  and  children,"  said  the  fierce 
lord  marshal :  ^*  let  the  Hungarian  drunkard  be  .thrown  into 
the  old  stable  forthwith  i" 

The  two  brothers,  the  chamberlains  Tommaso  and  Masolo 
da  Bologna,  then  raised  the  lifeless  body  in  their  arms,  and 
assisted  by  Caflarello  and  Messer  Raimondo  da  Napoli,  and 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  assassins,  they  carried  it  out  of  the 
chamber,  and  with  silent  stealthy  steps  along  the  corridor,  in 


t^bamben  opening  on  which  slept  many'^'who  sbotild  tigainit 
ihe  murderer  shut  the  door.^ 

At  the  extremity  of  the  corridor,  a  narrow  dtaircase,  ctft 
within  the  thick  wall  of 'the  castle,  led  ^almost  directly  to  the 
deserted  stable.  The  foremost  of  the  conspirators  gently  openefl 
the  door  at  the  bead  of  the  staircase ;  1)Ut  when  those  who  bore 
the  corpse  looked  forward  into  its  horrid,  ^ave- like  dbscurity, 
tbey  would  not  proceed  farther  without  a  light.  The  fierce 
lord  marshal,  cursing  their  imbecility,  glided  back  to  An* 
dreasso*s  now  empty  room,  and  brought  a  cresset-lamp. 

By  this  light,  which  dimly  iHuminated  the  damp,  daA  paa- 
sage,  the  haggard  faces  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  horrid  dis- 
coloured countenance  of  their  victim,  which  most  of  them 
dreaded  to  look  at,  and  yet  could  not  avoid  so  doing,  they 
began  to  descend  the  rough  s(«ps  ;  hut  they  had  not  gone  far, 
when  several  of  them  whispered  simultaneously,"  Hark  1  vhrft 
noise  is  that !     Hark  there ^gain  !'^ 

They  paused.  A  hollow  murmuring  sound  penetrated  tbe 
ihick  wail.-^  by  small  loopholes  cut  in  it  here  and  there,  to  ad- 
mit air.  They  listened  for  a  moment,  breathless  and  motion^ 
less  :  the  sounds  came  again  ;  and  though  they  -were  only  the 
gentle  waving  and  rustling  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  agitated 
by  the  night-breeze,  they  filled  their  guilty  ears  with  terror. 

*'  'Tis  the  noise  of  an  approaching  troop  of  hor?e  1'*^  sail 
Masolo  da  Bologna,  becoming  even  stiH  more  ghastly  pale. 

"Ay  I  'tis  the  beat  of  horpes*  hoofa,trnd  they  come  nearer 
end  nearer : — we  shall  be  surpri?«ed  and  caught  with  the  mur- 
^red  kin<r  in  our  hands !"  rejoined  CaiFarclIo ;  and  on  Ibe 
impulse  of  affright  and  horror,  they  all  rushed  back  to  the  open 
corridor,  and  throwing  the  body  over  the  parapet  into  the  gaiv 
^en,  fled  instantly  from  the  palace  by  a  secret  passage  that 
led  beyond  the  waHs  of  Aversa  to  a  quiet  road  in  the  directioi 
«f  Atella. 

Scarcely  had  the  regicides  quhted  the  corridor,  when  Isolda, 
the  affcctionale  nurse,  waking  from  her  peaceful  sleep,  went 
towards  the  chamber  of  the  king,  to  inquire  how  he  fared,  as 
was  her  wont  to  do  frequently  every  night.  She  saw  the  coudi 
in  the  outer  chamber,  on  which  he  often  slept,  tumbled  and 

Jresaed  as  though  he  had  been  lying  on  it;  but  not  finding 
im  therr,  she  passed  on  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Ihe 
Queen  Joanna,  who  8lee|)ing  too  eoundly  to  be  disturbed  bj 

*  4«  E  portand<»lo  M  Palcsso  p«r  una  leaia,  parve  loro  4i  adlre  g^ale 
4a  e&vallo."— Polistort.  • 
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4be  werj  sligbt  noise  made  by  her  husband's  nnvdecersiyi— had 

also  just  awoke  when  it  was  too  late  to  save  hijUi  and  was  mi^ 
■ling  mournfully  on  the  side  of  her  solitary  bed. 

^^  Where  is  my  lord  the  king  ?*'  inquired  the  nurse  with 
much  agitation*  on  seeing  the  queen  alone. 

*^  I  know  not  where  he  is  !  Of  a  certainty,  thy  lord  is  tog 
young  and  imprudent  to  pass  his  nights  ti\us,  away  from  bit 
^ife  f'  said  the  queen,  reproachfully. 

<*  I  must  find  my  lord^ — I  must  find  my  dear  lord,  imprudent 
though  he  be,  and  naughty  !''  cried  the  devoted  nurse ;  and 
•taking  a  lamp  in  her  liand,  she  went  searching  through  the 
dark  silent  castle  for  Andrea.^ 

In  the  banqueting-iiall  slie  found  several  Hungarians  snor« 
ing  in  the  scene  of  their  excesses,  and  the  light  of  lier  lamp 
neither  woke  them,  nor  discovered  to  her  him  whom  she 
sought.  She  bad  visited  many  other  places,  and  was  returning 
with  now  serious  alarm  along  the  corridor,  when  she  hap- 
pened to  look  over  the  parapet,  and  discovered  the  body  of 
Andrea  lying  in  the  moonlight.  Returning  hastily  to  the  queen^ 
she  told  her  that  the  king  was  sleeping  in  the  garden. 

**  Prithee  let  him  sleep  on  !*^  said  Joanna  angrily.  <*  After 
^y  prayers  on  ihe  eve  of  yesterday, — after  all  my  prayers, 
jlhat  heivould  refrain  from  such  debaucheries, — to  be  again  in 
such  a  state  ^^  Prithee  let  him  sleep !  and  may  his  cool  couch 
#ober  him,  and  give  him  a  better  lesson  than  I  can  do  1" 

But  the  nurse,  ^^  because  she  loved  her  lord  as  a  motber,"t 
{lurried  with  maternal  solicitude  ^own  to  the  gardeiii 
where,  to  her  unspeakable  horror,  she  found  the  king^  not 
sleeping,  but  dead — cold  dead,  with  the  rope  that  had  straor 
gled  him  round  his  neck.  He  had  on  bis^ong  hose^  one  white 
and  one  red,  as  was  hie  fashion  to  wear  them ;  and  in  his 
pouth  he  had  that  piece  of  flesh  Avhich  he  hftd  torn  with  his 
teeth  from  the  hand  of  the  traitor  Beltrame.  Then  the  nurse 
began  to  lament  aloudi  and  with  sobs  and  tears  warned  the 
.queen  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  cast]^  of  Aversa  pf  tbft 
dreadful  tragedy  that  bad  been  enacted.j; 

Tho  widowed  Joanna,  the  nurse,  the  Hunganans,  and  ail 
ihose  .who  remained  about  the  palace,  were  so  terrified  and 
ponfounded  by  the  horrible  event,  that  they  knew  not  what  te 

^  f  Domando  alia  Reina:  Dove  i  il  mio  Sie^oref  Rispose  la  Reinf^ 
A  non  lo  so  dove  t^  tia:  fertatfuaUt  il  jtuo  ^ignore  d  troppo  giovine.**<-v 
l^oUstore. 

,    t  *«  Perciocphd  an^ya  il  ai|o  j^igHO^  noco^o  ins<l^*'-*'FQlistAli^ 
^  II  Libro  di  Poliatore. 


^&:  and  (he  kiilg*s  bodj,  carried  into  the  adjdiriMEf  efiuifeh  of 
file  Celestines,  fay  there  some  days  without  sepulture :  but 
tJrsillo  Minutolo,  a  gentleman  and  Canon  of  Naples,  went  to 
Aversa,  and  hftd  it  brotfgbt  to  the  capitaY,  and  interred  it  at 
his  own  expense  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Chapel 
tdf  St.  Louis,  where  bis  tomb  is  to  be  seen  even  to  this  day.* 

When  the  queen  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  con- 
ittemation  and  borror\  she  repaired  tP  her  capital,  where,  in 
spite  of  some  popular  surmises  and  whispered  implications, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  generally  were  so  far  from  suspecting 
faer  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  that  they  paid  h^t 
visits  of  condolence,  and  counselled  with  her  how  to  punish 
the  ftiurderers.  -The  Friar  Robert  and  the  Hungarian  j)arty 
drealcled  to  move  out ;  and  throwing  up  at  this  critical  moment 
the  management  of  affairs  they  haaso  abused,  every  thing  was 
left  to  the  young  queen,  who  prudently  assembled  round  her 
(he- wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  her  grandfather's  ministers  and 
nobles,  and  by  their  advice  committed  to  Count  Ugo  del  Balzo 
the  charge  of  investigating  the  bloody  transaction,  and  of' 
bringing  the  guilty  to  Justice.! 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  amorous  squire  of  the 
grand  marshals  whom  we  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian 
l^ard,  was  most  painful  and  critical.  He  was  still  in  custody 
when  the  astounding  intelligence  arrived  of  the  king's  mur- 
der ;  and  as  he  had  been  so  eager  to  go  out  of  the  gate  that 
led  to  the  Aversa  road,  and  at  a^  late  hour  the  very  night  of 
Cher  murder ;  and  being  known  moreover  as  one  frequently 
about  the  court,  he  was  detained  under  strong  suspicion,  and 
finally  was  ordered  to  prepare  himself  to  confess  or  to  undergo 
tortures,  on  account  of  the  foul  assassination  he  had  so  en- 
deavoured to  prevent.  While  he  lay  in  his  dungeon,  he  was 
informed  that  his  master,  by  fleeing  from  the  country,  had 
acknowledged  his  guilt ;  and  having  no  longer  sufiicient  mo- 
tives, supposing  the  grand  marshal  in  safety,  t6  be  silent  at  the 
cost  of  excruciating  anguish,  and  perhaps  death  to  himself,  be 
disclosed  all  he  knew,  which  was  no  more  than  what  he  heard  at. 
the  castle  in  the  bay.  Fortunately  for  the  squire,  Raimondo  da 
Napoli,  one  of  the  murderers,  was  discovered  and  arrested  at  the 
same  time ;  and  on  being  put  to  the  question,  disclosed  the  same 
fiames,  and  in  every  thing  confirmed  the  revelation  Gaetano  had 
made.    The  squire^  however,  was  still  detained  in  prison  ; 

*  Angelo  di  Costanso. 

Y  aiamumef  Itioiia  CMIt  dt\  Aogno-di  Napoii.* 


aod  it  was  not  IHI  after  many  moDths,  when  several  of  tim 
persons  guilty*  and  some  only  suspected  of  the  horrible  con* 
spiracy,  had  been  punished  with  detestable  tortures  and  deaths 
and  Isolda  the  faithful  nurse  had  followed  her  king  to  the 
grave,  that  Joanna,  moved  by  the  melancholy  tale  of  his  1ot« 
and  unmerited  sufferings,  procured  his  liberation,  and  united 
him  to  Isoldina,  whom  he  had  doubly,  won  by  twice  periling 
life  for  her. 


In  asserting  or  implying  the  innocence  of  the  lovely  yonng 
Queen  Joanna,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  transgressed 
against  history.  After  B' careful  comparison  of  the  different 
cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary,  authorities,  which  I 
mad^  at  Naples  some  years  since,  and  which  is  much  too  long 
to  be  inserted  in  a  work  like  this,  the  impression  left  on  my 
mind  was,  that  she  was  not  guilty  of,  nor  privy  to,  her  hus- 
band's murder.  This  also  seems  to  be  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion, 
which  is  always  entitled  to  deference  or  respects  The  causa 
of  the  young  queen  is  pleaded  at. length  by  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  *'  Ilistorical  Life  of  Joanna  of  Sicily,  Queen  of 
Naples,  &c."  a  modern  work,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  generality  of  historians  of  other  nations,  who  have  re^ 
versed  the  process  of  De  Sade,  and  .have  counted  the  suffrages 
instead  of  weighing  ihem^  have  indeed  unhesitatingly  declared 
Joanna  guilty  ;  but  I  would  repeat,  as  I  have  fek,  the  words 
of  Lord  Byron's  preface-  to  his  ^'  Marino  Faliero,V  (another 
character,  whom  unezamining  historians  have  treated  lightly 
and  unjustly :)  ^'  I  know  no  justification,  at  any  distance  of 
time,  foK  calumniating  an  historical  character :  surely  truth 
belongs  to  the  dead  and  to  the  unfortunate  1*' 

The  defence  of  old  Brantome  is  a  singular  piece  of  argur 
ment  and  composition.  He  reprehends  the  Pesarese  historian, 
GoUenuccio,  for  telling  the  ridiculous  tale,  that  a  day. or  two 
before  his  assassination,  as  Andrea  suddenly  entered  the 
Queen^s  apartment,  he  found  her.  making  a  silken  rope,  and, 
on.  asking  her  for  what  object,  Joanna  said  laughingly,  **•  It  is 
to  hang  you  with,  my  husband  V^  and  the  irascible  Frenchman 
calls  all  the  Italian  historians  foul  calumniators  of  the  i«me  of 
the  French  princes  and  princesses,  and  very  great  liars !— * 
though,  had  he  given  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  h« 
would  have  found  his  own  view  of  the  case  taken«  and  the 
innocence  of  his  heroine  Joanna  maintained,  by  the  best  oft 
those  writers. 


tXtt  lmfO*8  XitBtH.  14d 

fitlt  BrftntolneV  defence  of  Joanna  I.  is  nothing  aa  a  cuii*- 
OAtff  compared  with  bis  palliation  of  the  libidinous  Joanna  IL 
Those  who  have  read  his  quaint  pages  cannot  have  forgotten 
ttie  joyous  manner  in  which  he  felicitates  one  of  the  queen's 
husbands  on  the  mode  of  his  death  :  ^'  Eh !  oik  put-il  mieul 
mourir,"  &c. 

The  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  Andrea  was  put  to  death 
at  Aversa  are  perplexingly  various.  I  have  followed,  almost 
to  the  letter,  that  of  Polistore,  which  is  by  far  the  most  pic* 
turesque  and  striking,  and  as  likely  to  be  true  as  any  of  them. 
H  is  inserted  in  that  all-complete  mine  of  Italian  chronicle^' 
Muratori'ff  collection  of  ^'Scriptoreff  Rerumltalicanun.'* 


H* 


HISTORICAL  SUMMAttY; 


HFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A.  D.  I40a  to  1600.    ' 

[A.  D.  1400.]    **  Wb  ihall  find/'  saye  Muratori,  ••  the  fiaeenth  eea^- 
tUry  not  leiu  agitated  by  wan  and  revoluUoiM  than  the  barbarous  agee ' 
which  preceded  it."    The  enthusiasts  for  republican  liberty  will  noti 
howeyer,  watch  theee  wars  and  revolutions  with  any  great  interest,  ae 
they  relate  ratlier  to  a  change  ot  ffiastefs  than  the  assertion  ot"  eBtab-> 
lishment  of  political  independence. 

The  cities  of  Lorabardy,  the  cradles  of  Italian  liberty,  had  now  for 
Ealf  a  century  ceased  to  be  *^  influenced  by  that  generous  disdain  o^ 
one  man's  will,  which  is  to  republican  governments  what  chastity  is  to 
women — a  conservative  principle,  never  to  be  reasoned  upon,  or  uu}^ 
jected  to  calculations  of  utility.  By.  force,  or  stratagem,  or  free  con^ 
sent,  almost  all  the  Lombard  repttblios  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of 
M>me  leading  citizen,  who  became  the  lovd  (signore),  or,  in  the  Grecian 
sense,  tyrant  of  his  country. ....  And  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a4i  those  eities  which  had  spurned  at  the  fkintest  mark 
of-  submission  to  the  emperors,  lost  oven  the  recollection  of  self-govem- 
»ent,  and  were  bequeathed,  like  an  undoubted  patrimony,  among  the' 
children  of  their  lordsh  6uch  is  the  progress  of  usurpation,  and  such 
the  vengeance  that  Heaven  reserves  for  those  who  waste  in  license  and 
faction  its  first  of  social  blessings — Liberty  1*^ 

The  few  allusions  we  have  been  able  to  make  in  these  Summariet 
of  general  Italian  history,  must  indeed  have  established  tliat  it  wae 
faction,  with  its  attendant  evil  license,  and  faction  alone,  that  led  to  thli 
melancholy  result.  They  had  resisted  their  old  enemies,  the  emperort, 
in  their  might, — the  spirit  and  talents  of  the  two  Frederics  bad  ani* 
mated.aod  guided  none  of  their  successors — the  Italians  had  nothing 
to- fear  from  tliem  ;  and  if  their  other  antagonist  and  foe  to  Liberty, 
the  Church  of  Ilome,  had  been  enabled  to  make  encroachments,  it 
was  still  their  insane,  factious  tendency  that  opened  the  door  to  those 
encroachments,  and  finally  forged  the  mingled  links  of  the  chain  of 
•ignorial  and  ecelesiaslical  despotism.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
oentury,  even  the  powerful  Republic  of  Genoa,  distracted  by  her  fac- 
tions, had  sought  the  dangenms  protection  of  a  foreign  sovereign.^ 
Of  the  two  other  great  republics,  «the  same  causes  were  tending  to  tho 
iame  formation  of  the  power  of  one  m&n,  or  one  family,  in  Florence  | 
ftnd  in  Venice,  external  independence  was- dearly  paid  fbr  by  internal 
tyranny,  and  an  insidious  and  cruel  oligarchy,  with  its  systematized 
ttpionage  and  secret  tribunals,  might  have  served  to  wean  men's  affeo* 
tuns  from  such  a  republic  as  the  Venetian. 

*  Mr.  Hallam'S  Middle  Afes,  chap.  iiL  part  3. 

t  In  four  yean,  from  1390  to  13d4,  tlie  Doge  of  G«noa  wss  tentlffleS  eMBged  ■  SWSt»t 
)-olbfoughi  back,  la  the  fluciuaitonsoi  popular  tumoll. 
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TIm  laft  yeai  of  the  preoediBg  centnry^'Ukd  the  fint  of  this  (white 
the  plagae  had  revived),  were  remarkable  for  the  numerouB  proces- 
■ions  aod  pil^rrimages  of  the  Biaq^bi,  or  White  Penitents,  who,  envel* 
oped  in  linen  robes,  or  rather  bed-sheets,  that  covered  even  their  faces, 
went  through  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sea  of  Messina,  singing 
fitanies,  and  imploring  for  afflicted  earth  the  peace  and  mercy  of 
Heaven.  Whole  populous  districts — men,  women,  and  children — weiQ 
Men  to  join  the  ^host-like  progresses.  During  the  reign  of  this  devoat 
influenxa  no  violence  was  committed,  no  treason  meditated,  and  Italj 
breathed  in  peace  ;  but  it  was  immediately  followed  by  new  plots  on 
the  part  of  the  ambitioas  Duke  of  Milan,  Gean  Galeazzo  ViscontL 
At  his  instigation,  Lazaro  Guinigi,  who  governed  the  Republic  of 
liucca  with  much  talent  and  firmness,  had  been  assassinated  by  hiv 
own  brother  the  preceding  year,  and  he  now  encouraged  farther  saim 
guinary  revolutions,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  that  little 
•tate.  There  was  this  jwar  another  conspiracy  at  Florence,  headed 
by  the  Rioci,  Alberti,  and  Medici. 

[A.  D.  1401.]  Robert,  the  newly  elected  empM-or,  went  to  try  once 
iBore  the  imperial  fortune  in  Italy;  He  sustained  a  signal  defeat  hi  a 
ranged  battle  in  the  Brescian  territory,  from  the  Italian  troops  of  the 
buke  of  Milan,  commanded  by  Giacopo  del  Vermes  Carlo  Malatesta; 
of  Rimini,  and  other  Italian  captains,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to& 
wards  the  Alpine  pass  of  Trent.  This  was  the  first  battle  the  ItaJiait 
ttid  German  troops  had  fought  together  for  many  jears.  The  Italiaot* 
thowed  they  had  made  some  progress  in  the  art  oi  war. 

[A.  D.  1402.}  Gean  Galeazzo  attacked  Bentivoglio,  the  Sigiiior  of 
bologna,  who  was  defeated,  and  finally  massacred.  On  the  3d  of 
September,  the  successful  tyrant  of  Milan  died  of  the  plague.  He 
was  no  sooner  deadtbaln  the  state  he  had  enlarged  *^by  the  dark^tenui^ 
{Ion  of  perfidy  and  violence''  fell  to  pieces. 

[A.  D.  1404.]  The  political  bahmce  of  Italy  was  restored  for  a 
fthort  time.  The*  arms  of  Florence,  wielded  chiefly  by  condottieri,  or 
mercenaries,  reduced  the  Ghibelline  nobles  of  the  Apennines,  whoa« 
Cisttes  overhung  her  territory,  to  obedience  and  subjection. 

[A.  D.  1406.]  The  Venetians,  who  had  conquered  Padua,  infk- 
teously  put  to  death,  in  prison,  Francesco  Novel lo  da  Carrara,  the  sigw 
nior  of  that  state,  and  the  following  day  murdered  his  two  brave  Bonm 

The  unfortunate  Republic  of  14sa  was  subjugated  by  Florence,  after 
hr  dreadful  siege. 

The  election  of  Popd  Gregory  XIL  took  place  this  year,  and  served 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  great  schism. 

CA.  D.  1409.]  Gregory  XII.  and  his  rival  Benedict  XIII,  were  both 
deposed  by  the  Council  at  FIsa,  who  elected  Alexander  V.  But  the 
deposed  pontiffs  resisted;  and  the  Catholic  world  had  the  sciandal  to 
fee  three  popes  waging  a  war  of  bulls  and  excommonicattons  with 
^ach  other. 

[A.  D.  1410.]  During  the  dissensions  of  the  popes,  and  the  general 
Weakness  of  Upper  Italy,  occasioned  by  wars  and  factions,  the'-king- 
dom  of  Naples  was  animated,  and  not  for  the  first  thne,  with  the  hope 
of  extending  its  dominion  or  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
iHla.  The  crown  of  Naples  was  now  worn  by  Ladislaus,  who  wae  * 
warlike  and  ambitious,  talented  and  unprincipled.  Pretending  to  act 
ds  protector  of  Gregory  XIL  one  of  the  popetihe  was  already  matter 
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%f  Rome,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  ecelofiastieal  state.  Bat  Flofeiice 
was  wealthier  than  Ladislaus  :  she  bought  over  many  of  the  inercenaK 
ries,  who  mainly  composed  his  army ;  brought  his  old  rival  Louis  of 
Ai^ou  into  Italy  wiih  an  army,  raised  him  up  enemies  on  every  side, 
and  finally  drove  him  from  Rome,  and  back  on  his  kingdom  of  Naples* 

[A.  D.  1411.]  Louis  of  Anjou  defeated  Ladislaus  at  Rocoa-Secca, 
near  the  Garigliano,  within  his  own  states,  but  was  soon  aflerward 
obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprises  and  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1412.]  Under  the  mediation  of  the  Florentine  republio, 
Ladislaus  made  peaee ;.  but  the  following,  year  that  restless  prinqe, 
with  a  Neapolitan  army,  suddenly  sacked  Rome,  that  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  barbarian  warfare,  and  conquered  anew  the  whole  of 
the  papal  states. 

[A.  D.  1414.]  That  monarch  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  V 
— his  dominions  extended  to  the  confines  of  Tuscany  ;  he  commanded, 
besides  inferior  hosts,  fifteen  thousand  of  the  finest  gens-d'ar merle  of 
Ilaly,  which  country  he  had  every  prospect  of  reducing,  when  he  died 
of  poison,  or  the  eneCts  of  excessfve  debauchery. 

[A.  D.  1418-]  The  Council  of  Constance  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
disgraceful  schism:  of  the  Church  by  electing  Otho  Colonna,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Martin  V^ 

The  strength  of  Milan  had  revived  under  the  government  of  Filippo 
Maria,  and  by  the  arms  of  the  bravo  Conte  Carniagnola — and  we  find 
her  again  conquering  and  murdering  among  her  neighbours  Piacenza^ 
Lodi,  and  Como.  Tiiis  tyrant  Filippo  Maria  had  his  wife  Beatrice 
Tends,  to  whom  he  owed  almost  ewry  thing,  put  to  death  on  a  public 
scaffold,  under  an  infamous  accusatiou  of  adultery. 

[A.  D.  1421.]      Filippo  Maria  obtained  the  Sigmory  of  Genoa,- 
which  he  followed  up  by  making  ezten.^ive  conquests  in  Lorabardy* 

[A.  D.  14^2.]  The  brave  Swiss  pikemen,  the  confines  of  whose 
territory  had  been  encroached  upon  by  Filippo  Maria,  inflicted  a  san- 
guinary punishment  oji  the  gens-d^armerio  of  the  Milanese  at  Arbedo, 
near  Beilinzona.  But  Count  Carmagnola  retained  possession  of 
the  Levantine  valley ;  and  Filippo  Maria,  the  Duke  of  Mikin,  n'o^ 
asserted  a  power  from  the  Ligurian  sea  to  tbe  summit  of  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  to  the  confines  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states, — a  larger  extent  of  dominion  than  had  fallen  to 
the  obedience  of  any  prince  of  Upper  Italy  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  tbe  Lombards. 

[A.  D.  1434.]  War  between  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Republic 
of  Florence,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

[A.  D.  1426.]  Venice,  that,  since  the  exhausting  war  of  Chiozza, 
bad  recovered  much  of  he^  lost  territories  and  her  6pirit,'allied  herself 
with  Florence  against  the  arbitrary  and  ambitious  Duke  of  Milan* 

[A.  D.  1427.]  The  gmat  Carmagnola,  having  been  ungratefully 
treated  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  had  entered  the  service  of  Venice,  for 
whom  he  this  year  gained  a  splendid  victory  over. his  late  master  at 
Macalo,  upon  the  Oglio. 

[A.  D.  1432.]  —Witnessed  the  atrocious  ingratitude  of  the  Vena^ 
tians,  whose  detestable  oligarchy  tortured,  and  then  beheaded  Connt 
Carmagnola. 

[A.  D.  1433.]    Peace  was  made  between  the  states  of  Upper  ItalXf  • 
il  £ecram»  and  Vismce  obtained  splendid  acquisitioa«. . 
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[A.  1>.  1434.]  AftoUrtr  involution  of  Florence,  wlbieti  andiflioiiei^ 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  from  exile  to  exercise  a  f  upreme  control  oyer  the 
IfOTornment  of  the  st&te,-  *^  commenced  the  last  act  in  the  great  dram* 
of  Florentine  liberty,  of  which  the  deecendauta  of  Coamo  were  to 
complete  the  destniction." 

[A.  D.  14S5.]  Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  who  had  snoceeded  to  hef 
brother  Ladislans,  and  whof«  reign  had  been  as  fatal  to  her  country 
ts  that  of  the  more  unfortunate,  but  every  way  worthier  Joanna  Il« 
died  thb  year,  leaving  her  crown  to  be  disputed  by  Alfonso  of  Arra* 
gon,  and  Regnier  of  Anjou.  Afler  the  unhappy  country  had  been  for 
seven  more  years  desoiateid  by  the  war  of  parties,  and  Alfonso  wah^ 
jected  to  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  was  finally  established  on 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1442. 

The  Genoese  rose  against  the  Milanese,  and  recovered  their  libertj. 

[A.  D.  1437.]  A  new  war  broke  out  between  the  Doke  of  Milan 
and  the  allied  Republics  of  Florence  and  Venice. 

[A.  D.  1441.1  Peace  was  made  under  the  mediation  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  a  skilful  condottiero, -or  military  adventurer,  who  had  acquired 
great  reputation  and  power  throughout  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1447.J  Francesco  Sforza  had  scarcely  restored  peace  to 
others  when  a  league  was  formed  against  himself  by  the  Church  that 
had  previously  given  him  the  March  of  Ancona  in  fiof,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  which  had  secured  Romarrna  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
Florence  and  Venice  aided  Sforza.  Filippo  Maria  Viaconti,  his  father- 
in-law,  but  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  died.  The  Milanese  again 
astablishod  a  republic ;  and,  giving  the  command  of  their  armiea  to 
Sforza,  he  thus  fkr  triumphed  over  his  enemiesh 

[A.  D.  1450.]  Francesco  Sforza,  who  had  little  respect  for  rej^b^ 
lican  institutions,  or  conscience  of  any  sort,  became  Duke  of  Milan^ 
And  as  arbitrary  a  tyrant  as  the  Visconti.  By  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  had  consolidated  a  powerful  gov- 
ernment in  the  west  of  Italy  ;  and  Piedmont,  hitherto  little  noticed,- 
Wi!l  fijsrure  in  the  after  annals  of  the  peninsula. 

[A.  D.  1451.]  The  elevation  of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  ducal 
throne  of  Milan  had  agrain  changed  the  unstable  system  of  Italian 
alliances  and  politics.  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  the  Republic  of  Veatoe, 
joined  against  him  and  Florence.  The  minor  states  were  drawn  in  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  commencement  of  general  hostilitios  was 
for  a  short  time  retarded  by  the  presence  of  the  new  emperor,  Fred* 
eric  III.,  but  he  only  went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  then  left  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1452.]  A  general  war  raged  thoughout  Italy,  which  was 
only  stopped  by  the  general  panic  produced  in — 

[A.  D.  1454.]  —By  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turin, 
who  seemed  already  to  menace  Italy.  Peace  was  then  made  at  Lodi ; 
and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  pope,  H  quadruple  league  was  formed 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  and  MilaUf  afid  the  Republics  of 
Florence  and  Venice,  for  the  preservation  of  the  tfanciuillity  of  Italy* 
This  year  the  oligarchy  of  Venice  made  itself  still  mote  odious  by  the 
election  of  a  permanent  committee  of  three  inquisitors  of  state. 

[A.  D.  1467.]  The  wrongs  of  the  old  Doge  Foscari  were  ended  in 
death, — he  breaking  a  blood-vessel  as  he  heard  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Mark  announce  the  election  of  another  Doge  of  Venice. 

tAi  B.  1458.]    The  very  distinguished  soldier  and  ttatismaa  AI* 
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•fotmo  of  Naples,  died  as  be  was  proeecotiog  a  saccesgful  war  agaiiuH 
.Genoa,  which  republic  had  become  already  a  prey  to  worse  than  her 
•Id  diB^ensioni.  His  successor,  Ferdinand,  was  unpopular.  The 
barons  of  the  kingdom  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  John  of  Anjou^ 
.igid  the  old  wars  of  party  between  the  Ange^ins  and  the  Arragoniana 
"Were  renewed,  to  the  dear  cost  of  the  kingdom.  Afler  a  six  yeara* 
struggle,  Ferdinand  of  Arra^on  triumphed  over  his  riyaJ,and  remained 
in  quiet,  possession  of  the  throne. • 

[A.  D.  1463.]  Venice,  whose  foreign  conquests  were  straitened  by 
the  advancing  Turks,  boldly  made  war  on  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  be^ 
£inning  an  arduous  struggle,  in  which  for  many  jears  she  reaped  great 
honour,  and  was  one  of  the  champions  of  Christendom.  Pope  Piua 
II.  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Mussulmans ;  but  Europe,  that 
once  with  fanatic  profusion  had  thrown  out  her  millions  upon  Asia, 
could  now  hardly  listen  to  the  call,  though  the  Turks  were  at  her 
jdoors,  and  she  had  to  defend  her  own  territories. 

[A.  D.  1464.]  Cosmo  de  Medici  died,  after  having  governed  the 
Athens  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  uninterrupted  succecs  for  thirty  years, 
and  enriched  her  with  all  the  wonders  of  art — benefits  perhaps  dearly 
purchased  by  the  prostration  of  liberty. 

[A.  0. 1466.]  Francesco  Sforza  died  at  Milan,  and  was  succeeded 
on  the  ducal  throne  by  his  son  Galeazzo  Maria,  who,  afler  an  infar 
nous,  debauched  reign  of  ten  years,  was  murdered  in  the  church  of 
0t.  Stcfano  by  the  Olgiati,  whose  sister  he  had  violated. 

[A.  D.  1471.]  Ne^ropont,  the  most  important  of  the  Venetian  po»^ 
Mfisions  in  the  Archipelago,  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  Italy 
menaced  by  a  tremendous  armament,  commanded  by  Mahomet  11, 
The  greatest  alarm  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  and  the  pope  renewed 
the  league  of  1456  for  tlra  common  defence. 

[A.  D.  1472.]  The  Turks  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  but 
ODiy  on  a  short,  predatory  excursion  into  Friuli. 

[A.  D.  1475.]  This  year  was  illustrated  by  the  birth  of  Giovamii 
de'  Medici,  who  afterward  became  the  celebrated  Pope  Leo  X. 

[A.  D.  1477.]  Tho' Turks  again  penetrated  into  Friuli,-— defeated 
the  Venetians,  spread  themselves  in  the  open  country  between  the 
Isonzo  and  this  TagUamento ;  passed  the  latter  of  these  rivers,  and 
ravaged  the  country  with  fires,  that  were  visible  by  night  from  the 
towers  of  Venice  itself ;  but  on  repeating  their  visit  the  next  year» 
.Uiey  were  defeated  by  the  better  prepared  Venetians, 

[A.  D.  1478. J     Was  famous  in  Florence  for  the  so  oflen  described 
eonspijracj  of  the  Paazi,  who  murdered  QiuUano  de'  Medici  in  th« 
.cathedral  church,  but  only  etren^ened  the  absolute  government  of 
bis  brother  LorenjEo. 

[A.  D.  1479.J  Venice  made  peace  with  the  Ottomans  after  fifteen 
yean  of  the  moat  arduous  warfare  in  which  she  had  ever  been  ea« 

Saged.  During  this  war  she  loot,  besides  the  Negropont,  the  city  of 
tcutari  and  a  part  of  Albania ;  but  gained,  iiot  by  arms,  and  fromth* 
Ottomans,  but  by  treachery,  and  from  a  weak  Christian  prince^  tha 
rich  and  beautiful  island  of*^  Cyprus. 

But  daring  this  war  the  losses  of  Genoa  were  much  greater  tha^ 
those  of  Venice,  and  she  gained  no  Cyprus  to  set  off  against  then^ 
TJho  conquest  of  Conttwtinople  plMod  tj)«  kej  of  ibe  fUack  9e»  'an 
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Ill*  handfl  of  ths  Turks,  who  ioon  «fbUloed  poweflrion  of  all  (he 
Crenoese  colonies  on  the  shores  of  that  sea. 

[A.  D.  1480.]  LodoYiQO  Sfona,  cemmoniy-called  the  Moor,  nsarpe^ 
4he  government  of  Milan,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew  the  young  duke. 

The  Tarks  took  Otranto  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  agaia 
tpread  consternation  throughout  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1481.]    Otraoio  was  retaken  by  the  Neapolitans. 

[A.  D.  148^.]  The  ambitious  pontiff,  Sixtus  IV.,  made  a  leagaa 
with  Venice  and  other  states,  to  despoil  the  house  of  Este,  and  thus 
excited  a  new  war  ih  Italy.  The  pope,  finding  the  business  an  un- 
profitable one,  signed  a  peace ;  guarantied  to  the  hoose  of  Este  the 
integrity  of  its  dominions,  aad  excommunicated  his  lale  allies  the  Ve> 
netians,  who  disregarded  his  bulls,  and -continued  the  war  on  their  own 
account;  nor  did  they  terminate  it  until  by  the  treaty  ef  Bagnolo 
they  had  enriched  themselves  with  a  considerable  extent  of  territory 
at  the  expense  of  the  Este  family. 

-(A.  D.  1485.]  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  supported  a  revolt  of  the  Nea- 
politan barons  against  Ferdinand  their  king,  to  whom  he  had  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  popedom.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  Florence,  and 
Lodovico  Sforza  for  Milan,  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan 
king,  against  the  party  headed  by  the  pope.  Italy  was  again  involved 
in  a  general  war,  but  never  was  war  more  bloodless.  In  the  battle  of 
Lamentana,  the  only  one  on  record,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  sou  of 
King  Ferdinand,  gained  a  complete  victorj,  by  fairly  pushing  his  op* 
ponents  off  the  field,  and  taking  a  few  prisoners.  During  a  contest  of 
several  iiours,  not  a  single  soldier  was  either  killed  or  wounded  !  •• 
farcical  had  become  the  once  tragical  warfare  of  the  Italians.  But  the 
blood  that  had  not  flowed  in  the  field  was  shed  in  the  dungeon  and  the 
•cafibld,  by  the  vindictive  King  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  could 
•ecuie  peaoe. 

[A.  D.  1488.]  Genoa  rdapsed  again  to  the  yoke  of  P^ilan,  aa 
Adomo  governing  it  as  lieutenant  of  the  Duke4>f  Milan,  Lodovico 
Bforza. 

[A.  D.  1490.]  The  public  faith  and  oredit  of  Florence  were  vio* 
lated,  to  save  Lorenao  de'  Medici  from  bankruptcy.  Lorenzo,  who 
had  outlived  the  last  spark  of  Florentine  freedom,  died  two  years  aHer. 

Italy  (a  rare  occurrence  !)  enjoypd  some  years  of  peace,  but  her  ap- 
prehensions  were  reasonably  awakened  by  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  gigantic  powers  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  attitude  of  France  and 
Germany,  who  were  so  soon  to  make  her  the  fieVd  of  grander  warfare. 
Lodovico  Sforza  attempted  to  form  a  general  league  for  hfer  protection 
against  the  Ultramontanes.  Had  he  suooeeded,  despite  his  own 
tyranny,  he  would  hate  been  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Italians  $ 
hut  he  was  thwarted  by  Piero  de'  Medici,  by  the  King  of  Naples,  by 
the  paltry  animosities  of  the  innumerable  little  states  of  the  pcmnaula, 
and  by  the  treacherous,  aelfiah  spirit  that  had  corrupted  the  whole  aoul 
of  Italian  politics. 

[A.  D.  1493.]  In  consequenoe  of  a  powerful  Italian  league  (at  the 
head  of  which  were  Florence  and  Naples),  formed  against  himself,  Lo- 
dovico Sforza  invited  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
thus  sealed  the  doom  of  the  independence  of  Italy,  that,  three  yean 
liofonBt  he  had  the  nel^leneea  of  eoul  to  eheriah  \ 


[A.  D*  1494.]  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whose  whole  ^^eipi  had  bees 
iempeetuous,  died  as  the  greatest  of  the  storms  was  approaching.  H% 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso  If.*  who  inherited  only  4  part  of  his 
talents  and  virtues,  but  more  than  all  his  vices. 

The  invited  Charles  VIII.,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  Naples  hf 
the  force  of  descent  and  testament,  entered  Italy  by  tbe  Western  Alpe 
«nd  Piedmont,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend.  At  Pavia  he  wae 
met  by  his  first  ioviter,  Lodovico  Sforza,  who  supplied  him  with  sufah* 
sidles,  and  placed  the  resources  of  Milan  at  his  disposal.  As  Lodo» 
vioo's  young  nephew  died,  and  he  ascended  his  ducal  throne  just  at 
this  juncture,  he  was  generally  accused  of  having  caused  his  relative'e 
death  by  slow  poison.  At  Florence,  Piero  de'  Medici  made  ma  abject 
submisftion  to  King  Charles,  which  caused  tlie  temporary  expulsion  of 
the  Medici  family  from  Florence.  Tho  Fisans,  protected  by  a  French 
force  Charles  led  them,  threw  off  tho  Florentine  yoke.  Meeting  no 
resistance,  the  French  king  entered  Rome,  whence  a  Neapolitan  army 
had  withdrawn  on  his  approach,  and  received  a  terrified  submission 
from  the  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  unpopular  King  of  Naples,  Alfonso, 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  whos>e  virtues  deserved  the 
throne,  which  he  could  not  however  defend  for  the  present,  for  his  army 
fled  at  the  mere  sppearance  of  the  French*vanguard,  from  the  frontieiv 
to  Capua  ;  tlie  towns  of  the  never  steady  kingdom  raised  the  bannen 
•f  Anjou  and  revolt, and  even  Naples,  his  capital,  became  tlie  scene  of 
a  popular  insurrection.  Moreover,  tho  Condottieri  in  his  pay  betrayed 
him,  and  Ferdinand  II.  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  little  island  of  Ischia 
on  the  approach  of  Charles,  who  mado  an  unopposed  and  triumphant 
Bntrance  into  Naples  on  the  24th  of  February,  1495. 

[A.  D.  1496.J  But  the  wavering  and  perfidious  Italian  politics  thtft 
had  favoured  his  march,  now  prepared  for  Charles  VIII.  as  rapid  a 
retreat  from  his  easy  but  transitory  conquest.  The  pope,  the  Republje 
4>f  Venice,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  treated  about  a  league,  to  preserve  haly  from  French  encroacl^ 
jnent ;  and  when  the  ever  suspicious  Lodovico  Sforza  was  won  to 
their  views,  the  ruin  of  Charles  VHI.  or  of  his  f  iterprise,  wAs  cook* 
pleted.  The  French,  afler  three  months'  occupation,  abandoned  tha 
Kingdom,  retreated  in  great  haste  through  the  states  of  the  Church 
and  Tuscany,  and  though  they  asserted  the  military  honour  and 
prowess  of  their  nation  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Fornova  in  Lombardy, 
where  they  thoroughly  beat  the  leagued  Italians,  they  were  oUiged  to 
xecroBS  the  Alps. 

[A.  D.  149G  ]  Ferdinand  II.  recovered  his  kingdom  and  diod  a 
month  aflor,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle 
Frederic,  as  amiable  a  prince  as  himself. 

[A.  D.  149ti.]  Girolamo  Savonarola,  a  Dominican  friaf  and  aa 
extraordinary  fanatic,  who  had  governed  Florence  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  imbecile  Piero  de'^ledici,  was  burned  for  heresy  by  order  of 
the  pope.  The  faction  of  the  Compagnacci,  the  enemies  of  Savons 
rola,  then  sucoeeded  to  the  government  of  Florence. 

Louis  XII.,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  V-IM.,  laid  olaim  not  oiAy 
-to  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  to  the  Dutchy  of  Milan. 

[A.  D.  1499.]  The  Fjpench  crossed  the  Alps  and  made  an  easy  con- 
4|nest  of  tbe  Milanese  territoi^.  Lodovico  Sforza,  who  had  betrayed 
«o  many,  was  after  some  variations  of  fertoae  betrayed  ia  hit  tam 
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iDto  ih%  hukin  of  the  French,  who  sent  him  into  Fnmce^  whoM  h^ 
miaerablj  ended  hit  days  in  a  dungeon  ten  yean  after. 
The  fourteenth  century  in  Italy  had  been  the  epoch  of  the  creatiTe 

feniasee  of  her  literature — ^the  fifteenth  became  the  age  of  her  erudite, 
^he  fltady  of  the  dassioe,  Roman  and  Greek*-the  latter  only  jnst 
touched  on  by  Petr^rca  and  Boccaccio — was  now  proiecuted  with  ex- 
treme diligence  and  success.  The  influx  of  Greeks  after  the  fall  o^ 
Constantinople  propa^ted  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Uomev 
and  Demosthenes.  Professorships  were  established  in  nearly  eyeiy 
city.  Printing  introduced  in  Germany  was  improved  in  Italy,  and 
the  presses  of  Venice,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  Rome,  multiplied  with 
prolific  impidity  the  copies  of  the  ancient  codices  that  were  everywhere 
sought  with  enthusiastic  earnestness.  Medals,  inscriptions,  stataea, 
relieoit  and  all  the  fragments  of  antiquity  that  could  assist  learning 
and  improve  taste,  were  collected  at  the  same  time  ;  and  little  states 
and  individuals  spent  sums  on  these  objects  that  utterly  confound  our 
notions  of  political  economy  and  of  individual  munificence.  Among 
the  numerous  encouragers  of  literature  and  art,  we  may  mention  some 
of  the  popes  in  Rome,  the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  Visconti,  and  then 
the  Sforza  in  Milan,  the  Arragon  dynasty  in  Naples,  the  Gonzan,  and 
the  ancient  family  of  Este  M  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  and  the  Dues  of 
{Jrhlno, 

Learning  may  be  for  a  while  inimical  ta  invention :  the  stady  of 
Greek  and  Latin  turned  attention  from  the  colloquial  idiom,  but  the 
magnificent  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  soon  woke  the  *^  bella  favelia"  from  its 
slumber,  and  Poliziano,  Burchiello,  Beniviene,  Bernardo  Accoiti,  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  II  Pulci,  and  Boiardo  (the  harbinger  of  the  inimitable 
▲rioeto),  with  many  others,  lent  it  new  graces  in  poetry ;  while  Leon 
Batttsta  Albert!,  Fandolfo  Gollenuccto  (the  first  of  the  Italians  to 
abandon  the  dry  style  of  the  chronicle  for  the  nobler  form  of  regular 
history),  Bernardino  Corio,  Americo  Vespucci,  and  many  contempor 
raries,  cultivated  it  in  prose. 

The  cradle  oF  Italian  art,  like  that  of  Italian  poetry,  had  been 
rooked  on  the  stormy  waves  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centa* 
ries  ;  but  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture  could  not,  from  their 
nature,  reach  at  once  to  a  grade  of  excellence,  as  poetry  had  done — 
they  required  longer  nursing ;  and  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that 
they  indicated  their  approaching  maturity,  and  that  Michael  An^o, 
and  other  wonderful  geniuses  were  born,  who  in  the  following  century 
earrieil  those  arts  to  a  point  of  perfection  which  has  not  been  sttPy 
passed. 

To  the  fifteenth  century,  moreover,  and  to  an  ItaUan,  is  doa  |1m 
|lory  of  the  DISCOVERT  of  the  NEW  WORLD  \ 


The  coNDOTTiERd: 


*Le  con  della  gaerra  anday&n  zoppe." 

hn  Seeehia  Rapita^  canto  ziH' 

*^ Herb's  success  to  the  Companies  of  Adventure,  and  thrf 
bonest  calling  of  Condottieri  !*'  exclaimed  an  English  warrior, 
emptying  a  capacious  cup  of  Aleaticu,  one  of  Tuscanj's  best 
trines. 

**  Success  to  the  Condottieri !"  was  shouted  by  every  voice' 
6f  rather  a  numerous  party ;  while  one  added,  as  a  sort  -  of 
grace,  after  he  had  finished  his  long  draught,  "  And  thanks  to 
the  eternal  dissensions  of  tliese  Italians,  who  have  never  grace^ 
enough  to  be  at  peace,  nor  courage  enough  to  fight  out  their 
own  quarrels.     We  shall  never  want  employment  in  Italy/' 

*^  Very  true,  comrade  ;  from  the  Alps  to  the  end  of  the  Ca^' 
labrias,  we  have  an  open  and  a  ready  market.  We  are  the  free 
denizens  and  elect  of  the  land.  Like  the  prophets  of  old,  or 
the  troubadours  of  mo^dern  times,  %vith  whom  a  tatterc«d  cloak 
Snd  a  predictron,  a  harp  and  a  song,  were  passports  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  sure  of  the  best  the  country  could  produce,  the 
Condottieri  have  only  to  carry  their  horses,  their  armour,  and 
their  lances,  and'the;  can  command  throughout  Italy  the  means 
of  leatiing  a  joyous  life ;  and  thllft,  to  my  simple  comprehensiori ^ 
ii  a  pleasanter  tenure  than  the  holding  of  houses  and  lands, 
which,  somehow  or  other,  will  be  consume^  and  spent, — af 
least,  I  never  could  keep  mine  on  the  batiks  of  the  Thames,'^ 
tided  a  blue-eyed  warrior. 

<*  Nor  I  mine,  by  the  Dantibe,''  said  another. 

^  And  as  to  my  fat  ^cres  on  the  Rhine,"  said  another  of  the 
party,  "  why,  by  this  good  wine-cup  !  what  with  dice,  and  wo- 
men, and  a  little  drinking^  they  had  all  gone  over  to  another 
master  before  the  grass  began  to  grow  over  my  old  father's 
grave,  and  there  was  I  left  ai  the  pleasant  age  of  two-and* 
twenty  with  no  other  fortune  than  this  old  sword  and  thisr— ** 

«<  And  they  hare  nevec,  failed  thee  in  glorious  times  like 
tkese,"  interrupted  one  of  bis  cooir adesi^ 
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^<  I  cannot  say  they  ever  have,"  answered  the  German-;—* 
'^  but  pass  round  the  flagon,  and  let  us  fill  1" 

**  This  is  a  choice  cup  of  Italian  wine — ruby-coloured,  gene- 
rous, and  no  headache  in  it,"  said  an  old  soldier,  after  heaving 
a  sigh,  which  pronounced  the  funeral  elegy  of  somewhat  more 
than  a  pint  of  Aleatico. 

*^  As  pleasant  a  drink,  I  protest,  as  ever  I  drank  in  Francet 
from  the  day  I  emptied  King  John^s  flask  on  the  field  of  Poi* 
tiers,  to  the  time  that,  in  search  of  employment^  I  crossed  the 
Alps,"  added  an  English  veteran,  curling  his  light* brown  mufl- 
tachios  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  say,  the  wines  of  Italy  are  four  times  as  good  as  those  of 
France — and  I  will  maintain  it  arithmetically,"  said  one  of 
the  old  Englishmen,  who  had  before  spoken. 

"  To  the  devil  with  thy  arithmetic  ! — what  have  calculation 
and  accounts  to  do  with  us  Condottieri,  who  carry  a  recdpt 
for  every  bill  &t  the  end  of  our  lances  ?— but  ttiou  canst  never 
forget  thou  once  keptst  a  school  at  Windsor,  and  hadst  to  count 
the  chalks  for  beer  and  mead  (I  wonder  we  could  ever  drink 
such  stuff!)  behind  the  Air.  of  mine  hostess  of  the  Bed  Lion«" 
retorted  one  of  his  countrymen. 

**  I  care  not  for  his  un  warlike  calling,  or  his  beers  or  his  red 
lions,"  said  a  Frenchman  pettishly ;."  but  I  should  like  to  know 
how  the  wines  of  Tuscany  here  are  better  than  those  tbatgroir 
in  the  plains  of  Champagne  or  the  hills  of  Burgundy — four 
times  better  ?" 

*^  Why,  thus,"  said  the  ci-devant  pedagogue,  <Uhey  are 
twice  as  strong,  and  twice  as  cheap  ;  and  as  two  and  two  make 
four — eh  !  have  I  not  proved  it  arithmetically  ?" 

The  schoolmaster's  chuckle  of  triumph  was  interrupted  bj 
the  angry  Frenchman,  who  was  still  patriotic  in  matters  of 
wines^  though  he  had  been  drinking  those  of  Italy  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  of  his  life  ;  and  there  seemed  every  prob* 
ability  of  a  quarrel  on  this  delicate  subject,  when  a  higli- 
cheek-boned,  red-haired,  and  lank  old  Scotchman  coolly 
interrupted  the  noby  dispatants,  and  said  : 

<^  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  We  have 
here  the  wines  of  Italy  (he  took  a  long  draught  to  prove  the 
fact),  but  where  are  those  of  France  ?  Hence,  the  wines  of 
Italy  are  at  least  twice  as  good  as  those  of  France  to  tf#-— 
and  SQ  let  us  show  our  proper  sense  of  their  merits  by  drinking 
them»  and  leave  off  talking,  and  be  jolly." 

The  whole  party  agreed  in  this  philosophical  decisiony^and 
•  for  some  time  showMl  their  vatienal  notiona-  of  jpviaMfy  hf  «« 
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KtencS,  Mj  broken  hf  the  jingling  contact  of  the  flagon  with 
the  cup,  or  the  occasional  monosyllable  of  ''  Fill !  fill  1" 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  renew  conversation  was  a 
young  ^English  knight,  who,  not  finding  employment  at  home, 
had  but  lately  come  to  see  service  in  Itnly. 

**  All  this  is  mighty  pleasant,"  said  he»-^<  and  our  life  is  alto^ 
gother  a  merry  and  comfortable  life  enough  ;  but  I  confess  I 
begin  to  be  a-weary  of  it,  and  to  sigh  for  a  bold  field  where 
something  like  honour  may  be  obtained !" 

*^  Have  a  thought,  my  bold  Sir  Robert,''  replied  one  of  hiv 
aged  countrymen  ;  <^  honour  is  an  empty  name  here.  We  have 
little  chance  of  gaining  it,  except  on  each  other's  crests — and 
that,  methinks,  were  not  patriotic  or  natural.  No,  no!  let  us 
spend  joyfully  the  money  the  unwarlike  Italians  give  us  for 
keeping  up  their  feuds,  and  shed  as  little  blood  as  may  be.*' 

<^  Ay/  that  is  the  maxim  of  us  Condottieri !  When  these 
silky  signiors  are  so  careful  cf  their  own  persons,  and  in  their 
own  quarrels,  why  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  hack  the  good  ar- 
mour off  our  backs,  and  peril  life  or  limbs — for  honour  ?"  said 
another  of  the  party. 

*'  This  may  be  all  very  true  and  i^ery  reasonable,"  replied 
Sir  Robert ;  ^'  but  I  had  other  notions  in  my  head  when  the 
knight's  spur  was  fastened  to  my  boot,  nnd  I  took  up  the  lance 
which  my  good  father  bore  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers." 

*^  1  bore  as  good  a  lance  as  that,"  said  one  of  th^  old  Eng- 
lishmen, "  and  found  plenty  of  work  for  it  in  France — and  a 
mighty  deal  of  good  it  din]  me!  Why,  I  tell  ye.  Sir  Robert, 
when  I  followed  Sir  John  Hawkwood  to  Italy,  I  had  not  'the 
value  of  a  second  cuirass  in  my  purse,  but  plenty  of  wounds 
scarred  on  my  stupid  hide.  And  even  then,  indeed,  the 
great  Sir  John,  wt>o  could  not  forget  his  old  tricks,  but 
would  keep  fighting  here  in  Italy  for  Pisa  or  for  Florence,  for 
Milan,  or  the  pope,  and  in  downright,  bloody  earnest,  led  me 
into  manjTa  hot  mel^e,  at  the  end  of  which  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  such  an  Italian  republic  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  such  another — which  had  only  been  disgraced  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  !-^Pretty  honour,  i' 
faith  1" 

*^  And  then,"  continued  another  old  soldier,  ^*  when  we 
went  about  with  the  fierCe  Sir  John,  cutting  off  heads'ss  though 
fbey  had  been  heads  of  garlic,  and  lopping  off  limbs  as  though 
we  had  been  pruning  vines — storming  a  towA  here,  and  burning 
ft  harvest  there-^we  were  justly  looked  u|M>n  as  devils  by  the 
fKXur  natives^  who,  after  all,  had  never  done  harm  to  us.    And 
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liiteii  to  the  taler  the  Italian  nursefl  tell  to  their  chit JMl  hf 
the  cradle,  of  the  atroettiea  of  the  Erst  companiea  of  advoDturef 
mm)  of  the  Duke  Gaarnteri,  and  Fra  Moriale,  and  Conrad 
Lando  I  Who  can  envy  such  glory  as  that  ? — I  tell  ye.  Sir 
Robert,  you  would  not  hate  found  in  those  days  the  name  of 
a  Condottiero  the  ready  passport  to  fte  graces  of  all  tboee 
black-eyed  Italian  maidens  you  are  so  fond  of." 

*^  The  last  consideration  is  worth  something,''  said  the  young 
knight  •$  ^^  but  still  I  would  be  a«<loing*  I  cannot  help  aaghiBg 
fbr  an  opportunity  of  deserving  the  name  and  the  arms  1  bear ; 
aighing  even  for  my  old  life  in  hardy  England,  my  bow-ebool* 
Ing  in  old  Sherwood,  my  hunt  and  cry  of  hounds,  and — " 

*' Pshaw !  Sir  Robert,"  interrupted  a  fair,  fat  Grerman  ; 
*^whea  I  first  came  to  Italy,  I  thought  and  hankered  after 
fcrmer  days  just  as  you  do  ;  but  now  I  confess  I  care  for  do 
bows  but  the  bow  of  a  fiddle.  I  prefer  the  Italian  song  and 
the  guitar  to  the  yelping  of  curs ;  and  as  for  hunting,  why  1 
k>ve  the  pursuit  of  a  plump  donzella  better  than  that  of  the 
deekest  doe." 

^  Here's  to  the  black-eyed  donzelle  of  Italy !  Comrades, 
fill  the  cup  to  the  brim  !"  cried  one  of  the  bacchanalians. 

**  The  donzelle  of  Italy  to  the  brave  Condottieri  !"  was  the 
amendment  of  another,  and  the  form  in  which  the  toast  was 
drunk  with  deep  devotion. 

*•  Now,  Fritz-Fribourg  for  a  song  !"  roared  out  a  jolly,  red- 
nosed  toper  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

'^  Ay  !  a  song-^a  song  tocrown  the  toast !"  was  echoed  by 
all  present. 

The  fair,  fat^rerman  who  had  expressed  his  gusto  for  fiddle* 
bows  and  guitars,  then  struck  up  a  lively  chansonette,  whicb, 
for  the  inteUigence  of  the  cosmopolitish  company  was  com' 
posed  in  a  curious  pot-pourri  of  Italian,  French,  Proven9a], 
German,  and  English.  The  choice  lyrical  effusion  was  re* 
ceived  with  corresponding  enthusiasm,  all  present  joining  in 
the  chorus : — 

Then  oh  for-tho  Match  en — la  hian-aim6e  I 

Viva  !  viva  la  Donzella  ! 
Huzza !  fdr  the  Condottiero  gay, 

Qu'il  pagne  toujoun  la  bella ! 
The  Condottiero  ! — hurra  ! — harfa ! — 

II  Condottici"  e  la  beHa  I 

But  as  the  songster-s  last  verse  contained  a  general  comparison 
of  the  charms  of  Italian  women  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  > 
la  which  the  tamed-apnosesof  the Frencb* fair  weresppkeo  o^« 


•omewhat  ditresiyectfaUj,  the  pepperj  inoi»iear»  wUo  bad  vin^ 
dicated  his  eeuntry's  wiDes,  feeiing  also  patriotic  as  to  her' 
womeii,  would  render  them  the  same  serrice.  A  dispute  wai 
iMgun  by  an  assertion  on  the  side  of  the  Frenohman,  that  no 
taste  could  be  expected  from  a  heavy  German  who  had  never 
been  at  Paris;  and  it  probably  would  have  ended,  as  often 
happened  among  these  oddly  composed  companies,  in  a  general 
broil  and  fightings -had  not  some  of  the  knights  who  had  authority- 
orer  them  impcned  silence  and  drawn  their  attention  to  two 
important  facts, — that  the  wine  was  all  drunk  out,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  determine  whither  they  were  to  go  to  seek  service*- 

*^  Our  late  mistress  Pisa,"  argued  one  of  the  old  knights, 
«« has  been  so  completely  beaten  and  drained  by  Florence,  that 
■he  is  not  likely  ta  be  able  to  give  us  even  our  arrears  for  many 
a  day!" 

*'  She  paid  us  good  gold  while  she  could,  but  she  is  ruined^ 
and  '  No  money  no  condotiiero*  ia  our  motto ;  we  roust  go  to 
those  who  can  pay,"  said  another. 

**  Why  not  at  once  to  Florence  ? — she  has  the  gold  that 
Pisa  has  lost  She  is  ever  wealthy,  and  a  most  reguhir  pay-mis- 
tress !"  rejoined  another  of  these  precursors  of  Captain  Dalgetty*  > 

**To  Florence!'*  mused  the  young  English  knight.  Sir 
Robert, — ^-^  to  Florence,  against  whom  we  were  only  the  other 
day  fighting  for  Pisa  !" 

^^  Oh !  that  is  of  no  consequence !"  replied  one  of  his  seniors. 
'^  We  Condottieri  are  accustomed  to  these  sudden  changes  of 
service  !  I  have  seen  the  day  when  I  have  followed  one  banner 
at  sunrise,  and  have  been  marching  under  its  rival  at  sunset. 
If  the  Florentines  want  us,  they  will  hire  us,  and  as  long  as  they 
can  pay  us,  we  need  care  for  nothing  else.  When  the  wcaltliy 
burghers  need  us  no  longer,  or  money  is  all  spent,  we  will  leave 
them  as  we  have  \eh  Pisa,  and  there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
jealous,  quarrelsome  states  to  engage  us  in  Italy  1" 

**  The  Florentine  bank  is  as  punctual  as  the  noonday  sun," 
said  an  old  English  warrior,  ^<  and  very  pretty  and  profitable 
service  have  I  had  from  that  republic  in  tlie  days  of  the  great 
Sir  John  ;  but  as  she  is  now  rather  well  provided  with  men-at- 
arms,  and  as  we  are  rather  a  numerous  set  of  lances,  I  have 
been  thinking  that  she  might  not  find  it  expedient  to  engage  us 
all,  and  that  some  of  us  had  better  look  farther  off  for  em* 
j^oyers." 

^'  There  are  the  Visconti,  the  lords  of  Milan,  who  sent  to  us  at 
Pisa  a  month  ago,  with  offers  of  very  fair  pay.  I  and  my  com* 
|!ade»  wBl  even  go  thither,"  said  a  German  knight 
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*(  There's  the  Can  della  Scak  alTeroDa»  who  w6uld  be  gini 
of  a  lance  or  ao.  The  Adige  is  as  pleasant  as  the  Arno  :  we 
will  go  to  the  dog,"  said  a  French  CondottimHK 

*'  1  should  like  to  tr?  the  Venetians  :  I  am  told  their  bank  is 
as  punctual,  and  their  pay  as  high  as  the  Florentine3%"  said  a 
third. 

*^  There  is  the  powerful  fatnily  of  the  Este,  who  have  the 
means  of  burnishing  our  armour,"  said  a  fourth. 

<'  And  the  Malatesta,  the  Lords  of  Rimini,  and  the  Polenta  of 
Ferrara,  atid  the—" 

**  For  my  partf  I  am  anxious  for  a  greater  change,"  said  Sir 
Robert,  **  and  think  I  shall  go  on  to  offer  my  lance  to  the  pope, 
.or  perhaps  to  the  Neapolitan  king,  Vt  the  end  of  Italy." 

^'  Not  so---not  so!"  whispered  one  of  his  old  countrymen  to 
the  ardent  young  knight;  ^*you  must  with  roe  to  Florence^ 
where  the  name  alone  of  your  Uncle,-  the  great  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  the  Alexander  or  the  Julius  Csesar  of  Condotteri,  wiU 
procure  you  most  honourable  service  and  most  favourable 
terms." 

After  some  time  spent  in  representation  and  argument,  Sif 
Robert  was  induced  by  his  senior  to  prefer  the  service  of  Flo^ 
rence ;  and  the  other  knights  having  made  their  arrangements, 
which  were,  that  some  were  to  go  to  Venice  and  others  to  Milany 
the  party  rose  from  the  green  sward  on  which  they  had  beeD 
carousing  and  counselling,  and  mounted  their  horses. 

The  scene  from  which  these  adventurers  now  broke  up,  to 
descend  together  into  the  lower  valley  of  tite  Arno,  was  a  shady^ 
verdant  little  glen  in  the  Monte  di  San  Giuliano,  the  Mountain 
the  words  of  the  graphic  Dante), 

*(  Perchd  i  Pnan  veder  Lacctt  non  ponno,"* 

and  which  presents  itself  as  so  grand  an  object  from  the  towers 
of  the  two  cities  it  divides  from  each  other. 

As  the  chief  Condottieri  and  men-at-arms,  encased  in  armour,- 
with  their  lances  in  their  rest,  descended  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain,  followed  by  their  military  attendants,  their  pa^- 
horses  or  mules,  that  carried  the  light  wardrobes  and  moveable 
property  of  the  adventurers,  the  people  of  Lucca  watched 
(hem  from  their  walls,  and  shuttheir  gates  as  they  drew  near. 

But  this  inhospitality  did  not  affect  the  soldiers  of  fortune; 
Who  had  no  inteYitioYi  of  halting  there,  but' rode  quietly  on  b^ 
the-Iefl  of  the  town,  and  continued  their  journey  along  the  valleys 
halting  at  evening, 

*  L'  laferao,  canto  xxziii 
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^  Como  U  motca  cede  alia  zanzanu'^ 

The  Condottieri  passed  a  joyous  night  at  a  delightful  little 
Tillage  in  the  Val  d*Arno,  where  they  found  in  profusion  that 
graad  desideratum  U  vin  AleaHeOy  both  dolce  and  ascitUtiu^ 
The  next  morning  they  rode  gayly  on  towards  Florence,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  fair  city,  those  of  the  adventurers  who 
were  bound  to  Milan  and'  Venice  separated  from  the  rest. 

The  separation  of  these  soldiers  of  fortune  of  different  coun*> 
tries,  whom  chance  had  thrown- together  in  Italy,  and  who  had 
been  closely  associated  for  some  months,  was  in  as  friendly 
and  affectionate  a  spirit  as  could  be  well  expected  from  men  of 
their  habits. 

^'Adieux !  Franc-etrier !"  said  an  English  to  a  French  soldier ; 
*^  we  have  been  comrades- — the  next  time  we  may  meet,  it  may 
be  as  enemies ;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  wine-cups  we  have 
pledged  together,  and  that  the  hatred  of  our  Italian  employers- 
i»  nothing  to  thee  or  to  roe  !'^ 

**  Adieu,  Brownlow  I"  replied  the  gay  Frenchman  ;  *^  the 
oldest  friends  must  part !  If  we  meet  in  the  melee,  my  lance 
shall  pierce  no  armour  of  thine ;  and  I  count  that  thou  wilt 
leave  my  doublet  untouched  I" 

*^  Remember  my  good  precepts,"  said  the  ci-devant  school- 
master  of  Windsor  to  a  sturdy  German,  who,  in  the  ardour  of 
bis  affection  and  leave-taking,  had  griped  his  hand  until  the 
tears  stood  in  jiis  eyes ; — ^^  remember  my  prospects,  and  that  I 
have  proved  to  thee  mathematically,  that  there  can  come  no  good 
of  our  belabouring  one  another  in  other  people's  quarrels. 
No !  no !  we  Condottieri  ought  to  respect  and  support  each 
other — to  shed  no  more  of  our  good  blood  than  may  be  held  in 
a  cupping-glass — and  always  so  to  comport  ourselves  as  to 
keep  these  signiors  of  Italians  in  constant  need  of  our  services^ 
without  giving  to  any  one  among  them  a  decided  preponder« 
ance  I" 

*^  Ay,  ay  t"  added  the  lank  Scotchman,  who  had  expressed 
his  preference  of  the  things  he  had  to  those  he  had  not ;  **  their 
weakness  is  our  strength — their  quarrels  are  our  harvests! 
Should  one  of  these  Italian  states  ever  prevail  in  the  peninsula, 
or  should  they  ever  have  the  good  sense  to  make  up  their  dif- 
ferences, or  the  courage  to  fight  them  out  themselves — the 
calling  of  the  Condottieri  is  at  an  end !  But  the  two  last  cases 
are  very  unlikely  to  happen.  We  can  act  in  the  spirit  of  our 
own  interests  \  and  forgetting  we  are  English  or  Scotch,  French 

•*  Saute. 
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or  German,  only  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  met  for  one  object 
in  this  rich  and  pleasant  land — and  so  shall  we  continue  to 
lead  a  pleasant  life !  Farewell,  Fraoc-etrier,  and  bear  in  miiMf 
that  when  thou  art  in  cash,  thou  owest  me  the  value  of  a  brosch 
sword !" 

The  farewell  salutations  of  the  superior  Condottieri  were 
accompanied  by  similar  professions  and  good  understand* 
ing ;  and  with  the  convenient  arrangement,-  tiiat  the  leaders  of 
tiie  parties  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Florence,  should 
koep  their  old  comrades  (in  a  rival  service)  regularly  informed 
of  what  should  pass  or  be  projected .  This  might  prevent  many 
an  awkward  crisis,  and  could  not  but  be  very  convenient  to  all 
parties. 

And  in  this  manner  did  the  Condottieri  by  degrees  cajote 
their  employers  with  a<6imulachre  of  warfare,  frequently  car" 
lying  on  and  concluding  campaigns  without  drawing  blood  ; 
until  at  last  it  became  quite  rare  for  a  life  to  be  lost  in  battle. 
The  companies  of  adventure  would  meet  and  push  each  other 
off  the  field,  as  in  a  sham-fight,  whose  movements  and  issue  had 
all  been  previously  arranged  ;  and  Machiavelli  describes  com- 
bats that  lasted  all  day,  and  ended  in  one  or  two  men  being 
wounded^  and  they  not  by  sword  or  lance,  perhaps^  but  from 
falls  from  their  horses,  or  similar  accidents.* 

The  old  English  knight  had  not  over-estimated  the  intfuencr 
of  Sir  Robert's  name  and  connexion  with  the  admirable  Hawk*~ 
wood,  or  Acuto,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Italians,  who  thur 
avoided  a  most  awkward  pronunciation,  and  gave  a  name 
expressive  of  the  soldier's  character.  The  Florentine  republic 
at  once  engaged  him,  with  all  the  lances  who  followed  himr 
giving  very  satisfactory  pay,  and  placing  the  young  knight  in- 
tiie  most  honourkble  rank  of  their  mercenary  captains. 

The  morning  after  bis  arrival  and  engagement,  having  paid 
a  reverential  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  uncle,  where  his  military 
ardour  was  reawakened  by  the  sight  of  an  equestrian  statue 

*  At  the  battle  of  Za^onara,  which  was  celebrated  all  over  Italy,; 
Machiayelli  says  that  no  one  died  save  Lodovieo  degli  Obisxi  and  two  of 
kia  men,  who  falling  from  their  horses  in  marshy  ground,  were  smoth* 
•red  in  the  mud  ! — I^t.  Fior.  lib.  iv.  At  the  battle  of  MoUnella  ha 
■ays,  nobody  was  killed. — Lib.  vii.  The  historian  Ammirato«  who 
accuses  Machiavelli  of  quizzingr  these  inoffensive  battles,  and  rendering 
the  milizia  of  the  timos  more  ridiculous  than  they  deserred,  admits 
Mmself  that  in  an  action  between  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  troepr 
(mainly  eompoeed  of  mercenaries),  not  only  no  one  was  kiUedy  bat  Mi 
^  nan  wounded,  though  the  battle  lasted  ail  day  I 


i)ie  republic  bad  erected  in  gratitude  for  bis  services,  be  sallied 
forth  with  a  brother  Condottiero,  a  young  Gascon,  to  take  % 
fiew  of  the  town  of  Florence.  The  admiration  both  of  the 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  was  excited  by  the  display  of 
abundance,  wealth,  and  luxury  offered  by  this  Italian  city.  The 
simplicity  of  the  old  citizens,  so  strikingly  described  by  the 
Florentine  chronicler,  Giovanni  VilUni,  had  gone,  and  left  no 
traces  behind  it.  Instead  of  homely  attire,  the  whole  popular 
tion,  except  the  very  menials,  were  clad  in  fine  clothes,  orna- 
mented with  fringe  and  gold ;  every  citizen's  wife  they  met 
rustled  in  costly  silks ;  and  the  magazines  or  shops  everywhere 
daaszled  their  eyes  with  the  treasures  they  contained.  All  this 
was  the  effect  of  the  ingenuity,  industry,  and  trade  of  the  little 
republic,  which,  spite  of  her  eternal  dissensions,  had  introduced 
Yrealth — and  with  wealth,  luxury. 

As  Sir  Robert  went  on  lost  in  wonderment,  his  eye  waa 
attracted  by  some  rare  diamonds,  and  jewels,  and  orfevrerie  in 
the  window  of  a  splendid  magazine ;  and  he  had  staid  to  gaze^ 
when  a  glancing  pair  of  black  eyes  entirely  eclipsed  those 
l^aubles.  They  )>elopged  (the  eyes,  not  the  jewels)  to  <v  young 
dama  who  was  at  that  instant  coming  out  of  the  shop,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  attracted  or  amused  on  her  side  by  the 
^imated  curious  face  of  the  Gascon,  or  the  fair  yet  manly 
countenance  of  the  young  Englishman,  who  fixed  his  large 
blue  eyes  on  her  black  ones,  as  though  be  had  been  fas- 
cinated. The  young  lady,  whose  face  was  beautiful  as  her 
eyes  were  brilliant,  remained  for  several  seconds  fixed,  with 
her  step  half  out  of  the  door,  her  right-hand  raised  to  her 
silken  hood ;  she  then  walked  on,  drawing  her  hood,  like  a 
yeil,  over  her  head  and  face;  but  as  she  went,  she  turned 
round,  again  raised  her  silken  hood,  and  a  lovely  smile  was 
seen  glancing  in  Jier  eyes  on  one  of  the  two  Condottieri :  it 
might  indeed  have  been  on  hoth  ;  but  the  Gascon,  who  had  an 
excellent  opinion  of  his  own  personal  charms,  determined  it 
was  exclusively  on  one>  and  thi^t  that  Ofie  was  himself.  '^  Saint 
Denis !"  he  exclaimed, ''  didst  ever  see  such  eyes  as  those  ?  didst 
mark  bow  they  dwelt  on  me  ?  Al}ons  1  Sir  Robert,  and  let  us 
follow  this  fair  Florentine !  T^te  Dieu  !  and  what  a  pair  of 
U^et  and  ankles  she  shows !  and  look,  shp  turns  again  to  see 
whether  I  observe  her  1'* 

Without  disputing  his  companion's  monopoly  of  the  young 
dama's  glances,  Sir  Robert,  who  was  a  modest  if  not  a  bashful 
fbllow,  went  with  the  Gascon  through  the  streets  of  Florence, 
H^th  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  gn  the  lady^  who  tripped  trfoogi 


round  her  head,  and  even  to  stop  twice  or  thrice  before  some 
fery  pretty  magazine,  to  see  whose  wares  she  was  of  coune 
obliged  juat  to  withdraw  ber  hood  and  to  show  ber  sweel  face  \ 
and  it  some  way  or  other  happened  each  time,  that  ere  sha 
readjusted  her  modest  head-covering,  she  sent  a  sunny  smiliDg 
glance  towards  the  young  ailTenturers,  each  of  which  said 
glances  the  confident  avantagevx  Ga!con  appropriated  to 
himself,  and  chuckled  over  his  bonne  fortune.  His  satisfaction 
was  however  somewhat  interrupted  when  he  saw  her  presenllf 
after  issue  from  a  noble  mansion  to  which  they  had  traced  her, 
and  which  they  fancied  to  be  her  home,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  gallant-looking  youn;;  siirnior,  take  a  street  that  terminated 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance 
by  the  old  governess  and  three  domestics  with  led-hoiseS| 
avidenlly  caparisoned,  not  for  a  promenade,  bat  a  journey. 

'■'■  Is  she  going  to  leave  us  ?"  i^aid  Sir  Robert. 

"'  Losl  c8  soon  as  found  !"  replied  the  Gascon. 

"  It  sliould  seem,  hcAvever,  young  as  she  looks,  she  is  provided 
with  a  husband,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"■  That  spark  is  rather  her  brother,"  replied  the  Gascon. 
-*'  See  !  be  looks  round  at  us,  and  his  eye,  his  whole  face,  ii si 
like  licrs  as — but  even  if  she  had  a — " 

"She  is  mountiog  and  off,"  interrupted  the  Englishman ; 
uid  while  he  spoke,  the  fair  damina,  assisted  by  the  cavahv 
and  a  slcpping-stone,  found  for  the  purpose  near  all  the  towa- 
gates  at  the  time,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  patting  an  active 
little  black  palfrey  on  the  neck,  set  off  at  a  gay  canter  by  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  upper  vale  of  the  Arno.  The  cavalier 
snd  attendants  mounted  and  followed;  but  aa  they  went  al  i 
more' sedate  pace,  the  gay  young  lady  presently  wheeled  rotisd 
ber  palfrey  and  came  to  meet  them.  In  doing  this,  her  merry 
«ye  glanced  again -on  the  Condotticri,  who  had  gone  outside 
the  gate  and  followed  a  few  yards  along  the  road  ;  and  as  ibe 
Jidso,  the  confident  Gascon,  who  still  forgot  they  were  ftpo,  and 
ttiat  the  same  looks  might  fall  upon  both,  whispered  to  Sir 
Robert— 

"Poor  thing!  poor  thing!  she  is  sorry  to  leave  me,  and  wiB 
4aka  anotherlookl— only  see  how  she  gazes  al  me  I" 

As  the  back  of  the  tady'e  cavalier  and  domestics  ware  Dow 
towards  him,  while  sfaefaced  him,  the  enterprinngXiascoa  mada 
a  gallant  sign  to  her  with  hand  and  lip.  If  thia  demonstration 
JBtereated  ber  at  all,  it  certainly  was  not  in  ber  tender  leelingi< 


4>rfe«ri«progenj  tho  hxd  of  Roocatlun  hu  but  Bhs,  th*  gaj 
young  Gnliva." 

*'  A  pretty  nanto !"  Bud  tbo  Gbkoh  ;  "  and  pnj,  wbo  it 
the  Loid  of  Roccadura,  xad  where  are  hia  donaina  V* 

"  The  Lord  of  Roceadurai"  said  the  old  gOBsip.  "Bymy 
Aith !  bold  Condottiero,  aad  tUere  be  Bome  id  Florence  wbo 
«ould  tell  70U  to  their  coat  what  die  Signior  of  Roccadura  ii! 
In  Bpits  of  his  gentle,  laughing  daughter  you  have  aeen  ben 
juHt  now,  and  of  hia  son*  wbo  ia  a  well-diaposed  youth,  and 
fonder  of  a  ball  and  f£te  tlian  a  battle,  old  Roccadura  ia  as 
fierce  a  GhibeJIine  lord  aa  ever  quairelled  with  the  republic 
of  Florence  1  By  San  Lorenzo  !  it  waa  he  wbo  once  fried  balT- 
l-dozen  of  hia  Guelf  priaoners  on  a  gridiron,  and  who,  another 
lime,  leaguing  with  atl  the  great  Ghihelline  lorda  in  the  Apen- 
nines, ravaged  all  the  territory  round  our  city,  even  as  far  as 
the  hill  of  Fiesole,  and  was  very  near  aurpruing  Florence 
faerGelf,  nbere  be  threatened  to  hang  the  priora  of  all  the  arti 
with  ahreda  of  their  own  articles  01  manufactureB  ;  and  lo 
drown  half  the  rich  trading  burghers,  who  inaulted  the  noluUty 
«f  the  Iiud  by  their  wealth  and  upstart  pride.  Ay  '■  to  drovn 
them  in  tbe  Arno,  witli  their  baiea  of  merchandise  about  theii 
necks !" 

"  Whew !"  said  tbe  Condoltieri  j  "  thia  ia  a  terrible  man 
indeed!  but  how — where  is  Roccadura  ?" 

*'  it  is  in  the  upper  valley  of  Ihe  Arno  ;  or,  I  should  say  more 
eorrectly,  in  the  valley  through  which  the  brown  Arno  scatters 
tbe  treasures  of  her  waters  to  the  Occident,  and  where  ib6  said 
valley  contraela ;  and  precisely  four  leagues  and  three-quarlera 
from  tliia  gale  of  Florence,  there  riaes  the  steep  and  loOy 
IBonntain  of  Roccadura  ;  and  on  that  mountain,  looking  down 
into  the  said  valley,  there  stands  the  baronial  casile  of  the  same 
name;  and,  by  my  faith  !  many  in  Florence  wish  it  farther  uff!" 
Mid  the  precise  old  man. 

'•  But  if  the  Lord  of  Roceadura  be  ao  hated  or  feared,  why 
Ctnne  hia  children  thus  to  ihe  city  1"  inquired  Sir  Robert. 

"Ob,  noble  sirs  I  the  republic  halh  now  peace  with  the 
Ghibellioe  noUea,  one  and  ajl,"  said  the  old  Floreatine;  ''bot 
God  knows  bow  long  it  may  last'." 

The  Condottien  having  obtained  Ihe  information  they  wished, 
walked  into  Florence,  TAlJegre  still  dwelling  with  undisturbed 
vanity  on  tbe  attention  he  had  attracted  from  tbe  young  Tuscan 
lady ;  and  Sir  Robert,  without  any  of  hia  confidence,  treaauriag 


"  A  song — t  song  by  moonlight,  and  ths  sight  of  my  penODr 
will  do  the  busiaess — th«  fair  Ghibelhne  will  give  ingress  to  mo- 
— tnd  I  will  give  ingress  to  the  gay  Coodottieri. — Dost  see 
now,  thou  s]off  Enghoder !" 

"  1  do  '.'.'  repliod  Sir  Robert,  wondering  at  bit  companion's 
confidence;  and  then  he  added  in  a  friendly  feeling  for  bi>- 
■afety — for,  in  spite  of  (he  Gascon's  foibles,  he  was  a  brave 
and  a  good  fellow  in  the  main,  and  the  Bngliahnian  was  really 
attached  to  him, — "But  bethink  thee,  I'AIlegre,  of  the  danger 
of  a  failure  \a  such  an  enterprise — the  pretty  black -eyed  girl 
that  might  have  liked  thee  well  enough  to  smile  on  thee  front 
ttle  threshold  of  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Florence,  may  not  like  ibee 
quite  enough  to  give  thee  secret  admittance  to  her  fatber'a- 
caatle;  and  then — " 

"  Leave  that  to  me !  leave  that  tome]"  i ntemip led  1' Alls' 
gre  :  '^  if  I  have  any  knowledge  in  looks,  those  tha  young  Ghi- 
belline  cast  at  me  that  day  ensure  me  success  !" 

Sif  It.obeit,.Bo  niodest  was  he,  did  noleventhinbit  h«rd  that' 
his  comparHon  should  admit  him  to  tto  participstion  in  tlioee 
gay  looks  of  the  Lady  of  Roccadura  ; — be  only  said,  still  in 
friendly  regard  to  the  Gascon's  safety — 

**  But  shouldst  thou  be  surprised  in  the  castle,  and  so  admitted^ 
and  on  such  an  errand,  what  fate  canst  thou  expect  ?  TboO' 
hast  heard  the  savage  character  of  the  old  Gbibelline  lord  I" 

"  Nor  have  I  any  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  all 
we  have  beard  of  his  cruelly,  nor  can  I  pretend  not  to  makv 
myself  amenable  to  his  vengeance,  should  I  be  detected  in  my 
work  ;  but  the  stake  ia  worth  the  haziu-tl  of  the  game  :  thou 
bast  not  known  terror  ofien  deter  me,  Sir  Robert ;  and  though 
I  should  like  an  opener  and  more Etraighlforward  field  of  openi< 
tion,  aa  there  can  be  no  such, -and  nothing  but  a  nue  de  gverrt 
can  ever  take  that  eagle's  neat  of  a  fortre«,  why  I  vrill  take  iV 
by  a  fine  story  and  a  song  1  Ay  1  I  will  do  and  dare  all  I  pro- 
posed— so,  say  no  more  touching  the  matterviny  loyal  friend 
and  true,  an  Uiou  hopest  to  empty  a  bumper  at  my  marriage." 

As  the  EiKcesa  of  the  Florentines  depended  a  good  de^l  on 
the  rapidity  and  secrecy  of  their  movements,  the  republic  had 
no  sooner  decided  on  the  measure  of  pulling  down  the  Ghi' 
belline  nobles  (who  had  so  of\en  and  so  long  harassed  them,, 
devastating  the  country,  interrupting  the  commercial  commn- 
nications  of  the  high  roads,  and  retiring  to  their  strongholds  and 
foatneases  on  the  mountains,  whence  (hey  de/ided  tlie  indtiw 


tttoor  btn^bers)^  than  thej  enrolled  the  greatest  force  they 
could  obtain  at  the  moment,  and  giving  the  command  to  ih& 
fafourite  Condottiero  of  the  day,  the  English  knight,  desired  - 
faim  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice* 

In  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  convivial  halt  on 
Monte  San  Giuliano^  with  which  this  tale  opened,  many  of  the 
Condottieri,  who  had  gone  on  other  services  to  Milan  and 
Venice,  had  again  changed  masters^  some  of  them  having  been 
attracted  to  Florence  by  the  fame  of  Sir  Robert's  success,  and 
tfie  high  consideration  he  enjoyed  from  the  wealthy  republic* 
With  these  bold  lances  (for  they  could  be  bold  when  it  suited 
fhem)  the  English  knight  was  already  well  acquainted,  and  he 
possessed  every  influence ;  though  the  same  could  hardly  be 
eaid  of  a  swarm  of  Catalans,  Proven9al8,  Germans,  Italians^* 
ftnd  nondescripts,  who,  under  different  Condottieri  captains, 
BOW  prepared  to  march  in  the  service  of  Florence  under  hir 
command. 

When  the  secret  orders  came  tomarch,  and  i' Allegro  saw  thC 
fickle  mercenaries  monntiog  their  horses,  and  the  engines  of 
Kttack,  which  supplied  the  place  of  artillery,-  drawn  out  to  rum-' 
Ue  in  their  rear,  he  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  contempt,  and 
■n  observation  to  Sir  Robert,  that  it  vras  not  by  such  means  as 
those  he  would  ever  make  himself  master  of  Roccadura«     And 
fiom  what  Sir  Robert  had  l^rd  oi  that  castle,  he  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce,  though  the  cslfers  of  the  republic  were  preremp- 
tOry,  and  he  must  make  an  attempt  on  it  ere  he  turned  to  others^ 
irfaich  would  be  comparatively  easy  prey. 
**  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  attracting  attention  by  theee 
tnilitary  preparations,  the  Condottieri  were  marched  out  through 
Afferent  gates  of  the  city,  in  small  troops  at  a  time,  With 
instructions,  that  aAer  they  had  manceuvred  round  different 
parts  of  the  town,  they  should  concentrate  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Arno,  towards  sunset. 

It  was  on  a  luxurious  summer  evening  thaf,  troop  after  troop, 
these  Condottieri,  clad  in  shining  armour,  and  with  their  long 
lances  resting  on  their  stirrup-iron,  and  little  banderoles  floating 
from  their  bright  steel  heads,  arrived  in  the  peaceful  valley  of 
Italy's  most  classic  river ;  and  after  having  been  hastily  passed 
in  review  by  the  gallant  English  knight,  rode  after  him  and 
I'Allegre,  who  at  the  near  approach  of  the  trial  he  had 
determined  to  make,  and  that  Sir  Robert  had  sanctioned,  waa  * 
more  confident  and  sanguine  than  ever. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains  before  the  inspiriting 

KKMrd  of  <MHnmand  ^^  march"  was  given ;  and-i»'they.advanc^ 
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up  the  Talley,  they  soon  became  engaged  in  tKe  ii/^pStM' 9Bli^ 
^urply  sliades  of  evening.  The  bold  rocks  by  the  Bide  of  thehr 
voadi  or  near  at  hand,  retmed  the  lingering  of  a  grayish  yet 'a 
warm  light ;  the  shelving  hillsf  with  the  olive-groves,  gatdcsns, 
and  orchards  or  their  sides,-  were  coloured  with  a  hazy  blae, 
only  here  and  there  a  white- faced  cottage  retaining  light,  or  a 
loftier  and  rarer  monastery  on  those  hilte*  summits — the  depth 
of  the  valley  was  covered  with  a  mysterious-looking  vapour,  as 
with  a  veil,  through  which  the  winding  Amo,  still  tinted  with 
the  golden  hues  of  the  departed  luminary,  and  here  and  there 
a  farm-house,  betrayed  by  its  wreath  of  smoke,  circling  through 
the  dilating  vapour,  were  the  only  objects  distinctly  viaible. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley,  or  what  seemed  thence  its  terrainatioo, 
a  sublime  mass  of  mountam,-with  a  golden^ gleriou^atmoephere 
between  it  and  the  nearer  deep-blue  hills,  still  glowed  with 
the  departed  radiance  of  an  Italian  sun,- like  the  throne  of  a 
divinity  who  had  but  now  vacated  it,  and  left  behind  him  half 
of  his  glorious  reflex.  As,- however^  the  Condottieri  went  along 
the  Val  d' Amo,  in  deep  silence,  and  in  perfect  ignorance,  save 
a  captain  or  two,  as  to  whither  they  were  going,  the  radiance 
en  ibe  highest  mountain's  top  died  rapidly  away ;  a  deep  purple 
followed  the  hues  of.  crimson  and  gold  and  saffron,  and  the 
purple  was  succeeded  ^y  a  greater  depth  of  shade  whose  colour 
eouid  not  be  defined ;  while  in  t^  vale  below,  the  river  and 
the  curling  smoke  of  the  farm^beuses  disappeared,  and  oa 
the  hills  the  cottages  and  the  monasteries.  The  Talley 
moreover  contracting,  and  the  hills  and  monntains- becoming 
much  loftier,  the  warriors  soon  rode  on  in  disagreeable  darkness. 
They  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  ascending  from  the 
bed  of  the  river  up  the  mountain's  sides,  when  about  three 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  march,  they  halted  on  a 
sort  of  table*lanJ,  where  they  were  illumined  and  cheered  by 
the  risen  moon.  While  the  troops  were  busied  in  attending  to 
their  herself  thot  had  been  well  breathed  by  their  climb.  Sir 
Robert  and  rAllegre,and  a  subtle  Florentine  peasant,  who  had 
served  them  ae  guide,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  this  natural 
esplanade^  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  dark  waHs  ofan  old 
castle,  thai  seemed  about  as  many  roods  above  their  heads^ 
over  which  it  rose,  almost  perpendicularly,  as  was  the  Amor 
i>eneath  their  feet. 

*^  There*8*  Roecadun  I  and,  by  my  sword !  a-  hard  rock  if 
h  1"  said  Sir  Robert. 

<*^  And  now,  my  gallant  comrade,  and  somewhile  commander^ 
wejausUeave  our  horses  here  and  climb  silently  up  the  aioiiate 
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eonceal  them  until  I  make  sure  of  one  of  tba  cattle's  poriak. 
Wbea  I  wave  &  torch  or  a  lamp  three  times  from  thoee  bla^ 
mlk,  then  will  be  the  time  to  rush  to  m;  aid.  The  distance 
DOW  is  DOthing  I" 

"Bui  jet)  rAllegre,  before  thou  quitlest  me,"  said  tfae 
Kiglish  knight,  "  reflect  once  mors  on  the  perils  of  tbf 
enterprise.  There  1  do  not  frown.  I  know  thou  art  bnT«, 
but  yoa  baron  it  a  cruel  msn,  and  the  death  thou  mafst  meet 
Kt  bis  hands  is  not  such  as  a  warrior  would  su8sr,  and—" 

"Prithee,  moat  considerate  friend,  say  no  more!  I  am- 
tMohed,  and  confident  of  success.  But  even  sboitld  I  fail,— 
ebould  the  Ghibelline  maiden  scorn  my  music  and  my  lore,  wiiy 
llWD  1  shall  not  enter  the  castle  walls,  bat  be  at  liberty  to 
Bcamper  down  the  hill's  side  and  rejoin  thee  here.  But  the 
riances  from  the  threshold  of  the  jeweller's  dx>p,  and  the 
fingeriog  eyes  by  tbe  Florentine  gate,  make  me  sure  of  my 
game.  When  (bon  nest  seest  me,  Sir  Robert,  thou  abalt 
ftlicitate  me  on  the  audacity  of  my  lore.  'Tis  the  southen 
tower,  thou  sayest,  that  tbe  baron'i  daughter dwelteth  in?" 

*•  Tbe  same,"  replied  the  peasant  guide  ;  "  and  see  I  by  ttv 
Madonna,  a  light  Ums  moment  glimmers  from  her  lattice,— ek« ' 
will  be  for  bed." 

While  tbe  peasant  spoke,  a  nide  clock  in  the  oastk  soandedr 
In  Italian  time,  four  hours  of  the  nighl,  which  at  that  season  of 
tbe  year  was  about  midnight,  and  a  faint  light  indeed  gleamed' 
Id  the  southern  tower  of  Roccadura. 

"That  taper's  light  is  the  harbinger  of  my  happiness!"  said 
tji«  Gascon  ;  "  it  leads  mc  to  love  and  beauty  1"  and  hangmg 
a  guitar  round  his  neck, — the  unwarlike  instrument  with  which 
be  was  to  take  a  fortress, — he  bounded  up  the  hill^  side,  with 
k  heart  sa  light  as  a  gay  tone  of  music. 

When  Sir  Robert  saw  him  thus  approaching  the  castle,  and 
Ae  home  of  her  whose  exquisite  black  eyes  and  youthful  hapj^ 
face  time  had  no  power  to  obliierate',  a  new  and  a  jeaioaa 
feeling  gained  the  mastery  of  his  naturally  modest,  generoos 
nind  ;  and  dreeding  now  not  the  danger  and  loss  of  his  friend* 
he  felt  an  exquisite  apprehension  that  lie  would  succeed  ; — and 
be  felt,  too,  that  he  could  not  see  without  anguish  TAllegre's 
Riccess.  He  almost  regretted  he  had  not  undertaken  the 
project  himself;  for,  afler  all,  they  were  two  when  they  met 
tiie  fair  GhibelUne  in  Florence ;  and  if  she  smiled,  it  might  ar- 
well  have  been  oniwnuoB  hii  mon  eo^4naeompmimif- 


bead,  and  a  beautiAil  young  face,  lit  by  tbe  moon,  which  now 
rode  in  her  glory  opposite  to  the  old  tower,  pened  front  Iba 
•pened  lattice. 

"The  bait  hath  taken,"  chuckled  the  Gascon,  joyfally  ;  "and 
now  for  a  speech  as  touching  as  my  Ecmg  !" 

"  Who  ia  it  ^at  throweth  away  such  choice  music  on  tbe 
mountain's  top,  and  at  sucli  an  hour  as  ibis  ?"  said  a  silreiy, 
playful  voice.  "  Methinks  for  a  silent,  uncomplaining  lorer, 
as  his  song  would  give  him  to  be,  hesingeth  aomewhst  lustily!" 

"  Lady  I"  replied  the  Gascon,  in  a  passionate  tone,  and  witb 
theatrical  gestures  to  suit ;  "  oh,  lady  I  fatter  and  brighter  than 
tbe  moon  that  discloses  thy  peerless  charms  to  thine  adorer,  I 
am  he,  the  Conduttiero  of  Florence,  who  months  ago  was 
blessed  with  the  glances  of  thy  dark  eyes,  when  thou  cacoest 
—a  brighter  jewel  than  any  he  could  sell — from  the  old  jewel- 
ler's shop  in  the  street  of  the  goldsmiths  ;  and  who  never — 
no,  never  since  that  moment — (the  impudent  lying  rogue  had 
made  love  to  twenty,  maids,  wives,  or  widows,  of  all  degrees, 
hen  contnle,  since  then  !; — never  hath  ceased  to  think  of  thee, 
and  to  sigh  for  the  moment  when  he  might  see  those  dear  eyes 
tgnin,  and  hear  thee  speak,  as  now  be  doth !" 

"  Didst  buy  that  speech,  Messer  Condoltiero,  witb  thy 
song  ?"  said  the  hadj  of  Roccadura,  "  or  is  it  the  Bentimeitf 
of  thy  heart  V 

"  or  my  heart  of  hearts,  fair  lad^ !"  replied  the  Gascon ; 
but  prithee  let  me  in  thy  bower  ? — allow  me  nearer  approach, 
that  at  thy  feet  I  may  pour  out  my  adoration — my  love  ?" 

"  Methinks  one  of  thy  calling,  and  in  the  service  that  thoQ 
art,  would  not  be  welcome  in  my  father's  castle,"  said  ihe  lady. 

"Thy  father  need  not  know  love's  visit,"  said  TA-llegre: 
"  are  not  all  asleep  in  the  castle  V 

"  All  fast  asleep  ["  replied  Giuliva. 

"  Then,  oh  beautiful  lady  '.  give  me  but  the  end  of  a  little 
cord,  and  I  will  climb  those  walls,  and  be  in  at  thy  window  in 
a  moment!" 

"They  say  mystery  adds  to  love's  sweetness!"  said  tbe 
young  Ghibelline,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  momenta. 

"  By  Saint  Denis !  an  apt  scholar '.  she  pants  to  receive  me 
in  her  arms !"  thought  I'Allegre ;  and  then  addressing  her,  be 
added — 

**  Of  a  certainty  it  doth,  most  lovely,  loving  maiden ;  but 
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tbe  night  wears  on,  and  I  am  dying  to  kiss  tfiat  lily  hand ! — only 
lower  me  a  cord — a  little  coil  of  rope,  and  I-«" 

^'  But,  alas !  I  have  no  rope,"  said  Giuliva. 

*^  Then  knot  the  silken  curtains  of  thy  bed-  they  will  be 
long  enough  to  reach  me— and  strong  enough*  if  they  be 
woven  in  Florence." 

^'Long  enough  they  are,  and  strong,'*  replied  the  lady; 
^'but  dosi  think  me  Hercules'  daughter,  to  suppose  that  I 
fihould  be  strong  enough  to  pull  up  a  portly  warrior,  in  a  heavy 
iron  jacket,  like  thee,  as  I  should  a  bucket  from  a  well  ?"  / 

**  Thou  hast  but  to  make  thine  end  fast  to  the  frame  of  thy 
lattice,  and  that  will  do  without  thy  labour,  sweet  lady  !  but| 
4in  thou  lov^e  me,  make  haste,  for  my  heart  is  beating  as  loudly 
«a  that  old  bell  that  just  told  me  it  was  midnight !" 

^'  Thou  hast  too  humble  a  sense  of  thy  merits,"  said  Giuliva, 
after  another  pause :  ^^  and  how  canst  tliou  doubt  of  the  love 
of  one  who  can  even  contemplate  so  bold  and  so  naughty  an 
exploit  I  Why,  what  dost  think  thy  fair  dames  of  Florence 
would  say  if  they  heard  of  a  baron's  daughter  smuggling  a 
lover  into  her  fatber*s  castle  at  the  dead  of  night  in  this  guise^ 
by  dangling  him  at  her  bed- curtains — oh,  shocking !" 

"  All  is  permitted  to  love — to  young  and  passionate  love !" 
said  the  Gascon  ;  ^'  and  from  the  moment  that  I  have  sighed 
my  soul  at  thy  feet,  1  will  never  cease  to  love  thee !" 

^^  Ay !  thou  will  swear  as  much  as  that  ?  Wilt  swear,  that 
when  1  have  been  so  naughty,  thou  wilt  not  do,  as  'tis  said  men 
are  wont  to  do— wilt  never  cease  to  love  me  I" 

*^  Lady,  I  do  swear  it !"  said  the  Gascon,  taking  in  vain  the 
names  of  several  very  respectable  saints. 

^*  Well,  then,  wait  thee  awhile,  and  I  will  go  prepare  love's 
ladder  l"  and  Giuliva  quitted  the  window,  and  went  into  her 
room. 

^^  By  all  my  past  successes !  and  1  have  not  been  a  backward 
or  unlucky  lover,"  mused  the  delighted  I'AUegre,  when  she 
was  gone :  ^'  I  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  carry  this 
choice  fortress  so  soon — with  the  first — the  very  first  coup-de- 
main  1.  And  so  young — and  ought  to  be  so  innocent — and  so 
lofty  of  lineage,  and  hitherto  so  pure  of  fame !  By  my  stars  I 
I  am  wonder-struck !  but  there  is  no  teHing  to  what  lengths 
woman  will  go  for  love.  J  shall  make  yon  starch  English* 
man^s  heart  burst  with  envy  when  I  show  him  all  my  triumph." 

H«  was  led  to  these  musings  for  some  time.  The  Ladf 
Giuliva  returned  not  to  the  window.  He  walked  impatiently 
up  and  down,  and  at  last  began  to  reproach  himself  for  having 


icomrades.  But  at  this  moment  tho  fair  Ghibelline  came  to  An 
casement  laade<l  willi  thetbick  silk  curtaina  of  her  bed,  wbicli 
«he  haj  tied  together  with  great  skill. 

"  Wh«t  art  doing  there,  Messer  Condotliero  ?"  said  ahs  in 
d  tone  of  alarm,  "  with  that  naughiy  Bword  7 — put  it  up — put 
it  up — the  sight  likes  me  not  I"  and  then  ehe  added  in  her  inoBt 
f>tayriit  manner,  <'  Wouldst  carve  the  moon  with  it,  or  kiU  mli 
those  lililc  lizarda  that  are  creeping  nlonii  in  moonshine  ?" 

"  Beautiful  idol  of  my  lieart !"  Eald  I'Allcgre,  sheathing  hia 
heavy  broad-uword,  "  i  was  only  exercising  my  arm  to  stilt  my 
heart  si>  impatient  at  thy  ahsenee !  But  thou  art  here  at  last  i 
ihronr  down  the  eilk,  and  in  s  moment  I  wiH  boi  qt  thy  dear 
ieet!" 

"  Giuliva,  U'ho  had  semred  the  end  of  the  curtains,  threir 
(hem  down.  Their  united  lengths  nearly  readied  the  ground ; 
and  ihe  Gascon,  with  a  rtsn^onable  enough  inquiry  (consideriag 
he  was  lo  trust  his  neck  to  them),  as  tu  whether  alie  bad  tiejl 
tfacm  ti^'ht,  caught  hold  of  lhem,and  placing  hia  feet  in  (heio- 
terslices  of  the  rough  old  wall,  began  his  adventurous  asoent. 

When  Sir  Robert,  who  had  been  walching  from  thebusbet 
below,  and  for  some  time  smiling  over  the  idea  that  the  Gascon 
would  be  disappointed  and  return  crest  fallen,  saw  him  thus 
,  triumphantly  climbing  up  lo  the  lady's  bower,  where  she  stood 
ezpecling  him,  and  evidently  cnc»urnL<ing  him  in  his  eomewbat 
diffi(;ult  labour,  he  almost  gnashed  hia  leetb  with  spite^h* 
could  not  help  saying  aloud,  '^  Oh  woman,  woman !  who  shall 
depend  on  thee,  when  one  so  younir  and  noble  does  deeds  Ilka 
Ihese  !  resigning  licr  honour,  and  pLTJllingeven  her  father's  life, 
for  a  stranger — a  saucy  faced  sallant  like  I'Allcgre!" 

But  the  happy  Gascon,  the  while,  had  g:iined  the  high  lattios 
, — had  leaped  into  her  chamber,  and  was  now  at  the  Ladj 
Giuliva's  feet  delivering  the  very  best  love-speeoh  be  bad  ever 
(Bade. 

"  Thank  Heaven  t  I  have  ihce  safe !  But  prithee  rise,  moat 
gallant  sir,  who  riskcst  neck  and  limb  for  an  undeserving  lai^, 
as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  breaking  them — there, 
viae !  such  an  attitude  i>ecomea  not  so  irresislihle  a  lover  aa 
tJion  art — and,  for  the  Madnnna'i  sake  I  speak  thy  tender 
•peech  less  loudly,  and  make  less  noise  in  kissing  my  hwtdl" 
Mid  ihc  Skir  Giuliv«,  wbo  almost  laughed  at  she  ^N)k«- 


Ij'Allegre  fose,  and  would  baYe  eaii>raeecl  In  Oagay^twfci 
suatreas ;  but  GiuUva«  wkh  the  activity  of  a  fairy,  escaped  himt 
mod  going  to  tbe  chamber  door,  whispered — ^^  Nat  here  I  net 
here  I  Messer  I — ^my  nurae  might  wake  and  intrude.  Up  these 
•taira  I  have  a  more  convenient  trysting-place-^a  bower  for 
love,  where  no  feet  ever  enter  save  miner*  and  she  playfully 
1>eckoned  to  TAUegre,  who  hastily  followed  her  on  tiptoe. 

Keeping  always  far  in  advance  of  him,  and  gliding  with  ease 
<aiid  speed  over  the  rough  stone  steps  of  a  dark  staircaaei  while 
her  ardent  swain,  less  familiar  with  its  mysteries,  bruised  hia 
Bhins  at  almost  every  step  he  took,  she  stepped  at  last  before  a 
low  door. 

The  moonlight  esltered  here  from  the  head  of  the  staircase^ 
which  terminated  a  Iktie  higher  up  under  the  battlements  of 
the  tower ;  and  as  the  lady  threw  open  the  door,  he  saw  a  low 
narrow  room  that  might  be  secret  enough,  but  was  by  no  meana 
no  coaifortable  as  the  apartment  they  had  quitted.  Gfuliva 
«tood  on  the  threshold  and  again  beckoned  with  her  pretty 
little  hand.  With  eagerness  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
"entered  with  her. 

«<Let  me  listen  that  all  is  still  I"  said  his  fair  conductreM^ 
again  evading  his  embrace,  and  gliding  back  to  the  door#^ 
*which  the  next  instant  she  closed  upon  him  with  a  clap  -hke 
thunder — a  starttihg  music  which  the  astounded  Condottiero 
beard  the  next  instant,  and  before  he  could  reach  the  door, 
followed  by  the  still  more  alarming  sounds  of  bolts  and  baii 
dattering  without.  \ 

**  Ah  !  what  means  this  ? — ^gentle  lady,  dost  Sport  With  raa  ? 
^— or  am  I,  curses  on  my  folly !  indeed  caught  as  ia  a  trap  V^ 
cried  he. 

A  most  hearty  peal  of  laughter  was  for  some  tinre  his  onljr 
reply  ;  and  then  the  fair  GiuUva,  putting  her  provoking  face  to 
an  iron  grated,  narrow  window,  by  the  toide  of  the  w<eli*secured 
^OOT,  addressed  him  in  this  consolatory  language  ':-^ 

*^  Ay !  caught ! — caaght  in  the  trap  of  thine  own  egregiooi 
tanity !  A  prisoner  in  the  castle  that  no  doubt  thoucoontedst  op 
betrayingOo  thy  masters,  the  dirty  Florentine  burghers!*' 

«'  Nay,  lady  fair !  thou  canst  not  mean  what  thou  sayest  U* 
it  was  love  for  thee  that  brought  me  hiCfaer,  and  made  me  pesil 
limbs  and  life,  and^4».** 

**  Art  thou  wont  to  carry  an  army  with  thee,  when  thou 
goeat  a  wooing  ?  and  was  it  to  witness  thy  love  for  me  that 
those  steel-clad  soldiers,  that  are  hidden  th<vein  the  bushes  like 
wbbeni  as  they  are»  cmaaeeli  tlie  wnr  fien  Flerence  to  Boeoir 
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now  I  bad  to  learn  the  hatred  of  the  republicanB  to  my  doUs 
•ir«i  and  the  infamoiU  treachery  to  which  they  can  resort  againat 
their  BUperiors.  1  watched  tby  approach,  aod  though  I  could 
not  have  coDceived  thy  presumptiioUB  plan,  I  no  sooner  saw  tlij 
node  or  attack,  than  I  at  once  understood  its  object,  and  made 
K  plan  of  mine  own.  Vain,  confident  idiot  that  thou  art  I  to 
be  thus  entrapped  by  a  girl  like  ine." 

"  A  thousand  curses  on  thy  treachery !"  cried  I'AUegre,  who 
now  beat  bis  foreljead  and  walked  up  and  down  the  cell,  in  a 
■tale  little  short  of  madness. 

"  Who  talks  of  treachery!"  continued  the  Lady  Giulira: 
"  doth  it  become  thee,  thou  false  loon  and  no  knight ! — thou 
who  couDtedst  on  tny  diabonour,  and  by  my  lere  to  betray  m/ 
iatber,  my  brother,  the  fortress  of  my  ancestors,  that  no  [(m 
could  ever  lake?  Oh  fool!  fool!  and  could  thy  malchlea 
vanity  so  blind  thee, — couldst  thou  really  flatter  thyself  with 
■uch  success, — and  such  infamy  on  my  part  for  love  of  thee, — 
aatnnger,  an  adfenturer,  a  hired  cut-tbroat,  in  the  pay  of  the 
plebeian  Florentines? — ay,  blush  and  bide  thy  recreant  head  I" 

*'  Thou  falser  one  than  Delilah,"  said  the  exquisitely  nior- 
tifled  Condottiero, "  did  not  thine  eyes  dwell  on  me  with  admi- 
ration in  the  streets  of  Florence,  and — " 

"  On  thee,  thou  inefikble  coxcomb  !"  interrupted  the  lady  i 
"  in  sooth,  I  would  not  have  looked  twice  on  so  swart  and  iti- 
&voured  and  swaggering  a  lout  1  No !  I  looked,  and  I  will 
ny  it,  with  pleasure  on  thy  blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  and  modeM 
comrade!  I  laughed  in  contempt  at  tby  forwardness  and 
insolence.  J  admired  Au  diSerent  demeanour  as  much  as  I 
did  his  superior  person  ;  and  if  it  be  any  consolation  for  thee 
to  know  it, — I  tell  thee  that  I  felt  a  joy  in  my  heart  when  I 
discovered  that  it  was  not  be  I  entrapped  and  secured  for  my 
father's  vengeance,  but  thou  I  I  tell  thee,  I  wonld  see  him  again, 
—see  him  in  goodwill  and  friendliness,  with  as  much  pleasure 
U I  shsll  see  thee  banged  like  a  dog  from  my  ancestral  turrets. 
I  could  have  broken  thy  stnpid  neck  when  thou  wast  dangling  in 
the  air  under  my  window;  but  I  preferred  giving  (bee  into  the 
hands  of  my  father,  who  will  treat  with  thee  to-morrow  mors, 
for  I  will  not  now  disturb  his  rest  for  a  paltry  wretch  like  thee  [" 

"  I  had  better  face  the  foul  fiend  hiouelf  than  this  fiena 
'  Baron  of  Roccadura,"  thought  i'Allegre:  "he  will  be  fbr 
^rilliog  me  00  his  gridirra,  ts  be  did  the  FltnnBliiMB  ;*' and  thw 


•MresBing  th«  ladj  in  the  most  dejected  tone,  he  iuppBeitei 
ahe  would  not  be  so  craeL 

^  And  what  fate  was  in j  father,  my  brother,  to  espect  from 
ti^e  and  thine  and  the  treacherous  Florentines  V*  replied 
Oiuliva.  **'  But  good  night !  I  wish  thee  joy  of  thy  trysting* 
place,  and  a  good  sleep  on  the  stony  pavement  of  love's  bowery 
and  pleasant  dreams !    Again,  good  night  V* 

She  began  to  descend  the  steps,  but  presently  retumed» 
kughing  most  heartily,  and  again  spoke  to  her  furious,  mortified 
prisoner. 

<^  Thou  wilt  remember  thine  oath — ^Ibou  wilt  never  cease  to 
love  me — never  I  never  I"  said  she ;  and  renewing  her  laughtery 
she  then  ran  down  the  dark  staircase,  regained  her  chamber^ 
and  placed  herself  at  the  lattice  to  see  what  the  ambushed 
warriors  might  do. 

For  half  an  hour-^for  an  hour,  Sir  Robert  and  the  rest  of 
the  Condottiero  waited  with  tolerable  patience,  only  looking  up 
now  and  then  from  the  bushes  at  the  old  castle,  where  the  light 
continued  to  glimmer  from  the  southern  tower,  but  then  they 
began  to  be  a- weary. 

^*  By  Saint  Anthony,  who  loved  a  ptg  V*  said  one  of  ih% 
soldiers,  who  all  perfectly  understood  the  manoeuvres  abovebeadi 
and  the  scaling  of  the  wall  by  PAllegre,  and  to  what  it  was  to 
lead,-^^^  by  Saint  Anthony !  and  metbihks  our  captain  thera 
spends  too  much  time,  making  love  to  the  Italian  !" 

**  Ay !  it  may  be  all  pleasant  enough  to  him  ;  but  curse  me 
if 'tis  very  agreeable  to  us  to  be  crouching  here,  holding  a  candle 
to  his  amours  by  the  light  of  the  moon !"  said  another ;  *^  he 
ought  to  have  opened  a  postern-gate  to  us  ere  this  !" 

<*  In  good  truth  and  the  adventurous  Gascon  doth  somewhat 
tarry !"  said  one  of  the  superior  officers,  addressing  the  English 
knight.  , 

Sir  Robert  thought  so  too ;  but  an  apprehension  he  now 
began  to  feel,  that  his  friend  had  not  only  not  met  the  success 
he  counted  on,  but  might  be  in  jeopardy,  was  certainly  rendered 
less  acute  and  painful  to  him  by  his  inward  satisfaction  that 
I'AlIegre  should  have  been  defeated  in  an  enterprise  that  would 
have  thwarted  his  own  happiness — his  love ;  for,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  Gascon  had  entered  the  Lady  Giuliva's  bower,  the 
vie»ence  of  his  feelings  did  not  permit  him  to  doubt  that  they 
really  originated  in  love.  He  had  however  his  duty  to  perform 
as  oommander  of  the  expedition.  He  said  something  to  give 
patience  to  his  troops,  and  let  another  irksome  half- hour  pass 
away.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  was  no  longer  possible 


I'All^e,  and  wb«t  was  paeui^  tberetn. 

TIm  tadjt  who  wu  keeping  h«r  IodbIj  watch,  saw  thw 
fUlowf  climb  up  (hs  hill  and  crouch  luider  the  old  walls,  Sh« 
then  opened  her  laltice  and  addressed  iheni. 

'*Gcihacb,  cowardly  varlata!"  laid  aha ;."  your  traacb«ronB 
tttptain  hai  beea  entraf^ted  by  me,  and  ie  now  loy  prrBoner  in 
a  dungeon,  from  which  you  have  no  power  to  save  him.  Go 
backl  and  tell  your  lurking  comrades  there  thai  (he  lady 
Oiuliva,  in  the  name  o(  her  father  the  Baron  of  Roccadnra^ 
■corna  their  aiia  and  dehea  tbetr  arma."' 

The  Condottierl,  as  if  pani^-slruck  by  what  bad  befalfen  on* 
of  their  favourite  leaders,  and  by  the  manner  and  tone  of  K 
woman,  ran  down  (he  mountain's  side  to  do  her  bidding  ;  and 
oo  their  departure  Giuliva  went  and  roused  her  father  and 
krother,  and  informed  them  of  all  that  had  happened.  Their 
admiration  at  her  presence  of  mind  and  skill  was  only  equalled 
by  their  wratb  against  the  preaiimptuoua  I'Allegre,  whom  the; 
wouldhaveput  to  death  at  once  if  it  bad  not  been  for  her  repre- 
aentations.     But  return  we  lo  the  Condottieri. 

No  sooner  had  Sir  Robert  received  tlie  half-expected  inldli* 
(enco,  than,  to  do  his  dnty  by  his  employers,  or  to  hare  the 
appearance  of  doin^r  it,  and  all  that  could  ho  done  against 
Roccadura,  whose  position  he  found  quite  as  strong  as  it  bad 
been  reported  to  be,  he  despatched  the  mass  of  his  men  to  Imn^ 
the  heavy  besiegini;  engines  up  the  mountain  by  the  road, 
while  he  prepared  to  secure  with  the  rest  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mount  unider  the  castle  walls. 

Before  the  hatteiing-rams  and  otlier  heavy  and  awkward 
machines  could  be  brought  up  the  steep  road,  which  in  many 
places  was  no  road  at  all,  but  an  abraded  water-course,  through 
which,  in  the  rainy  season  of  the  year,  the  mountain  torrenta 
deacended  impetuously  towards  the  Vat  d'Arno,  the  day  began 
to  dawn,  and  the  sun  bad  risen  over  the  eaatem  Apennines^. 
and  illuminated  all  the  romantio  scene,  as  Sir  Robert  drew  out 
Us  hostile  array  before  the  old  castle,  which  was  sammoned  by 
a  herald  to  surrender  to  the  Florentine  Republic. 

Within  the  froWning  old  castle  every  thing  bad  remained  in 
perfect  atilinesa  until  that  summons,  only  a  few  men  being  seen 
BOW  and  then  peeping  over  the  bat^ements  at  the  Condottieri ; 
btit  as  the  herald  finished  his  last  flourish,  the  fierce  old  BairoiL 
•f  Roecadun  and  his  aon,  and  a  host  of  vassala  in  aimoiir,  tp- 
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{reared  af  the  summit  of  the  southern  tower  with  the  captiTO 
Craseon,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  trembling  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

This  was  an  interesting  moment,  and  the  fierce  Ghibelline's 
qieech  deserved  the  silence  it  met  with.  The  speech  was  very 
short. 

^^  This  is  my  answer,"  said  be,  pointing  to  TAllegre,  who 
felt  an  uneasy  sensation  about  his  neck  as  the  baron  spoke : 
*^  I  will  bang  this  villain  of  yours  from  the  top  of  this  tower  if 
you  do  not  instantly  break  up  from  Roccadura  and  return  to 
your  tradesmen  of  Florence!" 

Sir  Robert,  as  commander  of  the  expedition,  found- himself 
in  a  very  awkward  dilemma.  After  some  minutes  of  reflection^ 
he  advanced  in  front  of  his  men,  and  said  aloud — 

''  Think  what  thou  dost,  my  Lord  o^  Roccadura !  Such  a 
deed  will  bring  down  death  on  the  head  of  thee  and  all  of  thine, 
when  wc  storm  thy  castle!" 

^*  Storm  Roccadura  1"  replied  the  baron  with  a  laugh : 
^*  when  thou  dost,  'tis  well !  But  thou  canst  force  no  entrance 
here,  and  thou  knowest  it :-— for, see  I  therock  round  my  castle 
walls  scarcely  allows  thee  breadth  enough  to  place  thy  stupid 
engines — thou  never  canst  work  them  where  they  are !" 

Now  all  this  was  perfectly  true.  Indeed  Sir  Robert  saw  his 
instruments  of  attack,  many  of  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
get  up  the  mountain  at  all,  so  badly  placed  that  they  seemed 
every  moment  on  the  point  of  making  a  precipitous  retreat  down 
the  steep  and  slippery  rocks.  He  could  not,  however,  give  up 
the  business  at  once  ;  and  he  added  to  the  Ghibelline*— 

'^  Then  will  I  beleaguer  thee,  until  famine  forces  thee  to 
surrender ;  and  then,  if  thou  hurtest  but  a  hair  of  my  fellow- 
fioldier's  head,  I  will  hang  thee  from  the  battlemeotfl  where 
Ihou  standest!" 

Another  loud  laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  all  those  on  the 
southern  tower  except  T Allegre,  who,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  was  in  a  very  serious  mood,  was  for  some  Inoments 
the  only  answer  the  Condottieri  received.  Then  the  baron  said-— 

**'  The  magazines  of  my  castle  could  furnish  daily,  and  for  a 
whole  year  at  leasts  a  hundred  such  lepasts.  as  aVe  eaten  by 
any  one  of  thy  parsimonious  burghers  of  Florence  1  Wouldst 
pitch  thy  tent  a  year  on  this  mountain-top  ?— >But^  by  Heaven ! 
thou  shah  not  hinder  our  egress  a  day — another  hour!  Nay  i 
an'  thou  departest  not  forthwith,  with  thy  hungry  ruffians  at 
thy  heels,  I  will  do-  something  worse  than*  hanging  to  this 
window-sealer  V* 
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dvril  ia  in  thw  caetle,  and  in  sTery  one  about  it, — and  if  IhaO' 
•tafflX,  and  I  am  roasted  to  t,  cinder,  Koocadurs  will  Derar  b* 
liken  1" 

**  Well  1"  aaid  Sir  Robert,  "  if  the  baron  will  restore  tbest. 
ny  gallant  comrade,  to  liberty,  ws  will  forthwith  canry  oar 
•naa  elM  where." 

'''Tia  not  for  thee  to  make  but  to  receive  conditioDa," 
Mplied  the  old  Ghibelline,  "  and  I  have  tba  intenlion  of  re- 
taining my  eaptive  for  another  oceenon :  I  will  hang  bim,  or. 
u  I  aaid  before,  do  worse  bj  him  an'  thou  departeat  not." 

"  A  dungeon  ia  better  than  death,"  cried  TAIIegre  :  "  better 
timee  will  come  for  >  man  of  my  merita ;  but  prithee.  Sir 
Robert,  by  the  low  thou  beareat  me,  break  ap  hence  I  Think 
of  the  gridiron,  dear  Sir  Robert  1" 

*'  We  will  not  have  our  gay  captain  aacrificed  I"  exc}alaied 
nany  of  the  Condoltieri.     "  Let  us  depart  1" 

Sir  Robert  felt  nothing  was  to  l»e  done  but  this,  and  meking 
■omething  like  a  atipult^on  witb  the  fierce  baron,  that  Iw 
would  at  least  treat  liil  priaoner  leniently  until  such  times  » 
hia  ransom  might  be  procured,  or  peace  made  with  the  Flo- 
rentine  Republic,  he  gave  the  word  of  commanO,  which  wa« 
■peedily  c^ieyed  by  the  troops,  who  began  to  lower  their  batter- 
ing and  other  engioes  down  the  mountain,  or  (o  betake  tbeiB- 
■etves  to  the  road. 

The  English  knight  took  a  kind  farewell  of  the  Gascon,  and 
WU  turning  away  from  the caatle,  nhen  the  Lady  Giullva,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  watching  him  from  among  the  crowd 
on  the  tower,  ataid  hia  steps  by  saying — 
.  "I  will  be  thy  guarantee,  Ibou  lender-hearted  knight!  that 
tiiy  comrade  here,  rogue  as  he  is,  be  well  treated.  Ay  I  he 
shall  keep  his  guitar  with  him,  and  sing  away  in  his  cell  hew 
like  a  blackbird  in  its  cage,  and  as  many  love-songs  as  he 
diooaee :  though  maugre  be  hath  sworn  to  love  me  ever,  I 
cannot  promise  to  listen  to  them." 

At  the  sounds  of  Ihat  silvery,  playful  voice,  Sir  Robert 
looked  up :  the  lady  bad  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  baCtle- 
nents  of  the  tower,  and  he  saw  again  that  lovely,  youthful  face*. 
asd  those  peculiar  eye^wbich  bad  ao  fascinated  him,  thongh- 
they  had  given  him  none  of  the  confidence  of  I'Allegre.  He 
stood  for  aome  time  riveted  to  the  spot :  every  other  object  on. 
•arth  diBapj>eared  from  hia  eyea, — every  other  tkou^it,  ovtry. 
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ftilittf  of  mordfieatioii  at  hm  want  of  aoecasi  lo  the  ex| 
iatrasted  to  him,  abeented  itself  from  bis  mind ;  and  he  only 
gated,  and  loved,  and  fancied,  that  could  he  hat  see  the  la«^ 
once,  only  once  a  day,  even  at  aa  great  a  diatance  as  now  he 
■aw  her,  he  would  prefer  F  Allegro's  captivity  to  his  own  liberty. 
For  some  time  he  could  not  reply  to  Giuliva's  speech,  whiokf 
though  mocking  to  the  Gascon,  was  meant  in  kindness  to  his- 
handsomer  friend,  and  expressed  her  real  intention  to  procure 
lenient  treatment  for  the  prisoner  she  had  made.     Even  when- 
Sir  Robert  did  speak,. his  words  were  confused,  and  contained 
no  intelligible  sentiment,  save  that  mercy  became  the  fair,  and 
that  his  arm  should  ever  be  at  the  service  of  the  gentle,  gene* 
roua  being  who  would  eartend  it  to  his  comrade.     With  a 
modest  salutation  and  a  last  look,,  that  though  he  was  perhaps- 
unconscious  of  its  eloquence,  spoke  more  than  words  to  the 
young  Gbibelline's  heart,  he  then  foHowed  his  men,  but  fre* 
quently,  and  even  after  every  body  had  disappeared  from,  the- 
walls,  he  turned  his  head  as  he  descended  the  mountain^, 
towards  the  Castle  of  Roccadura,  which  he  had  not  only  failed 
in  taking,  but  bad  left  his  heart  as  much  a  prisoner  in  it  as 
was  his  comrade's  person. 

Sir  Robert's  failure  in  this  difficult  undertaking  did  not 
injure  his  reputation,  nor  prevent  the  Florentines  from  imme« 
diately  employing  him  again.  He  was  met  in  the  Val  d'  Arno^' 
by  a  commissary  of  the  republic,  and  a  reinforoement  of 
several  fresh  lances  of  Condottieri,  with  orders  to  march  at 
once  against  another  Ghibelline  castle  of  somewhat  easier 
access  than  Roccadura.  In  this  second  enterprise  be  was 
fortunate,  nor  did  his  fortune  abandon  him,  until  one  after  the 
other,  all  the  castles  of  the  nobles  on  the  Apennines,  that 
overlooked  and  awed  the  dominions  of  the  Florentine  republic 
were  subdued. 

Left  almost  to  himself,  with  the  wily  burghers  of  Florence 
preventing  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  his  estates,  and  finally 
even  his  descent  from  the  castle  or  the  mountain-top,  the  old 
Ghibelline  Roccadura,  who  still  held  TAllegre  prisoner,  was 
inclined  to  treat,  and  to  be  somewhat  more  courteous  in  his 
parleys  than  he  had  been  on  a  former  occasion.  It  was  but 
fitting  that  he  who  had  performed  the  rest  of  the  service^ 
though  he  had  been  foiled  in  this,  should  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  surrender  of  the  last  of  the  Ghibellines.  The 
handsome  English  knight  was  therefore  despatched  with  the 
eenditions  of  the  Florentines;  and  as  he  comported  himself 
itksVk  aniaUe  manner,  and  even  procured  move  frTourable 


kad  been  treated  quite  aa  mildW,  aod  in  every  way,  a»  the  lad; 
had  promised,  was  liberated  aod  sent  to  Florence  with  Sir 
Robert's  despatches,  and  the  informatioD  that,  with  the  kind 
pennissioD  of  bis  employeis,  be  should  in  a  fev  ^Kya  mak« 
the  young  Gbibelline  hiB  wife. 


(^em  Uotgu.  in  the  Dutchj  of  Ronupia  :  tii«j  obtuned  tbair  objnct 
b/  ■  ipalam  of  moit  atiucJooi  tnd  porfidioai  policy,  the  lattor  h>- 
Teigking  uid  murdering  the  prindpu  feudal  lordi  of  tbe  tamtarj. 
Cecw  Borgia  wu  (imported  in  thaia  ati^anion*  b;  Louis  SH.  of 

The  pope  died  two  yeut  Uter  of  poiMn,  nkid)  lie  bad  deetined  for 
another,  and  hie  death  inTolved  the  ruin  of  Cnnr  Botgia,  who  tenoi- 
nated  hii  flagitioui  life  in  a  field  of  battle  ia  Spain. 

[A.  D.  1501.]  Loui*  Xn.  in*aded  Naples,  and  m  iniqniton*  allt- 
MWa  wa«  formed  between  him  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragoo  (who  had 
anpiged  to  defwd  Naplee),  for  the  petition  of  that  kingdom.  Fred- 
•Ho  of  Naplee  threw  himaalf  on  the  generoaity  of  Loaia,  who  Mai|fiwd 
him  the  Dulcby  of  Anjou.  Hie  eldeet  eon  wai  lent  priaonnt  to  Spain, 
•nd  the  Arragoneie  djnaatj  of  Naplee  ceaeed  to  reign. 

[A.  D.  1503, 1503.]  The  French  and  Spaniards  quarrelled  otot  th« 
•poit.  The  French  wera  completel;  defeated  at  Cerignola,  and  on  th* 
Garigliano. 

[A.  D.  1506.]  FepeJnlinan.  annexed  Belagna  and  Pemgia  to  thr 
^pal  dtuninion. 

rA.  D.  1509.]    Pita  wai  finally  njbiugated  bj  the  Florentine*. 

Tha  celebrated  league  of  Cambray  naTing  been  formed  bj  the  popOi 
the  emperor,  and  tha  Kinn  of  Franco  and  Spain,  agaioat  Venice,  that 
lerritorywu  invaded  by  Louia  XII.,  who  totallj  donated  the  VenMian 
army  at  Aignadello.  The  repnblio  made  peace  wilh  the  pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  ud  tha  Empsror  Maximilian  waa  dieeomfitad  before 
Fadua. 

[A.  D.  1511,  1511]  The  pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  made  war  on 
Louia,  but  were  defeated  at  Rarenna  by  the  gallant  Gaiton  de  Foil, 
who  wai  killsd  in  the  battle.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  joined  the 
league  aiirainit  the  French,  who  were  expelled  from  Italj  ;  and  Maxi- 
milian Sfona  obtained  poHeeuon  of  the  Dulcbj  of  Milan. 

Leo  X  wa«  electad  pope,  and  his  family  (the  Medici)  m 
npremacj  at  Florence. 

[A.D.  1513—1517.]  The  French  were  defeated  at  Norara  by  the 
SwIm.    Peace  \rai  conolnded  between  Louia  and  the  pope. 

The  French  anin  obtained  poHesiion  of  Milan. 

Tlia  treaty  of  Noron,  between  Francis  1.  and  Charin,  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  pacification  between  tte  emperor  and  Venice,  gave 
general  peace  to  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1521.]  The  pope  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  confederated 
against  the  French,  and  drove  them  from  the  Milanese. 

[A.  D.  1534.]  Adrian  Vl.  succeeded  Leo,  and  within  two  yean  was 
•ncceeded  by  Clement  VII.  of  the  Medici  family. 

[A,  D.  1526.]  The  French,  after  sugUining  a  variety  of  reverses  in 
Lombardy,  were  completely  beaten  at  Pavia,  where  Francis  Lwaa 
nads  prisoner. 

[A.  D.  1537.]  Tha  pope,  Florenoa,  and  Venice,  confedeivted'With 
Francis  to  drive  the  emperor's  foroes  &am  Italy,  and  replace  Sfom  in 


{A.  D,  1U8 J    Rome  wu  sacked  by  tht  imparialifta,  and  the  pop* 


■iiad  it,  aucli  violsiit  >Dd  tluming  remonatruices  from  the  citueou  of 
the  upital  liiUowDd  the  bare  ramour  of  hii  intentiaiif,  that  In  wu 
imdacad  to  denj  that  be  ti»d  eter  eaI«rtuDed  Uiem. 

[A.  D.  I5S3.]  "  lo  the  Milaneu  dutcby,  the  Italian  inqnioition  wm 
already  eetabliBhed ;  but  it*  opentiani  did  not  satisfy  the  leleDlleaa  and 
gloomy  aflYerity  of  PMIip  U.  mud  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pop*, 
which  aathorized  the  remodelling  of  that  tribunal  on  thi  Spanish  plan. 
The  people  howeTer  prepared  to  redel  Iho  inDOTalion  with  armi  ia 
their  hiods,  and  thair  goTemor,  ths  Duke  of  Sessa,  lacceeded  in 
dimading  his  BaTereign  from  proHontiDg  the  measure,  before  it  had 
produced  the  lame  ecenes  of  commotion  and  bloodtbed  which  had  oe- 
«llIT«d  Btiteen  years  before  it  Saplos."* 

[A.  D.  1571.]  The  Christlin  powent  having  been  induced,  with 
•ome  difficulty,  lo  leaf^e  with  Venice  against  the  infidels,  who  ven 
mt  thii  moment  infesting  the  Ionian  sea  with  a  tremendoua  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  l!fty  galleys,  the  celebrated  battle  af  I^panlo  wu 
bought  near  the  ancient  promontory  ef  Actiuro, — famous  lor  tii«  vic- 
tory obtaioed  by  Augastui  over  Antony,  and  for  the  only  naval  battle, 
■ays  Dalu,  which  erar  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  The  glory  of 
the  victory  of  Lcpanto  was  principallj  due  to  the  Venetians,  but  they 
conid  not  keep  the  loagus  togethor,  or  roip  those  adTsntages  from 
it  which  thoy  ought  to  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  two  yeari  after, 
they  were  fain  to  secure  poaoe  with  the  Turks  by  the  cession  of  Cj^ 
jmii — a  beautiful  kingdom  they  had  obloined  iraudulenlly,  and  now 
lost  ingloriously. 

The  sixleonlb  century,  which  we  introduced  wilh  melancholy  ro- 
flections,  and  have  now  brought  to  a  dote,  was,  however,  for  Hteratue 
ind  the  arts,  the  most  glorious  thai  Italy  has  ever  seen.  In  spite  of 
their  vices  and  coming  misfortunes,  nearly  every  state  bad  its  Pericles; 
«nd  Leo  X.  at  Rome  might  even  represent  Augustus.  As  if  to  cast  a 
balo  of  imperishable  glory  over  her  decline,  men  of  the  highest  genius 
in  every  department  rase  and  flourished  in  numbers  that  astoniab  na. 
One  of  those  great  names  would  have  rendered  the  age  worthy  of  tiM 
-eternal  recollections  of  posterity  ;  an  Arioslo,  a  Tssso,  a  Maebiav^ 
«  Gnieciudini,  a  Raphael,  a  Micbael  Angelo,  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a 
Falladio,  a  Vignols,  irould  of  itself  have  been  title  suffiuent  to  that 
undying  glory  ;  but  tbe  sixleenlh  century  saw  all  tbese  luminariei 
•hining  togethet-,  with  a  boit  of  salellites,  tbit  would  only  be  deenwd 
inferior  planets  by  being  placed  in  immediate  CMnpuiaon  witk  their 
fn*t  ceutemporariei. 

■  Kr.  FvciTaFs  Ottoixaf  lulj. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  FIESCHL 


Ecoo  Tediam  la  maestofla  immenM 

Citt^  eho  al  mar  le  sponde,  il  dono  ai  monti 

Occupa  tutta,  e  tutta  a  cercluo  adoma. 

BvmtnhLu 

Che  le  terra  d' Italia  tutte  pione 
fion  di  tiranni,  ed  an  Marcel  diventa 
Ogni  Tillaii  che  parteggiando  fiene.^ 

Damtb. 


Wbat  traveller  that  has  performed  the  journey  between 
Turin  and  Genoa,  crossing  the  Apennines  that  separate  tht 
rich  plains  of  Piedmont  from  the  two  Riviere  and  the  sea,  but 
remembers  with  undiminishing  delight  the  views  he  caught 
from  the  lofly  pass  of  the  Bocch^tta,  with  a  glimpse  of  ths 
Uue  Mediterranean  (perhaps  his  first  glimpse  of  that  bcautifUI 
classical  sea !)  offering  itself  to  his  eye  in  the  distance  ?  After 
passing  the  little  old  town  and  mountain  fortress  of  Gavi,  with 
its  ruined  fortifications  and  riven  towers,  and  going  through  ihm 
large  village  of  Voltaggio,  the  wayfarer  reaches  the  narrow, 
rough  opening  just  where  the  mountains  are  piled  in  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  confusion,  and  through  this  close  pasi 
as  through  a  loophole,  be  may  gaze  over  a  most  enchanting 
scene. 

The  descent  from  this  pass  is  very  rapid  ;  but  soon  the  steep, 
rough,  lofty  mount  (crowned  by  the  celebrated  batteries  of  the 
Sprone^  and  a  long  continuation  of  towers  and  walls)  sgainst 
which  proud  Genoa  leans  her  shoulders,  offers  itself  to  the  eyet 
with  a  variety  of  mountain  scenery  equal  to  any  in  the  lessee 
Alps.  Watchtowers,  that  perch  on  the  points  and  angles, 
church  spires,  white  villages,  and  country  mansions,  that  rise 
from  the  midst  of  woods  of  chestnut  and  oak,  or  peep  between 
the  boles  and  interstices  of  the  trees,  cattle  and  flocks  grazing 
on  the  flats,  and  goats  that  sound  their  rustic  bells  on  the  cliflb 
above,  clear  waters  which  throw  themselves  down  the  steep 
rocks,  or  babble  along  narrow  deep  valleys— such  are  amopf 
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the  coaoponento  of  tboie  sceaeBy  aod  the  ap|iBoach  to  GeMvm 
la  Superba  I* 

At  the  foot  oftbe  Bocchetta,  the  Val  di  Poloe?era  winds  round 
the  roots  of  the  mountains  that  shut  in  the  magnificent  citf. 
This  valley  is  exceedingly  populous  :  village  succeeds  to  villago 
with  little  intermission ;  the  number  of  old  villas  and  country 
houses,  all  fantastically  painted  on  the  outside,  is  astonishing, 
and  conveys  an  imposing  idea  of  the  former  affluence  and 
splendour  of  the  republic.  But  of  all  the  villages  in  this 
beautiful  valley,  Gampo  Marone  is,  as  it  uxu  at  the  date  of 
our  story,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous.  Here  the  noblest  and 
richest  of  the  patricians  of  Genoa  resided  in  preference,  at  the 
seasons  of  their  viUeggiaiura ;  and  during  the  heats  of  summer 
the  magnificent  maroni,  or  chestnut-trees,  from  which  the  village 
derived  its  name  and  much  of  its  beauty,  retained  a  sylvan 
freshness,  which  was  most  delicious,  compared  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  closely-built  city,  or  the  more  exposed  districts  of 
the  riviere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Genoa. 

The  roost  elegant  of  the  villas  of  Campo  Marone  was  that 
of  Bernardino  Spinola.  It  was  not  situated  in  the  village,  or 
among  the  gray  edifices  that  were  closely  clustered  on  the 
shelving  hill  immediately  above  it,  but  stood  apart,  on  a  higher 
and  lonelier  part  of  the  mountain,  concealed,  except  to  the  eye 
of  one  who  approached  very  near,  by  a  thick  wood.  There 
was  nothing  to  strike  the  vulgar  eye  in  the  exterior  of  this 
building,  for  classical  purity  and  taste  have  an  unobtrusiveness 
and  quietness  about  them  that  only  the  refined  can  appreciate, 
and  that  by  a  slow  and  gentle  process  of  the  mind,  which  par« 
takes  of  nothing  startling,  or  sudden,  or  emphatic.  The  true, 
the  pure,  and  essentially  elegant  in  art  wins  upon  us  by  degrees 
like  the  gentle  breeze  of  evening  ;  it  is  the  false,  the  irregular, 
and  exaggerated  that  strikes  like  the  wind  of  the  tempests 
There  was  scarcely  one  villa  in  or  about  Campo  Marone  but 
with  its  stuccoed  and  bright  painted  front  would  have  been 
preferred  by  the  vulgar  to  that  of  Bernandino  Spinola,  with  its 
simple  marble  fa9ade.  The  eye  of  taste,  however,  could  dweU 
with  calm  delight  on  its  antique  and  Grecian  grace,  and  estimate 
aright  the  arrangement  and  beauty  of  its  interior,  which  was  not 
crowded,  but  occupied  in  just  proportions  by  the  most  exquisite 


*  A  new  road  faai  bMU  made  which  winds  throus^  the  valleys.  Ths 
traveller  DOW  escape!  t!ie  rugsednese  of  the  pan  of^occhetta,  and  loees 
the  beautiful  views.  I  thoidd  always  prefer  ths  old  mountaiA  road, 
which  I  have  twice  taken  on  foot. 
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VOrln  of  art,  from  the  chisd  of  old  Ilellat,  or  the  peneilof  kit 
mcceasor — perhaps  her  ri?al — ^modern  Italy. 

The  Tillay  id  poaition  and  character,  accorded  Id  a  wonderful 
degree  with  the  retiring,  refined  nature  of  its  occupant. 

Bernardino  Spinola  was  connected  with  the  noblest  of  the 
patrician  families  of  Genoa,  and  had  been  left  at  an  early  age 
the  uncontrolled  roaster  of  hioHself  and  of  one  of  thosie  splendid . 
fortunes  which  the  co'uimerce  of  the  enterprising  republic  had 
made  frequent  among  its  subjects.  It  has  been  said  by  a  Qoble 
of  our  own  days  and  our  own  country,  who  bitterly  felt  all  the 
melancholy  truth  of  bis  assertion,  tliat  this  lordship  of  oneself, 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  of  the  young  Genoeset  is 
^*  a  heritage  of  wo,"  and  Bernardino  was  well-nigh  forming 
no  exception  to  the  general  lot. 

With  the  most  ample  means  of  purchasing  every  sensual 
enjoyment,  and  of  making  himself  the  arbiter  of  a  seducing 
society  of  the  young,  the  thoughtless,  the  dissipflUed,  the 
dependent,  he  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  dissipation.  But  the 
▼ery  facility  of  procuring  all  these  enjoyments  caused  them  to 
pall  upon  his  appetite,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  there  was  a 
apring  in  his  mind  which  prevented  bis  carrying  them  to  a 
satiety  which  would  have  ended  in  misanthropy  or  apathy,  and 
that  animated  him  with  loftier  aspirations,  and  to  the  pursuits 
of  those  pleasures  which  gold  could  not  buy,  nor  familiarity 
render  insipid.  He  broke  at  once  the  enfeebled  links  of  the 
spell-chain  that  bad  bound  him,  only  as  the  hunter's  net,  the 
lion  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  renouncing  the  fascinations  of 
the  wine-cup  and  the  midnight  revel,  the  courtezan  and  the  still 
more  dangerous  intrigue,  betook  himself  to  a  life  of  study  and 
travel.  After  having  resided  some  time  in  the  different  univer- 
sities of  Italy,  he  visited  in  succession  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  period  of  the  present  tale,  or  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  end  forty-six,  he  had  but  recently 
returned  from  a  long  and  very  solitary  residence  in  Greece* 
where  his  classical  predilections  had  detained  him,  month  after 
month,  and  whence  he  had  been  only  torn  at  last  by  important 
business  regarding  his  fortune,  which  he  had  led  in  the  hands 
of  trustees*  that  required  his  presence  at  Genoa. 

The  course  of  life  he  had  led — his  studious  and  retired  habits, 
his  long,  lonely  travels,  his  seclusion  in  those  fallen  but  still 
beautiful  regions  where  every  mountain  and  every  vale,  eveiy 
desolated  object  of  antiquity,  nay,  every  stone,  gave  rise  to  a 
deep  feeling — his  abstractions  and  imaginative  indulgings  had 
purified  his  heart  and  refined  his  intellect ;  but  at  the  same  time 


thej  had  indoeed  ■»  cnt  daKcaey  and  Mnttbilitj  that 
QDfiUed  him  to  mix  fn  the  every-day  conceras  of  lile — wUdw 
after  all«  and  unpoetical  as  thej  may  be,  are  concems  io  wiuck 
we  ought  to  take  a  part  and  intereati  in  jitttice  to  that  aocde^ 
of  which  we  form  a  portion,  and  particularly  so,  if,  as  in  Ber- 
aardino^s  ease,  we  enjoy  in  that  society  the  advantages  of  birthf 
distinction,  and  wealth. 

The  friends  who  had  prened  his  return,  expected  that  fwom 
his  posftionv  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  he  had  acquired 
of  the  different  governments  in  Europe,  he  would  actiTely 
engage  himself  in  the  affairs  *of  his  own  country ;  but  he  had 
disqualified  himself  for  the  politics  of  the  Genoese  Bepublicv 
and  for  cramped  and*  confined  Italian  politics  in  general,  bj 
his  contemplations  of  a  higher  order  of  things,  and  by  hm 
adbration  of  some  of  the  great  characters  of  ancient  Crreece 
and  Rome,  compared  to-  whoror  the  public  men  of  his  day  and' 
country  sank  into  puppets.    The  circumstances  of  the  times- 
were  indeed  such  as  might  have  chilled  the  energies  of  a  leas 
susceptible  and  more  ardent  man.    The  artful  game  that  bad 
been  carrying  on  between  the  little  states  of  Italy  was  now 
tiirown  from  the  table  by  the  intervention  of  the  great  nations 
keyond  the  Alps.    Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  disputing 
the  mastery  of  Italy : — ^ihe  hopes  that  might  have  cheered 
many  a  generous  spirit,  of  the  union  and  independence  of  the 
Italians  generaUy,  were  now  blighted ;  and  Bernardino  eouhl 
■ot  interest  himself  much  in  the  chances  of  their  masters,— or 
whether  the  emperor  or  king  obtained  the  supremacy.     More^ 
over,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  humiliating  crisis  had 
been  produced  by  the  public  and  private  vices  of  his  countiy- 
men ; — ^he  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  these  vices  were 
persevered  tn^  and  that  the  whole  coerse  of  public  affain  wa» 
a  tissue  of  crafl  and  dishonour.     Had  k  new  Cola  Rienzi 
arisen,  with  more  virtue  and  consistency  of  character  than  that- 
tribune, — had  a  grand  scheme  been  produced  for  the  relieving^ 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  from  foreign  thraldom,  Bernardino  might 
have  staked  his  fortune  and  life  with  abounding  heart;: — 
though  it  must  be  remarked,  while  bis  imagination  had  fonned 
too  high  a  Utopia,  his  early  and  unfortunate  experience  of  men' 
made  him  doubtful  of  the  engines  with  which  he  would  have  ta 
work,  and  that  he  had   none  of  that  **  youthful  hope,  that 
lively- assurance,  which  is  the  pledge  of  success." 

Asit  was,  with  all  his  talents  and  acquirements,  no  one  was 
less  a  man  of  the  world  than  Bernardino  Spinola,  or  less  calcn^ 
lated  to-  lead  to«thoae  chaogea  in  men  and  measures  that  ha 
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iigked  lbr»  In  Us  more  private  fedingiBy  be  wa«  still  mora 
.  lemote  from  the  worldly  seale.  With  an  ardent  teroperam^t 
and  imagination,  with  a  diapositiQn  to  lofe,  with  the  **  neces- 
ttty  of  loving"  strong  witliin  himt  he  had  formed  to  himself  an 
ideal  idol,  and  worshipping  it,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Platon- 
icism  (which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  perhaps  not  so 
general  in  Italy  as  in  the  fourteenth,  but  which  stiU  obtained 
among  many),  he  bad  shunjied  for  some  years  all  intercourse 
with  any  fair  objects  less  unreal. 

According  to  the  fanciful  philosophy  of  Plato,  in  whose 
study  Bernardino  had  passed  so  many  hours,  '*  Oiu»  souls  ema- 
nate from  God,  and  unto  him  they  return  again.  They  are 
pre-ezistent  to  our  bodies  in  other  worlds.  They  are  more  or 
less  perfect,  and  the  most  perfect  love  those  which  are  most 
perfect  also.  They  are  connected  in  pairs  by  a  predestined 
and  immutable  sympathy ;  without  partaking  of  the  sensual 
perturbations  of  the  body,  they  are  necessitated  to  follow  it 
blindly,  led  by  fatality  or  chancer  for  the  procreation  of  the 
species.  Each  soul  burns  with  the  desire  to  find  its  companion ; 
and  when  they  do  meet  together  in  their  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
their  love  becomes  so  much  the  more  ardent,  belause  the  mat- 
ter by  which  they  are  enclosed  prevents  their  reunion.  On 
these  occasions,  their  pleasures,  their  sufferings,  their  ecstasies 
are  inexpressible  ;  each  endeavours  to  make  itself  known  to 
the  other ;  a  celestial  light  burns  in  the  eyes ;  an  immortal 
beauty  beams  in  the  countenance ;.  the  heart  feels  less  tendency 
to  earth,  and  they  mutually  incite  each  other  to  the  exaltatioa 
and  purification  of  their  virtue.  In  proportion  as  they  love 
each  other,  they  are  liAed  towards  God,  who  is  their  common 
origin  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  feel  the  pains  of  their  exile 
upon  earth,  and  their  captivity  in  matter,  they  desire  to  be 
iireed,  in  order  that  they  may  unite  eternally  in  Heaven.* 

Now  Bernardino,  when  imbued  with  these  notions,  and  with 
the  ardour  and  imaginativeness  of  youth  little  diminished,  had 
seen,  or  fancied  he  had  seen,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  object  of 
this  '^  immutable  sympathy,"  his  soul's  partner.  Already  a 
nun,  the  virgin  spouse  of  God,  their  meeting  and  mingling  on 
earth  with  *^  ecstasies  inexpressible"  must  be  impossible ;  but 
like  Petrarca,  his  favourite  poet^  as  be  who  had  carried  the 
Platonics  of  love  to  their  greatest  extent, — like  Petrarca,  who 
was  separated  from  his  Laura  by  a  less  sacred  and  less  insur- 
monntable  barrier,  Bernardino  could  continue  to  adore  until 

*  Vgfk  Fosoolei    Essays  on  Petrareh* 
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death,  and  then  the  pre-existent  soul  woqM  be  united  with  iia 
pre-exiatent  partner  in  **  the  third  Heaven !"  Indeed,  it  wa» 
the  very  iroposaibililf  of  their  union  on  earth,  the  impossibility 
of  e?er  seeing  or  knowing  more  of  bis  spiritual  mistress  than 
he  obtained  at  a  short  glance,,  in  which  he  had  fancied 
however  all  the  endeavours  of  her  soul  to  make  itself  known  to 
his,  all  the  celestial  light  in  the  eye,  all  the  immortal  beauty  in 
the  countenance,  which. entered  ^nto  his  system,  that  fostered 
the  imaginative  idol  of  his  heart,  and* gave  strength  to  his  cap- 
livationi 

Had  the  fanciful  young  man  mingled  much  in  society,  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  worldly  afiliirs  immediately  aAer  the 
easual  rencounter,  his  impression  might  have  been  weakened  or 
effaced ;  but  his  lonely,  musing  travels,  and  the  seoluded  life 
he  led  fo^  so  long  a^time,  so  deepened  Iheir  traces,  that  he 
fancied  ibetf  were  now  indelible,  and  that  whatever  chance  or 
fatality  might  do  with  his  body^  (the  one  or  the  other  had  led 
the  Platonic  Petrarca*s  into  an  amour,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
an  illegitimate  child  1)  his  soul  would  remain  divorced  on  earth, 
from  love.  Since  his  return  to  Genoa,  he  had  seen  more  of  men 
and  of  womA  too;  and  as  the  fair  Genoese  are  among  the 
fairest  of  Italians,  and  he  had  stood  their  charms  heart-wholc» 
he  might  be  the  more  confirmed  in  his  theory.. 

Bernardino  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  one  lovely  sum* 
mer  evening  he  went^  out  from  his> elegant  house  into  his  gar- 
dens, where,- afler  walking  for  a  while,,  he  sat  himself  down  in 
a  bower  that  faced*the  setting  sun,  and  whiledaway  the  time  in 
musing"  and^ music.  His  fkncies  turned^,  as  usual,  to  that  ioh 
portant  point  of  his  life  in  which  he  had  seen  his  predestined 
love:  be  sang  the  following  simple  verses  descriptive  of  that 
meeting,  which^  so  Mmjple  in  itself,  had  become  so  compUcata^ 
ia  his  theory,  and  so  important  in  his  imagination*. 

I  can  ne^er  forget  that  inoment» . 

In  a  Gothic  church  of  Spain, 
'Neath  a  roof  all-arch*d  and  towering. 

Dimly  lit  through  colourM  pane. 

The  chanted  mass  was  fiiiiehed,. 

Tet  it3  echoes  seem'd  to  stay 
Among  those  aisles  and  columns  tall,   ' 

Where  few  remained  tb  pray. 

Tbe.incen0e8tUl  was  floating  thei«      r 

Like  breath  of  eastern  dime; 
And  the  gray  '  overhead 


«a  uemwAAcnr  ov  na  nsicsi;^  tM 


The  dark  Teil'd  nans  had  left  lit«ir  M«lk* 

In  the  grated  gallery. 
And  ta^en  their  way  unto  their  celbi|. 

Headed  by  their  proud  ladies 

I  etood  behind  the  altar  high^ 
Looking  tiirough  a  lattice  sheen ; 

My  years  were  young,  nor  cold  my  heartr^ 
Would  I  were  as  I  have  been  ! 

\?ith  flolemn  iteps  they  paesM  along; 

Gazing,  ssirit-like,  on  the  ground,. 
And  u*«r  the  face  of  every  nun 

Close  the  vestal  crape  was  wound. ^  ^ 

Fancy  might  figure  charms ; 

Nothing  met  my  ardent  glanet»» 
Until  I  saw  across  the  hall 

The  lingering  last  advance.- 

Her  veil  was  parted  o*er  her  htow,. 

Each  charm  revcalM  to  sight'; 
And  meeting  mine,  her  dark  black  eye' 

Beamed  with  most  radiant  light. 

Once  to  withdraw  it  she  essay'd ; 

Blushlngly  she  gazed  again ; 
Her  steps  were  slower,  and  she  seemM' 
As  though  to  loiter  fain. 

But  soon  a  voice  of  harshest  tone 
Cried  "  Bi&nca,  why  so  slow  ?" 

She  hurried  then — she  disappeorM : 
I  never  saw  her  moe. 

But,  oh  the  glance  ofthose  dark  eyeff 

And  oh  that  face  so  pole, 
And  oh  that  moment  in  the  church-" 

Beyeud  the  lengthened  aisle; 

Have  never,  never-been  forgot^ 

In  all  lifers  wild  career, 
And  still  my  soberM'  heart  can  give' 

To  them,  a  eigh^a  tear  ^ 

Long  years  have  pass'd— end  I  hftve  beta 

In  regions  far  from  Spain ; 
But  whether  on  the  mountain  boldi 

Or  on  the  stormy  main. 

And  whether  in  the  erewded  hall»'^ 

Or  in  the  chamber  still, 
Or  toiling  oW  the  sun-bamt  plaiOt 

Qr  regione  dreur  and  chill, 


And  whetlieT  chaar^  bj  rortaiM^nnilt, 

Or  wither'tl  bj  her  frown — 
Tbit  ohurch,  ihit  face,  thoM  conl-bUek  afM.. 

Long  veil,  and  labla  gown, 

B»Te  n«Ter  caarad  to  haunt  inj  ioqI, 

And  make  me  sigh  in  vain  ; 
And  tarn  wiUi  bleuinn  ti>llie  past, 

And  tliM — f  anng  Nun  af  Spain. 

**  A  Teiy  pretty  song  indeed,  and  a  pretty  co&fenionof  what 
estranges  jou  Trotn  your  countrywomen,  and  makes  yon  lead  a 
bennit'i  liTe  I"  said  a  sofl,  playful  toice. 

BerDBrdino  looked  up  and  saw  the  face  and  form  of  Ia 
Dama  Cibo,  the  wife  of  iiis  neighbour  Fiesco  ; — but  who  was 
she  who  hung  so  tnodeatly — so  retiringly  on  her  arm  f  Tt  was 
a  young  lady  of  the  Fiesdii  family,  who,  having  passed  all  bar 
life  in  a  monastery,  hadof  Jier  own  free  will  determined  to  take 
Aa  veil,  and  was  now  aliroad  for  a  week  or  two,  to  see  that 
world  of  which  she  had  hitherto  known  nothing — which  aba 
despised,  and  was  about  to  abandon  for  «Ter.  This  brieC 
glimpse  of  the  ways  of  society  is  generally  prescribed  bj  the 
■DStitutions  ofthe  monastic  orders,  which  would  not  receive  a 
renunciation  of  the  world,  wliosc  value  or  extent  is  not  some- 
what known  to  the  young  pcraoa  renouncing.  In  moat  cases, 
where  the  fate  of  the  novice  was  determined  upon  by  ber  familyr 
this  short  egress  from  the  convent  was  either  not  spent  in  the 
manner  intended,  or  was  a  cruelty,  by  showing  the  young  vic- 
tim pleasures  which  could  never  be  hers,  and  awakening 
notions  which  might  never  have  penetrated  the  hapf^  ignorance 
ofthe  cell.  But  the  family  and  friends  of  Emilie  de'  Fieschi 
were  by  no  means  anxiuus  that  she  should  be  burried  ihrou^ 
her  short  period  of  libertjr  and  sent  back  to  the  noviciate,  and 
then  to  the  veil ; — on  the  contrary,  all  their  anxiety  Was  to  pro- 
cure for  her  some  such  charm  as  would  overthrow  her  owft 
resolution  of  becoming  a  nun,  and  bind  her  to  so<uely,  where 
her  birth  and  fortune  a9B;ired  her  an  enviable  post  It  was  in 
some  such  view  as  this,  and  at  some  other  instigations  of  ber 
faoaband,  that  the  coonless  bad  brought  her  niece  into  the 
gardeos  of  tfaeir  eccentric  bnt  amiable  neighbour,  ndteie  tb* 


kBigHifttiTe  Bernardino  was  now  gazing  Kka  one  entranced,  or 
idx>iitto  be  8o»  on  the  youthful  Emilie. 

A»he  looked  in  her  face,  be  was  struck  with  a  resemMance, 
red  or  imaginary,  to  the  image  that  had  so  long  haunted  bim 
«-to  tbe  young  Spanish  nun.  She  wore  the  dress  of  the  same 
cxdetf  the  same  black  robe,  the  same  long,  sable  veil,  parted 
over  her  forehead,  as  she  behind  the  altar  of  the  Gothic  church^ 
Emilie's  eyes  were  also  as  black  as  hers,  and  seemed  for  % 
moment  fixed  on  his  with  the  same  intenseness  and  ezpressioD^r 

These  points  were  indeed  striking  in  their  simthirity ;  and 
making  the  first  impression,  bis  warm  fancy  added  to  thero'« 
imtil  he  saw  the  very  identity  of  his  platonie  mistress  in  the 
young  Genoese.- 

His  ardent,  imaginative  mind  wa9  filled  to  overflowing  by 
this  image,  and  all  that  it  recalled  ;  and,  spite  of  his  sense  of 
the  duties  of  gallantry,  he  sat  several  minutes  fixed  to  his  seat 
in  the  bower,  and  bis  eyes  on  bis  blushing  visiter,  utterly  unable  to 
apeak  to  her  or  her  companion.  The  noble  wife  of  Fiesco,  evi^* 
dently  delighted  at  the  effect  the  charms  of  her  niece  produced 
on  the  eccentric  recluse ;  which,  with  a  woman's  quickness  of 
penetration  in  these  matters,  was  already  met  by  a  correspond^ 
log  feeling  in  the  breast  of  tbe  young  devotee ;  and  before  she 
rdlred  Bernardino,  she  eaid  to  herself,  <<  St  George  to  my  aid  t 
and  I  shall  iM)t  only  save-  a  pretty  girl  from  a  convent,  but » 
handsome  fellow  from  the  life  of  a  hermit.^ 

She  then  spoke  aloud  to  tJie  platonician  :  **  And  have  yoa 
no  word  of  welcome*  to  offer  to  hdies,  who,  undismayed  by  the 
reports  of  your  philosophy  and  severity,  have  dared  to  intrude 
upon  your  sdittidef  and  to  listen  to  the  prettiest  song  that  wat 
ever  composed  to  a  pair  of  black  eyes  V* 

**  Noble  lady  ! — eifcellent  neighbour  !'*  replied  Bernardino^ 
turning  his  looks  with  difficulty  from  Emilie  to  her  aunt«  *^  I 
em  more  than  grateful  for  such  a  visit  to  such  a  dreaming, 
•omewbat  mefaneholy  visionary  as  myself;  and  it  is  only  my 
flurpriae — ita  unexpdctedness«^my*-in  shorty  that  bath  prv- 
vented  me-from  welcoming  yoa  as  yon  merit." 

^  No  compliment,  gentle  sir  ;  it  is  enough  that  you  expel  ua 
not ;  but  the  count,  my  husband,  would  have  speech  with  yoo  ; 
and  I  have  preceded  him  by  a  few  minutes,  to  show  to  my  niece 
Emilie  the  beauties  of  your  villa,  of  which  she  has  heard,  even 
in  her  Convent  of  Saint  Clare's." 

The  name  of  the  monastery  being  the  same  as  that  in  which 
he  had  seen  the  young  Spaniard,  thrilled  bim  to  the* heart : 
iafatoation  was  increasedy  but  its  object  aeareely  changed, 


fOt  TBM  conmMA0t  w  vam 

he  felt  as  if  be  still  worshipped  her  whose  image  he  bad  seen  bm 
for  a  moment,  but  which,  exalted  by  his  singular  plaioiiic 
MfBtetDf  and  purified  bypoetry  and  ideality,  had  never  quitted 
bim.  He  feit  as  if  he  worshipped  all  this  again  in  the  young 
Genoese  ; — as  if  that  meeting  of  which  he  had  desp^red  on 
earth  was  vouchsafed  to  the  purity  and  constancy  of  liis 
sion.  But  would  U  not  be  transitory  like  its  predecessor  ? 
Emiiie  not  to  be  like  Bianca,  the  inmate  of  a  convent — the 
vestal  spouse  of  heaven  ?  or  why  that  dress  ? 

These  thoughts  went  rapidly  through  his  mind,  and  occufned 
bim,  even  as  he  made  a  courteous  reply  to  the  dame ;  and 
issvfing  from  the  bower,  prepared  to  escort  her  and  her  blushing 
relative  over  the  grounds. 

As  Bernardino  walked  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ladies, 
turning  frequently  to  explain  some  object  of  art,  or  to  point  oat 
BCHne  beautiful  view,  and  as  his  handsome  countenance  glowed 
with  excitement,  tlie  young  Emiiie  felt  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  there  might  be  happiness  in  another  mode  of  life  than 
that  of  a  nun. 

When  they  had  finished  their  survey  of  the  grounds,  the  ani- 
mated host,  whom  a  few  minutes  had  made  a  different  mao, 
led  them  towards  the  house. 

A  pretty  piece  of  coquetry  on  the  part  of  the  dame,  as  to 
wbetlier  she  with  her  niece  could  or  could  not  intrust  herself 
^  the  lares  of  a  bachelor,  was  most  opportunely  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Count  Fiesco  himself.  After  a  few  words  of 
salutation,  the  count,  with  eyes,  in  which  there  was  mora 
inquiry  than  in  his  words,  fixed  on  the  gentle  devotee,  said  to 
her,^^^  Well,  Emiiie,  what  think  you  of  my  noble  neighbour's 
taste  ? — IS  the  villa  Bernardino  Spinola  as  fine  a  place  as  it  has 
been  described  to  youT'* 

**  It  is  beautiful,  my  uncle— roost  beautiful !"  replied  Emiiie. 

^^  It  will  be  thine  own,  an'  thou  wilt,"  thought  the  countessi 

**  Was  there  ever  a  voice  so  beautiful  as  that  !'*  thought  Ber- 
nardino, who  now  heard  her  speak  for  the  first  time. 

**  It  worketh  well,"  mused  the  count,  eying  the  party ;  ^tha 
moody  philosopher  will  be  won  by  beauty  and  love  to  embrace 
my  cause." 

The  accomplished  host  now  ushered  them  into  his  mansion,, 
where  the  parties  stayed  some  time  examining  the  pictures  and 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art  it  contained.  The  countess 
would  have  retired  with  her  fair  niece  when  this  was  done,  and 
left  her  lord  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  converging  with  the 
■o  longer  melancholy  recluse,  but  the  count  himself  opposedtUi. 


nrs  oonxnnucw  w  vnm  nstcaa*  MS 

^  Not  0O»  Eleonora/*  said  be :  **  the  bcwinese  I  came  on  may 
wait  till  to-morroW)  since  our  kiod  neighbour  is  so  cheerful  this 
eTening — let  us  converse  here  awhile  as  we  are^  and  perhaps 
be  will  honour  our  conversazione  and  our  supper !" 

*^  Willingly — most  willingly,'*  replied  Bernardino,  with  an 
nlacrity  he  had  long  been  a  stranger  to — for  he  had  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  the  young  devoteci  that  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes 
could  say,  ^^Coroe !" 

And  accordingly  the  little  party  sat  in  the  most  elegant,  cod 
sala  of  the  villa,  until  it  was  time  for  the  noble  Fieschi  to  ro- 
ceive  their  evening  visiters ;  and  then  Bernardino,  showing  to 
Emilie  an  assiduity  and  closeness  of  attention  not  usual  in  Italy 
to  an  unmarried  lady  (and  to  a  devotee),  accompanied  his 
guests  to  the  Villa  Fieschi,  and  there  he  stayed  till  a  late  hour, 
and  then  he  returned  with  the  intelligence,  most  readily,  aod 
as  it  were  carelessly  given  by  the  Lady  Eleonora,  that  her 
young  and  beautiful  niece  was  not  destined  by  her  family  to  a 
convent ;  on  the  contrary,  that  her  family  would  be  overjoyed 
to  detain  her  in  the  world,  and  would  give  every  proper  encou- 
ragement to  a  suitor  who  should  undertake  the  task  of  changing 
her  resolves. 

^*  If  it  should  be  my  fate,"  mused  Bernardino,  ^*  to  attach 
to  myself,  while  it  is  yet  time,  so  lovely  and  gentle  a  being— if 
the  Nun  of  Spain  was  only  offered  for  a  moment  to  my  eyes, 
to  keep  my  heart  pure  until  this  young  novice  of  Genoa  should 
claim  my  adoration — if  the  one  was  but  a  type  of  the  other— 
or  if  they  were  both  but  images  of  the  same  soul, — and  if  it 
should  be  my  fate  here,  as  it  is  sometimes  given  to  peculiarly 
favoured  mortality,  to  meet  and  mingle  witli  my  soul's  halC  I 
may  taste  on  earth  the  happiness  of  heaven !" 

And  with  such  reasoning  as  this,  and  still  attaching  himself 
to  his  curious  system,  he  at  last  fell  asleep,  to  dream  of  Emilie. 

There  was  more  than  one  object  proposed  in  the  visits  that 
had  thus  broken  on  the  solitude  of  Bernardino  Spinola.  The 
countess,  who  was  herself  still  a  young  and  very  handsome 
woman,  had  been  anxious  only  to  introduce  her  young  kinswo- 
man to  the  attention  of  one  so  noble,  wealthy,  accomplished, 
and  benevolent ;  but  her  husband,  who  was  as  anxious  as  her- 
self that  Emilie  should  not  be  buried  in  a  convent,  hoped 
moreover,  by  her  fascinations,  to  gain  over  the  philosopher  to 
certain  revolutionary  views  of  his  own,  about  which  he  had 
already  sounded  him,  and  found  him  cold  or  inimical.  His 
wife  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  ambitious  projects,  and  had 
been  overjoyed  at  bis  ready  concurrence  with  her  viewa ;  and 


fhtj  bad  met  the  preceding  erening,  and  tome  conTeimtiOB 
about  tbe  fair  Emilia,  wliicli  Bernardino  would  fain  bars  pro- 
longed, tbe  couat  entered  cautjouslf  on  his  old  aubjecL  He 
■Uted,  nod  in  atroDgar  lerma  than  he  bad  luibeilo  emplofedi 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  now  nothing  mon 
than  a  name ;  that  the  Dorias,  with  a  aniall  number  of  tlia 
noble  families,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  the  reel,  gotenied 
Genoa  with  absolute  swa;  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  Charlea  V^ 
who  had  beea  declared  Protector  of  the  city,  in  reality  acted 
u  master,  paying  the  Donas  to  do  his  will.  But  tbe  spirit  of 
independence  was  reviving  in  Genoa  ;  thousands  cried  for  the 
realilutioD  of  a  popular  form  of  government ;  and  be  could 
add,  of  hia  own  private  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  patriciu 
families  were  ready  to  bead  the  enterprise  and  to  strike  tbe 
blow — he  did  not  veoturfi  oa  yet  to  say  tbe  blow  was  to  bes 
double  murder  1 

In  reply,  the  too  delicate  and  deliberating  Bernardino  admitted 
tbe  exliticiion  of  many  popular  rights,  and  the  unjust  eicluiioa 
of  moat  of  the  patricians  from  all  share  ia  tbe  government  of 
Ibe  state  ;  but  he  reminded  the  nrdent  Fieeco  of  the  dreadful 
anarchy  thstbad  preceded  the  administration  of  the  really  great 
Andrea  Doria,  who  had  been  hailed  as  tlis  restorer  of  Geno- 
eae  liberty,  when,  twenty  years  befnrei  he  had  expelled  the 
troops  of  the  French  king,  nbo  then  exercised  the  daiigeroue 
office  of  protector  of  the  republic,  with  much  leas  regard  to 
its  rights  than  the  emperor  ;  he  dwelt,  with  no  enltmeiasm  in- 
deed, on  the  comparative  tranquillity  and  prosperity  Genoa  h«d 
enjoyed  for  twenty  years  under  Dorla,  and  waa  now  enjoying 
under  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  eagle,  and  from  an  intimale 
acquaintance  with  the  distracted,  enfeebled  stale  of  Italy,  b» 
insisted  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  that  almost  ccrtsinly 
of  success,  lacking  which,  all  adempls  at  revolution  were  crimes 
to  our  fellow-citizens,  agatnet  the  authority  and  will  ofCharlti 
V.  at  this  moment. 

'*  But,  ray  noble  countryman  I  we  have  the  support  of  the 
French  king— ^of  Charles's  rival,  the  generous  and  gallant 
Francis  I.,"  said  Fiesco^  tntcrrupling  him. 

"  If  we  are  lb  return  to  the  old  story— to  a  choice  of  atbi- 
tera  or  maatera,"  returned  Bernardino,  with  some  wariolb, "  I 
can  nut  move  even  a  finger  in  the  cbugs,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Ibe  agpremocy  of  iho  Freach  ia  more  bononrable  and  ln$  of" 


pmniTe  to  Geooa-^o  Italyy  than  thai  of  the  Germana  and 
Spaniards;  and  I  know  that  to  procure  it  here  blood  must  be. 
apilty  and  certain  injuries  inflicted  on  the  well-being  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens. No !  unless  I  see — which  I  cannot  do — the  means 
of  working  out  a  revolution  in  Italy  by  wholly  Italian  instru- " 
meotSt  and  in  which  nor  Francis  nor  Chtirles  shall  have  any  part, 
I  must  remain  as  1  have  been,  a  melancholy ." 

^As  id  Italian  instruments,*'  said  Fiesco  impatiently, ''I 
may  tel]  you  in  secret,  that  we  are  sure  of  the  connivance  or 
assistance  of  the  Pope  Paul,  who  hates  Andrea  Doria  our 
tyrant." 

*'  The  policy  oftbe  court  of  Rome  is  so  dark  and  complicatedt 
and  so  little  in  accordance  with  my  notions  of  liberty  and  Ita-^ 
lian  independence,  that  I  should  shrink  from  so  dangerous  an 
ally,"  said  Bernardino. 

"  But — again  I  claim  your  secrecy,  my  noble  friend— there 
are  other  princes  in  Italy  who  will  aid  us  in  our  endeavours  to 
recover  the  liberty  of  Genoa !" 

**•  There  is  not  one  of  them  has  left  a  shadow  of  liberty  iQ 
bis  own  states,"  said  Bernardino. 

Fiesco  blushed  at  this  truth,  but  continued  ;  ^^  Still  it  may 
fluit  their  interests  and  feelings  to  assist  in  our  liberation  ;  and 
when  we  have  disposed  of  the  Dorias,  we  may  be  left  to  form 
our  own  government," 

*'All  this  is  too  hypothetical,**  replied  Bernardino,  after  a 
long  pause  ;  ^^  and  I  cannot  recall  the  feuds  and  factions  that 
ao  long  desolated  and  disgraced  Genoa  when  she  toaji  left  to 
herself  and  her  turbulent  republicans,  without  dreading  their 
recurrence.  When  you  have  effected  a  revolution  at  the  cost 
of  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  populace,  do  you  think  that  you 
can  easily  reduce  them  to  order,  and  restore  them  to  that  re- 
spect for  the  patrician  body  which  you  consider  at  once  essen- 
tial to  your  own  honour  and  the  well-being  of  the  republic  ?" 

'''Tis  useless  to  prolong  this  conversation:  he  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  my  purpose,"  thought  Fiesco,  who  then  exacting  ano< 
Iher  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy  from  Bernardino,  took  hia 
leave,  again  musing  as  he  went  homeward.  **  But  he  must  be 
ours — his  name,  bis  family  connexions,  his  great  wealth,  hia 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  wqfth  among  the  mob,  who  mo3t 
reverence  those  who  most  shun  them,  render  his  adhesion  to 
our  plots  of  the  greatest  importance.  Yes  !  he  must  be  with 
us,  and  my  fair  niece  must  so  strengthen  the  spell  she  has  cast 
over  him,  as  to  make  him  do  what  I  wiah,  to  obtain  her  as  hia 
bride  r' 


worthy  of  the  beatitude  of  a  monastic  life,  which  she  therefbn 
renounced  for  a  mare  worldly  one,  but  she  confessed  in  secret 
to  her  aunt,  (hat  it  was  Bernardino  had  changed  her  notioDfi  on 
the  subject ;  and  that,  if  she  was  not  already  in  Iotq  witli  hiin, 
ihe  thought  she  soun  should  be. 

Invited  in  the  moat  pressing  manner  b;  uncle  and  by  Bont, 
received  with  endearing,  intoxicatinff  smites  by  the  niece,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Bernardino;  philosopher  ^  be  was,  should 
be  spell-bound,  and  constantly  at  the  villa  of  the  Count  La- 
TBgna  de'  Fieacbi,  or  ihit  he  should  accomrnodale  his  growing 
passion  to  his  philosophy  and  whimsical  theory-  Hia  long- 
cberished  passion  for  the  ideal  had  not  destroyed  bis  relish  for 
the  real,  and  he  soon  loved  the  fair  Emilie  as  she  deserved  to 
-  be  loved.  Once  convinced  of  Ihra  fact,  he  threw  off  bis  Pla- 
tonics, and  aslwd  her  hand  from  her  uncle,  who  was  her  guar- 
dian. 

This  was  the  moment  On  which  the  count  had  calculated. 
He  expressed  his  sense  of  tlie  honour  intended  his  niece  and 
l^mity  ;  he  had  nothing  to  object  to  his  proposals  and  arrange- 
ments ;  Bernardino  was,  of  all  the  patricians  of  Genoa,  (be 
man  ho  would  have  chosen  for  his  lovely  relative ;  but  he  couM 
not— he  would  not  consent  to  the  union  Unless  Bernardino  took 
part  in  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  now  almost  matured,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  DtH-ias,  and  a  total  change  in-lbe  goTemment 
of  Genoa. 

Deep  in  love  as  he  was,  the  reclns  t  wouli)  not  abandon  hia 
principles;  and  after  having  repeated  and  lengthened  his  foraiec 
srguments  on  the  subject  of  Italian  revolution,  and  endeav- 
oured in  vain  to  prove  to  the  count  the  iniquity  of  the  measures 
he  proposed,  and  the  ^reat  uncertainty  of  what  njight  be  their 
issue,  he  declined,  in  I  nguage  as  firm  as  that  used  by  Fiesco 
regarding  his  marriage  with  £mil>e — that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  taLe  part  in  the  conspiracy.  Angry  words  on  the 
part  of  the  count,  and  a  fellow-conspirator  who  was  with  him, 
succeeded  ;  nothing  bat  the  admirable  Mtuanioitlj  of  Ber-  ' 
nactfino  could  have  prevented  these  words  from  degenerating 
into  a  personal  encounter  ;  but  he  coolly  ended  the  interview 
by  giving  the  promise  requiredof  him,  (hat  be  would  not  betny 
bis  neighbour  to  the  Doriaa,  although  the  count  swore  at  the 
nme  time  be  should  never  agi  ■broach  bia  niece. 

Am  tho  eooafiiraton  left  lii  allfuJ,  traiujuU  nllt  witb 


•lonny  nunds,  Verrina,  tbe  count's- companioov  one  of  the 
leaders  in  tbe  dark  plot,  ^*  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  capable 
alike  of  advi«ng  and  executing  the  most  audacious  deeds,"* 
earnestly  proposed  to  take  off  Bernardino  by  secret  assassination^ 
lest  he  should  make  any  disclosure  ;  but  Fiesco  was  prevented 
by  bis  own  more  honourable  feelings,  and  his  full  confidence  in 
the  honour  of  his  friend}  from  listening  to  his  horrible  suggestions- 

Tho  lover  was  spared  the  blow  of  the  dagger,  but  he  soon 
found  his  separation  from  Emilie  almost  as  cruel  as  that  could 
have  been.  £very  attempt  to  see  her,  or  to  correspond  witk 
her,  failed ;  and  his  beautiful  retreat  became  odious  to  him 
soon  after,  when  the  count  removed  with  hia  family  from  Campo* 
Marone  to  the  city  of  Genoa.  He  possessed  a  splendid  man- 
sion in  the  city,  but  he  had  given  up  the  possession  of  it  to  ^ 
noble  relative,  with  whom  he  was  now  fain  to  reside  as  a 
visiter,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  love,  ai^  to> 
see  what  should  pass. 

From  the  time  Fiesco  had  made  his  final  proposal  to  him, 
he  had  heard  no  more  of  his  plot ;  and  seeing  the  count  even 
gayer  than  had  been  hia  wont,  and  entirely  abandoned  to  plca^ 
sure  and  dissipation,  and  that  month  passed  away  afler  month 
with  no- sinister  event,  he  began  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  the 
conspiracy  had  been  abandoned,  and  ti»at  a  return  to  more 
moderate  views  would  induce  the  Fieschi  to  renew  their  friend* 
ship  with  him. 

But  Gian  Luigi  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavagna,  possessed  the 
qualities  of  a  conspirator  in  a  degree  that  renders  his  character 
conspicuous  even  among  the  very  remarkable  conspirators  of 
Italy.  His  gayety  and  dissipation  were  mere  masks  to  tha 
intense  and  deadly  purposes  from  which'  be  never  swerved  for 
a  moment.  Even  from  the  banqueting-hall  he  was  correspond- 
ing with  or  receiving  messages  from  the  French  ambassado* 
at  Rome  ;  the  whispers  in  the  comer  of  the  ball-room,  accom- 
panied by  hearty  laughs,  were  not  about  the  party  present,  and 
the  pretty  gay  Genoese  dames,  but  related  to  his  confederacy 
with^  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,|  the  pope's  natural  son  ;  and  it 
was  not  to  ply  the  wine-cup  that  he  would  oflen  detain  his  nu- 
merous guests  within  his  **  black  and  white"^  palace  until  the 

*  Robertson,  Charles  V.  Book  viii. 

t  Thie  prince  was  disgusted  with  the  emperor  (to  whom  the  Doriar 
were  subserrient)  for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  the  Dutch/ 
of  Parma. 

X  The  black  and  white  fVonte  of  the  Genoese  palaces  were  formeiiy 
IbardislinctuM  of  tbe  highest  nobility.    Their  material  was  marbla. 
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rising  sun  gilded  the  long  line  of  fortresses  that  fringed  At 
nountain  of  the  Sprone  behind  Genoa.  The  fbar  galleys  he 
purchased  from  the  pope,  and  manned  <5h^efly  with  his  own  vas- 
sals, were  never  deigned,  as  he  stated  they  were,  to  cruise  against 
the  Turks ;  and  it  was  with  other  sentiments  than  generosity  or 
thoughtless  profoseness,  jthat  he  lavished  his  great  fortune  on 
the  populace  and  the  needy  adventurers  that  thronged  Genoc 

As  Andrew  Doria  was  now  at  a  very  advanced  age,  flesco 
and  his  party  might  perhaps  have  taken  patience  until  a  natural 
death  shouki  relieve  them  of  him ;  but  the  old  doge  bad  a 
favourite  relatiire,  who  was  not  only  to  inherit  his  immense 
private,  fortune,  but  was  known  to  aim  at  being  likewise  the 
successor  of  his  grand-uncle  in  power.  This  Giannettino 
Doria  was  haughty,  insolant,  and  overbearing ;  his  vices  and 
follies  did, more  than  any  thing  else  in  strengthening  the  party 
of  tiie  Fieschi ;  and  it  was  now  determined  by  the  conspirators 
that  he  should  be  murdered  with  his  grand- unde. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  with  which  the  count 
first  embraced  the  project  of  revolution,  it  is  certain  that  hn 
heart  was  vitiated  and  hardened  in  its  prosecution.  By  the 
advice  of  Verrina,  he  abandoned  his  plan  of  re-establishing  the 
repubfic  on  its  former  footing,  and  placing  it  again  under  the 
protection  of  the  f'rench  monarch ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
resolved  to  usurp  himself  the  power  of  Andrew  Doria,  and  be 
himself  the  despot  of  Genoa.  With  the  same  insidious  coun* 
sellor  at  his  ear,  Fiedco  formed  the  most  treacherous,  infenious, 
aacrilegious  projects  for  disposing  of  the  venerable  Doria  and 
his  friends. 

At  first  he  proposed  to  mnrder  them  as  the  foul  conjspirators 
the  Pazzi'had*  murdered  Giuliano  de**  Medici  at  Florence, 
during  the  cerebration  of  high  mass  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Genoa  ;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned,  as  Andrew  Doria  was 
frequently  obliged,  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  to  absent  hisn- 
seir  from  public  religious  ceremonies.  He  next  concerted  that 
he  would  invite  both  grand-uncle  and  nephew,  with  their  prm- 
cipal  adherents,  to  a  friendly  entertainment  in  his  own  house, 
and  there  butcher  them  ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  caprice 
of  Giannettino  Doria,  who  left  the  town  on  the  day  of  tbe 
invitation  and  put  off  the  party,  that  the  crime  was  not  perpe- 
trated in  this  execrable  manner. 

At  Vast  Fiesco  determined  to  do  by  open  force  what  he  could 
not  do  without  delays,  on  which  there  was  no  calculating,  by 
stfalagem ;  and  with  Verrina,  who  next  to  himself  was  the  greal 
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disposer  of  the  revolution,  he  fixed  on  the  night  between  t&o 
second  and  tbird^  of  January  for  its  execution. 

On  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day,  as  Bernardino  Spinola 
was  passing  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Fieschi,  thinking  onlj 
of  £milie,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  count  issue  from  its  gate, 
and  come  up  and  address  him  in  a  smiling,,  friendly  mannev. 
They  bad  not  spoken  since  their  quarrel  at  the  villa  :  the  voice 
of  an  old  friend  resuming  again  its  tones  of  good- will  and 
affection,  almost  brouglit  a  flush  of  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
aensitive  Bernardino,  who  continued,  in  spite  of  hi» abhorrence 
of  the  plot  that  had  been  proposed  to  him,,  but  which  he  now 
fiincied  roust  have  been  abandoned,  to  admire  Fiesco,  as  all 
6enoa  admired  him,  for  no  man  could  possess  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree  the  qualities  that  captivate  the  heart  and  affections 
of  raen.t 

'^ Peace  be  unto  you^  Signior  Count!''  said  Bernardino^ 
when  his  feelmgs  allowed  him  to  speak ;  <^  peace  be  between 
you  and  me  I    It  is  not  my  fault  if—"     • 

''Let  us  forget  the  past!"  said  Fiesco,  hastily, — ^*^let  uf 
Ugain  break  bread  together  1  I  have  a  few  friends  assembled 
kere,  and  am  going  to  bid  more  to  my  festive  table, — prithee 
enter  and  join  them  !:" 

Overjoyed  at  this  reconciliation,  and  receiving  the  0bunt'e 
promise  that  he  would  soon  return,  Bernardino  walke<^up  to 
the  gates  of  the  Fiesco  palace  which  were-left  hospitably  open, 
as  if  to  invite  every  comer.  He  entered  a  spacious  court  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls  V  but  his  pleasure  gave  place  to  surprise 
and  alarm,  when  he  saw  this  court  crowded  with  armed  men 
of  all  classes,  and  that  strong  guards  with  drawn  swords,  posted 
under  the  walls  near  the  gates,  suffered  no  person  who  had 
entered  to  return..  Seizing  his  opportunity  when  he  thought 
no  one  observed  him,  he  was  creeping  through  this  silent  but 
desperate-looking  mob  towards  one  of  the  gates,  and  had  put 
kis  hand  on  his  sword  with  the  intention  of  fighting  his  way 
out,  when  two  conspirators  placed  their  arquebuses  to  his 
breast,  and  without  speaking  pointed  across  the  court  to  the 
house.  There  was  no  misunderstanding  such  an  intimation : 
resistance  or  remonstrance  would  have  been  absurd ;  so  Ber- 
nardino walked  on  and  entered  the  mansion  with  as  much 


*  Maratori  difTerB  by  a  day  in  the  date.  ^*  Scelse  la  notte  precedents  ai 
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coolness  aa  he  could  command.    The  antechambers  were  fiUed 
with  implements  of  war,  and' the  inner  apartments  ho  founil 
crowded  with  conspii^tors»  who  were  engaged  in  busy  confer- 
ence, and  by  Genoese  nobles  and  citizens,  decoyed  like  himaelf, 
who  gazed  at  ea(rh  other  with  ustonishment  and  terror.     Of 
both  these  classes,  Bernardino  wa^  iiitimarteJy  acquainted  witli 
many  individuais ;  bnt  he  left  to  themselves  those  who  were 
evidently  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  or  approved  of  it,  ta 
join  his  complaints  with  the  citizens  who  were  protesting  agaiosl 
the  violent  restraint  put  upon  their  persons,  and  wondering 
how  and  when  ail  this  would  terminate.     Hour  passed  aAef 
bour»  and  the  count  returned  not ;  but  in  his  stead  Bernardino 
saw  Verrina  arrive  in  the  palace  with  a  number  of  desperate* 
looking  roent  portions  of  the  selected  crews  of  the  galleys  and 
of  the  vassals  of  the  Fieschi.     Against  Verrina  he  had  always 
foli  an  antipathy  :  he  thought  it  was  be  who  hatd  I^  his  friend ;. 
be  knew  that  bis  character  was  dark  and  treacherous,  and  ever^ 
way  demoralized  : — he  trembled  at  (he  idea  of  the  nature  and 
termination  of  a  revo'lution  efllected  by  so  much  vice;     Verrina, 
bowever,  soon  relieved  him  from  liis  odious  presence,  ffoing  away 
with  several  others  of  the  count^s  most  devoted  partisans,  to 
perambulate  the  city,  and  to  invite,  in  the  name  of  their  patron, 
to  supper  in  his  palace,  many  other  principal  citizens,  whose 
disguit  with  Che  administration  of  the  Dorias  was  known  ot 
suspected.     Of  the  multitude  that  now  crowded  the  eoortyard 
and  halls  of  the  Fiesco  palace,  and  who  kept  every  minute 
increasing,  only  a  few  knew  the^purpose-Mhe  whole  of  the  pui^ 
pose,  for  which  they  were  assembled.    It  was  curious  to  observe 
these  men  looking  aro\ind  them  with  astonished  «yes,  wondering 
what  was  to  ensue,  each  of  them  evidently  imagining  the  other 
to  be  in  the  secret,->-^all  of  them  diffident  and  suspicious.     Bei^ 
-Hardino,  who  knew  more,  was  ubn^cd  to  be  silent ;  for,  when- 
ever he  approached  any  citizen  of  distinction  not  in  the  secrety- 
be  observed  two  ibrocious- looking  satellites  of  Verrina  armed 
with  arquebuses,  watching  him  with  malignant  eyes,  and  plainly 
listening  to  what  be  said.     As  the  long  hours  however  wei^  on^ 
bis  impatience  became  so  irritated,  that  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  marble  hall  through  the  crowd,  he  could  not  fadp 
innrmuring  to  some  of  his  acquaintances  at  their  uniustifiable 
detention ;  and  when  a  nobleman,  one  of  the  bidden  guesH, 
who  was  known  at  Genoa  for  his  devotion  to  the  good  things 
*^.the  table,  said  aloud,  ^^  By  St  George  I  and  this  is  a  curious 
feast  our  munificent  friend  Fiesco  hath  so  pressingiy  invited  us 
leJ  doib  he  mean  to  feed  us  on  guns  and  swords^  witb  Aggeia 
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Ind  pifltots  for  entremets  ?'*  Bernardino  was  goifij^  ttraaaume 
^  higher  tone,  and  to  try  the  cfiect  of  his  eloquence  in  exciting 
his  friends  to  some  more  energetic  process,  when*  one  of 
Yerrina's  bravoes  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Silence  or  death !" 

Meanwhile,  the  shades  of  night  were  fast  closing  on  the 
singular  scene,  and  concealing  tite  agitated  countenances  of 
the  conspirntors  and  their  alarmed  guests.  But  now  Bernar- 
dino heard  the  well-known  ?uice  of  the  count  crying  out, 
'* Lights!  ho  there !  lights  in  every  hnll  !*'  and  the  n6xt  minute 
taw  him  enter  the  apartment  preceded  by  a  page  carrying  a 
torch^  and  with  a  guy  countenance  and  perfectly  uncmba^ 
taflsed'demeanour.  The  conspirators  surrounded  Fiesco,  and 
he  spoke  with  them  apart. 

This  extraordinary  rAun  had  been  employed  since  morning 
in  visiting  his  friends,  passing  some  hours  with  tfaein  in  hie 
jisoal  gay,  free  style ;  and  he  had  just  returned  from  paying 
his  court  at  the  palace  of  the  Bortas,  where  (while  we  abhor 
his  treachery,  we  must  admire  bis  perfect  selffiosscssion !) 
he  comported  himself  with  his  accustomed  respectful,  ydt 
irank  and  friendly  manner,  and  where,  watching  the  counte- 
nance and  behavitiur  both  of  old  Andrew  Doria  and  his  grand- 
nephew  Giannetitno,  be  saw  that  they  had  notthc  least  foresight 
or  dread  of  that  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering,  and 
was  now- ready  to  burst  over  their  beads.* 

Fiesco  was  not  long  absorbed  in  the  circle  of  the  eonsp^ 
fttors  :  he  leaped  on  a  marble  table  that  stood  at  the  end  of 
'the  crowded  iiall,  which  was  now  illumiilated  by  numerous 
lamps  and  torches,  and  addresse<l  the  Genoese  with  all  his 
eloquence  and  energy,  and  a  look  foil  of  alacrity  and  confi- 
dence. He  told  them  it  was  not  for  a  sordid  feast,  but  for  a 
deed  of  valour,  he  had  assembled  them  there.  That  it  was  to 
strike  a  blow  for  liberty  and  immortal  renown,— to  overthrow 
Ae  exorbitant;  intolerable  power  of  the  Dorias, — to  relieve 
Genoa  from  them  and  the  partiality  and  interference  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  had  bidden  them  to  the  palace  of  the  Fiescbi. 
He  exposed  the  blmd  secority  of  tlic  tyrants,  and  bis  owA 
providence  and  all- sufficient  means.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  the  blow  contemplated !  The  generous  effort  that  was 
to  deliver  their  country  from  tyranny,  was  certain  of  success, 
without  being  accompanied' with  dartger.. 

At  the  termination  of  this  spirited  address,  Fiesco^  ▼assail 
and  hirelings  shouted  with  enthusiasm.  The  adventurers  and 
4ssperadoeswfao  had  been  collected  there  in  great  numberr 
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were  overjojed  tt  the  prospect  of  the  oohfusion  and  lieanie 
an  insurreciioo  woald  afford  them.  The  more  noble  and  tha 
■nore  viruious  saw  themselves  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
mob,  atid  durst  not  discover  their  inward  sentiments.  lo  short, 
the  whole  assembly  applauded,  or  feigneifr  to  applaadi  the 
undertaking  and  the  spirit  of  the  count. 

Fiesco  was  crossing  the  hall  elated  by  this  applause,  when 
Bernardino  approached  him,  and  demanded  his  liberty,  as  fao, 
for  one,  would  not  accede  to  what  was  proposed. 
^  **  Are  you  mad  ?"  replied  the  count,  in  a  whisper,  '^  to  pro- 
Toke  men  whose  passions  I  may  not  be  able  to  control.'^ 

"  Let  that  consideration  stay  you  even  now  I"  said  Bernar- 
dino, in  the  same  low  tone,  and  laying  his  band  on  his  friend's 
arm  ;  ^<  think,  noble  count,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Genoa*  when 
lAe^^and  their  uncontroUable  p^LSSions  are  let  loose  upon  herl'* 
^*  What !  still  so  lady-hearted  !*'  replied  Fiesco ;  *^  then  go 
and  sacrifice  your  share  in  our  glory, — but  pibmise  fiiat  to 
remain  quiet  until — '* 

^<  I  can  make  ho  such  promise,  with  the  feeling  I  hare  to  ga 
at  once  to  the  gallant  old  Doria,  who,  be  the  defects  of  his 
government  what  they  may,  deserves  not  to  be  murdered  in 
his  bed!"  said  Bernardino,  interrupting  him. 

^*  Then,  without  that  promise  you  must  tany  here  for  an 
hour  or  two!"  exclaimed  Fiesco,  reddening.  *'Uo,  there! 
Scannabecchi !  take  charge  of  this  foulisli  recreant  I  hurt  not 
a  hair  of  his  bead,  but  see  that  he  escapes  not  from  this  palace 
till  I  am  master  of  Andrevv  Doria's,"  and  leaving  Bernardino 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  desperate  villains  who  had  been 
watching  him,  the  count  quitted  the  ball. 

He  was  going  on  a  mission  of  love  and  gentleness:  his- 
ambition  and  dark  conspirings  had  not  diminished  his  sense  of 
his  noble  lady's  bcouiics  and  virtues ;  he  still  loved  his  wife  with 
tender  affection,  and  he  could  not' depart  on  his  daring  enter- 
prise without  taking  a  kind  farewell.  He  found  her  with  her 
lovely  niece,  the  lady  Emilie,  trembling  and  in  tears.  They 
had  long  seen  the  palace  crowded  with  armed  men  ;  she*  had 
naturally  concluded  some  hazardous  deed  was  contemplated, 
and  she  was  full  of  anguish  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  might 
be  her  husband's  fate.  When  he  entered  the  room,  she  rushed 
lo  his  embrace  ;  and  as  soon  as  tears  and  sobs  would  permit 
her.  to  speak,  she  implored  he  would  tell  his  faithful,  loving 
wife  what  perilous  deed  he  had  in  hand.  Fiesco,  who  had 
never  before  breathed  a  word  to  her  of  the  matter,  now  told  her 
^11  he  had  underUken.    This  confirmed  the  worst  of  the  doubt- 
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togs  thmt  for  manj  hours  had  agonized  her  aflbctionate,  tirliioin 
heart ;  her  forelK>ding  mind  might  have  felt  the  fatal  isaoe  of 
the  dark  consptracj^  and  she  wept  and  prayed  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  that  he  would  yet  renounce  his  purpose. 

With  great  difficulty  Fieseoi  who,  resolute  as  he  was,  could 
not  help  being  somewhat  unmanned  by  this  tender  scene,  dia* 
engaged  himself  from  his  wife's  entwining  arms  and  passionate 
embrace.  He  said  all  he  cotidd  to  sooth  her,  and  to  inspire 
her  with  his  own  sanguine  hopes.  Determined  at  length  to 
rush  from  difficulties  into  which  *'  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
betrayed  him/'  he  gently  took  her  hy  the  hand,  and  led  her  to 
ft  window  of  the  apartment  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  magnificent  city,  and  the  port,  and  the  for^ 
tified  mountain  of  the  Sprone,  against  which  proud  Genoa 
leans.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  town,  where  the 
marble  black  and  white  mansions  of  the  Genoese  aristocracy,-^  ^ 
the  palaces  of  the  great  Durazzi,  the  Balbi,  the  Serra,  the 
Negroni,  and  the  J9orta^,-^-^were  shining  in  the  moonlight^ 
with  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Albaro  beyond  them  and  the  city 
walls,  on  -gentle  hills  covered  with  elegant  villas, — he  turned 
that  band  toward  the  magnificent  port,  where  proud  galleys  and 
)rich  argosies  too  numerous  to  count,  lay  crowded  at  anchor, 
with  the  far-stretching  sea,  ruffled  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  now 
and  then  streaked  by  a  passing  vessel,  or  shadowed  by  a  drift- 
ing cloudy  flowing  freeyy  beyond  them ;  and  when  his  virtuous 
wife  had  seen^all^these  and  the  glory  thereof)  Fiesco  exclahned, 

<*  To-morrow,  my  dearest  Eleonora,  you  £^all  behold  your^ 
self  mistress  of  all  this,-^of  all  Gei^oa,  or  never  sec  me  more.". 

She  shrieked  and  turned  again  to  embrace  hrm,  but  he  threw 
off  her  fond  hand,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  in  which  his  lady 
BOW  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  weeping  and  terriiied  Emilie. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  count  reappeared  among  ihe  conspira^^ 
tors,  dad  in  complete  and  massy  armour.  The  final  plans  and 
modes  of  operation  were  now  arranged,  and  these  desperate 
men  waited  impatiently  for  the  moment  of  action.  It  arrived 
at  last ;  and  as  the  clocks  of  the  city  sounded  the  hour  of  mid** 
night,  they  rushed  with  determined  hearts  Irom  the  palace  of 
the  Fieschi  into  the  streets  of  the  city. 

As  Bernardino  saw  them  take  their  departure,  band  after 
band,  and  each  looking  more  ferocious  than  the  preceding  onoi 
he  shuddered  at  the  horrors  that  might  be  committed,  and 
longed  for  the*  moment  when  he  should  know  the  worst. 

The  fii8tt>peration  of  the  count  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  gate  of  the  city  called  Deli*  Arco,  and  this  he^  did  wit^ 
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out  meeting  with  any  resistanoe.  His  two  brotbeie,  GmkaM»> 
and  Otiobuonoy  be- despatched  to  assault  and  seize  the  gate  of 
San  TommasOf  while  he  now  reserved  for  himself  the  post  of 
importance  and  of  greatest  danger^  and  attacked  the  twenty 
galleys  of  Andrea  Doria,  that  lay  in  the  Darsena,  or  little  har- 
bour, whose  mouth  was  already  blocked  up  by  the  bold  Vev-> 
yina,  with  Fiesco's  galley,  which  was  pretended  to  have  been 
fitted  out  against  the  Turks.  But  the  latter  precaution  seems 
to  have  been  scarcely  required ;  for  Doria's  anchored  galleys 
Were  no  more  in  a  condition  to  escape  tjian  to  resist ;  ti^esf 
were  at  the  moment  unrigged  aqd  disarmed,  and  had  no  crew 
on  board,  except  the  slaves  chained  to  the  oar.  The  count  at 
once  obtained  possession  of  Uiem^  though  not  without  a  tre- 
mendous tumult  made  by  the  gaHey-slaves,.  who  at  first  knew 
Bot  what  fate  the  attack  foreboded  for  them,  and  then  shouted 
and  applauded  at  the  welcome  intelligence  of  a  revolution. 

At  the  same  time  the  other  conspirators,  al^er  a  smart 
eonfiict  with  the  guards,  gained  the  gate  of  San  Tommaso, 
whence  they  intended  to  pass  at  once  to  the  Doria  palace,  «tu- 
ated  beyond  the  city  walls,  and  to  murder  Andrew  .and  Gian- 
nettino.  But  Giannettino  in  the  mean  while  had  been  awaked 
by  the  tecrible  noise  from-  the  Darsena,  and  believing  only  that 
some  quarrel,  or  a  rising,,  bad  taken  'place  among  the  galley- 
alaves,  he  hastily  dressed  himself,  and  preceded  by  a  single  page, 
who  carried  a  torch,  he  ran  to  the  gate  of  San  Tommaso,  and 
imperiously  demanding  to  enter,  for  his  evil  fortune  he  entered; 
the  next  moment  the  furious  conspirators,  with  many  wounds, 
SiXtended  him  dead  in  the  shadow  of  that  gate.  Had  they 
obeyed  their  instructions,  and  then  rushed  on  to  the  palace,  An- 
drew Doria,  who  was  in  bed  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  four- 
score years,  and  tormented  by  the  gout,*  mtist  have  shared  his 
grand-nephew's  fate;  but  the  count's  brother^  Girolamo  de* 
Fieschi,  frortn  the  sordid  consideration  of  preventing  the  popu- 
lar plunder  of  that  rich  palace  during  the  confusion,  forbade 
his  followers  to  advance.  It  was  tliistsaTed  the  old  warrior 
and  statesman,  for  it  gave  some  of  his  friends  time  to  warn 
him  of  all  that  had  happened^— of  the  assassination  of  his 
grand-nephew^ — oF  the  fate  ho  had  to  expect  himself;  and 
dragging  his  infirm  body,  now  doubly  overburthened  by  tliea^ 
fiction  of  his  soul,  to  his  palace  gate!,  he  mounted  a  mule  with 
difficulty,  and  rode  ofi"  in  the  direction  of  La  Masoae,  a  oastle- 

*  **  Sta^a  e|^i  in  letlo,  Btatieo  aotto  il  pess  dt  ottaalk  anni^  •wal'- 
«rattato  daUo  gott«.'>— Muratori,  Aimali. 
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Mongifig  to  4he  Spinoiii ;  while  the  whole  city  behind  him 
seemed  exclctming  as  with  one  voice,  *' Liberty  and  the 
aPiescbi!" 

Bat  where  was  he  whose  name  was  thus  coupled  with  the 
-glorious  name  of  Liberty — a  word  scf  often  abused,  and  noto- 
TTODslyso  in  the  present  instance,  when  it  was  principally 
shouted  by  the  mob,  who  were  anxious  only  for  the  pillage  <^ 
the  nobles*  palaces  ?— where  was  the  bold,  the  confident  counly 
who  had  roused  into  action  these  perilous  elements  ?  At  the 
moment  when  his  success  seemed  complete,  or  nothing  re* 
maining  for  him  to  do  but  to  seize  the  Palazzo  Publico,  whence 
lie  inight  hurl  his  sentences  of  death  or  banishment  on  the  par- 
tisans of  the  murdered  Dorias,  {for  he  doubted  not  that  by  this 
lime  his  brother  Girolamo  had  disposed  of  both),  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  all-triumj)hant,  and  elated  with  every  prospect  that 
could  flatter  his  ambition,  as  he  was  passing  on  a  plank  from 
*  one- galley  to  another,  the  plank  overturned,  and,  heavily  armed 
as  he  was,  lie  sank  into  the  sea  to  rise  no  more ! 

So  great  was  the  noise  and  confusion,  that  this  awful  acci- 
dent was  not  known  for  some  time.  Verrina  was  the  first  who 
discovered  it,  and  dreading  its  consequences,  he  kept  it  as  se- 
cret as  he  could,  hoping  thus  to  gain  time  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  senators  that  should  put  Genoa  in  the  power  of  the 
conspirators.  But  the  dread  liews  of  the  deatb  of  the  maa 
whom  they  adored,  and  whom  alone  they  trusted,  soon  spread 
among  the  conspirators  and  the  people,  and  carried  discourage- 
ment with  iU  His  brother  Girolamo,  a  giddy  youth,  acted  in 
the  most  imprudent  manner :  the  senate,  who  had  now  assem- 
bled in  the  Palace  of  the  Republic,  assumed  the  courage  the 
other  party  were  losing,  and  by  daybreak  the  conspirators* 
abandoned  by  the  populace,  were  glad  to  take  to  flight,  and 
abandon  with  precipitation  a  city  which  but  a  few  hours  before 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  them  as  masters.* 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  old  Andrew  D07 
ria  returned  to  .Genoa,  where  his  name  was  shouted  as  loudly 
as  that  of  Fiesco  and  Libertv  had  been  so  short  a  time  before. 
The  punishments  he  inflicted  were  moderate,  although  his  hu- 
miliation and  wrongs  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  the  disfigured 
oorpie  of  his  grand-nephew,  the  prop  of  his  old  age,  was  before 
his  eyes.  They  fell  principally  upon  the  family  of  the  Fiescbi, 
,vho6e  property  was  all  confiscated,— the  splendid  palace  of 
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the  oovnt  wu  rased  R  th«  ground,  aod  his  brother  GirQliM> 
being  aoon  after  taken«  was  executed  with  two  others.* 

Bernardino,  whom  we  lefl  in  no  enviable  situation,  was  not 
liberated  by  the  bravoes  until  the  senate  had  obtained  the  upper 
hand.  In  spite  of  his  vices,  he  grieved  for  the  death  of  his 
friend ;  and  a  few  months  after  showed  the  durability  and  dta* 
interestedness  of  his  attachment,  by  marrying  the  Lady  Emilie, 
who  was  now  fortuneless. 

*  ^  n  Conte  Girolamo  con  11  raoi  si  rinchiuM  in  ana  torn,  e  quindi 
fi  retono  a  difcrezione  de*  vincitori,  e  fu/ono  mandati  in  Genova  e  due 
di  coloro  che  si  erano  trovati,  ad  accidere  Gianncttino  furono  impiocati, 
ed  al  Conte  Girolamo  tagUarono  la  teata.'* — Adriani,  Storia  do*  siiqI 
Ismpi,  Libro  0, 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
A.  D.  1607  to  1688. 

No  signal  reTolutlon  occurred  in  Italy  during  the  whole  eonne  of 
this  century.  Submission  to  despotism  had  been  confirmed  into  a 
habit ;  the  craelties  and  crimes  that  had  almost  always  accompanied 
the  struggles  of  the  Italians  were  succeeded  by  milder  ?ices.  '£jr* 
eluded  from  the  absorbing  occupation  of  politics  by  the  despots,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  who  ruled  them  ;  persuaded  by  the  haughty,  indo- 
lent Spaniards,  that  trade  was  an  occupation  unworthy  of  men  of 
birth ;  the  nobles,  instead  of  attempting  to  invigorate  the  declining 
commerce,  abandoned  it  altogether.  Younger  brothers  were  specially 
condemned  to  patrician  indolence,  poverty,  and  celibacy,  and  to  th« 
degrading  recources  of  a  life  of  ceeisbeism. 

The  princes  of  the  little  states  slumbered  on  their  thrones,  or  con* 
tented  themselves  with  an  attention  to  the  fine  arts :  those  of  Savoy, 
who  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Piedmont,  were  the  only  exceptions.  They 
extended  thoir  dominions  and  their  influence,  though  perhaps  not  bj 
means  favourable  to  the  Italians. 

This  ignoble  state  of  things  was  not,  however,  unaccompanied  hw 
bickerings  and  jealousies,  foreign  quarrels  and  intrigues :  these,  indeed, 
are  too  disgustingly  numerous  to  mention ;  but  a  few  dates  will  serf« 
to  mark  the  really  important  events. 

[A.  D.  1607.]  A  quarrel  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Venetians,  who  had  forbidden  the  augmentation  of  churches  and  cos- 
rents  in  their  territories  without  their  express  permission,  was  termi- 
nated by  negotiation ;  though  it  had  once  threatened  to  kindle  a  gen^ 
ral  war,  and  the  pope  had  excommunicated  the  republicans. 

[A.  D.  1618.]  The  famous  conspiracy  at  Venice,  which  Otway  hat 
rendered  so  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  took  place. 

[A.  D.  1625.]  Genoa  was  besieged  by  a  French  army  of  90,000 
men ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  sucoessfu&y  defended 
herself. 

[A.  D.  1626.]  The  Dutchy  of  UrSino  was  annexed  to  the  papal 
■fates,  and  its  industry  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  had  long  been  re* 
markable,  were  blighted. 

[A.  D.  1627.]  A  disputed  succession  to  the  Dutohy  of  Mantua 
involved  all  Lombardy  in  troubles ;— the  imperialists,  the  Spaniarda, 
the  French,  and  the  troops  of  Savoy rpla^ed  their  mischievoos  pranka 
on  the  ancient  theatre  of  so  many  sanguinary  wars,  but  seldom  pen«<* 
trated  beyond  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy. 

[A.  D.  1628.]  Gittlio  Cesare  Vachero,  a  Wealthy  Genoesa  mer- 
chant, but  not  of  the  privileged  aristocracy,  afUr  having  long 
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Oft  tiM  work  of  ■■■■■■imtion  throof  h  hired  brwow  ( wlio  irars  aov  wj 
eommon  in  IUI7),  conipired  UBBacooMfaUjr  to  ovorlhrovr  thm  oGfv^ 
ohical  ooDititution.  He  was  backed  by  the  House  of  Sa-roj,  ^^ 
might  alreed/  co?et  that  poeaeeaion  of  Genoa— only  obtained  m  on 
days. 

[A.  D.  1631.]  The  peace  of  Chieraaeo  oonclnded  tlie  war  of  tk 
Maatoan  aoooesaion. 

[A.  D.  1639.]  A  ci?il  war,  aggrarated  by  the  interferenee  of  Ai 
French  and  Spaniards,  was  carried  on  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

[A.  D.  1645.]  The  Turks  made  an  unexpected  and  jUMpwwmkti 
attack  on  the  Venetians  by  lading  siege  to  Candia,  which  was  ooUr 
defended  for  even  a  longer  period  than  that  of  the  siege  o£  old  Tray. 

[A.  D.  1647.]  — Witnessed  the  extraordinary  insaxroetioii  of  tb 
Neapolitans  under  the  fisherman  Masaniello. 

[A.  D.  1660.]  Louis  XIV.  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  Alexander  VE« 
about  an  a£fray  that  took  place  at  Rome  through  the  arro^anoo  of  kii 
ambassador,  the  Due  de  Crequi. 

[A.  D.  1664.]  The  pope  had  the  mortification  of  being  oblig^  tA 
•ubmit  to  the  terms  of  accommodation  which  Louis  XIV.  Impenonsij 
dictated  ;  the  final  and  most  humiliating  of  these  conditions  was;,  thit 
the  pope  should  send  a  member  of  his  own  family  to  Paris  to  raaki 
his  apologies.  These  conditions  were  not  only  subscribed  to,  bat 
rigorously  enforced.  Hitherto  the  papal  legates  had  appeared  at  the 
courts  of  Europe  only  to  give  laws  and  impose  contributions ;  Car- 
dinal Ghigi  was  the  first  despatched  to  any  monarch  to  deniand  pa^ 
don  for  the  Holy  See. 

[A.  D.1669.]  The  whole  of  the  island  of  Candia,  except  two  w 
three  ports,  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Turks  by  the  V^onetiaoi^ 
after  a  war  in  which  120,000  Mussulmans  and  30,000  Christians  aze 
•aid  to  have  perished. 

[A.  D.  1672.]  A  war  broke  out  between  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
and  tiie  Dulchy  of  Savoy.  It  ended  without  any  important  reedts; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  oligarchy  had 
no  enemy  to  contend  with  except  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  1684,  quarrellinf 
with  them  about  the  port  of  Savona,  sent  a  powerful  naval  armament 
to  Genoa,  which  was  bombarded,  and  compelled  to  make  submissioe. 

[A.  D.  1674.]  Several  attempts  had  been  made  in  Sicily  to  shake 
ofiT  the  Spanish  yoke ;  but  this  year  the  people  of  Messina,  deepair- 
inff  of  defending  their  rights  without  assistance,  had  recourse  to  Loais 
XfV.,  whom  they  tempted  with  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  their 
city,  and  the  eventual  union  of  their  whole  island  with  the  French 
dominions.  Louis  gladly  closed  with  their  proposals :  he  wss  pro- 
claimed King  of  Sicily  at  Messina,  and  despatched  a  small  sqaadroB 
to  take  possession  of  the  city  in  his  name. 

[A.  D.  1678.]  Louis  XIV.  basely  abandoned  the  people  of  Mes- 
sina, giving  them  up  tbeir  former  masters,  the  insulted  and  vindictive 
Spaniards,  who  punished  them  in  a  most  merciless  manner ;  and  the 
obedience  of  Messina  was  ensured  by  a  desolation  firom  which  it  hai 
BAver  since  risen  to  its  ancient  prosperity — though  the  making  it  afres 
port  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  no  doubt  imoentely 
bettered  its  condition  from  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  seYenteenth 
century. 

[A.  D.  1684.]    Venice,  which  alone  of  the  Italian  states  retained  its 
•nergiee,  Ui  concert  with  the  empire,  entered  on  another  wtr  tgainst 
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„,„i.,|.  tiM  Tofki.  The  l»lon  «f  Saail  Mteli  again  trimnplMd  moit  g]»nondf 
.  If  ^  In  Um  fight :  tlia  island  of  Santa  Maura,  ona  of  tho  keys  of  tba 
«  HoBR>  A^'i*'^^  &olf,  waa  radncad ;  Continental  Greece  wae  invaded,  and  in 
Pj^  ^f  tiurea  yean  Franceeoo  Mororini,  who  had  so  gallantly  defended  Candia, 
"^^  having  taken  Modon,  Argos,  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  Corinth,  and 
^^2  planted  the  banner  of  the  repablio  upon  the  amoking  rains  of  Athens, 
ISnally  consammated  the  bold  design  he  bad  cherished,  of  wraatingtha 

fk,^  whole  of  the  Morea  from  the  infidels. 

^  \^  ^^'  ^'  ^^^-'^  '^^^  arrogant  Louis  XIV.  again  quarrelled  with  tha 
'^'  '  Oovemment  of  Rome  respecting  the  privileges  of  the  French  embassy. 
^  ^  He  sent  the  Marquis  de'Lavardin  to  the  Holy  City  to  represent  him ; 
aciLL  *    ^^^  ^^^  marquis,  keeping  eight  hundred  armed  men  in  his  pay,  braved 

^'^'    the  sovereignty  of  the  pope  in  his  own  capital.    The  popedom  had,  in 
"7  ^'^    raality,  now  become  what  Berni  described  it 

'  rf  ^  M  Uq  pftpftto  oomposto  di  rispetti, 

^^^  Di  considerazioni  e  di  discorai, 

Di  piu,  di  poi,  di  ma,  di  si,  di  forsi, 
^^'^  Di  pur,  d*  aasai  parole  aenza  efietU." 

■-<:>  r  The  literature  and  the  arts  of  Italy  were  naturally  influenced  in  the 
,ujL>'"  neventeenth  century  by  the  state  of  politics  and  the  demoralisation  of 
f'^  the  public  feeling,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances.  No  form^  of 
ki  i''^  government  can  probably  ever  be  discovered  w  ith  the  faculty  of  ensuring 
'0^^  the  succession  of  genius,  or  renewing  in  one  age  the  immortal  minds 
■a^f  that  gave  splendour  to  another;  but  it  is  certain  that  an  indolent 
▼itiated  government  is  inimical  to  all  the  higher  productions  of  the 
'j-^       human  intellect. 

V'^'  In  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  sonnet  or  two 

IV  i^  by  Filicaja  and  Zappi,  some  lyrical  pieces  by  Chiabrera,  and  the  satires 
of  the  painter  Saivator  Rosa,  we  find  little  of  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  the  Italian  Muse.  Tbere  was  regularity,  elegance,  re- 
finement ;  but  the  soul  was  no  longer  shaken,  the  spirits  were  no 
longer  animated,  and  verse  tended  to  that  condition,  completed  in 
V'  after  years,  when  it  did  little  more  than  sooth  the  ear  by  a  mellifluoua 
!>;''  flow  of  words,  destitute  of  ideas.  At  the  same  time  Oiambattista 
Marini,  whose  real  genius  and  occasional  tenderness  make  us  the  mora 
lament  his  aberrations,  corrupted  the  taste  of  the  times  by  a  contagion 
of  obscenity  and  conceit. 

The  Italians  of  the  present  day  use  the  ^  concettosi  seicentisti"  as 

terms  of  reproach ;  and  decency  should  prohibit  the  reading  of  many 

of  the  passages  of  the  Cavaliore  Marini,  which  are  free  from  the  da* 

ftcts  of  affiMrtation,  antithesis,  and  riddling.    Remote  from  the  floweiy 

paths  of  poetry,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  Caterina  Davila,  and  the  Cardinal 

Bentivoglio,  supported  the  dignity  of  Italian  historical  composition, 

though  Uiey  did  not  equal  the  evidenee,  the  sobriety,  and  acumen  of 

^  Machiavelli,  or  the  strength  and  political  knowledge  of  Gulcoiardini. 

1^,  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  moral  philosophers  of  the 

aaventeenth  century  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  peripateticiam 

'''  and  superstition,  and  took  a  free  and  bold  flight  towards  truth. 

*  Declining  in  her  literature,  Italy,  however,  always  foremost  in  soma 

^  department  of  study,  cultivated  the  natural  sciences  with  brilliant 

aucoess ;  and  besides  Torricelli,  Gianalfonso  Boralli,  II  Padre  Caatelli, 

'  Doaanioo  Gngliahnini,  the  great  aatronooiar  Caasini,  the  aavanlaantk 
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oralDiy  could  boait  of  the  mora  ralnftUe  part  of  tho  labom  •f  lbs 
*^  atarry  GaUleo,*  who  mw, 

Sotto  I'etereo  padiglion  rotani 
Pid  mondi,  e  tl  solo  imdaarli  immoto, 
Onda  air  Anglo,  che  tanta  ala  vi  atoaOt 
Bgombro  primo  le  ^io  dol  finnamonto.t 

And  JG-alUeo  beiides,  in  a  literary  point  of  Tiow,  had  the  merit  of 
writini^  Italian  prose  with  energy,  simplicity,  and  beauty.    *^  Non  era* 
detti,'*  says  the  modern  Parini,  *^  inequale  alia  sublimiti  dalle  sue  dot- 
thne  e  delle  sae  sceperta  il  materno  linguaggio,  e  sctiase  in  oaso  eon 
^nella  ragolarita  e  naturalezza  di  stile  die  eonviene  ad  un  filosofo  il 

2uale  ha  delle  grandi  coae  a  dire,  e  pero  d*  altro  pid  non  ai  cora  fuorche 
'assera  ben  inteso.") 

Academies  and  clubs  were  profusely  established  tboagfaout  Italy  for 
tlie  cultivation  of  literatora,  which  they  formalized  and  injured ;  aad 
the  fine  arts  were  similarly  affected  by  instiiulions  of  the  same  sorL 

Men  met  to  copy  their  predecessors,  and  to  praise  and  to  copy  each 
other — they  lost  eight  of  the  great  model — Nature  ;  they  lost  the  spring 
and  independence  of  their  own  minds ;  they  formed  thamaelvas  into 
schools,  as  subsAvient  and  slavish  as  certain  schools  that  had  chocked 
the  growth  of  philosophy ;  and  Italian  art  ao  glorious  in  the  sixteenth, 
began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century,  towards  that  state  of 
handicraft  and  inanity,  from  which  only  tho  exquisite  CanoTa,  in  our 
days,  has  raised  it. 

That  truly  wonderful  man,  Balvator  Rosa,  whom  we  have  cited  aa 
among  the  exceptions  in  poetry,  was  certainly  a  striking  exception  in 
painting ;  but  whatever  be  the  wild  and  original  merit  of  his  pencil — 
whatever  hold  his  savage  scenery,  and  his  banditti,  and  his  ateel-cased 
warriors,  take  of  our  imagination,  confronted  with  the  sublimity  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  elasaical  grace  and  dignity  of  Raphael,  and  the 
higher  masters  of  the  preceding  age,  his  works  are  as  an  admirable 
romance,  compared  with  an  epic— the  Iliad,  the  JEneid,  the  Garuaa- 
lamme,  or  the  Paradise  Lost. 


*  OallM  was  bnrn  at  Pin  on  the  IMi  FMmianr,  1S64.    He  UmM  Us  sigltf,  of  wWek 
toibad  msdamiehflorious  qm,  tairanls  Um  «ndsr  ia7,auddMsatha  6ih  JHnary,lMK 
t  Ugo  FoMole,  f  Sepiilcri. 
t  Pwioi,  Piiac.  hm.  ctp.  ▼. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  REBELLION  • 


O  !  Petcator  deir  onda  I 

y^NBTIAN  BaECABOLI. 


Undeh  the  government  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Duke 
d^Arcos,  the  Neapolitan  people  were  condemned  to  feel,  in  all 
its  force,  the  oppressive  influence  of  foreign  dominion ;  their 
vireahh  was  drained  away  by  frequent  impositions,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  privileges  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  to  his  "  Fedelidsimo  Popolo  Napolitano,**  had  continually 
increased  from  his  time  ;  and  the  numerous  levies,  when  aggre- 
gated, made  indeed  a  frightful  mass.  The  government  also 
extorted  large  sums  every  year  from  this  impoverished  nation ^ 
to  send  to  their  master  the  Spanish  monarch,  under  the  specious 
title  of  presents*  These  were  much  like  the  giAs  which  our 
Henry  VIII.  obtained  from  his  terrified  parliament.  As  the 
wants  of  the  Spanish  nation  increased,  the  Neapolitans  became 
utterly  impoverished  ;t  but  the  sapient  viceroys  made  no  ac- 
count of  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  and  determined  to 
struggle  with  them  to  the  division  of  the  last  ducat.  Nearly 
every  necessary  of  life  was  already  grievously  taxed  ;  the  price 
of  bread  was  trebled,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  money  in  cir- 
culation. In  1646,  the  government,  wishing  to  make  a  fresh 
donation»  imposed  a  new  gabella,  or  duty,  on  all  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  this  was,  as  it  were,  taking  away  the  very  staff  of 
life  from  the  lower  classes  of  that  crowded  city.  Numbers  of 
them  consequently  perished  for  want,  or  languished  in  the 
midst  of  plenty ;  for  nature  was  still  as  kind  and  productive  as 

*  The  whole  of  the  foIlowin|(  notices  have  been  taken  from  a  very , 
scarce  and  curioos  work,  wriiten  by  a  priest  who  was  an  eyewitness 
to  the  prindpal  facts,  and  published  in  the  year  afler  their  occanrence, 
I  met  with  the  book  by  chance  in  aii  obscure  bookseller^s  shop  at  Naples; 
and,  struck  by  its  manner,  no  less  than  by  its  matter,  I  purchased  it. 

t  In  nineteen  years,  namely,  from  1628  to  1647,  these  donativi  ta 
PhiUp  UL  and  Philip  lY.  amounted  to  100,000,000  dacaU. 
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erer.  The  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  people  i|ere  si 
length  exhausted ;  and  they  were  ready  to  make  any  ^brt 
to  relieve  thcmaelvei  from  such  intolerable  suffering.  ^  Ad 
extremum  sunt  Populi  exitiiim,  cum  extreraa  onera  eis  iospo- 
nuntur,"  as  my  chronicler  observes  from  Tacitus.  As  yet,  hov- 
ever^^o  one  offered  himself  as  4eader  ;  and  their  only  efibrts 
were  prayers,  supplications,  and  tears,  poured  out  to  the  vice- 
roy  whenever  he  appeared  abroad^  but  which  he  heard,  saw,  and 
forgot.  From  prayers  they  proceeded  to  menaces ;  and  one 
Saturday^  as  he  was  proceeding  to  celebrate  a  religious  festival 
at  the  church  of  La  Madonna  del  Carmine,  they  so  beset  and 
terrified  his  excellency  that,  from  pure  fear,  he  gave  them  his 
promise  to  take  away  entirely  the  detested  gabelia.  There 
vras  no  appearance  that  this  promise  would  be  performed ;  the 
rage  and  indignation  of  the  people  increased,  and,  just  at  this 
period,  they  heard  of  a  public  tumult  and  struggle  in  Sicily, 
by  means  of  which  the  Sicilians  had  entirely  shaken  off  the 
burdensome  imposition;  this  inspired  them  with  envy  and 
courage  to  do  the  like  ;  and  Naples  became  a  scene  of  disccvd 
and  fury.  The  viceroy  began  to  feel  the  most  serious  alarm, 
and  would  perhaps  have  willingly  abolished  the  tax  ;  but  some 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Naples  had  at  various  times  ad- 
vanced money  to  the  government,  and  by  that  means  bad 
become  the  proprietors  of  the  impost  The  interests  of  these 
persons  weVe  manifestly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people ; 
and  the  viceroy  could  only  propose  to  dispense  with  the  gabelia 
on  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  laying  another  duty  equivalent  to  it 
on  corn  and  oil.  These  articles  already  laboured  under  an 
insuppor talkie  burden,  and  such  a  proposition,  therefore,  ma* 
tured  and  added  vigour  to  the  disaffection  of  the  people.  They 
now  only  wanted  a  leader :  tins  leader  was  soon  found — but 
let  me  introduce  him  in  my  author's  own  words  : — 

^*  In  the  Quartiere  del  M ercato*  of  Naples,  there  dwelt  a 
young  man  ;  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  married  ;  full 
of  wit  and  drollery  ;  of  a  middling  stature,  and  rather  thin  than 
fat ;  his  eyes  were  black  ;  he  had  two  little  brown  mustachios ; 
he  wore  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  ;  his  dress  was  composed 
of  short  linen  trowsers,  a  thick  shirt,  and  a  sailor^s  red  cap,  on 
his  bead ;  but  his  aspect  was  beautiful  and  animated,  and*  as 
vivacious  as  possible,  and  this  has  been  shown  by  the  effects. 
His  business  was  to  catch  little  fish  with  a  rod  and  line  ;  aod 

*  The  residence  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Neapi^taii  populace, 
somewhat  like  our  Wapping  or  St.  Giles's. 


UK  loWD,  wflKn  auuDCM  M,  ID  iiBpMs,  cMuvi  rMciTendBli. 
Hit  nuDB  wu  Tooiuo  Anello  d'Aoislfi ;  in  lh«  NeipoliUn 
idioin  eaUed  Has'  Aniello," 

ThU  wu  juBt  tbe  miin  to  lead  tba  fiahmoMt  and  laxzaroni  of 
Naples ;  a  philosophic  palaot  would  never  have  gained  Uieir 
keartfl ;  and,  beaidea,  there  were  certain  circumstaocea  and 
■Dperatitions  connected  with  this  penon  which  aaaured  them  of 
■uceeaa.  Beneath  the  window  of  a  houae  in  which  be  dwelt 
was  an  old  fountain,  ornamented  with  the  name  and  armi  oftbe 
imperial  bene&ctor  of  Naples,  Charles  V. — and  Mas'  Aniello 
{perhaps  he  knew  not  wbf )  had  been  accustomed  to  saj,  in  bia 
jokiri([  humours,  that  be  was  deelined  to  restore  and  renew  in 
lltB  city  tbe  favours  and  privileges  granted  to  it  bj  tbe  benignitj 
of  that  augUBt  moaarch.  A  coinciilcnce  of  names,  however, 
bad  more  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  populace.  A  hundred 
yoars  precisely  had  now  elapsed  since  a  rising  took  place  in 
Naples,  to  resist  the  introduciinn  of  the  trtbutel  of  the  Holj 
Inquisilion,  which  the  bigoted  Philip  II.  wished  to  establish  in 
the  year  1547  ;  and  this  tumuli  whs  headed  by  a  person  of  tha^ 
name  of  Mas'  Aniello,  a  native  of  the  Sorrentine  coast. 

At  tiie  time  when  the  viceroy  proposed  to  substitute  a  duty  • 
on  corn  and  oi),  in  lieu  of  the  gabella  on  fruils  and  vegetables, 
Mas'  Aniellu's  fish  were  taken  from  him  in  the  market-place  ; 
the  alleged  reason  being  that  he  had  not  paid  the  duty.  Full 
of  rage,  be  hurried  away,  at  the  moment  of  ihis  insult,  to  a 
church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  where  Perrone, 
ft  colebraled  captain  of  banditti,  had,  with  one  of  his  com- 
panions, taken  refuge.  When  these  men,  obaerving  the  dis- 
turbed appearance  of  our  fisherman,  asked  him  what  ailed  him  ? 
Ma^'  Aniello  answered  furiously,  ''  that  he  would  either  be 
hung,  or  set  the  ciiy  to  rights."  At  this  ihey  laughed,  but 
Mas'  Aniello  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  :  "  Do  not  laugh,** 
said  he ;  "  bad  I  two  or  three  of  my  humour,  by  Heaven  I 
would  show  what  I  could  do  '." — "  What,  what  would  you 
do  ?"  cried  they.  "  Will  you  be  with  ma?"  said  Mas'  Aniello. 
— "  And  why  not  ?"  answered  they.  "  Pledge  me  then  your 
faith,  and  you  ahall  soon  see  what  you  have  to  do."  Thej 
pledged  their  faith,  and  Mas'  Aniello  departed. 

Leaving  the  church,  he  went  round  to  oil  the  fruit-sellers  in 
tbe  neighbourhood,  and  earnestly  begged  them  to  n)eet  in  the 
market-place,  and  to  declare  with  united  voices,  that  they 
would  no  longer  continue  their  trade  in  fruit  while  the  gabella 
coDlinued.    On  the  fullowiog  day  they  nearly  all  asBembled, 
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bat  the  repretentaUve  of  the  <nty  being  informed  of  tbeirintaB- 
tions,  and  fearing  a  tumuh,  went  in  penon  to  the  market,  and  ^ 
made  a  verbal  concession,  which  induced  the  mob  to  retire. 
Mas'  Anieilo,  thouf^h  disappointed  this  time,  was  not  disheart- 
ened ;  he  continued  to  go  round  the  city,  exclaiming,  ^  Down 
witb  the  gabella  !*'  Numbers  naturally  collected  around  him  ; 
and  from  these  he  selected  a  great  many  children,  whom  he 
thus  instructed  ;  "  Say  as  I  say.  Let  oil  be  sold  at  a  bajoco 
the  measure  ;  meat  at  six  grains  the  rotolo  ;  cheese  at  twentj* 
two  grains  the  rotolo  ;  wine  at  two  grains  the  bottle,"  de.c.* 
When  they  had  well  learnt  this  lesson,  he  sent  them  to  cry  it  all 
over  Naples,  and  even  in  the  face  of  the  viceroy. 

My  author  here  makes  the  following  observation :  "^  At 
present,  we  pay  exactly  those  prices  which  Mas*  Aniello  taught 
the  children  to  demand.*' 

Many  people  ridiculed  Mas*  Aniello,  and  sought  to  make 
him  abandon  his  scheme  ;  and  he  replied  to  them,  ''  Let  me 
alone  :  let  mef  o  on,  and  you  will  see  the  event  ;**  and,  in  fact, 
in  a  short  time,  he  had  enlisted  in  his  puerile  troops  above  two 
thousand  youths,  and  had  armed  them  with  sticks.  On  the  7th 
of  July,  it  is  usual  to  celebrate  a  festival!  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Maria  della  Grazia,  situated  in  the  market.  This  festival  is 
commonly  attended  by  an  immense  number  of  young  persons; 
who  were  accustomed,  when  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  over,  to  amuse  themselves  by  attacking  with  sticks,  and 
fruit  converted  into  missiles,  a  little  wooden  castle,  which  was 
built  for  the  purpose.  The  moment  arrived,  but  in  the  place 
where  their  ammunition  was  usually  lying  in  heaps  on  the 
ground,  there  was  now  nothing  but  a  little  stale  fruit,  which 
had  been  left  unsold  on  the  preceding  day.  A  riot  took  place 
in  consequence,  the  gabella  being  considered  the  cause  of  this 
disappointment.  The  representative  of  the  city  again  made  his 
appearance,  but  this  time  he  g6t  seriously  pelted^  and  was  com* 
polled  to  retreat  to  the  Church  del  Carmine. 

The  mob  continued  to  increase ;  the  spacious  piazza  del 
Mercato  was  crowded,  and  on  all  sides  there  were  heard  cries 
of  **  Long  live  the  king  of  Spain,  and  perish  the  bad  govern- 
ment !"  Mas*  Aniello  added  to  the  strength  of  his  troop,  by 
distributing  among  them  iron  pikes,  pieces  of  paling,'  and 
other  weapons,  which  they  took  from  the  fortifications  of  the 
Carmine.    He  then  jumped  on  a  high  table,  which  was  in  the 

*  A  bajoco  if  about  a  farthinff  English.    A  grain  is  rather  leai  than  a 
halfpenny.    A  rotolo  is  about  Uiirty  ounces, 
t  This  ftttival  is  still  continusd. 


BMlrk«l-plft6e»  afid  addrasaed  the  poptdaca.    As  bii  speeeh  was 
^xtremelj  eharaoteriiiie,  it  may  be  aa  well  to  gife  it  in  the 
words  of  mj  author. 

**  Joy,  dear  companions  and  brothers !  Give  thanks  to  God» 
and  to  the  glorious  virgin  of  the  Carmine,  for  the  hour  which* 
has  now  arrived  of  your  deliverance*  This  poor  unshod  man 
(himself),  like  a  new  Moses,  who  saved  the  children  of  ferael, 
will  redeem  you  from  the  burden  of  the  gabella,  newly  imposed ; 
and  from  the  tyranny  and  insatiable  avarice  of  strangers,  which 
have  eternally  oppressed  you.  A  fisherman — for  such  was 
Peter— delivered  from  the  slavery  of  Satan,  and  placed  in  the 
liberty  of  Christ,  a  Rome, — and  with  Rome,  a  wocld :  and 
another  fisherman,  who  is  Mas'  Aniello,  will,  in  the  place  of 
rigorous  exactions,  give  you  the  entire  enjoym^t  of  the  original 
abundance  of  Naples,  and  of  the  kingdom*  From  this  day 
you  will  be  free  from  the  yoke  which  has  weighed  you  down. 
For  myself  I  care  not ;  I  may  be  torn  to  pieces ;  my  head  may 
be  cut  from  my  body  with  a  sharp  iron,  and  may  lie  raised  up  ia 
this  piazza  as  the  leader  of  a  revolution ;  but  f  shall  die  oon^ 
tented  and  glorious ;  assured'  that  my  blood  and  my  life  have 
been  useful  to  my  country." 

This  speech  inflamed  the  minds  of  tbe  people,  who  were 
indeed  already  fully  disposed  to  undertake  any  thing  their 
favourite  might  suggest.  Then,  ^<  for  a  beginning,"  as  my 
author  says,  they  set  fire  to  tbe  office  of  the  gabella,  which  was 
in  the  market-place,  and  burnt  it  to  ashes,  with  all  the  booka» 
writings,  and  furniture  which  it  contained.  This  being  per* 
formed,  they  walked  forward  into  the  body  of  the  city ;  and  as 
they  proceeded,  their  numbers  rapidly  and  powerfully  increased. 
They  spread  them6e|;res  into  the  different  quarters  of  the  town» 
and  set  fire  to  every  office  of  customs,  burning,  as  before,  every 
thing  within,  not  preserving  even  the  arms;  and  leaving 
untouched  large  quantities  of  money,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  those  places.  ^^  Looking  upon  these  things,"  says  my  authori 
^  as  the  quintessence  of  their  blood,  they  consecrated  them 
indiscriminately  to  the  fuiy  of  the  flames."  When  they  arrived 
at  the  palace,  and  mustered  under  the  windows  of  the  viceroy, 
their  number  was  above  ten  thousand.  This  immense  multi- 
tude now  demanded  to  be  relieved,  noi  only  from  the  gabella 
on  fruit,  but  from  every  other  heavy  tax,  and  especially  from 
the  imposition  on  corn.  His  exceUency,  exceedingly  alarmed 
by  their  numbers  and  clamour,  presented  himself  at  a  balcony, 
and  solemnly  assured  them  they  should  be  satisfied  ;  that  the 
gabella  on  fruit  ahould  be  entirely  taken  off,  and  a  part  of  that 


the  king  of  9p«in,-and  perish,  periali  the  bid  governnwot  !*' — 
ud  now,  declaring  their  determination  to  be  reliered  ironi  M 
^belle,  tbey  rushed  forvntA  in  thoiinnda  to  force  their  wvf 
into  tl>e  palace,  and  to  speak  to  the  viceroy  face  to  ftce.  1'hB 
Spao'iab  and  German  guard  could  not  reaitt  the  preesure  of  the 
aagrf  multitude,  but  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  crowds 
entered  the  palace.  When  thej  reached  the  do<|r  of  his  excel- 
lency's apartment,  fioding  it  well  secured  wilhin,  they  began* 
with  pikee  and  various  arms,  which  they  had  taken  from  tba 
Boldiers,  to  force  an  entrance.  The  *icero;,  thua  exposed  to 
imminent  danger,  attempted  lo  fly  to  the  neighbouring  charch 
of  San  Luigi  de'  Padri ;  but  befwe  he  departed,  be  addraased 
the  people  from  a  balcony,  and  threw  papers  among  ihem, 
signed  by  hia  own  hand,  which  had  (be  royal  seal  attached  to 
them  ;  in  which  the  doty  on  fruit  was  remoTed,  and  that  on 
com  reduced.  I'be  people,  however,  atil)  demanded  that  be 
should  descend  to  speak  to  liiem,y<Kaa  afaccia;  and,  as  be 
endeavoured  to  pass  unnoticed  to'the  church,  he  was  discovered 
by  the  mob, — some  of  tbe  principals  of  whom  entered  Iiia 
carriage  with  drawn  swords,  and  with  dreadful  threats  insisted 
on  his  yielding  to  their  demands.  Fearing  for  bis  life,  bis 
excellency  gave  them  his  sacred  promise,  ibnt  all  the  obnozioos 
taxes  should  be  removed.  No  sooner  did  tbe  populace  be«T 
this,  than  their  re vi lings  and  threats  were  changed  into  shouts  of 
^plause,  and  proleatalions  of  gratitude.  They  called  tb« 
viceroy  their  saviour,  and  kissed  his  hands  with  respect ;  soHie 
proEtfsted  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  others  embraced  bis 
knees.  At  this  moment  his  excellency  scattered  some  hundreds 
of  sequins  among  them*  which  he  had  brought  for  that  purpose; 
■od  when  numbers  of  them  pressed  forward,  anxious  to  collect 
the  glittering  coin,  their  ruler,  with  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
Spanish  cavaliers  and  soldiers,  fled  into  tbe  church,  which  was 
now  close  at  hand. 

Indigaant  at  tbia  efleape,  the  mob  were  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities with  the  church.     They  bad  broken  down  the  outer 
gate,  and  had  nearly  effected  an  entrancst  when  tbe  Cardioel 
Filomarino.  archbisbon  of  the  city,  a  persoDsge  ven^ted  1^ 
tbe  spot,  and  endeavoured  to  appemse 
a  few  moments  succeeded  his  srrtTal  ; 
d  from  his  carriagCr  and  placed  bimadf 
'  "-e  chwch  ;  no  one  then  oOered  to 
^eiOllght  their  beloved  pastor  to 
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Ms  endeftTOiira  witii  theiniy  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from 
their  miseriee.  Another  paper,  signed  by  the  vieeroyy  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop ;  upon  receiving  which  he 
iBceoded  his  carriage,  and  holding  it  up  as  a  Inre  to  the  people, 
proceeded  along  the  street  Toledo,  drawing  the  chief  part  of 
the  mob  after  him.  Bat  their  rage  and  disappointment  knew 
no  bounds,  when  the  archbishop  read  this  document,  for  it  was 
found  to  fall  far  short  of  their  demands,  and  of  the  promises  of 
the  viceroy  when  he  was  in  their  power.  They  returned  to 
attack  the  church ;  but  bis  excellency  got  over  the  walls  into 
another  religious  house,  and  then  putting  himself  into  an  old 
sedan  chair  which  was  found  there,  be  was  carried  by  some  of 
his  Spanish  attendants  to  the  castle  of  Sant'  Elmo. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  viceroy  had  escaped  from  the 
convent,  the  people  divided  into  many  parties,  and  ran  through 
every  part  of  the  city,  burning  obnoxious  houses,  forcing  the 
arms  from  the  soldiers,  and  breaking  open  all  the  prisons,  ex- 
cept three,  which  they  respected  on  account  of  being  royal 
prisons.  The  Prince  of  Bisigaano,  a  nobleman  of  distinction 
and  a  great  and  old  favourite  of  the  people,  hoped,  by  placing- 
himself  at  their  head,  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  dreadful 
ravages  they  were  committing  ;  but  oa  making  the  attempt,  he 
found  that  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  he  retired.  The 
people  then  declared  Mas'  Aniello  their  chief,  leader,  and  cap- 
tain.  "  The  scene  that  ensued,'*  says  my  author,  **  was  so 
dreadful,  that  1  cannot  think  of  it  without  trembling.  The  loud 
bells  of  the  city  were  ringing  to  arms ;  the  blast  of  trumpetSi 
the  rolling  of  drums,  the  discharge  of  musketry,  and  the 
tumultuous  shouts  of  the  people,  resounded  on  every  side." 

On  the  approach  of  night  the  tumult  was  so  dreadful,  that 
some  of  the  religious  orders  issued  in  pirocession,  to  restrain 
the  rage  of  the  people,  and  to  implore  the  divine  assistance. 
Two  hours  after  sunset,  the  viceroy,  escorted  by  a  strong  troop, 
passed  with  all  possible  secrecy  from  the  eastle  of  Sant'  Elmo 
to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  which  he  surrounded  with  the  most  nn- 
merous  and  beat  appointed  part  of  his  soldiers.  He  then  pub-- 
Gsbed  another  conciliatory  proclamation,  which  however  pro- 
duced no  effect.  By  the  orders  of  Mas'  Aniello,  many  parties 
were  now  put  on  guard  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the  military. 

On  the  next  morning  similar  scenes  of*  confusion  took  place, 
but  the  people  were  highly  gratified  on  observing,  that  fruit 
was  sold  in  immense  quantities  in  the  market  without  gabella  ; 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  loaf  was  increased  from  twenty-two 
to  thirty-two  ounces.    The  viceroy  sent  a  deputation  to  wait 
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granted.  Th»  declantion  came  too  late ;  the  people  had  dis- 
covered  their  atrengtby  and  now  insisted  on  a  renewal  of  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. : 
they  even  demanded  that  the  castle  of  Sant*  Elmo  should  be 
gifeo  into  their  hands.  His  ezcellencj  sent  another  deputa* 
tion,  composed  of  the  chief  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  but  to 
these  the  people  returned  a  ^milar  answer,  still  insisting  on  a 
renewal  of  their  prlTileges;  especially  demanding,  that  in 
future  no  gabella  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the 
representative  of  the  city,  and  the  concurrence  and  approbation 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  viceroy,  having  failed  in  all  his  measures  hitherto,  now 
had  recourse  to  superstition  for  help  :  he  gave  the  archbishop 
directions  to  administer  the  sacrament  in  all  the  churches,  and 
to  exhibit  the  miraculous  blood  and  the  sacred  head  of  the 
glorious  Protector  of  Naples,  San  Gennaro ;  but  this  also 
fiuled  of  effect,  for  the  people  immediately  expressed  their 
conviction  that  San  Gennaro  was  for  them  ^*  he  is  on  our 
Me  /'*  was  the  cry. 

The  persons  of  greatest  weight,  after  Mas*  Aniello,  were 
the  bandit  Perrone,  before  mentioned,  and  an  old  priest,  named 
Giulio  Genovino,  who  had  been  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  time  of  the  Duca  Ossuna,  and  who  had  long  been 
their  sturdy  defender,  and  a  sufferer  in  their  cause.  These 
two  drew  up  a  list  ef  more  than  sixty  persons,  who  had  derived 
a  profit  from  farming  the  gabella,  and  the  muhitude  had  orders 
to  proceed  against  them,  to  burn  or  destroy  every  thing  which 
they  possessed  ;  but  on  no  account  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
use  any  thing  which  might  be  found.  Several  of  the  mob 
were  very  promptly  executed  for  disobeying  their  orders  in  the 
last  particular :  and  now  those  who  had  berai  unmerciful  and 
grasping  in  their  exaction,  '^  had  their  blood  lavished  like  water, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  avarice  and  cruelty ."  Mas'  Ani- 
ello now  gave  orders,  that  every  person  who  had  arms  or  am- 
munition should  deliver  them  up  for  the  defence  of  the  city : 
by  this  means,  a  great  number  of  carbines,  musquets,  and  ar- 
quebuses were  obtained.  In  the  house  of  a  Grenevese  army 
contractor  they  found  4000  muskets ;  and  from  the  house  of 
a  merchant  they  took  nine  peices  of  cannon  ;  nine  others  they 
took  from  two  armed  vessels ;  and  all  these  they  planted  at  the 
entrances  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

In  the  evening,  the  archbishop  had  again  recourse  to  pro* 
cessions ;  but  Mas'  Aniello  told  him,  thati  although  he  wae 
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rmy  ^rtteAiI  to  bim  for  tbe  holy  trouble  wbicb  be  tooki  be 
must  beg  tbai,  for  tbe  futurey  the  priefts  abouMI  be  kept  with- 
ID  doors  ;  aB«  otherwise^  tboee  veoerable  meo  might  meet  with 
▼ery  unpleasant  accidents  in  the  present  diaorderij  condition 
of  the  people.  At  tbe  same  tiroe«  be  would  be  most  bapp]f« 
be  said,  that  tbey  should  continue  their  prayers  and  supplier* 
tions  for  tbe  peace  and  bappiness  of  the  city^  in  their  retpeeh 
tee  Mnduaries,  The  archbishop  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  comply  with  such  reasonable  advice;  and  accordingly 
prayers  were  put  up  in  the  churches  from  that  time,  until  the 
period  of  Mas'  Aniello's  death.  The  next  day,  the  same  coi^ 
fusion  prevailed ;  but  one  thing  deserves  particular  remark ; 
in 'the  bouse  of  one  of  those  persons  who  bad  become  obnox- 
ious to  public  resentment,  two  little  barrels  of  sequins  were 
found  ; — these  the  mob  immediately  deposited  in  tbe  royal 
bank,  for  the  use  of  the  king !  It  chanced  that  tbe  original 
charter  of  two  of  the  most  important  privileges  granted  to  the 
eity  of  Naples  by  Charles  and  Ferdinand  fell  into  their  hands ; 
these  they  sent  to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  in  order  that  tbey  might 
be  signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  viceroy ;  but  when,  alter 
waiting  patiently  for  some  hours,  they  saw  no  symptoms  of 
compliance,  and  bad  even  reason  to  fear  that  they  should  not 
recover  the  charters  themselves,  they  resolved  to  obtain  possee- 
■ion  of  tbe  Torre  del  Campanile,  a  place  of  some  strength, 
defended  by  about  sixty  Spanish  soldiers ;  and  also  of  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  city  were 
deposited.  About  ten  thousand  persons  instantly  employed 
themselves  in  these  undertakings :  they  so«on  compelled  tbe 
eoldiers  to  capitulate ;  and  with  the  two  places  tbey  obtained 
about  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  distributed  by 
Mas'  Aniello,  so  as  to  defend  bis  party  in  tbe  most  importaal 
points :  be  then  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  well  fed  and  set  at 
liberty. 

Jt  was  observed  that,  among  tbe  most  active  of  the  com- 
batants,  and  in  tbe  most  awful  scenes  of  destruction,  many 
women,  and  even  children  appeared,  of  whom  some  foeght  ia 
the  ranks,  and  others  supplied  the  men  with  ammunition* 

The  viceroy  was  shut  up  in  the  castle,  without  provisions ; 
a  felucca,  wbicb  he  sent  to  the  opposite  coast  for  supplies,  fell 
into  the  bands  of  tbe  people :  and  he  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
gtate  of  utter  weakness  and  despair.  He  was  consequently 
obliged  to  put  the  charter  of  the  privilege  granted  by  Cbarkle 
y.,  accompanied  with  a  promise,  written  in  his  own  hand,  to 
observe  every  article  which  it  containedi  into  the  hands  of  (be 
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trebbiahopf  who  was  despatched  to  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  to 
treat  with  the  people.     When  the  archbishop  read  this  instm- 
mentf  and  the  aoDesed  promise*  a  sentiment  of  joy  diffused 
itself  among  the  people ;  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  distrust  and 
suspicion.     With  loud  cries  they  reviled  and  threatened  the 
sacred  ambassador  for  endeavouring  to  deceive  them  with  a 
ftlsified  copy  of  the  charter.     His  eminence,  finding  himself 
in  danger,  addressed  himself,  with  great  affability,  to  Mas*  Ani- 
ello,  requesting  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  disturbance  ! 
Mas*Aniello  replied,  ^*  They  say  your  eminence  wishes  to  betray 
us  ;  but  I,  who  know  your  eminence's  virtues,  will  believe  no 
such  thing,  but  will  defend  you  against  their  fury  at  the  expense 
of  my  life  ;  therefore  do  not  fear !"  it  was  soon  agreed,  that 
the  archbishop  should  deliver  the  documents  into  the  hands  of 
some  person  of  the  popular  party  who  was  capable  of  judging 
of  their  authenticity.    The  priest  Giulio  Genovind  was  the  one 
fixed  upon  ;  the  examination,  which  lasted  all  night,  was  car* 
lied  on  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop,  Mas*  Aniello^  and 
several  others ;  and  in  the  morning  the  papers  were  declaml  to 
be  valid.     But  the  people,  however  glad  to  receive  the  charter, 
were  still  distrustful,  and  would  place  no  faith  in  the  promises 
of  the  viceroy.     They  were,  moreover,  in  great  wrath  re- 
specting a  certain  passage  in  his  declaration,  in  which  he 
assured  them  he  would  procure  bis  majesty's  pardon  for  the 
acts  of  rebellion  which  they  had  committed.    *^  We  have  been 
guilty  of  no  rebellion,*'  cried  they  ;  <^  we  are  all  most  faithfiil 
vassals  of  the  king ;  we  have  risen  only  to  obtain  the  privileges 
which  were  granted  to  us  by  his  roajesty^s  glorious  predeceasoni 
Qhules  and  Ferdinand."    l^he  archbishop,  seeing  that  the 
hour  of  pacification  had  not  yet  arrived,  retired  to  his  palacct 
and  the  people,  considering  themselves  insulted  and  betrayed, 
determined  to  proceed  to  extremities.    On  the  same  day,  some 
considerable  bodies  of  Spanish  and  German  troops  maiched 
upon  the  city  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  but  were  all 
overpowered  and  disarmed,  and  the  people  remained  undisputed 
masters  of  the  metropolis.    About  noon,  Mas'  Aniello  issued 
an  order,  that  wherever  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  qoeen  of 
Spain  were  found,  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  bouse,  under  rich  canopies,  and  that  the  arms  of  the  people 
should  be  piled  beneath  them. 

Another  negotiation  was  begun  the  next  day,  by  tlie  arch- 
bishop, in  the  Church  del  Carmine ;  but  it  was  interrupted  in  a 
very  tragical  *nuinner.  More  than  five  hundred  banditti,  who 
had  been  coUeoted  together  by  Perrone,  Mas*  Aniello's 
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eiate,  entered  the  city  ]by  the  gate  Del  Carmine ;  saying  thej 
bad  come  for  the  service  of  the  peopl^ ;  they  were  well  mount- 
ed and  armed.  The  shrewd  and  active  Mas*  Aniello'was  not 
long  in  making  important  discoveries ;  Perrone  was  found  to 
be  a  traitor,  and  in<Jact  seven  arquebuses  were  fired  at  Mas* 
Aniello  while  he  was  conversing  with  Perrone  upon  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  the  troops,  although  l^was  then 
standing  on  sacred  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of  mt  thousand 
people ;  "  but,"  says  my  priest,  "  he  was  not  wounded,  and 
some  balls  which  struck  on  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  fell  to  the 
gronndy  without  doing  him  any  harm ;  which  circumstance 
was  considered  as  a  miracle  performed  in  his  favour  by  the 
Madonna  del  Carmine,  whose  portrait  hung  at  his  breast.'* 
The  people  immediately  attacked  those  traitors,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  ensued ;  their  blood  flowed  in  streams  before  the 
grand  altar,  in  the  sacristy,  and  at  the  very  feet  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Perrone  was  taken  alive  by  Mas*  Aniello ;  and  on 
being  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  that  he  and  his  troop 
bad  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Mattaloni  to  kill  not  only 
the  fisherman  and  his  associates,  but  also  by  a  mine  which  was 
already  dug,  and  charged  with  twenty-eight  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, to  blow  up  all  that  part  of  the  city,  and  even  the 
Convent  del  Carmine,  under  which  building  there  was  another 
mine  well  supplied.  For  this  massacre  and  destruction,  when 
accomplished,  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  15,000  scudi ;  a 
promissory  note  for  that  amount,  given  by  the  duke,  was  found 
on  his  person.  After  this  confession,  he  and  his  brother  were 
beheaded ;  and  their  heads,  stuck  upon  poles,  were  exhibited 
in  the  market-place. 

Among  the  banditti  taken  alive  was  one  who,  on  being  led 
out  to  execution,  offered,  on  condition  that  his  life  was  spared, 
to  reveal  plots  6f  still  greater  horror  and  magnitude  than  those 
which  had  been  confessed.  The  condition  was  agreed  to,  and 
be  disclosed  that  on  the  following  night  mnnerous  troops  of 
horse  were  to  have  cgme  and  joined  the  five  hundred  banditti 
already  mentioned,  and  by  their  united  operations  not  only 
the  above  mines  w^re  to  have  been  fired,  but  also  others  of 
Enormous  extent  (under  the  Piazza  del  Mercato),  which  con- 
tained in  the  whole  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  powder. 
The  moment  of  explosion  was  fixed  at  tre  ore  di  noUe ;  when 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people  would  be  assembled  together, 
aceoiding  to  the  orders  of  Mas*  Aniello,  to  guard  against  any 
DOctumaT  assault.  <^  If,*'  says  my  author,  with  admirable  sang 
JMdf  *<  tfaie  scheme  had  succeeded^  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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Ibousaod  peraoDB,  ment  women,  and  children,  woidd  hare  been 
blown  into  tbe  air,  besides  the  numerouB  edifices,  sacred  and 
profane,  situated  thereabout."  Mas'  Anieilo  immediately 
ordered  that  the  places  should  be  explored ;  the  plan,  be  said* 
was  too  infernal  for  conception  ;  but  all  that  had  been  asserted 
was  verified  by  the  search.  From  another  bandit  it  was  learned 
that  tbe  reservoirs  and  canals,  which  supplied  the  moat  popular 
part  of  the«4sity  with  water,  were  to  be  poisoned ;  and,  on 
examination,  some  of  them  were  found  to  be  already  vitiated. 

The  horrid  rage,  and  the  dreadful  thirst  for  vengeance, 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  these  plots,  may  be  imagined. 
The  people  ran  like  furies  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  ene- 
mies, and  retaliated  on  them  with  a  remorseless  and  india* 
criminating  barbarity.  The  Duke  of  Mattaloni  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  church  of  Sant  Efremo :  but  no  place,  however 
holy,  could  give  sanctuary  to  such  an  enemy,  or  arrest  for  a 
moment  the  deadly  wrath  of  the  populace.  They  broke  its 
ponderous  doors  to  splinters,  and,  rushing  in,  sought  in  every 
corner  for  the  object  of  their  hate.  The  duke,  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  out  of  the  convent ;  be  hurried 
through  the  city  in  tbe^ress  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  got  to  one 
ef  the  barriers,,  where  a  swift  steed  awaited  him,  and  vaulting 
into  the  saddle,  galloped  off  with  the  utmost  speed  towards 
Benevento.  A  cruel  fate,  however,  awaited  his  brother,  whe 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  iMaria  della  Nova : 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  people,  and  was  dragged  to  the 
Piazza  del  Ceriglio;  all  his  prayers  for  mercy,  and  all  his 
offers  of  immense  sums  for  the  ransom  of  his  life,  were  disre- 
garxJed ; — a  young  butcher  cut  off  his  head  with  a  large  knife. 

The  people,  suspecting  the  viceroy  to  have  been  deeply 
engaged  in  those  plots,  determined  to  treat  him  without  any 
ceremony  :  he  was  already  deprived  of  provision ;  they  now 
cut  off  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  the  castle  with  water. 
His  excellency,  in  this  terrible  situation,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  begging  him  to  treat  again  with  the  people,  and 
to  say  that  he  (the  viceroy)  solemnly  swore  to  deliver  up  every 
one  of  the  conspirators  that  might  fall  into  his  hands :  but  thie 
assertion  did  not  entirely  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people. 
Has*  Anieilo  now  bi'came  more  than  ever  the  object  of  popular 
adoration ;  he  had  but  to  give  orders  and  thousands  nislied  to 
obey  them:  he  directed  that  the  whole  city  should  reinaki 
un^r  arms,  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the  banditti,  who  bad 
joined  themselves  with  some  Spanish  and  German  troops;  and 
lie  used  every  precaution  which  the  most  consummale  talent 
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tnd  prudenet  eouM  bare  suggested.  He  proclaimed  the  Duke 
of  Mattaloni  a  traitor  to  his  king  aod  country  ;  and  offered  a 
reward  of  thirty  thousand  scudi  to  any  person  who  should  pro* 
duee  him  dead  or  alife  |  and  then,  despatching'  thousands  of 
desperate  characters,  among  whom  was  one  of  his  brothera^ 
in  search  of  their  intended  victim,  the  duke,  he  concluded  the 
important  business  of  this  day. 

My  author  begins  his  account  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  tumult, 
by  eipressing  his  surprise  that  ^*  so  much  could  be  effected 
by  a  poor  fisher-boy^  and  that  such  multitudes  of \  armed  and 
irritated  people  could  proceed  in  such  good  order  under  his 
command,  injuring  none  but  those  who  had  oppressed  and  had 
sought  to  betray  and  destroy  them, — and,  in  this  upturning  of 
right  and  property,  without  appropriating  any  thing  to  their 
individual  advantage." 

The  first  order  issued  on  this  day  was,  that  under  pain  of 
death,  every  man  should  lay  aside  bis  cloak,  mantle,  scarf,  or 
any  part  of  dress  under  which  arms  mij^ht  be  concealed. 
Here  my  author  remarks,  very  seriously,  that  it  was  a  most 
strange  thing  to  see  Dominicans  and  Carmelites,  CanonSt 
Jesuits,  and  all  sorts  of  priests,  even  the  bishops  and  arch* 
bishops,  walking  about  stripped  of  the  most  important  and 
sightly  part  of  their  apparel.  This  order  extended  to  the 
women,  who  were  directed  to  leave  off  their  cloaks,  aprons, 
dLC,  and  to  wear  their  petticoats  shorter  than  usual ;  so  that 
if  they  carried  arms  beneath  them,  they  might  be  detected  with 
facility.  The  leader  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  fortifying 
c^  the  streets :  be  ordered  trenches  to  be  dug,  and  bad  his  artil* 
]ery  mounted  on  carriages,  that  they  might  be  moved  with  ease 
to  any  place  of  need ;  he  commanded  the  nobility  and  persons 
of  property  to  deliver  up  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they 
had  in  their  possession,  and  to  send  as  many  of  their  servanto 
as  they  could  spare  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  people.  On 
tills  morning  Mas'  A  niello  also  fixed  the  prices  at  which  pro- 
▼isions  were  to  be  sold. 

The  viceroy,  despairing  of  effecting  any  thing  by  other 
means,  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  and  gave  him  full  authori^ 
and  competence  to  adjust  a  compromise  with  the  people,  on 
whatever  conditions  he  might  be  able  to  obtain.  The  people 
asked  nothing  more,  and  would  accept  of  nothing  less,  than 
they  had  already  demanded ;  the  archbishop  acceded  to  every 
thing,  and  the  viceroy  signed  the  treaty  on  the  terms  proposed. 
Ab<Hit  four  o'clock  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  proceeded  with 
bis  splendid  suite  to  read  the  treaty  in  the  Church  del  Carmine. 

21* 
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Mas*  Aniello  stood  near  the  archbbhop  while  il  was  read.  He 
bad  worn  until  now  bis  fisherman's  dress,  but  to-day  be  ap- 
peared in  a  rich  habit  covered  with  silver.  When  the  reading' 
was  finished,  tlie  veteran  patriot  Genovino  addressed  the  peof^e 
from  a  pulpit,  and  desired  them  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and 
the  blessed  Virgin  del  Carmine,  for  their  deliversnce ;  he  then 
began  to  sing  the  Te  Deum.  A  band  of  musical  inatrumentiy 
accompanied  by  the  organ,  performed  that  impressive  antfaem, 
and  immense  numbers  of  people  joined  in  it  with  tears  of 
gratitude. 

Genovino  must  have  felt  much  himself;  he  bad  been  con- 
fined nineteen  years  in  a  wretched  prison,  for  having  been 
implicated  in  an  attempt  made  during  the  government  of  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna  to  obtain  the  same  privileges  for  which  thej 
bad  now  been  struggling  ;  and  he  was  now  eighty  years  old ! 

When  tlie  Te  Deum  was  ended,  Mas*  Aniello,  mounted  on 
a  beautiful  charger,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  liand,  pre- 
ceded the  carriage  of  the  archbishop  towards  the  palace, 
where,  according  to  agreement,  he  was  ^to  have  an  interview 
with  the  viceroy.  The  numbers  that  followed  him,  and  the 
shouts  of  applause  and  congratulation  that  rose  on  all  sides, 
were  astonishing.  When  the  procession  arrived  in  the  square 
before  Castello  Nuovo,  just  by  the  Fontana  Medina,  the  captain 
of  the  viceroy's  guard  advanced  on  horseback,  but  unarmed, 
to  meet  it :  saluting  Mas*  Aniello,  he  bade  him  welcome  to 
the  palace,  where  his  excellency  (he  said)  with  great  pleasure 
expected  his  arrival.  Mas*  Aniello  returned  his  salutation  with 
much  gravity  and  decorum ;  and  then,  making  signs  to  the 
people. not  to  move  a  step  more  forward,  and  to  remain  silent, 
he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and  addressed  them.  Uis  speech 
is  rather  too  long  to  be  translated  :  he  begins  by  congratulating 
the  people  on  their  happy  deliverance,  and  then  desires  them 
to  say  after  him,  who  are  their  masters — ^^  God  I'*  the  people 
shouted  '<God."  <'The  Madonna  del  Carmine;"  <' the 
Madonna  del  Carmine,'*  cried  they.  ^^  King  Philip ;  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Filomarina ;  the  Duke  of  Aroos  !**  they  in 
each  case  instantly  echoed  his  words.  He  then  drew  from  his 
lireast  the  original  charters  granted  by  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  signed  by  the  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  and 
the  council  of  state — continuing  in  a  louder  voice, 

'*  Now  we  are  free,  and  relieved  from  all  the  burdens  thai 
oppressed  us.  For  myself,  I  pretend  to  nothing,  and  wish  for 
nothing  but  your  good  ;  and  this  his  eminence  the  archbishop 
(who  ofiered  roe  two  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  life,  pro* 
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liiei  I  left  your  cause  and  proceeded  do  farther)  weN  knowa. 
I  should  never  have  quitted  my  poor  sailor's  rags,  even  for  a 
noment,  had  I  not  been  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  archbisbopi 
ttnder  pain  of  precept,  and  the  thunder  of  excommunication* 
Having  fished  up  the  public  liberty  out  of  the  stormy  sea  of 
this  afflicted  city,  I  shall  return  to  fish,  and  sell  my  fish  as  be- 
fore, not  reserving  for  myself  or  my  house  so  much  as  a  rag  of 
doth.  The  only  thing  i  beg  of  you  is,  that,  when  1  am  dead, 
and  gone  from  among  you,  you  will  every  one  of  you  say  an 
Ave  Maria  for  the  peace  of  my  soul :  say,  will  you  promise 
me  this  ? — will  you  not  ? — will  yon  not?*' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  this 
address  by  any  thing  that  history  records  ;  and  its  dignity  is 
equal  to  its  pathos.  The  people  shouted  ^Mhey  would  !*'  but 
hoped  the  masses  would  not  be  needed  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  Mas'  Aniello  then  advised  them  not  to  lay  down  their 
arras  until  they  received  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges  and 
their  treaty  from  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  by  no  ni<rans  to 
trust  the  nobles,  who  were  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  people. 
**  Od  this  subject,"  adds  my  author,  ^*  he  dwelt  a  long  time, 
and  used  such  irrevfire nd  language,  thnt  out  of  decency  I  do 
not  repeat  his  words."  He  (ben  added,  ^^  I  am  going  to  no* 
gotiate  with  his  excellency  :  you  will  see  mo  again  in  an  hour, 
or  at  farthest  by  to-morrow  morninj; ;  but  if  I  am  betrayed, 
and  d(»  not  appear  among  you  by  that  tinie,  set  fire  to  the  h  hole 
city.  Will  you  promi>e  me  this?"  ^*  Yes :  Yes!"  shouted 
the  populace,  ^^  and  we  will  surely  doit." 

When  Mas'  Aniello  had  finished  his  address,  lie  requested 
the  archbishop  to  bless  the  people  :  his  eminence  readily  com* 
plied,  and  putting  his  head  out  of  the  carnage,  witli  two  mo- 
tions of  the  cross  on  each  side,  bestowed  \m  pastoral  bene* 
diction.  Mas'  Aniello  then  rode  on,  »nd  entered  the  palace 
through  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  followed  by  the  archbishop,  who 
was  accompanied  in  his  carriage  by  Genovino,  Mas^  Antcllo's 
brother,  and  Ar[>aja  the  new  eletto  (»r  representative  of  the 
people.  They  were  met  hy  the  viceroy  at  the  nK>t  of  the 
great  staircase:  the  cardinal  introduced  Mas'  Aniello,  who 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  excellency,  which  he  kissed  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  tharikin*;  bioi  lor  the  grnce  he  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  assuring  him  that  he  ini^ht  dispose 
of  his  life  as  he  thoujfhl  fit.  I'hc  viceroy  with  i;reat  cordiality 
asstiited  him  to  rise ;  told  hini  he  had  never  c«insidered  hiui  as 
a  criminal,  and  that  he  should  for  the  future  ^'Sieein  him  as  a 
fiiend.  ,>^it  is  even  asserted  by  some,"  says  luy  author,  with 
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much  cautidiy  and  a  certain  air  of  skepticisin,  **that  bb  ex- 
cellency  embraced  the  fisfaer-boy  several  times.'* 

The  viceroy  then  retired,  with  Mas'  Aniello  and  the  arch- 
bishop, to  a  private  apartment,  where  they  remained  a  god- 
siderable  time,  reasoning  together  on  the  ajBTairs  of  the  city. 
While  there,  they  heard  a  dreadful  noise  from  the  people  witfa- 
out,  who,  alarmed  at  Mas'  Aniello 's  long  stay,  began  to  suspect 
that  some  harm  had  befallen  him.  To  remove  this  susptdon 
be  appeared  at  a  balcony,  accompanied  by  the  viceroy  and  the 
cardinal,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  cried  aloud,  **  Here  I  am, 
safe  and  fVee !     Peace,  peace !" 

The  populace  joyfully  echoed  the  word  peace,  and  the  belb 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  began  to  ring ;  but  on  Mas' 
Aniello's  complaining  of  this,  they  were  immediately  silenced. 
To  show  the  viceroy  the  absolute  command  which  he  had  over 
the  people,  be  gave  several  extraordinary  proofs  of  it ;  a  word^ 
the  finger  pressed  on  the  lips,  the  least  gesture,  was  enough  to 
produce  the  most  unanimous  and  instantaneous  obedience. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  interview,  that  the  treaty  should  be 
printed,  and  that  the  viceroy  and  his  ministers  should,  on  the 
next  Saturday,  go  in  person  to  the  cathedral,  and,  after  it  was 
read,  solemnly  swear  to  observe  every  article  which  it  con- 
tained, and  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the 
king.  The  viceroy  gave  orders  to  the  commissary-general  to 
obey  Mas'  Aniello,  who  was  now  created  captain-general  of 
the  city,  in  all  things ;  and  when  Mas'  Aniello  took  leave,  his 
excellency  gave  the  powerful  plebeian  a  rich  gold  chain  worth 
3000  scudi.  Mas'  Aniello  would  have  refused  this  last  com- 
pliment, but  the  archbishop  insisted  on  his  accepting  of  it. 
The  next  morning  Mas'  Aniello  appeared  in  public,  giving 
orders,  and  passing  judgment  in  his  usual  sailor's  dress.  As  a 
judge,  he  was  violent,  but  seldom  unjust ;  he  frequently  ex- 
hibited great  perspicacity  ;  and  he  was  not  unfrequently  mild 
and  merciful ;  excepting  always  when  the  friends  or  family  of 
Mattaloni  were  concerned,  in  which  case  he  was  uniformly 
severe.  He  sent  the  viceroy  a  plentiful  supply^  of  provisions, 
and  placed  immense  sums,  which  had  fallen  into  his  bands,  io 
the  royal  treasury.  The  viceroy  and  his  wife  sent,  in  return, 
many  costly  presents,  such  as  rich  robes  and  gold  chains  :  ^  a 
ciicumstance,"  says  my  author,  ^  which  in  future  ages  will 
scarcely  be  believed ;  but  which  is  yet  most  historically  true.'* 
On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Saturday  appointed,  the  treaty 
was  read  in  great  form  by  the  secretary-general  of  the  Neapo- 
litan nation :  the  viceroy  and  his  ministers  swore  to  observe  iU 
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and  to  proeure  its  coofirmatioii  from  faia  Majestjr  the  King  of 
Spain ;  after  which  the  Te  Deum  was  sung*  and  then  Maa* 
Amello  began  a  long  speech,  in  vrhich  he  declared  the  up- 
nghtnesa  of  his  intentionsi  and  mentioned  his  determination  of 
retttrning  to  his  original  occupation*  as  soon  as  the  confirma- 
tion should  arrive  from  Spain ;  but  tUl  then  he  was  resolved  to 
keep  all  the  power  which  be/ had  obtained.  Printed  copies 
of  the  treaty  were  posted  up  in  all  the  public  places  in  the 
oity.  The  joy  of  the  people  was  excessive,  and  with  the  im- 
prudence natural  to  an  unthinking  mob,  tbey  would  have 
thrown  aside  their  weapons,  but  this  Mas'  AnieUo  strictly  pro- 
hibited, commanding  every  man  to  be  in  arms,  as  before,  for 
the  public  safety. 

From  this  day,  the  glory  of  Mas'  Aniello  grew  dim :  he 
began  to  feel  the  intoxicating  nature  of  his  situation :  his  head 
seemed  to  turn  giddy,  and  his  prudence  forsook  him  :  his  or- 
ders, no  longer  wise  and  decisive,  were  frequeftdy  counter- 
manded ;  from  a  firm  but  humble  democrat,  he  became  all  at 
once  a  fierce  and  imperious  tyrant.  Hb  judgments  were 
generally  capricious  and  bloody ;  in  short,  he  seemed  no 
longer  the  same  man,  and  even  his  brother-in-law  was  heard  to 
say,  that  Mas*  Aniello  had  gone  mad ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
desist  from  so  many  executions  and  conflagrations,  he  would 
himself  assassinate  him.  On  Sunday  evening  Mas'  Aniello 
appeared  to  be  completely  delirious ;  all  his  words  and  actions 
were  those  of  a  madman :  here  my  author  says,  *^  it  was  the 
Opinion  of  most  people  that  his  intellects  had  been  deranged 
by  a  drugged  liquor,  given  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  vice- 
roy." On  Monday,  the  mad  tricks  he  played  had  in  them 
much  of  the  comic  and  ridiculous,  but  more  of  the  frightful 
and  tragical.  Heads  were  struck  off  in  dozens  at  his  ap« 
proacb  ;  he  treated  the  first  noblemen  of  the  land  with  the 
greatest  indignity,  and  quarrelled  with,  and  even  beat,  his 
Qoadjutors,  the  able  Arpaja,  and  the  venerable  Genovino.  In 
the  evening,  he  complained  of  a  dreadful  pain  in  his  head, 
saying  a  fire  was  burning  in  his  brain,  and  he  threw  himself, 
dressed  as  he  was,  into  the  sea ;  when  he  came  out  he  was 
secured,  put  in  irons,  and  conducted  to  his  house.  On  the 
same  evening,  Genorino  and  Arpaja,  despairing  of  bis  re- 
covery, entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retiring  to  the  Castello 
Nuovo  concerted  a  plan  with  the  viceroy,  to  deprive  Mas* 
Aniello  oif  his  power,  and  to  make  him  prisoner  for  life.  Be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  attempt  at  alienating  the  people  from 
him»  tbey  stipulated  that  his  life  should  he  spared  on  account 
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of  the  ^ood  he  had  done,  and  that  the  treaty  which  he  had 
made  should  be  punctually  observed. 

The  next  morning  was  the  festival  of  the  Vitgin  of  Car- 
mine :  Mas'  Aniello,  who  had  just  broken  loose  from  his  iroDB, 
entered  that  crowded  church  a  few  minutes  before  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  on  that  day  to  celebrate  grand  mass.  When 
the  archbishop  enteredt  Mas*  Aniello  approached  him,  crying 
in  a  tone  of  despair, — ^'  I  see  the  people  begin  to  forsake  me, 
and  wish  to  betray  me :  be  it  so  ;  I  only  desire  for  mine,  for 
the  people's  consolation,  that  a  solemn  procession,  in  which 
the  viceroy,  bis  ministers,  and  the  authorities  of  the  city  may 
form  a  party  should  be  made  on  this  day  to  the  shrine  of  this 
most  holy  Virgin.  Having  to  die,  I  shall  in  this  manner  die 
contentedly." 

When  the  cardinal  was  proceedings  to  perform  the  religious 
ceremonies,  Mas'  Aniello  ascended  a  pulpit,  and,  taking  a 
crucifix  in  hhr  hand,  conjured  the  people  to  remember  all  that 
he  had  done  for  them,  and  not  to  abandon  him.  He  spoke 
for  some  time  in  a  very  sane  manner,  and  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered his  former  eloquence  and  reason  ;  but,  on  seeing  the 
eyes  of  the  people  either  averted,  or  turned  on  him  with  anger 
and  contempt,  and  that  even  his  body-guards  were  forsaking 
him,  he  lost  all  command  of  himself,  and  burst  out  into  deli- 
rious ravings.  The  cardinal,  who  was  thus  interrupted  in  his 
eervices,  despatched  some  monks  to  make  Mas'  Aniello  de- 
scend :  he  offered  no  resistance,  indeed  he  was  incapable  of 
making  any,  for  he  had  exhausted  himself,  and  large  drops  of 
sweat  were  rolling  down  his  face.  By  the  order  of  the  arch- 
bishop he  was  carried  to  the  dormitory  of  the  monks,  and  laid 
upon  a  bed. 

The  religious  ceremonies  were  finished,  and  the  archbishop 
retired  from  the  church  to  his  palace.  In  the  mean  time  Mas' 
Aniello,  having  changed  his  dress,  which  was  wet  with  perspi- 
ration, went  from  the  dormitory  into  a  little  saloon  that  had  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  sea ;  he  was  leaning  over  this  to  catch 
the  cooling  air,  when  some  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  armed  men  entered  the  church,  crying  '<  Long  live 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  let  no  one  under  pain  of  death  obey 
Mas'  Aniello  any  longer !" — From  the  church  they  passed 
into  the  cloisters,  pretending  to  wish  to  negotiate  with  Mas* 
Aniello.  When  he  heard  his  name  called,  be  came  undaunt- 
edly forward  to  meet  them,  exclaiming, — ^*^  Here  I  am,  my 
friends."  In  that  moment  four  arquebuses,  each  loaded  with 
|en  square  balls,  were  discharged  at  the  fated  victim,  who. 
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•ophic  incredalitj.  Tbii8»  owing  to  infatottioD,  »  fmdfect 
fulnessr  the  contagion  waa  extended  oTer  the  provinces  of 
kingdom,  and  a  dreadful  process  of  eztenninaUon 
jnenced.  Induced  bj  popular  complaint,  the  Ticeroj  ca 
together  the  most  reputed  physicians  of  the  time,  to  hold 
consultation  on  the  nature  of  the  diseasa ;  and  these 
timi  doUoH^  either  from  ignorance  or  fear,  or  a  desire 
seconding  the  wishes  of  the  viceroy^  did  not  declare  the 
pestilential,  and  confined  themselves  to  issuing  a  few  regular 
tions  ;  some  of  which  were  unmeaning,  and  the  whole  ineifr 
cacious.  The  crowded  city  lost  e^ery  dsy  its  hundreds ;  ani 
according  to  the  Neapolitan  historian  Giannone,  nothing  wtt 
seen  in  the  streets  but  melancholy  processions,  carrying  the 
sacrament  to  the  dying,  or  the  dead  to  the  sepulchre. 

This  pitiless  destruction  hurried  the  ignorant  pojHilation  to 
every  excess  of  superstition  ;  and  the  processions  to  venerated 
ahrines,  and  the  crowding  al^r  saints  and  madonnas,   assisted 
the  diflusion  of  the  fatal  malady.     The  eril  was  carried  to  its 
height  by  some  fanatic  or  interested  dcYotees,  who  seized  that 
moment  of  affliction  and  weakness  to  rumour  through  tlie 
town  that  Suor  OrsolaBenincasa,  a  religious  woman  who  had 
been  dead  some  years,  in  her  last  sainted  moments  bad  pro- 
phesiedr  that  in  a  season  of  extreme  calamity  the  Neapolitans 
would  build  a  monastery  for  her  sisters  (who,  wo  the  while  f 
had  not  as  yet  a  comfortable  dwelling),  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
of  San  Martino,  and  thus  avert  from  the  city  the  scourging  hand 
of  Heaven.     This  consoling  information  was  received  witfr 
transport ;  for  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  any  absurdity  in  the  shape  of  devotion  ;  and  the  viceroy 
teemed  not  to  be  a  whH  more  prudent  or  less  superstitious 
than  his  subjects ;  for  as  soon  as  the  design  of  the  building 
was  sketched,  and  the  ground  lines  drawn,  he  carried  with  his 
own  hands  twelve  baskets  of  earth,  to  contribute  to  the  aton- 
ing edifice.     Incited  by  their  own  frenetic  superstition,  and 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  head  of  the  governmentr 
all  classes  hurried  to  contribute^  not  only  money,  but  manual 
labour,  to  raise  the  monastery.     Not  boxes  or  baskets,  but 
open  casks  were  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  to  receive 
the  contributions  ;  and  many  families  despoiled  themselves  of 
the  best  part  of  their  fortunes,  to  raise  and  endow  this  stone- 
and-mortar  saviour  of  their  country.     '^  But  what  excited  the 
greatest  surprise,''  says  our  historian^,  *^  was  to  see  persons  of 
quality,  among  whom  were  even  ladies,  in  emulation  of  one 
another,  mixing  in  the  lowest  labours  ;  some  carFying  baskets 


V«m6  ^'     •V^*.t  ^^l^^**  :f'^^  ^    •wurton.ed    balcony /tb„ 

*»««,:  tl^^Arf**    I   \he  aeodiii^^    l^*'^'''"";  and  aJI  ibatlimi 

e^»P^-«t^*^^ofl  *  »^e  the  V»indo*  ?  8"sten.nce  necessary  to  «.p- 
*eeP  T!^  ^^tO^^  J        Me8u«    for  a  moment.    He  stood  tber^- 

»o^*^'j  rfi**^  .te"*"'"  °'  ^Vk-  ^^  *''"■'''  '•''  "'Btresa'a  howe  ;■ 

e^o    ,  lh«  *  patching  an"*  "^a  p)ercing  cries  w«re  of  no  avails 

»^"  w«  Xo**?       geemed  deserted,  and  he  couM  never  see  either 

*"^  Mto«^**^*^oor  open.     "  'Was  now  the  fourth  day  of  tfaia  mif-- 

^^ndo*  "t*  the  evening  hour,  for  the  church  bells  of  the  ci^ 

Wvoft'*"^;nff  the  A«  Maria?  he  was  leaning  over  the  bal- 

\,er«  '°*"'"t  attenuated  by  anguwh  and  want  of  nourL-hioeiit 

eon?,  •■^•^"'p   ^tien  the  aharp  ring  of  the  eacrament  belle  was 

»od  "P"  ^  g^Pjj  distance ;  those  death-boding  sountla  vere 

heard  *j^^iljar  to  the  ear,  that  they  passed  almost  unnoticed  ; 

cTneitcXf  however,  started  when  he  saw  the  procession,  with 

k,,rmntf  Wat  torches,  turn  the  corner  of  his  Htreel— it  advanced, 

«nd  stopped  at  the  portal  of  the  marcliesina's  palace !     The 

anhappy  youth  sickened  ;  the  flames  of  torches,  multiplied    to 

infinity!  flashed  on  his  dfetfacted  eye;  he  saw,  as  through  an 

StmoBphere  of  Erci  'hat  the  heavy  gates  rolled  back  on  tlmr 

hinges,  that  the  priest,  carrying  the  mystical  bread,  entered, 

md  he  beard  the  hand-bells  that  accompanied  him  cease  ring- 

tag,  and  the  mournfu!  chant  of  voices  ri«e  within.     Conviction 

Bashed  upon  his  mind.  "  Amalia  ia  dying,"  said  he.   "  I  know 

it  must  be  she !"     A  violent  convulsion  shook  him,  and  he  fell 

to  the  floor.     He  was  found  by  his  attendant,  lifeless   ajiJ 

irrithed,  like  a  man  that  bad  died  in  horror  ;  being  carried  to 

iiis couch,  he  revived,  but  the  minute  that  followed  his  revival- 

ess. 

is  family  for  Bevera]  days  was  indeed 
(Sjhis  raving,  bis- deq)air,  were  hearC- 
Mzf  sank  like  a  fire  that  lacks  fuel  : 
jxiiBUBted,  and  he  remained  motion- 
r  eyes  or  tips.    One  morning,  afler 
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fe^mei  ^  0^*^e<^^^\e    "a  dragg^.!    A^^T^  t  ''r^'^  ^og'  that  lay 
lo\o^^^  oP^^J!  <^  tw.e~S      Itself  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
^dcr,  ^ri'v^^^v  ^^  H!^  fhkt  K    ^^«  Amaiia'«  favourite,  but  so 
It  *  c^^l^iO^l ^tseraWe  that  he  scarcely  knew  it     At  the  door 
^^VV^'"' %  i^^*^Ha«»her  he  heard  the  low  murmur  of  voices,  as  if 
te^^^®  Y>^^^  ui3  was  not  a  situation  for  pause  and  reflection — 
ol^^^^et  -'^ared,  he  li^®^  the  Iatch>  and  entered  abrupUy. 
'^^%  ar^^e  presented  itself  to  his  eyes !     The  young,  the 
^Z^"^*"^  ^'^^^hesa  was  reclining  in  a  fauteuU,  and,  at  the  first 
T^riWift*^^  ^    cnted  rather  the  appearance  of  a  dead  woman,  or 
^\aoce,  V*^^^^       ^han  that  of  a  living  being  :  disease  had  re- 
^£  a  wax.  ^    I'^y^adow,  but  had  not  been  able  to  annihilate  her 
auced  ncr^^  rather,  for  her  luxuriant  loveliness,  it  had  substi- 
©barms  '^^       ^^^^  pure — more  holy.     She  was  dressed  in  the 
tuteda  ^^^j^  ^f  penitence  and  abnegation  ;  a  coarse  black 
sombre  ^^  ^,.j  joined  with  white  crape  at  the  bosom  and  sleeves, 
"^^d  down 'the  front,  wrapped  closely  her  tall  ethereal  figure  ; 
h"    fine  small  feet  were  bare,  and  supported  on  a  black  velvet 
'h'on''  her  thin  lity  hands  were  crossed  over  her  breast ;   her 
f'nff  raven  hair,  parted  over  her  ivory  brow,  fell  down  her  neck, 
^d  was  brought  forward  over  her  shoulders  and  bosom.     On 
either  side  of°her  was  a  starch  Dominican  monkrin  the  black 
and  white  dress  of  the  order  ;  an  old  female  attendant  behind 
supported  her  head  ;  opposite  to  her  was  an  image  of  the  ma- 
donna adolorata,  with  the  seven  daggers,  emblematical  of  the 
aeven  mortal  pains  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  stuck  in  her  heart  ; 
and  at  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  large  c         x,  the  tortured 
figure  on  which  was  as  appalling,  a  one  a  ever  used   to 

extort  penitence  from  an  obdurate  sinner.  i  light  of  day 

was  excluded,  and  the  wax  tapers  that  bui  'jfore  the  ma- 

dlonna  and  the  crucifix  cast  ^ale  yello'  '  illumination' 

through  the  chamber :  the  mosl^owerful  e?  'rcumstances' 

iCiat  monkish  zeal  and  ingenuity  could  de^  roducing*  an* 
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Irfuiit(>hed  Of  er  ber  ditordicr ,•  and  this  opened  a-  st3l  wider  fieh^ 
to" the  crafly,  inaatiabie  Torpietro.   That  a  penon  could  recoter 
from  the  plague  otherwise  than  by  a  miraclet  was  impoaalble  I 
The  marehesa  had  been  preserved  by  a  peculiar  ezertioii  of 
divine  favouTy  which  bad  b^n  conciliated  by  her  devotion  suad 
Kberality,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Ho(y  Church.     This  of  course 
prescribed  the  line  o^  her  ftHure  conduct ;  her  devotion  was 
unremitting,  and  new  donations  were  poured  into  Torpietro's* 
lap,  which  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  still  more  considerable 
and  glorious  acquisition.     Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  him 
success :  Amalia  was  sunk  beneath  the  weiglit  of  sorrow  ;  she 
had  been  educated  in  the  monaelery  ofSauta  Chiara  ;  ahe  was 
blinded  by  the  superstition  of  the  age  and  country,  and  prepared 
by  her  recent  danger,  her  present  fears  and  weakness,  to  take 
almost  any  course  pointed  out  by  devotion.    Torpietro  pro- 
posed  to  her  to  renounce  tlie  world,  to  reeign  her  wealth,  and 
to  dedicate  to  Heaven  a  life  saved  by  its  mercy.     Her  love  for 
Filipetto  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  monk^s  designs,  but  thb 
retained  the  poor  fanatic  with*  a  firm  grasp  ;  and  for  him  she 
hesitated  to  enter  upon  a  patbv  to  which  she  felt  her  duty  call 
her,  and  which,-  she  was  convinced,  would  lead  her  by  a  flowery 
way  to  eternal  bliss.     When  the  persevering  Torpietro-discov- 
ered  this  binderance»he  bouncPhitnself  up  in  firm  determinationt* 
find  what  he  had  before  proposed,  he  vowed  to  enforce  and  in* 
aist  on  with  all  his  might,  with  all  the  arms  that  credulity,  au* 
perstition,and  terror  furnished  ;  for  he  had  huddled  in  his  bosom 
the  trifling  insult  he  had  received  from  the  young  count,  and 
be  now  saw  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  revenge  and  ambi- 
tion with  the  same  blow.     So  successful  were  the  machinatiomr 
of  the  monk  ami  an  atixiliary  he  called  in,  that  she  was  led  by 
degrees  to  look  upon  her  passion  as  a  crime;  to  believe 
she  had  been  miraculously  saved,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
devotingherself  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ;<and  finally,  solemnly 
to  pledge  her  word  to  embrace  the* monastic  life.     This  pro- 
mise had  been  secured  two  days  before  the  appearance  of  Fili- 
petto ;  his  presence  would  probably  have  withheld  her  from 
the  rash  engagement ;  anil  even  now,  the  monks  feared  he 
Blight  have  power  enough  over  Uie  heart  of  his  mistress  to 
induce  her  to  recant.     Torpietro  endeavoured  to  make  him 
letire  from  the  chamber  before  Amalia  should  recover :  ^  Go 
benee,  young  man,''  said  he  ;*  '^  your  presence  here  can  only  be 
injurious  to  the  marehesa  and  to  yourself;  you  see  to  what  a 
atate  your  madness  has  reduced  her  f  away,  and  trouble  herna 
bngep-'gor  and  in  prayera  and  humility  of  heart  resign  yoot-' 
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Mif  to  4be  will  of  Ae  Almighty';  ibr  ihe  jvmmmh  before  yon 
can  no  'longer  have  any  4hiRg  in  ^^ommon  ^ith  you  :  she  is 
«ffianced  to  Chridt/' — *^  It  cannot  be,  false  monk  !^'  said  Fill* 
petto  ;  ^*  it  cannot  be ! — a  prior  engagement,  sanctioned  l^  ^ 
iong  affection,  and  by  the  approving  voice  of  Heaven,  gives 
bertome!"  '^A  prior  engagement!*^  retorted  the  Domin^ 
lean ;  a  huma^  engagement,  a  futile  thing,  the  sport  of  every 
caprice,  of  every  breath  of  wind  ;  originating  in  the  fervour  of 
young  blood,  of  human  pasaions,  of  lust  and  enjoyment,  vanity 
•and  sin,  must  not  be  opposed-^no,  not  for  one  instant  opposed 
.—to  a  sacred  devotion,  nn  endless  love  inspired  by  Heaven  I 
Tbe  pretension  is  sacrilegious,  and  will  draw  down  curses  oq 
your  head. — Oh,  away  !  and  trouble  not  a  heart  that  by  the 
particular  exertions  of  divine  care  has  been  estranged  from 
•such  vanities,  and  for  ever !" — "  I  cannot,  I  will  not  credit  your 
wordja,*'  said  Filipetto,  <*  and  I  will  not  away !  No !  I  will 
fecalt  the  past  to  my  Amalia :  I  will  paint  her  my  sufferings 
and  despair,  and  I  know  she  will  not  abandon  me.*'r— ^^Rasb, 
Ticious  boy!'*  exclaimed  Torpietro,  his  eyes  glistening  fire; 
•^'  and  you  dare  call  in  doubt  the  words  of  the  minister  of  the 
Lord  ;  you  dare  struo^gle  with  your  sinful  passions  and  desires 
against  the  will  of  the  Omnipotent !  Why  do  the  thunderbolts 
jof  divine  vengeance  sleep !  But  by  the  sanctity  of  tbe  altar  I 
serve,  you  shall  do  naught  of  this :  and  though  all  unused  to 
strife  and  turmoil,  the  hands  of  myself  and  brother  shall  thrust 
you  hence.*'  The  offended,  haughty  spirit  of  the  young  noble 
liounded  within  him ;  he  laid  his  hand  to  his  sword :  '*  Vile 
wretch  !  and  you  threaten  violence  to  one  of  my  house  ?  If 
you  were  not  protected  by  the  calling  which  you  disgrace  by 
pursuing  the  \\H>rst  of  passions — for  I  remember  now  the  day 
of  the  festival,  and  your  offended  pride — by  my  honour  I  I 
would  drive  your  low-born  soul  from  your  body  !" — ^"  Oh,  mo- 
ther of  God  I"  uttered  the  marchess,  wlio  had  been  slowly  re- 
covering, ^'  what  is  it  I  hear  ?  Oh,  Filipetto,  desist  and  leave 
me,  for  we  must  not  meet  as  in  times  past :  we  must  never 
meet  again — the  rest  of  my  days  are  devoted  to  Heaven.  1 
will  pray  for  you,  Filipetto,  but  prayers  and  tears  are  all  I  can 
henceforth  give  you.'^  The  young  count  rushed  to  her  side, 
and  embraced  that  form,  wont  to  repose  in  bis  encircling  arms 
with  delicious  trepidation,  but  that  now  struggled  from  them 
as  from  the  grasp  of  incest  or  sacrilege.  *^  My  Amalia,  my 
life !  what  say  you  ?  do  you  not  remember  our  plighted  troth  ? 
— oor  long  nourished  and  virtuous  passion  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
^iNi  can  b&ve  determined  to  l^ave  me  to  perish  in  hopeless  aor 
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^isii? — ^^Before  the  sanctity  of  subsequent  engagementBt  tboee 
4>f  past  weaknesses  are  dissipated  as  the  shades  of  night  before 
the  rising  sun,"  said  TorpietrOr  ^'  Before  the  sanctity  of  sub- 
eequent  engagements,  those  of  past  weaknesses  are  dissipated 
as  the  shades  of  night  before  the  rising  sun,"  reiterated  the 
marchess,  repeating  the  monk's  apophthegm,  word  for  word ; 
and  it  was  thus,  by  making  their  charges  echo  without  exam- 
ination their  sapient  opinions  and  dogmas,  that  the  men  of  the 
cowl  and  sottana  instructed  them  how  to  comport  themseWes 
in  this  world,  and  to  merit  the  nejit  ^^  But,"  replied  the 
county  *^  nothing  can  break  the  bond  of  two  hearts ;  nothing 
can  annihilate  the  fervent  vows  that  have  escaped  our  lips ; 
nothing  can  justify  your  abandoning  roe  to  the  horrors  of  balked 
afiection  and  to  maddening  despair.  I  cannot  live  without  you, 
Amalia  t  and  when  you  imprison  yourself  in  a  monastery,  you 
open  me  a  tomb  to  which  I  shall  descend  with  execration !" — 
^*  Oh  impiety  I— ^oh  horror  1"  cried  the  monks  together.  "  Oh 
impiety  1  oh  horror  1"  repeated  the  marcfaesa;  but  the  inipas' 
sioned  pleading  of  her  lover  had  penetrated  deep  into  her  heart, 
and  an  agonizing  struggle  had  already  commenced  between  her 
ancient  passion  and  the  overwrought  devotion  and  appalling 
auperstition  that  had  lately  been  forced  upon  her.  She  no  lon- 
ger weakly  struggled  in  his  arms»  but  reposed  her  drooping 
head  upon  his  breast ;  she  tried  to  speak  calmly  :  '^  Filipetto, 
you  too  have  had  the  plague  ;  you  are  sadly  changed  ;  you  are 
yet  ill — oh,  why  did  you  come  here  ?"t— "  No,"  returned  he, 
^*I  have  not  had  the  disease  ;  my  father's  precautions  have  been 
availing  ;  our  house  has  been  saved — but  I  have  been  ill,  mad, 
in  the  horrors  uf  the  accursed — and  all  for  you  !"— ^"  Oh  mer- 
cy 1"  cried  the  marchesa,  recovering  a  surprising  degree  of 
energy ;  what  have  you  done  ?  the  infection  may  still  linger 
about  me--»-yes,  you  will  take  it,  and  I  shall  be  your  murderer." 
«— ^^  Be  it  even  so,"  said  the  count,  embracing  her  stiU  closer, 
and  holding  her  pale  lips  to  his  :  '<  let  me  here  drink  in  death ; 
'twill  be  sweeter  thus  than  when  dealt  by  y<)ur  abandoning  me  1 
*— Oh,  Amalia !  if  you  knew  what  I  have  sufibred — if  you  knevr 
the  anguish  that  has  burnt  up  my  heart  and  maddened  my  brain, 
—if  you  knew  the  immensity  of  my  love,  even  in  the  midst  of 
my  despair,  not  the  instant  promise  of  a  saintly  crown  ia 
heaven  would  lure  you  from  my  arms !"  *'  You  blaspheme  i" 
exclaimed  Torpietro-*-'*  you  profime  the  plighted  spouse  of 
Christ :  you  are  provoking  the  tardy  but  dreadful  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  and  exposing  yourself  to  the  wrath  and  punish- 
Blent  of  God*8  insulted  ministry .--wBeware  !-«-Aad  you^daugji* 
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tei^-^what  ii  it  you  do  ? — ^you  fill  mj  soul  with  horror  and  dread. 
— I  see  the  blessed  Mother  of  God  there  before  you,  writhing 
as  though  another  poniard  were  thrust  in  her  lacerated  breast ; 
I  see  your  Redeemer  there,  struggling  on  the  cross  as  though 
tortured  by  a  pang  more  cruel  than  all  his  persecutors  could 
devise. — A  flaming  gulf  opens  beneath  your  feet — myriads  of 
demons  laugh  aloud,  as  they  run  to  prepare  torments  for  an 
apostate  sod !  Ha !  ha ! — I  cannot  look — I  cannot  think — 
join  me  in  prayet!'*  The  marchesa  shrieked  with  affrightt 
and  falling  on  her  knees,  united  her  fervent  prayers  with  the 
monk's ;  and  though  the  count's  mind  was  of  a  stronger  tem- 
per, he  too  shuddered.  When  the  praying  ended,  the  mar- 
chesa mildly,  but  firmly  insisted  that  Filipetto  should  retire ; 
he  went  slowly  out  of  the  room,  reproaching  her  with  his 
looks,  and  with  a  heart  much  sadder  than  when  he  entered  : 
Torpietro's  companion  followed  him.  The  count,  on  reaching 
the  sitting-room,  threw  himself  on  a  sofa;  the  monk,  who 
thought  to  accompany  him  to  the  street-door,  soon  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  him  when  he  meant  to  go  home ;  to  this  Fili- 
petto replied,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  leave  that  house ;  that, 
moreover,  he  could  not  go  home,  as  he  knew  his  father  would 
not  expose  the  safety  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family  by  admitting 
him,  just  come  from  a  person  that  had  lately  had  the  plague. 
This  determination,  when  carried  to  Torpietro,  excited  his  un- 
easiness extremely ;  he  dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  repetition 
of  such  interviews  as  that  which  had  just  passed  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  the  lady  to  have  her  lover  forcibly  conveyed  to  his 
monastery,  and  confined  in  a  cell  until  the  plague  should  end ; 
or,  at  least,  until  she  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  persecu- 
tions. This  proposal,  however  well  glossed  over,  slie  rejected, 
and  with  such  warmth  that  he  perceived  it  would  be  too  full  of 
risk  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  count ;  he  could  not  even 
make  her  promise  to  shut  herself  up  and  see  him  no  more :  she 
also  feared  her  weakness,  but  could  not  determine  to  leave 
him  in  unmitigated  despair.  The  wily  monks  once  more  re- 
curred to  the  fearful  horrors  of  superstition ;  and  having,  a^ 
they  thought,  created  a  powerful  antidote  tq  her  natural  im- 
pulses and  womanly  feelings,  they  leA  her  for  a  few  hours. 

The  sad  ruminations  of  Filipetto,  or  rather  his  stupefaction 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  disturbed  by  an  old  favourite 
domestic  of  the  house.  Onofrio  started  on  seeing  the  count 
fixed  like  a  statue  in  his  mistress's  room  ;  and  after  condoling 
with  him,  and  wondering  how  he  got  there,  told  him  that  his 
fkmily  was  crying  for  him  in  the  greatest  alarm  from  the 
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opposite  balconies.  ^  Tell  them,"  cried  he  wildly^  **  that  I  tm 
heroy  and  that  they  need  take  no  care  for  me."  The  bewildered 
servant  did  his  behest,  and  returned  after  some  time  with  two 
of  his  companions.  Filipetto  did  not  observe  them  ;  he  con- 
tinued motionless  and  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
his  countenance  expressing  the  full  extent  of  mortal  anguish — 
^*  Ah  !  Signior  Conte,*'  said  Onofrio,  <^woful  days  are  these  !  the 
good  old  prince  is  gone,  and  the  principino  too,  and  my  mistress 

Donna  Amalia "  ^  Donna  Amalia ! — what  of  Amalia  ?" 

cried  Filipetto,  turning  his  eyes  wildly  on  the  old  man. 
*^  Alas !  Signior,  she  will  leave  us ! — when  the  plague  spared 
her,  1  did  not  think  we  should  so  soon  lose  her — it  is  true  she 
will  become  a  saint ;  but  it  will  be  a  sorrowful  day  for  mc,  and 
for  us  all,  when  she  abandons  us." — '^  A  sorrowful  day, 
indeed !"  said  the  count  bitterly  ;  and  then  falling  into  fury, 
added,  <^  But  that  day  shall  not  arrive !  she  is  my  love,  my 
''"  affianced  bride  :  I  will  assert  my  rights,  I  will — against  earth 
and  heaven  !" — **  But  her  vow  cannot  be  retracted,"  said  Ono- 
fi'io.  <^  It  would  be  impiety  to  attempt  it,"  said  another  of 
the  servants*  ^^  A  miracle  has  saved  her,"  said  the  other,  **'  and 
her  eternal  welfare  requires  the  sacrifice  she  has  made." — ^*' Ah  ! 
yes,  Signior  Count,"  continued  Onofrio,  weeping,  '*  she  must 
leave  us.  I  did  not  expect  this,  and  it  is  cutting;  I  thought 
I  should  serve  your  excellencies  until  my  death,  and  see  you 
happy  together,  and  nurse  your  children  on  my  knee  ;  but  the 
'^ill  of  God  and  of  the  church  be  done — ^now  we  may  all  go 
and  be  miserable  ;  J  shall  be  left  upon  the  world  in  my  old  days. 
She  was  certainly  the  sweetest,  dearest  lady !  she  could  maite 
all  near  her  so  happy — alas !  alas !  But  she  will  be  a  saint,  I'm 
sure,  and  that's  something."  Filipetto  groaned  with  anguish, 
and  the  old  man  continued  his  lamentations  in  such  a  manner 
as  almost  maddened  his  auditor. 

When  the  Dominicans  passed  through  the  room,  Torpietso 
paused  awhile,  and  gazed  with  satisfaction  on  his  victim ;  a 
flash  of  exultation  passed  over  bis  harsh  countenance ;  the 
submissive  domestics  kissed  his  hand  and  asked  his  benediction  : 
he  pronounced  the  words  of  Christian  charity,  and  went  away 
with  the  passions  of  a  fiend  revelling  in  his  heart. 

After  awhile  the  count  endeavoured  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
chamber ;  the  marchesa  denied  him  this,  and  he  passed  several 
hours  alone,  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  feelings.  In  the  aflemoon 
the  monks  returned,  and  shut  themselves  up  with  the  marchesa 
for  a  long  time  ;  when  they  left  her  the  count  renewed  his  eo- 
deavours,  and  she,  unable  to  resist  his  supplications  longer,  at 
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last  admitted  him.  The  scene  that  followed  was  heart-rending« 
and  an  eternal  reproach  to  the  spirit  that  had  brought  about 
such  a  crisis ;  the  unhappy  youth  again,  with  burning  energyi 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  love  ;  he  painted  bis  despair  in  such 
ghastly  colours  that  Amalia  forgot  herself  in  him ;  he  vanquished 
all  her  objections,  he  surmounted  all  her  difficulties,  and  inti- 
mated that,  with  her  wealth  and  influence,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain  the  pope's  dispensation  for  the  vow  she  had 
made.  Nature  and  affection  were  getting  the  masterdom  in 
her  heart,  when,  during  a  pause,  the  terrors  of  apostacy  which 
Torpietro  had  awakened,  rushed  full  into  her  mind  ;  and  then 
too  she  remembered  that  the  wealth  Filipetto  spoke  of  was 
no  longer  hers — and  perhaps  this  latter  earthly  consideration, 
amid  all  her  excited  spirituality,  was  not  without  force  in 
chaining  her  to  the  funeral  car  in  which  she  had  embarked  her 
fate. 

The  deep,  inexhaustible  stream  of  human  feeling  is  not, 
however,  to  be  dried  up  ;  its  course  is  not  to  be  stopped  by  the 
dikes  of  artificial  prejudices :  as  the  water,  in  spite  of  hinders  nces, 
finds  its  way  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  so  will  that  stream 
force  its  way  to  its  lawful  domain, — the  heart,  and  range 
through  it  uncontrolled.  Even  while  Amalia  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  fulfilling  her  vow,  and  on  the  iniquity  of  holding  such 
converse  with  him,  tears  and  sighs  accompanied  every  word  : 
he  made  her  lose  sight  of  the  glorious  goal  to  which  she  was 
hastening,  and  the  certitude  of  his  despair  outdid  the  terrors  of 
the  perdition  she  was  running  the  hazard  of  incurring.  This 
0ad  intercourse  lasted  far  into  the  night,  and  did  not  terminate 
until  they  were  both  quite  exhausted.  The  hours  they  spent 
on  their  uneasy  couches  were  dreadful :  during  the  short  slum* 
bers  of  the  marchesa,  visions,  originating  in  her  love  and  fear^ 
presented  her  the  most  distressing  scenes  :  now  she  was  with 
the  count  in  a  splendid  hall  on  her  marriage  night,  revelling  in 
bliss  ;  anon  the  hall  was  transformed  into  a  fiery  cavern,  and 
the  friendly  company  into  hideous  fiends  :  now  she  found  her- 
self in  the  lofty  monastic  choir,  hymning  with  her  sister  nuns, 
and  elevated  by  devotion  to  heaven ;  and  then  the  picture 
changing,  showed  her  her  lover,  in  rage  and  despair,  raising  hia 
hand  against  his  own  Kfe.  When  she  awoke  from  these  con« 
▼ulsing  dreams,  she  was  but  little  relieved,  for  her  cruel  fate, 
the  clashing  division  in  her  heart,  racked  her  with  anguish ;  the 
aspect  of  her  lofty,  sombre  apartment,  the  illuminated,  dis- 
tressing images  of  the  madonna  adolorata  and  the  crucifix, 
aggravated  her  susceptibility  and  distracted  her  anew  with 
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terrors.  Torpietro  and  his  colleagues,  retaroing  is  tlie 
ing,  found  her  in  an  appalling  condition.  The  penetrating 
monk  saw  in  a  moment  the  effects  of  the  interview  oiibe  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  collected  all  his  force  to  coonteract 
them.  AAer  a  long  combat  he  finally  trioraphed  over  the 
superstitious  and  enfeebled  young  creature*  and  even  engaged 
her  to  retire  secretly  that  very  night,  to  a  small  lodging  h» 
would  secure  in  the  house  of  a  priest  adjoining  Santa  Chiara» 
wh^re  she  might  remain  undbturbed  until  the  doors  of  tin 
monastery  could  be  opened  for  her ;  he  also  undertook  to 
prepare  in  silence  the  few  other  things  necessary  for  her  re- 
moval. 

Amalia  reserved  her  last  interview  with  Filipetto  till  the 
evening  ;  she  prepared  herself  for  it  by  conjaring  up  ail  the 
dark  sophistry  of  her  spiritual  teachers,  by  summoning  up  all 
the  fearful  demons  of  monkish  superstition,  by  covering  her- 
self with  potent  relics,  by  praying,  and  by  beating  her  beautiful 
unoffending  bosom.  When  the  moment  came,  she  had  indeed 
need  of  supernatural  strength ;  her  lover  appeared  before  her 
in  the  most  affecting  guise  that  one  human  being  could  present 
to  another  ;  he  renewed  his  entreaties,  and  he  added  reproaches 
that  showed  the  distraction  of  his  mind  ; — her  heart  wavered, 
but  in  an  instant  of  firmness  she  dismissed  him.  But  whenahe 
saw  his  dejected  figure  retiring  slowly  through  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  looking  at  her  reproachingly,  her  resolution  sank 
again  ;  the  thought  too  of  its  being  the  last  time  she  should 
ever  speak  to  him,  occurred  to  her  with  fearful  might,  and  she 
beckoned  him  to  return.  ^<  Filipetto-— do— oh  I  do  not  leave 
me  in  anger!*'  said  she;  ^* Heaven  knows  my  afiliction  is 

already  immeasurable — ^you  surely  would  not  add  to  it ! — 

Forget  me !  forget  that  I  have  ever  existed ;  but  ah,  no,  do  not 
so  1 — ^you  cannot  do  so. — Pray  for  me-— pray  for  me ! — peiiiaps 
-^oh !  my  heart,  my  heart  !*'  She  arose  from  her  armchair, 
she  stood  trembling — ^she  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  give 
utterance  to  nothing  but  a  murmur,  indistinct  and  awful— a 
torrent  of  bitter  tears  flowed  i  down  her  beautiful  face — she 
grasped  her  lover's  hand,  she  staggered,  and  fell  within  his 
arms.  Filipetto's  reason  abandoned  him ;  he  embraced  her, 
he  strained  her  to  his  heart  ;  he  pressed  burning  ktases  od  her 
lips,  her  neck,  her  bosom,  and  drank  her  teais  as  they  felL 
Amalia's  brain  reeled  ;  the  prospect  of  perdition  disappeared, 
the  voice  of  an  outraged  deity  was  heard  no  more,  and  she 
partook  in  the  mad  passion  of  her  adorer ;  her  heait  beat 
against  his,  her  arms  embraced  hk  neek,  and  she  poured  the 
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bveatb  of  her  very  soul  to  his  lips.  A  tremenclouB  flash  awoke 
her  fipom  this  perilous  iutozicatioa ;  she  released  herself  from 
Filipetto's  grasp,  and  bade  him  again  retire.  As  soon  as  he 
disappeared,  she  rushed  wildly  to  the  large  crucifix,  and  laced  her 
arms  around  the  image,  as  though  it  alone  could  protect  her 
from  the  passions  of  her  heart.  In  this  state  she  was  found 
late  in  the  evening  by  the  monks,  who  came  to  take  her  away. 
When  Torpietro  raised  her  up  and  told  her  all  was  ready, 
she  gazed  round  the  room  in  a  vacant  manner  for  some  mo* 
ments,  and  then  said  she  too  Was  ready  :  the  monks  almost 
carried  her  through  the  house  and  down  a  private  staircase  ; 
she  was  then  lifted  into  a  carriage,  Torpietro  and  the  old 
woman  accompanied  her,  and  mote  and  stupefied  she  drove 
from  the  mansion  of  her  fathers,  never  to  return. 

The  following  morning  the  unhappy  count  learned  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  marchesa,  and  was  nearialling  into  a  new 
fit  of  madness.  Nobody  in  the  house  could  tell  him  where  she 
had  gone  to,  for  no  one  had  been  intrusted  with  the  secret, 
except  the  old  woman  at  the  moment  she  went  away  ;  to  ob- 
tain thia  information  he  rushed  from  the  palace  in  search  of 
Torpietro,  against  whom  he  raged  with  hate.  Unfortunately, 
he  met  the  monk  in  a  street  near  his  monastery ;  he  arrested 
him  violently  by  the  arm,  and  demanded  where  he  had  in- 
veigled hb  bride  ?  The  monk,  whose  hate  was  even  more 
deep  and  deadly  than  his  own,  ^nd  that  was  now  roused  by  this 
rough  treatment  and  afiironting  insinuation,  equivocated  the 
question  maliciously ;  the  young  noble  was  transported,  and 
grasping  him  by  the  throat,  exclaimed,  ** Fiend  of  belli  tell 
me  where  you  have  placed  my  love,  or,  by  my  soul!  I  wiU 
trample  you  to  dust  beneath  my  feet !"  Torpietro  cried  aloud, 
with  pain  and  fear ;  a  number  of  low  wretches,  all  eager  to 
protect  a  man  of  God,  immediately  ran  to  his  assistance,  and 
the  count  would  have  suffered  indignities  from  their  zeal,  if  at 
that  moment  a  patrol  of  soldiers, 'Commanded  by  an  ofiicer 
who  knew  his  family,  had  not  approached.  This  officer  res- 
cued him  from  the  ejQTects  of  popular  fury,  and  extorted  an 
answer  from  the  monk. 

*'The  marchesa,'^  said  he,  ''has  taken  refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of  that  impious  man  in  a  religious  retirement, 
mitil  the  cessation  of  the  present  calamity  permit  the  holy 
house  of  Santa  Chiarato  receive  her  in  its  sisterhood." 

^*  But  where  is  she  ?    What  retirement  do  you  speak  of?" 

^  Thatl  am  solemnly  bound  not  to  disclose— 4o  ask  me  k 
iisekas ;  all  your  ruffian  violence  cannot  force  that  from  me. 
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Let  me  retire.  Tou  have  baaely  injured. me,  young  man; 
you  have  wronged  my  holy  order  with  your  violence  and  con- 
tumely ;  but  I  forgive  you,  and  go  to  supplicate  BeaTen  to 
forgive  you  also !" 

So  saying,  Torpietro  walked  on  amid  the  applause  of  a 
bigoted  multitude,  that  shouted  curses  after  the  hapless  Fili- 
petto,  who  then  wandered  through  the  depopulated  streets  of 
.the  capital  without  plan  or  object.  At  nightfall,  panting  and 
exhausted,  like  a  man  that  had  been  chased  by  a  fearful  enemy, 
he  returned  to  the  marchesa*s  palace,  where  the  kind-hearted 
Onofrio  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  little  sus* 
tenance  and  repose.  It  would  be  too.  long  and  too  sad  a  detail, 
to  enter  into  ail  the  sufferings  and  frenzy  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  :  part  of  the  day  and  night  he  paced,  with  a  de- 
spairing mind,  through  the  vast  splendid  apartments  in  which 
be  had  spent  such  blissful  moments  :  he  would  sit  at  times  for 
hours  before  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  marchess,  weeping 
and  expostulating  to  the  beautiful  shadow  ;  and  then,  driven 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings,  he  would  run  out  doors,  and 
seek  to  relieve  his  bound-up  heart  by  open  air  and  rapid  mo- 
tion. In  these  wanderings,  bis  eye  was  continually  attracted 
by  objects  the  most  afflicting  and  the  most  horrid,  which  acted 
on  him  with  (he  power  of  fascination  ;  he  would  pause  in  the 
squares  where  piles  of  dead  bodies  were  burning,  (for  the 
most  simple  sepulture  was  now  accorded  only  to  the  rich  and 
great),  and  with  folded  arms,  intently  watch  the  flames  con- 
suming the  miserable  remains  of  mortality  :  he  would  follow 
the  funeral  procession,  and  see  the  body  hurled  into  the  dark 
vault ;  and  he  more  than  once  forced  himself  into  the  exten- 
sive catacombs  without  the  city,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
which  thousands  of  bodies  lay  heaped  up  indiscriminately.  Al- 
though with  all  this  he  did  not  contract  disease  and  die,  as  he 
wished,  yet  he  almost  entirely  alienated  his  mind,  and  reduced 
himself  to  a  pitiable  state  of  moral  and  physical  weakness. 

At  length,  when  the  city  of  Naples  was  almost  depopulated, 
and,  with  most  of  her  provinces,  reduced  to  a  cemetry,  the 
expiatory  hermitage  of  Suor  Orsola  was  completed,  about  the 
end  of  August,  at  which  season  the  sultry  temperature  of  the 
air  is,  in  this  country,  generally  cooled  by  torrents  of  rain.  It 
happened  this  year  as  usual :  the  air  was  consequently  fresh- 
•ned ;  the  corruption  and  filth  of  the  city  were  washed  away ; 
no  new  case  of  the  plague  occurred,  imd  many  who  had  the 
infection  at  the  time  recovered  v — here  was  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Suor  Oxiola's  prophecy ;  and  the  Neapolitans  ae- 
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knowledged  with  grateful  hearts,  that  the  city  was  saved  bj 
her  intimation  and  their  devotion  !* 

As  soon  as  the  council  of  health  and  public  safety  declared 
that  the  malady  no  longer  existed,  the  count's  prudent  father 
opened  his  door  to  his  unhappy  son  ;  and,  with  the  rest  of  his 
family,  and  with  his  friends,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  from  the 
dreadful  state  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  watched  over  him 
with  an  attentive  and  fearing  eye.  The  equally  hapless  mar- 
chesa  was  in  the  mean  while  received  within  the  cloisters  of 
Banta  Chiara ;  where,  still  feeling  the  force  of  her  reprobated 
passion,  dreading  the  effects  of  delay,  and  influenced  by  her 
spiritual  friends,  she  hastened  to  bind  herself  with  an  indisso- 
luble tie.  A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  abbreviate  her  no« 
viciate ;  every  thing  was  rapidly  disposed,  and  the  fatal  mo- 
ment fixed  on  which  she  should  take  the  veil. 

That  day  arrived  :  all  Naples  resounded  with  the  report ;  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  count,  and  he  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  to  enter  Santa  Chiara  before  the 
ceremony  began.  In  making  his  way  along  the  aisle  he  met 
Torpietro  ;  the  monk  fixed  his  leaden  eyes  on  him ;  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  quivered  over  his  hard  features ;  but  Fi- 
lipetto  passed  on,  for  there  was  not  enough  energy  in  his  heart 
for  hate  or  revenge.  To  be  near  the  spot  where  the  sacrifice 
of  his  happiness  was  to  be  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
escape  observation,  he  stationed  himself  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  church,  (beneath  the  gothic  tomb  of  an  Anjou  Queen  of 
Naples,  a  culpable,  but  a  beautiful  and  unfortunate  woman), 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  hjgh  altar.  Presently,  the  spacious 
body  of  the  church  began  to  fill  with  spectators ;  ranges  of 
elevated  seats,  covered  with  costly  silk,  were  occupied  by  the 
viceroyal  court  and  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  many  a  fair 
dame,  and  many  a  gallant  cavalier,  sat  there  in  intense,  mute 
interest,  to  see  the  being  who  had  been  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  of  rivalship,  of  admiration  and  of  love,  renounce  the 
world  she  adorned,  and  the  lover  she  adored,  in  the  bright 
spring  of  her  charms.  Anon,  the  peals  of  the  organ  re- 
sounded within  the  lofty  walls,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the  nuns 
poured  from  the  gilt  lattices  above  :  the  messa  cantata  was 
performed  with  extraordinary  magnificence  and  efiect ;  a  rosy 
cardinal  preached  a  sermon  on  the  virtues  and  felicity  of  a 

*  The  monastery  of  Bnor  Oraola  if  to  thit  day  one  of  the  mott  re- 
marksble  bnildtnirs  on  the  hiU  of  St  Elmo.  Its  dark,  masaive  walls 
are  seen  towering  far  above  ,the  Toledo.  From  the  portal  of  the 
monasteiy  there  ia  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  city  and-bay. 
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monastic  life ;  and  then,  while  music  pealed  around,  and  the 
air  was  charged  with  incense,  the  lovely  marchesa,  dressed  in 
the  splendour  that  befitted  her  rank,  ad? aoced  with  dowacast 
ejes  and  faltering  steps,  between  two  old  nuna. 

With  what  feelings  did  he,  who  lived  in  her,  see  her  again, 
in  such  a  situation,  and  for  the  last  time  i  How  did  he  strain 
his  eyes  on  that  beautiful  face,  and  on  that  agitated,  exquisite 
form!  There  was  nothing  definite  in  what  he  felt,  as  the  cere- 
mony proceeded ;  his  heart  lay  deep  and  cold,  as  if  buried 
beneath  a  mountain  of  ice ;  his  figure  was  drawn  up  to  the 
tensity  of  paralysis,  and  large,  cold  drops  of  moisture  descended 
from  his  forehead.  But  when  he  saw  the  barbarous  scissors 
cot  off  her  luxuriant  hair ;  when  he  saw  the  long  black  crape 
veil,  and  heard  her  faintly  muttering  the  vow,  a  deep  groan 
of  unutterable  anguish  escaped  him,  and  he  rushed  from  the 
church. 

The  count's  consciousness  of  existence  finished  at  that  mo- 
ment— the  few  remaining  months  he  breathed  upon  the  earth 
had  little  of  life  in  them  ;  his  reason  was  gone,  and  his  heart 
was  broken  within  him—- his  death  was,  therefore,  a  boon  to  his 
afflicted  firiends,  and  a  release  for  the  sufferer. 
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